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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk  following  Treatise  will  differ  from  most  otberv,  for  better  or  wor»e» 
in  several  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  bas  been  endeavoured  to  make 
the  theory  of  limits^  or  ultimate  ratios^  by  whichever  name  it  may  be 
called,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  science,  without  any  aid  whatsoever 
from  the  theory  of  series,  or  algebraical  expansions.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  work  exists  in  which  this  has  been  avowedly  attempted,  and  I 
have  been  the  more  encouraged  to  make  the  trial  from  observing  that 
the  objections  to  the  theory  of  limits  have  usually  been  founded  either 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  notion  itself,  or  its  unalgebraiccU  character, 
and  seldom  or  never  upon  anything  not  to  be  defined  or  not  to  be  received 
in  the  conception  of  a  limit,  or  not  to  be  admitted  in  the  usual  conse- 
quences, when  drawn  independently  of  expansions,  that  is,  of  develop* 
ments  under  assumed  forms.  The  objection  to  the  difficulty  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lessen  in  the  introductory  chapter  ;  that  to  the  name  by 
which  a  science  founded  on  limits  should  be  called,  I  cannot  feel  the  force 
of,  or  see  what  is  to  be  answered.  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  necessary  that 
every  deduction  from  algebra  should  be  bound  to  certain  conventions 
incident  to  an  earlier  stage  of  mathematical  learning,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  been  consistently  used  up  to  the  point  in  question.  I 
should  not  care  if  any  one  thought  this  treatise  unalgebraical^  but 
should  only  ask  whether  the  premises  were  admissible  and  the  conclu- 
sions logical.  Secondly,  I  have  introduced  applications  to  mechanics 
as  well  as  geometry,  in  cases  where  the  preliminary  notions  are  not  of 
too  difficult  a  character,  and  I  have  throughout  introduced  the  Integral 
Calculus  in  connexion  with  the  Differential  Calculus.  The  parts  of  the 
former  science  which  can  be  understood  by  a  learner  at  any  stage  of  the 
latter,  are,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  necessary  to  a  proper  view  even 
of  so  much  of  the  latter  as  precedes  the  point  supposed.  Is  it  always 
proper  to  learn  every  branch  of  a  direct  subject  before  anything  connected 
with  the  inverse  relation  is  considered?     If  so,  why  are  not  multiplica- 
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Hon  and  involution  in  arithmetic  made  to  follow  addition  and  precede 
subtraction?  The  portion  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  which  properly 
belongs  to  any  given  portion  of  the  Differential  Calculus  increases  its 
]x>wer  a  hundred-fold — but  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  further  to  defend 
placing  the  question  of  finding  the  area  of  a  parabola  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  work  than  that  of  finding  the  lines  of  curvature  of  a 
surface.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  proper  way  of  teaching 
is  to  bring  together  that  which  is  simple  from  all  quarters,  and,  if  I 
may  use  such  a  phrase,  to  draw  upon  the  surface  of  the  subject  a  proper 
mean  between  the  line  of  closest  connexion  and  the  line  of  easiest 
deduction.  This  was  the  method  followed  by  Euclid,  who,  fortunately 
for  us,  never  dreamed  of  a  geometry  of  triangles,  as  distinguished  from 
a  geometry  of  circles,  or  a  separate  application  of  the  arithmetics  of 
addition  and  subtraction ;  but  made  one  help  out  the  other  as  he  best 
could.  At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  Treatise  will  be 
easy  ;  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  as  all  know  who  have  tried  it. 

The  absolute  requisites  for  the  study  of  this  work,  as  of  most  others 
on  the  same  subject,  are  a  knowledge  of  algebra  to  the  binomial  theorem 
at  least  (according  to  the  usual  arrangement),  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
plane  trigonometry^ 'and  the  most  simple  part  of  the  usual  applications 
of  algebra  to  geometry.  The  Treatise  entitled  *  Elementary  Illustrations 
of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcuhts,'  will  be  bound  up  with  this 
Volume,  and  referred  to  in  the  proper  places. 

A.  Db  Morgan. 
London^  July  1,  1836. 
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If  the  mathematical  sciences  tveie  cultivated  vrholly  for  their  practiced 
utility,  as  it  is  called,  meaning  their  application  to  the  formation  and 
management  of  all  the  mechanism  hy  which  the  arts  of  life  are  advanced, 
it  woald  not  he  necessary  to  consider  any  magnitude  as  having  existence 
at  all,  unless  it  were  sufficiently  great  to  he  either  useful  or  noxious  to 
some  ohject  connected  with  some  given  application  in  question.  And 
the  human  senses  would  fix  what  we  might  in  that  case  call  the  limits 
of  quantity ;  namely,  the  greatest  of  the  g^reat  and  the  smallest  of  the 
small,  among  those  quantities  which  actually  are  measured  and  consi- 
dered in  astronomy  or  navigation  or  manufactures^  &c.  The  longest 
line  woidd  he  that  drawn  from  the  spectator  to  the  faithest  heavenly 
body  whose  distance  he  had  measured;  the  shortest  would  be  the 
smsdlest  line  his  eye  C(»uld  perceive  when  aided  by  the  microscope,  or  by 
any  macbines  which  multiply  small  motions.  There  would  consequently 
be  as  many  S3rstems  of  mathematics,  or  sciences  of  calculation,  as  tbere 
are  practical  applications  differing  materially  in  the  nicety  of  operations 
which  they  require ;  from  that  of  the  joiner,  to  whom  the  length  of  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch  may  be  considered  as  non-existing,  and  who  com- 
pares one  length  with  another  by  means  of  a  rule  warped  by  the  sun, 
worn  by  time,  and  divided  into  parts  by  deep  and  broad  furrows,  to  that 
of  the  astronomer,  who  lays  one  rod  by  the  side  of  another  by  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  microscope,  having  first  levelled  them  by  the  most  accurate 
instruments,  and  then  consults  the  thermometer  to  know  what  length  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  the  rods  in  question  as  having  to-day,  compared 
with  what  they  had  yesterday. 

The  first  considerations  connected  with  number  and  magnitude  always 
enter  the  mind  in  connexion  with  some  application  to  the  rough  pur- 
poses of  life,  more  or  less  approaching  to  exactness^  in  different  circum- 
stances,— and  as  many  different  systems  of  rules  are  formed  as  there 
are  different  modes  of  dealing  with  material  objects,  each  by  itself 
relatively  more  perfect  than  the  rest,  that  is,  better  adapted  to  its  parti- 
cular end, — the  consequence  is,  that  the  various  terms  which  imply 
relation,  that  is,  which  are  used  in  speaking  of  one  quantity  or  magni- 
tude as  to  how  it  stands  with  respect  to  another,  are  really  used  in 

*  The  child  of  an  artisan  eiercising  any  of  the  more  ingenioui  manual  arti,  or  of 
a  MTftge  in  the  state  of  life  in  which  arts  nave  made  the  ivogress  which  is  possible 
without  division  of  labour,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  being  most  odvanta- 
geously  situated  in  this  respect :  but  we  think  it  bevond  question  that  the  chtldrvA 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  England,  it  may  be  throu^out  Europe,  are  in  as 
uofaTourable  a  jHisition  aa  any  of  their  species. 
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many  diiferent  senseB  ;  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  in  the  diffi- 
culty which  it  creates,  in  many  different  degrees  of  the  same  sense.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  as  to  words  which  imply  pure 
relation,  such  as  small  or  great,  when  it  may  be  known  by  those  who 
have  tried  that  the  same  variety  of  degree  enters  into  the  notions  which 
have  been  formed  of  positive  terms.  If  a  class  of  boys  beginning  geo- 
metry at  school  (that  is  of  course  geometry y  not  saying  Euclid)  were 
thus  put  to  the  question :  ''You  all  ^ow  what  A  straight  line  is?" 
there  would  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  in  the  affirmative :  one  would 
call  to  mind  a  stroke  on  a  slate,  another  the  side  of  it,  a  third  perhaps 
the  length  of  a  street,  and  so  on.  To  the  question, ''  Can  two  straight 
lines  enclose  a  space  ?"  there  would  be  a  majority  for  the  negative,  con- 
sisting principally  of  those  whose  primitive  straight  line  had  not  been 
part  of  a  bounded  figure.  But  still  the  proposition  is  not  a  ''  common 
notion,"  because  its  terms  have  not  a  common  meaning.  When  the 
question, "  Can  two  straight  lines  be  made  to  enclose  a  space  by  length- 
ening them  ?"  was  proposed,  all  would  answer  in  the  negative,  not  as  to 
the  notion  they  had  previously  had  of  a  straight  line,  but  as  to  the  new 
one  they  would  form  out  of  the  terms  of  the  question.  And  by  further 
asking,  ''Can  two  straight  lines  in  any  direction  whatsoever  enclose 
a  space?"  it  would  in  someway  or  other  appear  that  all  the  straight 
lines  had  been  horizontal  straight  lines,  and  most  of  them  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  ceiling.  The  student  of  the  Differential  Calculus  may 
by  such  an  illustration  be  brought  to  think  it  possible  that  the  terms  and 
ideas  which  that  science  requires  may  exist  in  his  own  mind  in  the 
same  rude  form  as  that  of  a  straight  line  in  the  conceptions  of  a  beginner 
in  geometry.  Remembering  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  stop  his  course  until  he  can  form  exact  notions, 
acquire  precise  ideas,  both  of  resemblance  between  those  things  which 
have  appeared  most  distinct,  and  of  distinction  between  those  which 
have  appeared  most  alike.  To  do  this  sufficiently,  even  for  the  outset, 
formal  definitions  would  be  useless ;  for  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
one  single  notion  in  that  precise  form  which  would  make  it  worth  while 
to  attach  it  to  a  word.  One  reason  of  the  great  difficulty  which  is  found 
in  treatises  on  this  subject  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  tacit 
assumption  that  nothing  is  necessary  previously  to  actually  embodying 
the  tenns  and  rules  of  the  science,  as  if  mere  statement  of  definitions 
could  give  instantaneous  power  of  using  terms  rightly.  We  shall  here 
attempt  at  least  a  wider  degree  of  verbal  explanation  than  is  usual,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  student  to  come  to  the  definitions  in  tome  state 
of  previous  preparation. 

Very  little  progress,  even  in  arithmetic,  makes  the  student  aware  of 
the  existence  of  problems,  which,  being  absolutely  impossible,  are  yet  of 
this  character,  that  numbers  or  fractions  may  be  given,  which  shall,  as 
nearly  as  we  please,  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  For  instance, 
we  wish  to  find  a  fraction  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  shall  give  6,  or  to 
find  the  square  root  of  6.  This  can  be  shown  to  be  an  impossible 
problem ;  for  it  can  be  shown  that  no  fraction  whatsoever  multiplied  by 
itself,  can  give  a  whole  number,  unless  it  be  itself  a  whole  number  dis- 
guised in  a  fractional  form,  such  as  f  or  V  •  To  this  problem,  then, 
there  is  but  one  answer,  that  it  is  self-contradictory.  But  if  we  propose 
the  following  problem, — to  find  a  fraction  which,  multiplied  by  itself, 
•hall  give  a  product  lying  between  6  and  6 + a ;  we  find  that  this  problem 
admits  of  solution  iu  every  case.-    It  therefore  admits  of  aoliition  haw* 
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ever  small  a  may  be :  for  instance,  we  can  find  a  fraction  which,  multi- 
|>lied  by  itself  lies  between  6  and  600001,  or  between  6  and  6'OOOOOOL. 
We  have  here  introduced  a  word  which  by  itself  has  no  meaning,  namely, 
"  snail  *' ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  we  have  not  introduced  it  by 
itself,  as  if  we  laid  down  a  distinction  between  small  and  great,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  word  ''  however,"  meaning  that  whatever  a  may  be, 
and  whether,  being  what  it  is,  it  may  be  called  smal]  or  not,  we  can  find 
X  so  that  X  X  shall  lie  between  6  and  6+ a.  This  use  of  the  word  small 
runs  so  completely  through  the  whole  of  the  science  which  we  propose  to 
treat,  that  it  demands  the  most  complete  elucidation.  We  must  observe 
that,  though  in  all  grammars  '*  small"  is  called  positive,  and  **  smaller  " 
compaTcUivey  yet  in  fact  the  latter  is  the  only  absolute  term  of  the  two, 
while  the  former  is  purely  relative.  Assigp  two  numbers,  and  the 
■mailer  of  the  two  can  be  pointed  out ;  but  assign  a  number  or  fraction, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  small  or  great,  because  these  words 
d^>end  for  their  meaning  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may 
be  used.  The  number  ten  stands  equally  for  a  large  family  of  children, 
a  small  school  of  boys,  a  very  small  number  of  men  to  be  lost  in  a  battle, 
an  enormous  number  of  candidates  at  an  election.  But  nine  is  always 
smaUer  than  ten^  whatever  may  be  the  objects  of  reckoning  in  question. 
When  we  say  then,  that  x  may  be  so  found  that  xx  shall  lie  between 
6  and  6+ a,  however  small  a  may  be,  we  merely  imply  that  if  a  be 
named  at  pleasure,  any  number  whatsoever,  or  any  fraction  whatsoever, 
then  X  can  be  so  found  that  xx  should  exceed  6  by  a  smaller  quantity 
than  a.  We  can  conceive  ourselves  engaged  in  two  different  kinds  of 
metaphysical  disputes  on  this  subject,  as  follows :  Firstly,  A  denies 
that  the  word  small  ought  to  be  used,  on  account  of  its  indefinite  cha- 
racter. We  answer  that  we  can,  with  more  expense  of  words,  dispense 
with  it  entirely ;  and  that  all  we  mean  is  this,  tnat  if  he  will  assign  the 
value  he  chooses  to  give  to  a,  we  will  take  a  smaller  value  (a  term  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute)  and  find  x  so  that  xx  shall  lie  between  6  and 
6+  less  than  a :  and  that  the  use  of  the  word  small  is  merely  to 
remind  the  reader  of  this,  thai  whatever  he  may  assign  to  be  the  value 
of  a,  it  would  not  interfere  with  our  power  of  solving  the  problem ;  he 
might,  with  equal  certainty  of  receiving  an  answer,  have  made  a  smaller 
than  he  actually  did.  But  B,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  he  has  a  notion 
of  a  fraction  which  is  actually  smaU,  but  differs  from  us  as  to  its  value. 
We  have  said  it  may  be,  *'  let  a  be  a  small  quantity,  for  instance, 
'0000001,*'  whereas  he  is  not  inclined  to  call  any  quantity  small,  which 
is  greater  than  -0000000001.  We  answer,  that  the  matter  is  perfectly 
indifferent ;  it  is  as  easy,  in  every  thing  but  mere  labour  of  calculation, 
to  assign  as  the  unit  of  smallness^  any  fraction  which  he  may  please  to 
Dame.  What  we  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  we  never  use  the  word 
small,  unless  where  it  imphes,  as  small  as  you  plecue.  Similarly  we 
never  use  the  word  near,  unless  in  the  sense  of  as  near  as  you  please  ; 
or  great,  unless  in  that  of  as  great  as  you  please.  And  the  same  with 
all  other  terms  which  are  purely  relative.  We  reject  them  in  their 
relative  sense  because  the  relation  is  indefinite ;  we  adopt  them  again  as 
a  mode  of  signifying  a  relation  which  we  may  make  what  we  please  in 
the  extent  to  which  we  carry  the  idea  of  the  relation  in  question. 

In  the  questions  which  occur  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  relating  to 
problems  the  conditions  of  which  can  be  satisfied  only  as  nearly  as  we 
please  but  not  exactly,  it  is  usual  to  create  a  solution  by  hypothesis, 
and  to  say  that  we  continually  approach  to  that  solution,  the  more 
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nearly  we  solve  the  problem.  Thus  it  is  neyer  said  tbat  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  or,  which  makes  xx  actually  equal  to  6 ;  but  it  is  said 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  square  root  of  6,  and  it  is  denoted  by 

isf^.  But  we  do  not  say  we  actually  find  this,  but  that  we  approximate 
to  it.    If  we  take  the  following  series  of  numbers  or  fractions — 


1. 

3 

7. 

2-449490 

2. 

25 

8. 

2-4494898 

3. 

245 

9. 

2-44948975 

4. 

2-450 

10. 

2-449489743 

5. 

2-4495 

11. 

2-4494897428 

6. 

2-44949 

12. 

2-44948974279 

and  multiply  each  by  itself,  we  shall  find  the  product  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  6,  and  always  exceeding  it,  so- that  while  the  first  multi- 
plied by  itself  exceeds  six  by  3  units,  the  last  multiplied  by  itself  does 
not  exceed  6  by  so  much  as  the  thousand-millionth  part  of  a  unit.  We 
thence  get  the  idea  of  a  continual  approach  to  the  fraction  which  satisfieB 
the  problem,  though  in  truth  there  is  no  such  fraction ;  but  all  that  we  can 
say  is  that  we  have  found  a  fraction  which  has  a  square  lying  between 
6  and  6  +  one  thousand-millionth  part  of  a  unit.  And  also,  which  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  problem,  that  we  might  have  made  the  last- 
mentioned  fraction  still  smaller,  to  any  extent,  and  have  found  a  corre- 
sponding solution. 

This  non-existing  limit,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  actually  has  a  more  defi- 
nite existence  in  geometry  than  in  arithmetic,  but  orly  when  we  take  a 
sort  of  supposition  which  is  practically  as  impossible  as  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  6  in  arithmetic.  Let  there  be  such  things  as  geome- 
trical lines,  namely,  lengths  which  have  no  breadths  or  thickness,  and 
let  it  be  competent  to  us  to  mark  off  points  which  divide  one  part  of  a 
line  from  another,  without  themselves  filling  any  portion  of  space ;  then 
it  is  shown  in  Euclid  that  the  side  of  a  square  which  contains  six  square 
units  is  a  line,  which,  when  we  come  to  apply  arithmetic  to  {geometry, 

must  be  called  ^^6  whenever  our  arbitrary  linear  unit  is  called  1. 
And  the  lines  represented  by  the  preceding  twelve  fractions  will,  in  such 
case,  be  a  set  of  lines  which,  being  always  greater  than  the  line  in  ques- 
tion, yet  are  severally  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.     This  linejran  no  more 

be  expressed  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  fraction  than  J  6. 

We  have  then  got  an  idea  of  a  limit  towards  which  we  may  approach 
as  near  as  we  please,  but  which  we  can  never  reach.  We  shall  take 
another  instance  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  the  limit,  though  equally 
unattainable  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  is  yet  a  definite  number 
or  fraction.  Take  a  unit,  halve  it,  halve  the  residt,  and  so  on  conti- 
nually.    This  gives — 

1         *         i         i         t^         Vr         Vt         ifr,  &c. 

Add  these  together,  beginning  from  the  first,  namely,  add  the  fiist  two, 
the  first  three,  the  first  four,  &c. 

The  first  i.^  I  or  2  all  but  1 

The  first  two  give  {  or  2  •  •   •  ^ 

.    .  three  .  •  {-  or  2  •  .    .  \ 

.    .  four  .  •  V  ^r  2  .  •   •  \ 

.    .  five  •  .  f^l-  or  2  •  •   •  ,V 

•    .  six  •  •  il  or  2  •  •    •  ,V 


rv% 
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We  see  then  a  continual  approach  to  2,  which  is  not  reached,  nor  ever 
vnW  be,  for  the  deficit  from  2  is  always  equal  to  the  last  term  added, 
And  the  reason  is  simple.     Let  AB  represeut  2  units 


1 r— T— I 

A  C  DEB 

Halve  AB  by  the  point  C,  CB  by  the  point  D,  DB  by  the  point  £,  and 
80  on.  Now,  whatever  degree  of  approximation  may  be  made  to  the 
point  B  by  passing  from  A  to  C,  from  C  to  D,  from  D  to  E,  &c.,  it  is 
clear  that  as  much  remains  to  be  passed  over  as  whs  passed  over  at  the 
last  step,  nor  can  the  length  which  remains  ever  be  passed  over  by 
passing  over  its  half.  We  Iiave  then  here  a  case  in  which  there  is  a 
limit  unattainable,  by  the  process  described,  but  capable  of  being  attained 
within  any  degree  of  nearness,  however  great. 

The  foUowing  phraseology  is  in  continual  use.     We-  say  that  — 

1,     I-f*,     1-fi  +  i,     l+i  +  T  +  i,     &C.&C. 

is  a  series  of  quantities  which  continually  approximate  to  the  limit  2.  Kow, 
the  truth  is,  these  several  quantities  are  6xed,  and  do  not  approximate 
to  2.  The  first  is  1,  the  second  is  J,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  we  ourselves  who 
approximate  to  2,  by  passing  from  one  to  another.  Similarly  when  we 
say,  'Met  x  be  a  quantity  which  continually  approximates  to  the  limit  2," 
we  mean,  let  us  assign  different  values  to  x,  each  nearer  to  2  than  the 
preceding,  and  following  such  a  law  that  we  shall,  by  continuing  our 
steps  su&ciently  far,  actually  find  a  value  for  x  which  shall  be  as  near 
to  2  as  we  please.  In  the  second  place,  2  is  not  the  limit  of  tlie  preced- 
ing seta  merely  because  each  is  nearer  to  2  than  the  preceding  :  for  by 
the  same  rule,  each  is  nearer  to  1000  than  the  preceding.  But  we  cannot 
assign  one  of  the  set  which  shall  be  as  near  to  1000  as  we  please ; 
though  we  can  assign  one  which  is  as  near  to  2  as  we  please.  The 
following  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  limit. 

Let  there  be  a  symbol  x  which  has  different  values  depending  on 
different  successive  suppositions  of  such  a  kind  that  any  one  of  the 
suppositions  being  made,  we  can  thence  deduce  the  corresponding  value 
of  X :  let  the  several  values  of  x  resulting  from  the  different  suppositions 
be 

(Zi     dg    a^    a^  •    •    •    •  &c. 

then  if  by  passing  from  a^  to  Oc  from  a^  to  a,,  &c.,  we  continually 
approach  to  a  certain  quantity  /,  so  that  each  of  the  set  diffiers  from  /  by 
leBB  than  its  predecessors  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  approach  to  / 
is  of  such  a  kind,  that  name  any  quantity  we  may,  however  small, 
namely  jt,  we  shall  at  last  come  to  a  series  beginning,  say  with  a«,  and 
continuing  ad  infinitum, 

all  the  terms  of  which  severally  differ  from  /  by  less  than  z  :  then  /  is 
called  the  limit  of  x  with  respect  to  the  supposition  in  question. 

When,  either  in  the  way  of  hypothesis  or  consequence,  we  have  a 
series  of  values  of  a  quantity  which  continually  diminish,  and  in  such  a 
way,  that  name]any  quantity  we  may,  however  small,  all  the  values,  af^er 
a  certain  value,  are  severally  less  than  that  quantity,  then  the  symbol 
by  which  the  values  are  denoted  is  said  to  diminish  without  limit.  And 
if  the  series  of  values  increase  in  succesrion,  so  that  name  any  quantity 
we  may,  however  great,  all  after  a  certain  point  will  be  greater,  then  the 
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flcries  is  said  to  inereoie  without  limit.  It  is  also  frequently  said,  when 
a  quantity  dimuuBhes  without  limit,  that  it  has  nothing,  zero  or  0,  for  its 
limit :  and  that  when  it  increases  without  limit,  it  has  infinity  or  oe 

Of  i-  for  its  limit.     For  instance,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  limit  of  --= 

when  X  increases  without  limit.  That  is,  supposing  we  give  to  x  a  set 
of  successive  values,  increasing  in  order  and  without  limit,  what  will  the 

X 

set  of  values  of  —z — ; ,  which  correspond  to  the  values  of  x.  have  for  a 

limit,  or  will  they  also  increase  without  limit,  or  diminish  without  limit 
Let  us  choose  for  the  set  of  values  of  x  in  question, 

1,     10,     100,     1000,     10,000,     Ac. 

^^'-^        ?Ti      ^      * 

When  a?  =a  10         ^^         =      iVr  <  iV 

When  x  =  100        ^^         =      ^^f f^  <  ^H 

and  so  on,  whence  it  should  seem  that  the  fraction  in  question  diminishes 
without  limit,  when  x  is  increased  without  limit.  But  to  be  sure  of 
this,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  proved  diminution  without 
limits  but  only  diminution,  .  But  we  may  easily  see  that 

X  11 


J*+l  ,    1  X 

X 

but  as  X  increases  without  limit,  -  diminishes  without  limit :  still  nort 

X 
X 

then  does  -; — -  which  is  less. 
x^+1 

X 

Secondly,  let  us  ask  for  the  limit  of ,  when  x  continually  dimi* 

nishes  towards  the  limit  I.     Let  us  take  a  set  of  fractions  which  con- 
tinually diminish  towards  I ;  for  instance — 

1+4.     1+*,     l+i>     l  +  i,    Ac. 
=3 


=  4 


=  5»  Ac. 

To  show  that  this  increase  is  without  limit,  let  jrs1«fv.  Then  any 
supposition  which  gives  x  the  limit  1«  makes  v  diminish  without  limit. 
And  substitution  gives 

X  l+v         1 

-     ^     =«  +   1 


11  JIT    ..    ITT 

X—l 

Ifx  =  l  +  i 

X 

X— i 

Ifx-l  +  i 

X 
^      1 

X"-!  V  V 
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which  iBcreMes  without  Ihmt  when  ir  dtminisbe*  without  limit,  that  ii, 
when  X  is  made  to  approach  to  the  limit  1,  or  to  approach  without  limit 
(as  to  the  degree  of  approximation)  to  1. 

Cases  of  this  sort  do  not  offer  the  complete  difficulty  of  the  Difib«A- 
tial  Calculus,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  add  a  few  examples  for  exer« 
dse. 

We  use  the  following  notation :  when  we  wish  to  say  that  we  suppoaa 

X  to  increase  without  limit,  we  say  *Met  x  be oc  ";  similarly,  "  let 

X  be .....  0  "  means  let  x  diminish  without  limit,  and  *Met  x  be  . . .  .a  " 
means  let  x  have  the  limit  a. 


3x 


2a;+l 
x+1 

X— 1 

x-3 


is     •  •  ••»|-    if  X  be oc 


is     1     ifxbe.....oc 


is     0    if  X  be  ••  ...d 


x+4 

The  use  of  the  introduction  of  limits  is  as  follows : — The  ideas  attached 
to  the  words  nothing  and  infinite  do  not  permit  the  application  of  many 
rales  in  the  strict  and  direct  sense  in  which  they  are  applied  to  numbers. 
They  are  necessarily  what  may  be  called  negative  terms,  implying  either 
the  absence  of  all  magnitude,  or  unbounded  magnitude.  The  first  term 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  only  for  this  reason/ that  the  mere  mention  of 
0,  or  nothing^  makes  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  one  particular  rule  of  arith- 
metic, with  respect  to  which  it  is  a  rational  result,  that  is,  does  not 
involve  the  necessity  of  extending  any  term  beyond  its  primitive  signi- 
fication. If  from  a  we  take  a  there  remains  0,  and  in  this  sense  only 
can  nothing  be  received  as  an  absolute  result  of  calculation.  When  we 
say  that  6  taken  from  6  leaves  the  remainder  nothing^  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  pause  and  consider  what  remains  after  taking  away  5,  or  5]^,  or 
5f ,  in  order  to  assure  our  minds  that  our  extreme  case  is  consistent  with 
those  which  precede  it.  For  the  connexion  of  the  idea  of  taking  away 
with  that  of  a  complete  absence  of  all  quantity  is  more  simple  than  that 
which  exists  between  any  other  operation  and  its  result.  The  easiest  of 
all  subtractions  is  a  — a,  and  the  taking  away  all  there  are  to  take  is  more 
simple  than  the  taking  away  of  a  part.  Hence  0  comes  to  be  introduced 
in  arithmetic  as  a  result  of  calculation,  and  takes  a  place  in  the  series 
0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  which  it  is  entitled  whenever  we  consider  the  series  as 
formed  by  addition  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  by  subtraction 
from  the  end  to  the  beginning. 

But  when  we  consider  multiplication  or  division  by  0,  we  can  only 
attach  to  the  process  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  doing  by  considering 
the  limit  to  which  we  shall  come  by  continually  multiplying  and  divid- 
ing by  smaller  and  smaller  quantities.  What  is  a  multiplied  by  rirW  ? 
The  answer  is,  a  taken  the  thousandth  part  of  a  time,  or  the  thousandth 
part  of  a,  and  by  increasing  the  denominator  of  the  multiplier,  that  is 
l^  diminishing  the  multiplier,  we  show  that,  if  v  be  diminished  without 
limit,  (w  is  also  diminished  without  limit.  Again,  what  is  a  divided  by 
j-fVv^9  ^  ^^^  many  times  does  a  contain  the  thousandth  part  of  a  unit  ? 
The  answer  evidently  is,  a  thousand  times  as  often  as  it  contains  the 
unit ;  but  a  itself  is  meant  to  express  the  number  of  times  it  contains 
the  unit,  and  therefore  1000  a  is  the  answer.    And  we  see  that,  by  suffi- 
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ciently  increasing  the  denominator  of  the  divisor,  that  is,  by  sufficiently 
diminishing  the  divisor  itself,  we  make  the  result  of  division  as  great  as 

we  please.     Hence  -,  when  j?  diminishes  without  limit,  itself  increases 

without  limit,  which  is  the  only  intelligible  view  we  can  attach  to  the 

equation  —  ==  oc  .     Similarly,  when  x  increases  without  limit,  —  dimi- 

d 
nishes  without  limit,  which  is  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  —  =0. 

GC 

There  is  one  more  case  in  which  we  attach  something  like  an  absolute 
notion  to  0,  namely  in  a*,  which  signifies  unity.  But,  we  must  observe, 
that  this  notion  only  applies  when  we  come  to  the  0  in  question  by 
subtraction.  When  we  consider  the  series  ...3,  2,  1,0,  and  the  cor- 
responding series  •••a",  a\  a*,  a\  we  see  that  each  intelligible  term  is 
formed  from  its  predecessor  by  dividing  by  a  ;  thus  aaa  divided  by  a  is 
CLa^  which  divided  by  a  is  a,  which  divided  by  a  is  I.  But  a",  a',  a^y 
require  that  the  next  term  should  be  a*,  which  is  therefore,  if  we  would 
preserve  uniformity  of  notation,  a  representation  of  1 .  But  let  us  now  con- 
sider a^  as  the  Hmit  towards  which  we  approach  by  continuing  the  series 

a*,  a  ,  a  ,  a*^,  &c.  where  it  is  clear  that  the  limit  of  1,  J,  \^  -J*  &c-  i*  0. 
Now  the  extraction  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  roots  of  any  number 
is  a  series  of  processes  by  which  a  succession  of  results  is  produced » 
which  continually  approximate  to  unity,  and  without  limit :  so  that  there 
is  no  fraction  so  near  to  unity  but  some  root  of  any  given  number  is 
nearer.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  0  which  results  from  division  is 
equally  proper  to  be  written  in  the  equation  a**  =  1  as  the  0  which  re* 
suits  from  subtraction. 

The  idea  of  making  a  difference  between  the  0  which  results  from 
one  process  and  from  another  may  be  entirely  new  to  the  student ;  but 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  him  see  that  the  distinction  is  ns  necessary 
as  the  introduction  of  Q  itself.  Undoubtedly,  the  better  way  would  be 
to  dispense  with  all  ideas,  as  well  as  symbols,  which  give  trouble ;  and, 
unquestionably,  books  might  be  written  which  should  dis|)ense  alto- 
gether with  the  symbols  as  well  as  ideas  of  0  and  oc  .  But  two  questions 
would  arise.  1 .  Would  the  extension  of  mathematical  works  to  four  or 
five  times  their  present  length  be  desirable,  if  it  could  be  avoided  by 
devoting  some  space  to  the  method  of  abbreviation  (for  it  will  be  shown 
to  be  nothing  more)  by  which  x  =:  0  is  made  the  representation  of  a 
train  of  suppositions,  and  the  final  result  arising  from  them  ?  2.  Would 
the  books  so  written  present  results  more  correctly  *  deduced  from  more 

*  We  should  h&v«  said  logicali^t  but  we  Are  ashamed  of  the  uso  which  has  fre- 
quently been  made  of  this  wurd  by  matheinaticianit,  in  BngUnd  at  least.  By  iogicai 
we  cannot  agree  to  mean  atiythinf;^  but  an  abbreviation  ot  *'thut  which  is  a  correct 
application  of  the  pnuciples  of  logic  ;'*  and,  on  looking  into  writers  on  that  subject, 
we  find  that  logic,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  has  always  meant  the  art  of  making 
correct  deductions  from  the  principles  employed,  and  acconlingly  we  find  that  writers 
on  logic,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  imagineil  that  metaphysics  and  logic 
were  the  same  things,  have  confined  themtelvts  to  methods  of  tieducingf  not  to 
methods  of  teiting  the  prinrip/rM  from  which  deductions  are  to  be  made.  liVt  us  gti 
back  to  the  time  of  Wallis,  who  was  a  sufficient  s{»ecimen  both  of  the  logician  and 
the  mathematician,  and  take  an  example  out  of  his  book,  which  is  given  as  correct 
iM  /ej^tc.  **  When  the  sun  shines  it  is  dav ;  but  the  tun  always  shines,  therefore  it  is 
always  day.*'     l)i*l  WuUis  really  mean  that  the  sun  always  shines  ?  Surely  not.  but 
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intelligible  principles  ?  The  student  must  settle  this  point  for  himself 
in  due  time  :  for  the  present  we  shall  go  on  with  our  attempt  to  make 
0  and  ac  intelligible.  A  century  ago,  Fontenelle  remarked  that  these 
s3finbol8  had  conquered  by  numbers,  and  by  their  obstinacy  in  present- 
ing themselves  throughout  the  mathematical  sciences. 

We  have  said  that  the  symbol  0  cannot  be  absolute,  but  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained.  Con* 
sequently,  we  cannot  reason  upon  0  as  such,  because  it  is  only  a  symbol 
of  part  of  a  result.  It  expresses  that,  in  some  manner  or  other,  a  per- 
fect absence  of  all  magnitude  whatever  is  either  arrived  at,  or  is  the 
limit  of  a  series  of  suppositions.  But  why  does  not  this  equally  apply  to 
1,  2,  3,  &c.,  which  may  also  be  the  results  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
operations  ?  In  the  reason  for  this  distinction  between  0  and  represen- 
tatives of  magnitude  lies  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  subject. 

It  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  sufficiently  obvious  principle,  that  if  a 
certain  equation  being  absolutely  true  is  the  test  of  a  certain  problem 
being  solved,  then  the  same  equation  being  nearly  true  (whatever  degree 
of  approximation  we  choose  to  mean  by  nearly)  will  be  the  proper  test 
of  the  problem  being  nearly  solved  (in  the  same  sense).  For  instance, 
what  is  that  number  which  is  doubled  by  adding  ten  to  it  ?  Answer, 
whatever  number  satisfies  the  equation  2ar  ==  x+ 10,  namely  x=  10.  If 
we  choose  to  call  *001  a  small  fraction,  then  certainly  9*9999  is  nearly 
a  solution  of  the  preceding;  for,  by  adding  10  we  get  19*9999,  and  by 
doubling  we  get  19*9998  differing  by  only  '0001,  which  is  a  small 
quantity.  And  it  would  seem  equally  obvibus  that,  if  two  equations  be 
absolutely  of  the  same  meaning,  so  that  one  must  be  true  when  the 
other  is  true,  and  one  can  be  deduced  from  the  other :  it  would  seem, 
we  say,  that  any  number  which  nearly  solves  the  first  nearly  solves  the 
second,  let  nearly  mean  what  it  may.  I^t  us  then  ask,  what  are  the 
tests  of  absolute  equality  between  x  and  y.    The  equation  xr:y  may  be 

converted  either  into  jc  —  y  =  0,  or  into  -  =  1.     Either  of  these  two 

y 

equations  may  be  made  to  follnw  from  the  other  :  if  a:  —  y  =  0,  then 

X  .    X 

^=^y»  or  —  =  1 ;  if  -  =  1,  then  x  =  y,  or  a:  —  y  =  0.      So  that,  as 

y  y 

tests  of  absolute  equality,  they  are  in  fact  the  same  equations.  If  then 
the  first  equation  be  nearly  true,  so  will  be  the  second,  we  might  think. 
What  shall  we  mean  by  nearly  ?  Let  us  say  that  an  equation  is  nearly 
satbfied,  when  the  error  made  by  taking  as  a  solution  that  which  is  not 
a  solution,  does  not  amount  to'OOOl.  Let  x  =  '0009,  y=  -0001. 
We  have  then, 

only  this :  that  the  above  is  good  logic,  namely  that  the  conclusion  is  a  correct  and 
neeetiary  consequence  of  the  premises,  and  that  logic  is  simplv  the  art  of  deducing 
correct  and  necessary  deductions  from  premises.  Now  our  books  of  controversial 
mathematics  swarm  with  the  use  of  the  words  /oyicai  and  Ulogical,  not  as  applied  to 
methods  of  dcdudnfr,  but  as  to  the  principlesy  from  which  deduction  is  to  be  made.  One 
assumes  infinitely  kmali  quantities,  which  is  very  iUugica/y  says  another ;  one  approvef 
of  Euclid*s  axiom,  which  another  says  is  a^aiust  all  good  loffic.  It  is  clear  then,  that 
maiheniaticians  must  have  got  the  habit,  smce  the  time  they  left  off  studying  log*c, 
of  making  the  word  /o^'ca/ stand  for  n^A/,  or  trtte,  or  rewumable,  ot  proper ^  or  correct, 
or  some  such  teim«  We  therefore  be^  leave  to  use  the' term  correct  instead  of  logi« 
cal,  not  that  there  would  be  any  harm  m  making  the  word  iotficat  (or  chemical)  stand 
for  correct,  but  only  because,  where  there  are  two  words  meaning  ditierent  things  in 
fllTiiK^ogv  and  usage  out  of  mathematics,  it  is  unnecessary  to  com'ert  one  into  the 
other  in  theiii. 
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x^y  ss  *0008  leM  thftn  'OOl  or  or  —  y  =  0  it  nearly  true ; 

X         •0009  X 

—     =  t:;::^  o'  ^  w*d  —  a=  I  U  very  far  from  the  truth. 
y  -0001  y  ^ 

Consequently,  considered  as  means  of  estimating  approach  to  equality, 
these  equations  mean  very  different  things.  And  if  we  look  at  x—y  we 
shall  see  that  there  are  two  ways  of  making  it  very  small  (whatever 
small  may  mean)  :  either  let  x  and  y  be  not  small,  but  very  nearly 
equal,  say,  for  instance,  x  s:  7*000001  y  =  1 :  or  let  x  and  y  both  be 
very  small  without  considering  whether  they  are  nearly  equal  or  not,  for 
then  X  —  y,  being  smaller  than  jr,  is  also  small.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  not  all  small  quantities  nearly  equal  ?  Are  not  all  small  quantitiea 
nearly  equal  to  nothing,  and  are  not  quantities,  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  the  same,  nearly  equal  to  one  another  ?  A  student  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  0  as  a  quantity,  without  reference  to  any  explanation, 
will  be  sure  to  think  so :  but  that  he  should  not  think  so,  and  should 
clearly  see  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  not  to  think  so,  is  as  necessary 
for  the  Differential  Calculus  as  the  notion  of  space  to  geometry  or 
number  to  arithmetic.  We  must  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  fun- 
damental axioms  of  mathematics,  in  order  to  see  what  modifications  are 
required  when  the  conditions  of  an  axiom  are  not  absolutely  fulfilled, 
but  only  nearly  so,  where,  by  the  word  nearly,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
signify  any  degree  of  approximation  we  please. 

Let  us  first  take  the  absolute  condition  of  equality  or  <—  y  =s  0  coupled 
with  the  relative  notion  of  ftearly  eaual,  simply  defined  as  a  phrase  to 
signify  that  x  —  y  is  small.  We  Know  then,  that  the  doubles,  the 
trebles,  the  quadruples  of  equals  are  themselves  equals,  and  so  on  for 
ever  ;  but  the  same  does  not  follow  of  the  relative  notion.  For  if  x  —  y 
be  small,  yet  2  x  —  2  y  will  be  twice  as  great,  3x  —  3y  three  times  as 
great,  and  so  on :  therefore,  let  small  mean  what  it  may,  there  must 
come  a  value  of  n  x  —  ny  which  is  not  small,  when  x—y  is  small.  Let 
X  exceed  y  by  only  '0001,  which  call  a  small  quantity,  and  let  10,000 
be  the  first  quantity  which  shall  be  called  great.  Then»  though  x  exceed 
y  only  by  '0001,  yet  a  hundred  million  times  x  exceeds  a  hundred 
million  times  y  by  100,000,000  x  *0001  or  by  10,000 :  that  is, 
though  X  is  nearly  equal  to  y,  yet  lO'x  is  not  nearly  equal  to  lO'y.    But 

X 

let  us  now  signify  absolute  equality  by  —  =:!,  and  let  nearly  eqiuii^  as 

X 

applied  to  x  and  y,  mean  that  -  differs  from  1  by  the  quantity  we  call 

small,  or  by  less.     Then  we  have 

X       2x      3x      4x 

y        2y       3y      4y*  -^ 

W  X  X 

whence  —  is  always  as  near  to  1  as  — ,  and  consequentlyi  under  this 

ftignification  of  nearly-eoual,  it  follows  that  any  equimultiples  of  nearly 
equal  quantities  are  nearly  equal,  which  is  true  of  the  first  notion  only 
within  certain  limits.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  definition  of 
nearly*equal  agrees  with  the  first  when  the  magnitudes  in  question  are 
not  such  as  are  called  small,  and  differs  from  it  when  they  are  very 
amall  or  verv  great.  Thus,  '001  being  called  small,  7  001  and  1  aim 
nearly  equal  on  both  suppositions :  for 
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-^  =     100014...     1001  — 7  =  KX)! 

the  first  near  to  1,  the  second  small.  But  *001  and  '0001  are  ouly 
nearly  equal  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  phrase  is  to  be  applied  when 
X  —  y  is  small,  for 

•"^1  ^  ^^        -001— -0001  =  -0009. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  x  be  100,000  and  y  s:  99,900,  we  shall  find 

X 

tiiat  x  -—  y  ia  not  small,  but  —  is  near  to  1. 

y 

Before  we  proceed  to  fix  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  nearly  wpuU  for 
future  use,  we  shall  ask  which  term  would  be  adopted  by  common  usage. 
We  know  that  to  a  carpenter,  the  hundredth  and  the  thousandth  parts 
of  an  inch  are  the  same  thing,  that  is,  both  such  small  lengths  as  to  be  of 
BO  consequence  whatever.  They  may  therefore  be  called  by  him,  without 
incoQvenienee,  nearly  or  even  absolutely  equal ;  but  only  in  this  sense,  that 
his  means  of  measuring  do  not  serve  to  distinguish  one  from  the  odier, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should.  But  if  ever  it  became  necessary 
to  work  with  exactness  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  such  power  of 
rejection  would  no  longer  exist,  and  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
would  be  called  a  great  error,  and  by  no  means  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  the  thousandth  part.  On  the  same  principle,  a  sum  of  money  is 
considered  as  deriving  its  commercial  importance,  not  fi'om  its  own  mag- 
nitude, but  from  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  in  question. 
A  man  who  should  incur  a  debt  on  his  own  representation  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  thousand  pounds,  would  not  be  held  to  have  committed  a  fraud 
if  it  turned  out  that  he  had  only  nine  hundred  and  ninety,  or  ten  pounds 
less.  But  a  man  who  should  do  the  same  on  his  own  assertion  that  he 
could  command  twenty  pounds,  would  be  suspected  if  it  turned  out  to 
be  only  ten. 

The  method  of  using  the  term  nearly  equals  which  is  the  most  conve- 
nient in  common  life,  also  will  appear  to  be  the  most  convenient  in 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  we  shall  therefore  adopt  it  in  the  following 
definition.  Two  quantities  are  said  to  be  more  nearly  equal  than  two 
others,  when  the  greater  of  the  first  divided  by  the  less  is  nearer  to 
unity  than  the  greater  of  the  second  divided  by  tne  less.     Thus  260  is 

«i.^  V      « .        «  1.  260 .  ,    ..      8 . 

nearer  to  250  than  8  is  to  I.  because  rr-r  is  nearer  to  1  than  -  is  to  1. 

260  7 

a  e 

Or  ainoe,  in  the  preceding  definition^  •^-..- 1  is  less  than  tt  — •  1  when 

a  and  b  are  more  nearly  equal  than  e  and/,  it  follows  that  •       •  is  less 

than  — ~ ,  that  is,  not  that  a  —  6  is  less  that  e  — /,  but  that  a  —  6  is  a 

less  part  of  b  than  e  — /is  of/. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  axiom  :  if  equals  be  added  to  or  taken  from 

equals,  the  remainders  are  equal.     This  may  follow  according  to  the 

a 
aotkm  of  nearly  equal,  derived  both  from  a  —  A  =  0  and  from  t-  =^  la 
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but,  for  reasons  given  before,  it  does  not  follow  for  any  number  whatso- 
ever of  nearly-equals  according  to  the  first  definition.  But  it  follows  of 
any  number  whatsoever  of  nearly  equals  according  to  the  second :  for  if 


?=' 


a 


jf 


—  =  1  +  0/    ^— !+«".... 


it  will  be  shown  of  a  +  a'+  ....  and  6  +  6'  +  •  •  • .  that 

o  4-  fl^+ —  1  J-  fi 

6  +  6'+....  ""     '^^ 

where  /3  must  lie  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  «,  0/. . . .  >  and  there- 
fore must  be  called  small,  if  all  the  set  u,  «'• . . .  are  severally  small. 
But  the  convenience  of  this  mode  of  defining  nearly  equal  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  in  the  rest  of  this  work,  and  we  therefore  pass  to  its 
most  important  application.  It  appears  that  two  quantities,  however 
small  they  may  be,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  approximating  on  account 
of  their  smallness ;  for,  in  fact,  they  may  be  possibly  receding  from 
each  other,  even  while  they  are  absolutely  diminishing,  or  approaching 
to  0.  The  following  instances  will  show  this  to  happen  in  certain  cases. 


B 


Let  a  circle  be  drawn  of  which  any  diameter  A  B  is  taken.  Let  any 
point  P  be  taken,  as  near  to  B  as  may  be  chosen,  and  draw  P  M  per- 
pendicular to  the  diameter  A  B.  From  0  draw  0  T  perpendicular  to  the 
same  diameter,  and  produce  B  P  to  meet  OT  in  T.  We  have  then  a 
rectilinear  triangle  MBP,  the  sides  of  which  become  smaller  and 
smaller  as  P  is  placed  nearer  and  nearer  to  B,  in  such  a  manner  that,  by 
making  P  sufficiently  near  to  B,  we  may  render  either  of  the  sides  as 
small  as  we  plesse.  If  P  absolutely  coincide  with  B  there  is  no  such 
triangle  at  all.  The  question  is,  what  relations  do  P  M,  M  B,  and  B  P, 
as  they  diminish,  assume  or  tend  to  assume,  not  with  respect  to  any 
fixed,  or  given,  or  constant  magnitude,  such  as  0  A,  but  with  respect  to 
each  other  ?  As  P  approaches  towards  B,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle 
O  B  P  increases.     For  the  angle  P  0  B  diminishes,  and 

Z  OBP  =  Two  right  angle.  -  Z  FOB  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^_  ZTOB 

As  P  approaches  without  limit  to  B,  the  angle  PO  B  diminishes  without 
limit,  or  the  timtt  of  the  angle  O  B  P  is  a  right  angle :  that  is,  the 
line  BPT  coutinually  approaches  to  a  state  of  parallelism  with  OT,  or 
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the  point  T  recedes  'from  O  farther  and  farther  without  limit.  Place 
the  point  T  ever  so  far  from  O,  and  T  B  will  cut  the  circle  somewhere. 
If  O  B  were  one  foot,  and  if  0  T  were  a  hundred  thousand  feet,  still  P 
would  he  a  distinct  point  from  B.  It  is  true  that  the  arc  PB  would 
hardly  he  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  hut  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  triangle  PM  B.  It  is  perfectly 
within  the  limit  of  geometrical  conception  to  imagine  all  the  diagrams 
of  the  six  hooks  of  Euclid  drawn  within  the  compass  of  a  square, 
having  for  its  side  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch :  perhaps  many 
of  our  readers  have  seen  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Decalogue  written  within  the  compass  of  a  sixpenny  piece.  In  the 
first  case,  every  figure  would  have  the  same  proportions  existing 
between  its  parts  as  in  the  largest  diagram  ever  displayed  in  a 
lecture-room :  in  the  second,  the  length  of  two  letters  would  preserve 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  largest  handwriting.  Hence  all  we 
know  of  the  sides  P  M,  M  B,  and  B  P,  being  that  they  become  small 
together,  smaller  together,  and  finally,  as  the  phrase  is,  vanish  together, 
we  cannot  from  this  alone  affirm  any  thing  as  to  whether  or  no  they 
approach  to  or  recede  from  equality  according  to  our  definition  of  such 
approach  or  recession :  for  this  depends,  not  upon  the  absolute  mag- 
nitudes of  the  quantities  in  question,  but  upon  how  many  times,  or  parts 
of  times,  each  is  contained  in  the  other.  Two  quantities  may  both  be 
small,  hut  one  may  be  a  thousand  times  the  other  :  two  quantities  may 
both  be  great,  but  one  may  contain  the  other  only  one  time  and  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  time.  Hence  we  must  examine  the  figure  itself,  and 
from  its  particular  properties,  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  we  must 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  law  of  relation  changes  (if  it  do 
change)  while  the  triangle  is  diminished. 

Since  the  triangle  P  M  B  must  be  similar  to  the  triangle  T  0  B,  we 
see  that,  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  former,  T  O 
bean  to  0  B  the  same  proportion  as  P  M  to  M  B.  Consequently,  as 
often  as  O  B  is  repeated  in  T  O  so  often  is  M  B  repeated  in  M  P.  But  as 
P  approaches  towards  B,  the  point  T  recedes  without  limit  from  O,  that 
is,  there  is  no  point  so  distant  from  O  but  T  must  reach  it  before  P 
reaches  B.  Therefore,  there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  M  P  will  con- 
tain M  B  more  times  than  that  number  before  P  reaches  B.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  fundamental  points  of  the  Differential  Calculus  : 
tiDO  quantities  both  diminish  loiihout  limits  yet  as  they  diminish  more 
and  more^  one  contains  the  oilter  more  and  more  times  without  limit, 
so  thai  if  we  wish  to  designate  any  number,  however  great,  we  can  do 
it  by  assigning  some  position  ofP  near  to  B,  and  saying  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  P  M  contains  MB  ;  and  the  greater  the  number  we 
wish  to  designate^  the  nearer  must  P  be  placed  to  B.  This  result  as 
announced  must  appear  surprising  at  first :  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
by  considering  that,  as  to  proportion  of  its  dimensions,  the  triangle  T  O  B 
is  only  a  magnified  representation  of  the  triangle  PMB. 

The  difficulty  of  the  proposition  lies,  firstly,  in  our  not  being  used  to 
consider  that  the  proportions  of  figures  do  not  depend  upon  their  size, 
but  upon  what  Euclid  terms  the  ratio  (Xoyoc)  which  he  says  *  is  (if  we 

^  The  tx8DBlaton  and  commentators  of  Euclid  have  first  cut  this  defiuition  to 
pieces  that  they  might  quarrel  atwut  putting  the  parts  tof^her  again.     To  Knelish 
readers  e? eiy  word  of  Euclid  is  curious,  and  we  shall  tVjrefore  show  how  they  nave 
managed.    Simson,  and  all  the  recognised  editions  in  our  language,  express  thr 
sdres  to  this  cflEbet :— «<  Ratio  it  a  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes  with  resper 

c 
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may  coin  such  an  English  word)  the  number'Of-timeS'neis,  or  quantu-- 
pliciti/y  of  one  quantity,  considered  with  reapect  to  another.  Becauae 
we  Beldom  have  to  consider  small  quantities  except  as  parts  of  larger 
ones ;  we  carry  with  us  our  notion  of  small nesa  to  the  comparison  of  two 
small  quantities,  where,  in  propriety,  the  notion  of  amallneaa  ought  not 
to  enter. 

The  second  cause  of  difficulty  lies  in  our  being  apt  to  run  to  the  limit 
at  which  our  suppositions  cease  to  exist,  and  to  say  that  if  P  M  contain 
M  B  more  and  more  times  without  limit  before  P  can  reach  B»  then 
when  P  actually  reaches  B,  P  M  must  contain  M  B  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  or  one  nothing  contains  another  nothing  an  infinite  number  of 
times.  To  this  we  must  say,  in  the  first  })lace,  that  the  result  is  not 
absurd,  but  only  vague  and  indefinite,  for  nothina  may  be  supposed, 
without  palpable  contradiction,  to  contain  nothing  just  what  number  of 
times  we  like.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen  that  0  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  obtained,  before  we 
can  attempt  to  say  what  are  its  properties.  And  in  the  third  place,  that 
whether  the  two  preceding  arguments  be  good  or  bad,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  but  content  ourselves  with  asserting  what  we  can  prove, 
in  circumstances  which  we  can  understand,  namely,  that  P  may  be 
placed  so  near  to  B,  as  that  P  M  shall  contain  M  B  any  given  number 
of  times  however  great.  If  you  *  name  a  million,  we  can  calculate  to 
any  degree  of  exactness  you  please,  the  angle  P  O  B  which  will  give 
P  M  a  million  times  M  B  :  if  you  name  a  higher  number,  we  can  do  the 
same  ;  name  any  number  you  please,  which  can  he  named^  and  we  can 
do  the  same.  What  have  we  here  to  do  with  either  nothing  or  infinity  ? 
We  say,  that  as  P  approaches  towards  B,  the  ratio  of  P  M  to  MB 
increases  without  limit,  which  is  our  way  of  stating  the  theorem  just 
explained  more  at  length.  If  you  say  that  you  cannot  conceive  P  con- 
tinually approaching  to  B,  and  its  consequences,  without  forming  some 
notion  about  what  will  become  of  these  consequences  when  P  actually 
reaches  B,  we  answer  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  form  your  notion,  and 
it  may  be  anything  you  please,  or  that  you  cannot  help ;  all  we  say  is, 

qtiantity."  The  old  htA'm  veraioni  simply  call  it  a  "  certa  alteriut  ad  alft«imm  habi- 
tudo/'  BilUngslev,  the  oldest  of  the  KnglUh  editon,  calls  it  a  **  haUitude  of  oue 
to  the  other  according  to  quantity."  WiUtamsoD,  in  the  last  cenlury,  who  prided 
hitmelf  upon  his  staunch  adherence  to  Euclid,  ffives  it  correctly  in  a  note,  but  not  in 
the  trxt ;  Cotes  saw  the  propriety  of  an  alteration,  but  did  nut  go  buck  to  the  Greek 
to  make  it,  but  says  it  is  a  mutual  lelatiun  *<  secundum  communem  mensurum,'* 
while  much  discussion  has  ensued  upon  the  meaning  of  the  mangled  definition.  We 
cannot  say  what  they  would  have  done  in  France,  iur  their  editor,  Peyrard,  h«a  omitted 
tlie  fifth  book  altogrther,  but  quotes  it  in  the  sixth.  The  words  of  Kuclid  are  Atyt 
Irri  }i/«  fAtyiiif  ifAtyifHf  n  umrm  srsXixtriirc  irfif  ukXnX*  iruk  txStn^  the  seventh  aud 
cifrhth  words  of  which  were  rendrivd  by  Wallis  and  Gregory  wcundmm  qitaHtHp/tri» 
Intrm.  In  fact,  magnitude  itself  (fciy^i^a;)  is  KucUd*t  term  for  quantity  in  the  usual 
Rn:<)i8h  sense.  The  definition  leemi  to  hint  at  the  very  distinction  drawn  in  the 
ti'xt.  It  is,  wltcn  ve  talk  of  ratio,  we  do  not  talk  of  one  ouantity  or  magnitude,  for 
it  in  a  mutual  relation  between  two  quantities  or  magnituaes  ;  uor  do  we  speak  of 
thfir  quantity,  or  of  how  much  they  are,  but  of  thtir  mutual  quantuplicity,  or  how 
many  times  one  contains  the  othrr:  so  that  two  magnitudes,  however  small,  may 
have  the  ssme  ratio  aa  two  other*  however  gnat,  or  may  give  the  same  answer  to 
the  question,  how  many  times  docs  the  first  contain  the  secouil  P  It  is  true  that  the 
word  u)»cd  hy  Eoclid  does,  according  to  lexico|rraphers,  mean  qvanlUjf  as  wtU  as  ^irAit- 
typliriiy  ;  tiut  as  Kuclid  had  alri'ady  a  word  fot  quantity  or  magnitude,  we  think  the 
sense  in  which  he  employed  it  is  sufficirntly  clear. 

*  We  have  taken  a  locufbry  style  as  the  most  easy  to  write,  and,  ws  believe,  the 
most  tasy  to  understand. 
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that  your  case  is  not  included  in  our  theorem  (whether  it  ought  to  be  or 
not,  we  neither  know  nor  care) ;  all  we  have  eaid  (and  it  hat  been  proved) 
isy  that  as  P  approaches  to  B,  the  ratio  of  PM  to  MB  continually 
inereasee,  and  without  limit.  If  a  supposition  of  your  own,  superadded 
to  ours,  raises  a  difficulty,  you,  who  made  the  supposition,  must  remove 
it  as  you  may.  But  we  can  show  that  the  difficulty  comes  too  late ; 
and  that,  upon  your  own  plan  of  adding  suppositions  to  the  expressed 
statement  of  theorems,  you  ought  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid,  without  any  hope  of  reaching  the  second.  For  when  it 
is  shown  of  all  triangles  whatsoever,  that  the  sum  of  two  sides  is  greater 
than  the  third  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  this  remains  true,  however 
small  the  sides  of  the  triangle  may  be  (which  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  being  asserted  of  any  triangle  whatsoever),  there  comes  the 
difficulty  implied  in  asking  what  the  theorem  means  when  the  triangle 
is  diminished  to  a  point,  and  all  its  sides  are  severally  nothing.  Are  two 
nothings  added  together  greater  than  a  third  nothing  ? 

But  are  we  necessarily  obliged  to  suppose,  that,  because  P  continually 
and  for  ever  approaches  to  B,  therefore  it  will  at  last  come  to  B^ 
By  fio  means,  as  the  following  reasoning  wiU  show.     Suppose  a  circular 


-  w 


are  B  Y  (whose  centre  is  Z)  falling  perpendicularly  upon  one  of  two 
parallels  X  Z  and  Y  Wr  Along  Y  a  point  V  travels  at  the  rate,  say  oif 
a  mile  an  hour,  and  at  every  point  of  its  course  the  line  Z  V  is  drawn, 
meeting  the  circle  in  P.  It  is  clear  first,  that  as  Y  proceeds  from  Y 
along  Y  W,  the  point  P  will  move  towards  B,  for  V  cannot  progress  in 
any  degree  whatsoever  to  the  right  without  requiring  a  line  Z  V  which 
shall  place  P  somewhat  (be  it  ever  so  little)  nearer  to  B.  But  P  cannot 
reach  B,  for  to  suppose  that,  would  be  to  suppose  that  Z  B  produced 
meets  Y  W,  which,  by  previous  supposition,  it  does  not,  be  it  ever  so  far 
produced.  We  can  then  actually  suppose  P  to  move  for  ever  without 
reaching  B,  and  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  whole  of  that  motion, 
the  ratio  of  P  M  to  M  B  increases  continually,  and  without  limit. 

The  third  cause  of  difficulty  lies  in  unlimited  diminution  removing 
figures  out  of  the  province  of  our  senses,  which  are  a  very  great  assist- 
ance in  understanding  the  elementary  propositions  of  geometry.  In 
a]gd>ra,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  apparent,  because  the  senses  do  not  give 
the  same  assistance  in  any  formula  which  has  the  least  complication. 
Compare  for  a  moment  the  degree  of  evidence,  independent  of  reason- 
ing, which  attaches  to  the  two  following  propositions. 

Geometry. 

Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether greater  than  the  third. 

This  difficulty  arises  from  the  student  depending  aomewhat  too  much 
on  ocular  demonstration,  and  not  entirely  on  reasoning,  in  his  preeedinr 
coiine,  and -can  only  be  overcome  by  close  attention  to  the  reasoning. 

c  2 


Algebra. 
=ar+ox+o 


so  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 

"  We  lave  the  result  of  all  that  precedes  in  the  following  proposition. 

If  two  quantities  diminish  together  without  limit j  their  ratio  may  either 

PM 
increase  without  limits  or  diminish  without  limit,    -r^^  is  an  instance 

M  j5 

of  the  first,  and  ^rrj.  of  the  second.     For  to  say  that  P  M  may  he  as 

many  times  M  B  as  we  please,  is  to  say  that  MB  may  he  as  small  a 
fraction  of  P  M  as  we  please. 

But  we  also  have  the  following  proposition.  If  two  quantities  dimi^ 
nish  without  limit,  their  ratio  may  either  increase  or  decrease^  hut  not 
without  limit,  that  is^  may  have  a  finite  limit.  Let  us  suppose  the  suc- 
cession of  quantities  diminishing  without  limit, 

1     t    +    +    +    +,    &c. 

the  ratio  which  each  hears  to  its  predecessor  will  he  an  increasing  ratio; 
for,  dividing  the  second  hy  the  first,  the  third  hy  the  second,  and  so  on, 
we  have 

i  1  *  t  I  h  &c- 
which  is  a  series  of  quantities  increasing  for  ever,  that  is,  it  never  ends, 
and  each  term  is  greater  than  the  preceding.  But  the  increase  is  not 
without  limit ;  for  since  every  numerator  is  less  than  its  denominator, 
every  one  of  the  fractions  is  less  than  unity.  And  unity,  as  the  limit  for 
the  preceding  series  of  fractions,  may  he  thus  represented, — 

1-i,  1-i,  l-:^,  1-+,  1-i.  1-f,  &c. 

which,  heing  generally  I ,  may  be  hrought  as  near  to  one  as  we 

ft 

please,  by  making  n  sufficiently  great.    We  now  return  to  the  figure  in 

page  16,  and  ask,  what  limit  will  the  ratio  of  P  M  to  P  B  assume,  as  P 

approaches  without  limit  to  B.    The  only  thing  we  know  immediately 

from  the  nature  of  the  figure  is  that  P  B,  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 

angled  triangle,  must  always  be  greater  than  P  M  the  side.     But  as  P 

approaches  to  B,  does  the  inequality  increase  or  decrease  ?    Can  we,  in 

the  manner  proved  of  P  M  and  M  B,  place  P  so  near  to  B,  that  P  B 

ahall  be  a  thousand  times  P  M  ?    Since  P  M  is  contained  in  P  B  in  the 

same  manner  as  T  O  in  T  B,  we  must  examine  the  change  of  propor* 

tions  of  the  two  latter,  while  T  recedes  without  limit  from  0.    And 

since  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  the 

third  side,  it  follows  that  T  B  can  never  exceed  T  0  by  so  much  as 

0  B.     And  since,  by  sufficiently    removing  T,  we  can  make  O  B  less 

than  any  given  fraction  (say  one  millionth)  of  TO,  it  follows  that  (since 

removing  T  brings  P  nearer  to  B)  that  by  sufficiently  approaching  P  to 

B,  we  can  make  P  M  differ  from  P  B  by  less  than  its  millionth  part. 

Consequently,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  PB  to  P  M  is  unity;  for,  as  we 

can  take  P  so  near  to  B  that  the  equation 

PB  =  PM  +  lpMor^=l  +  l 

n  PM  n 

■hall  be  satisfied  where  n  may  be  as  great  as  we  please,  it  follows  that 
the  second  side  of  the  equation  shall  be  brought  as  near  to  unity  as  we 
please. 

We  may  make  it  appear  by  the  following  method  that  it  by  no  meant 
follows  that  the  mere  diminution  of  two  quantities  gives  the  right  to 
infer  anything  ai  to  the  alteration  of  relative  magnitude.     A  and  B 
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diminiBh  together,  but  it  may  be  tbat,  vbile  A  loses  one  half  of  its  first 
magnitude,  B  loses  three-tenths  of  itself.  This  is  one  method  of  diminu- 
tion ;  and  if  we  call  a  and  b  the  magnitudes  of  A  and  B  at  the  first  stage, 
then  i  a  and  -jV  b  are  their  magnitudes  at  the  second  stage  alluded 

to.     At  first,  then,  -g  *•  -7- ;  but  —  is  afterwards  ^  a  -7-  ^2^  6  or  |-7i 

less  than  before.  But  if,  while  A  lost  its  half,  B  did  the  same,  the 
ratio  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  And  if  A  lost  only  one-tenth  of 
itself,  while  B  lost  nine-tenths  of  itself,  the  ratio  of  the  two  would  be 
increased  by  their  diminution.  Consequently,  nothing  can  be  inferred 
of  a  ratio  from  the  diminution  of  its  terms,  unless  the  simultaneous  pro- 
portions of  themselves  which  the  terms  lose  be  given. 

The  next  difficulty  is  one  which  should  be  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
because  it  does  not  arise  from  the  preceding  views  of  the  student  being 
too  Hmited,  but  from  his  not  having  had  the  necessary  considerations 
presented  to  him  in  any  manner  or  degree.  Let  us  suppose  it  made 
perfectly  clear  that  two  quantities  may  have  limits,  to  which  they 
approach  together  under  the  same  circumstances;  and,  moreover,  as  in 
preceding  instances,  that  though  we  may  approach  the  limits  as  near 
as  we  please,  yet  we  must  not  consider  the  supposition  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  their  being  actually  reached,  either  because  we  have  then  to 
deal  with  nothings^  or  with  infiniieSj  as  in  p.  20,  where  we  cannot,  in 
Mjxj  finite  number  of  terms,  reach  the  limit  in  question.  The  difficulty 
is,  how  are  we  to  reason  upon  cases  which  we  are  not  allowed  to 
suppose  ?  The  actual  state  of  the  problem  in  which  a  quantity  has 
reached  its  limit  is  expressly  forbidden  to  be  considered.  If  the  limit 
itself  be  known,  this  may  seem  to  be  immaterial ;  but  it  may  be  that 
the  limit  itself  is  to  be  found,  by  means  of  other  limits  which  depend 
upon  the  same  circumstances.  In  this  case,  we  can  only  determine  the 
unknown  limit  by  means  of  an  equation  which  combines  it  with  the 
known  limits.  But  such  an  equation  we  are  not  allowed  to  form* 
The  question  is,  by  what  method  are  we  to  proceed  ? 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  proving  any  assertion :  the  6rst,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  proved  that  the  assertion  is  true,  in  all  the  cases 
which  it  includes ;  this  is  called  direct  reasoning :  the  second,  in  which 
it  is  proved  that  every  proposition  which  contradicts  the  assertion  is 
false ;  this  is  called  indirect  reasoning.  It  seems  customary  to  look 
upon  indirect  reasoning  as  being  of  a  less  conclusive  character  than 
direct  reasoning,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Perhaps  this 
may  depend  upon  the  mental  constitution  of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
reasoning  is  supposed  to  be  addressed ;  to  us  it  seems  equally  conclu- 
sive whether  we  prove  that  every  equiangular  triangle  if  equilateral,  or 
that  he  who  asserts  that  any  one  equiangular  triangle  is  not  equilateral, 
asserts  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  is  less  than  its  part. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  two  quantities,  P  and  Q,  of  which  it  is 
the  property  that  P  is  always  double  of  Q ;  and  let  any  supposition 
whatsoever  make  P  and  Q  approximate  at  the  same  to  the  limits  v  and 
o,  so  that  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  P  and  Q  respectively  brougnt  to 
difier  from  p  and  q  by  quantities  less  than  any  we  may  assign,  however 
small.  Here  P  and  Q  are  what  are  called  variables^  namely,  symbols 
which  have  different  values  upon  difierent  suppositious,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  are  always  connected  by  the  equation  P  =  2  Q ;  and  f  and  q 
are  fixed  limits.  What  we  have  to  prove  is,  that  p  :r  2  9 :  but  we  are  not 
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at  liberty  to  say  that  P  ever  can  be  actually  2=p  or  Q  to  7,  but  only  that 
P  and  Q  may  simultaneously  approach  within  any  degree  of  nearness  to 
p  and  q  short  of  absolute  equality.  That  is,  if  we  say  let  P  =  p  +  «>  and 
Q  =  g  +  )S,  were  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  and  /3  smaller  than  any  quan- 
tity we  may  name,  but  not  absolutely  nothing.  We  shall  not  prove  this 
proposition  p  =  2  9  to  be  true  ;  but  we  shall  prove  everything  which 
contradicts  it  to  be  false.  Now,  what  are  the  propositions  which  con- 
tradict 

p  is  equal  to  2  9  ? 

evidently  only  those  contained  in  the  following — 

p  is  greater  than  2  7,  or  p  is  less  than  2  q. 

If,  then^p  be  greater  than  2 9,  let  it  be  2^  +  m,  therefore  we  have 

Q  =  9  +  )8and2Q=29+2)8  =  P 
or, 

m  +  a  =  2i8         m  =  2)8  — »; 

now  since  p  and  q  are  given  limits,  not  changing  when  P  and  Q  change 
(being  in  fact  the  fixed  quantities  to  which  P  and  Q  in  their  changes 
continually  approach),  it  follows  that  m,  the  difference  between  p  and 
2q,  must  also  be  a  fixed  quantity  throughout  the  changes  of  P  and  Q. 
Therefore  2  fi  —  ck  is  always  the  same  :  but  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  « 
and  fi  as  small  as  we  please,  and  therefore  a  — 2  fi  may  be  as  small  as 
we  please.  That  is,  a  quantity  both  has  a  fijced  value,  and  may  be  as 
small  as  we  please,  which  is  absurd.  Thence  p  =  2  9  +  tn  is  false  ; 
a  similar  train  of  reasoning  will  show  that  p  =  2  9  —  m  is  false,  what- 
ever m  may  be  in  either  case,  provided  it  actually  have  Pome  value. 
But  either p  =  29  +  morp  =  2(7orp  =  29  —  m;  the  first  and  last 
are  false,  therefore  the  second  must  be  true. 

•  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  possible  to  prove 
propositions  with  respect  to  limits,  without  actually  supposing  the  quan- 
tities in  question  to  have  attained  their  limits.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  a  rough  and  practical  kind  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
preparatory  to  more  exact  methods. 

Draw  a  circle  with  a  fine  pencil,  and  nearly  cover  it  with  a  straight- 
edged  piece  of  paper,  and  more  and  more  nearly  until  none  of  the  inte- 
rior is  visible,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  circumference.  That  this 
can  be  the  case  at  all  arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  edge,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  circumfcrcnt  line :  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  geome- 
trical line  should  coincide  with  the  boundary  of  a  circle  for  any  length 
whatsoever.  Draw  two  straight  lines  meeting  each  other,  and  cover 
them  in  the  same  way,  and  a  similar  effect  will  not  be  produced,  at  least 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent.  And  even  if  a  geometrical  circle  could 
be  drawn,  and  a  geometrical  straicht  line  applied  to  it,  provided  only 
we  could  conceive  these  lines  without  breadth  to  rcHect  light,  and  be 
visible,  the  same  effect  would  he  produced.  Let  A  B  be  the  imaginary 
edge  of  the  paper  (supposed  perfectly  straight),  and  A  D  B  a  part, either 


of  the  circle,  or  of  the  intersecting  straight  lines,  according  to  the  figure 
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choatOi  while  C  D  is  in  both  cases  a  perpendicular  dropped  from  the 
highest  point  upon  AB.  Let  us  now  conceive  the  edge  of  the  paper 
moved  up  parallel  to  itself  very  near  to  D.  As  our  eyes  cannot  per« 
oeive  lengths  of  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  imallnesst  let  the  mini^ 
mum  visibtie  (least  visible  portion)  of  length  he  named ;  it  matters 
Utile  what  it  may  be,  say  it  is  one  millionth  of  an  inch.  Then  let  the 
edge  of  the  paper  be  moved  up  until  C  D  is  in  both  causes  less  than  one 
millionth  of  an  inch.  The  consequences  will  be  very  diilereiit  in  the 
two  cases.  In  the  straight  lines,  C  D  B  will  always  change  so  as  to 
remain  similar  to  its  first  form,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  C  D  to  D  B 
will  not  alter.  If  we  suppose  DB  and  D  A  together  to  be  Ave  times 
C  D,  then  so  soon  as  C  D  is  less  than  the  five-millionth  part  of  an  inch, 
there  will  be  no  visible  length  in  the  triangle  A  DB,  and  nothing  will 
be  seen  but  a  point.  But  in  the  circle,  if  we  suppose  the  radius  to  be 
one  foot,  it  will  follow  that  when  C  D  is  the  five-millionth  part  of  an 
inch,  AB  will  be  more  than  fourteenrihousand  times  as  great  as  C  D, 
that  is,  nearly  three  times  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  will  there- 
fore be  a  visible  length.  This  depends  upon  what  has  been  already 
proved,  that  the  smaller  C  D  is  taken  or  the  nearer  B  approaches  to  C, 
the  more  times  will  C  B  contain  C  D,  and  this  without  limit. 

In  practice,  then,  a  small  arc  of  a  curve  may  be  considered  as  a 
straight  line,  the  words,  in  praciicei  always  implying  that  there  are 
lengths  so  small  that  they  may  be  absolutely  rejected  as  inconsiderable, 
and  without  sensible  error  for  the  obje^st  in  view.  Suppose  jiow  wc 
were  to  divide  a  circle  into  a  thousand  equal  arcs  :  measure  each  arc  very 
accurately  as  if  it  were  a  straight  line,  that  is  from  end  to  end  along  A  C  B, 
instead  of  round  A  D  B,  and  put  the  whole  results  together :  would  the 
totai  sums  of  these  measurements  be  a  tolerably  correct  value  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  f  By  no  means,  would  be  the  first  answer 
which  suggests  itself:  for,  however  small  the  error  may  be  in  taking 
each  individual  arc  to  be  a  straight  line,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  a 
thousand  errors  in  the  summation,  and  we  do  not  gain  anything  by 
measuring  twelve  separate  inches,  each  one-tenth  too  small,  to  avoid 
measuring  a  foot  .upwards  of  a  whole  inch  too  small.  But  the  preced- 
ing answer  is  not  correct ;  for  it  happens  that,  by  diminishing  the  arcs, 
we  not  only  diminish  the  absolute  error  made  by  reckoning  an  arc  to  be 
a  straight  line,  but  we  also  diminish  the  proportion  which  each  error  is 
of  its  whole  arc*.  If  C  D  be  the  five-millionth  part  of  an  inch, 
then  A  C  fi  will  not  fall  short  of  A  D  B  by  its  fourteen-thousandth 
port ;  but  if  the  arc  A  D  B  were  one-sixth  of  the  whole  circle,  A  C  B 
would  fall  short  of  AD  B  by  more  than  its  twentv-fifth  part.  If  we 
estimate  an  error,  not  by  its  actual  magnitude,  but  by  the  proportion  it 
bears  to  the  thing  measured,  then  the  error  of  the  first  measurement  is 
less  than  that  of  the  second  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  14,000.  To 
illustrate  this,  try  the  following  experiment :  Draw  a  fine  circle  of  three 
inehea  in  radius,  the  circumference  of  which  is  therefore  extremely  near 
to  18*85  inches  or  eighteen  inches  and  seventeen-  twentieths  of  an  inch. 
1£  we  take  an  opening  of  the  compasses  of  three  inches  and  carry  it 
round  the  circle,  we  shall  find  it  contained  exactly  six  times :  or  taking 
chords  instead  of  arcs,  we  then  find  eighteen  inches  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation. Now,  take  an  opening  of  one  inch,  which  we  shall  find  to  go 
round  the  whole  eircumference  eighteen  times,  with  an  arc  over,  having 

*  Tbe  thidsnt  nratt  paiHeularly  attend  to  this.     If  any  one  lentenoe  in  the  whole 
iwok  oaghito  be  caUad  th€  <  DiffereatUl  Cakvlut,'  thu  w  it. 
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a  chord  of  about  thirteen -twentieths  of  an  inch.  Subject  then  to 
the  errors  of  taking  chords  for  arcs  in  this  second  measurement,  we  con- 
clude the  circle  to  be  18j  f  inches,  considerably  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  first.  Now,  though  in  the  second  measurement  we  have  accumulated 
nineteen  errors,  while  in  the  first  there  were  only  six,  yet  each  error  of 
the  first  measurement  amounts  to  this,  that  the  chord  falls  short  of  the 
arc  by  about  its  twenty-fifth  part,  while  in  the  second  measurement  the 
chord  falls  short  of  the  arc  by  only  about  its  two-hundredth  part. 
Consequently,  the  total  error  of  the  second  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
first  in  about  the  proportion  of  200  to  25  or  8  to  1 ,  which,  in  the  actual 
rough  measurement  we  have  given,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  this  way  we  may  see,  what  will  afterwards  be  more  strictly  proved, 
that  the  following  assertion,  Any  arc  of  a  curve  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  chords  of  its  parts^  is  of  this  kind  : — 

1.  It  is  never  true  :  for  every  chord  is  shorter  than  its  arc. 

2.  If  the  whole  arc  be  divided  into  a  moderately  great  number  of 
parts,  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

3.  It  can  be  brought  as  near  to  absolute  truth  as  we  please  (that  is', 
the  error  involved  in  it  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please)  if  we  are  at 
liberty  to  divide  the  whole  arc  of  the  curve  into  as  many  parts  as  we 
please. 

When  we  speak  of  one  false  proposition  as  being  more  near  the  truth 
than  another,  we  mean  that  the  numerical  error  made  by  acting  upon  the 
first  is  less  than  that  made  by  acting  upon  the  second.  And  by  saying 
that  an  assertion  can  be  brought  as  near  the  truth  as  we  please,  we 
mean  that,  by  some  particular  disposition  of  the  circumstances  which  it 
leaves  at  our  disposal,  we  can  make  the  numerical  error  which  it  involves 
as  small  as  we  please.  For  instance,  the  preceding  proposition  is  an 
assertion  about  an  arc  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  which  it  does  not 
fix.  It  is  never  true ;  but  the  greater  the  number  of  parts  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  speak,  the  less  will  be  the  error  it  asserts,  and  that  with- 
out limit.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  imagine  the  arc  first  divided 
into  ten  parts,  afterwards  into  100  parts,  afterwards  into  a  1000  parts, 
and  so  on,  and  if  we  add  together  the  ten  chords  in  the  first,  giving  A, 
the  hundred  in  the  second,  giving  B,the  thousand  in  the  third,  giving  C, 
and  so  on,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  terms  A,  B,  C,  &c,  which  approach 
continually  towards  a  certain  limit,  which,  however,  they  never  actually 
reach.  With  reference  to  the  problem  of  finding  an  arc  of  a  known 
curve,  the  Differential  Calculus  ascertains  what  is  the  form  and  value 
of  the  parts  which  are  to  be  added ;  the  Integral  Calculus  adds  them 
together  and  gives  the  result.  At  least  this  is  the  first  rough  defini- 
tion of  these  terms  which  can  be  given  to  a  beginner. 

In  the  following  form  the  preceding  assertion  is  strictly  true.  The  arc  of 
a  curve  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  chords  of  all  its  parts.  No  addition 
of  chords  will  be  sufficient ;  we  must  observe  the  sum  of  the  chords  of  10 
parts,  of  100  parts,  of  1000  parts,  and  so  on,  and  find  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  series  of  terms  so  obtained  the  value  of  their  limit  It  might 
be  said  that  the  proposition,  *'  The  arc  of  a  curve  is  equal  to  the  turn  of 
the  chords  of  all  its  parts,"  is  actually  true  \i  all  the  possible  parts  be 
really  taken.  But  the  determination  of  all  the  possible  parts  into 
whicn  a  whole  can  be  divided,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  determination  of 
an  infinite  number,  which  is  impracticable  even  in  imaginatbn.  Every 
part  of  a  magnitude  is  itself  a  whole  so  far  as  subdivision  ia  concerned : 
that  is,  it  admits  of  «s  many  subdivisions  aa  the  whole  from  which  it 
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was  obtained.  And  it  Lb  therefore  impossible  to  subdivide  the  magni- 
tude until  there  is  no  such  thing  as  further  subdivision. 

But  the  theorems  which  we  have  been  considering,  led  to  the  notion 
of  infinilely  small  quantities^  the  most  convenient  of  all  aimplificationBy 
when  proposed  in  a  proper  manner.  Seeing  that  every  magnitude  can 
be  subdivided  into  parts  which  shall  severally  be  as  small  as  we  please, 
it  was  imagined  that  all  quantities  could  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  infiuitely  small  parts,  each  of  those  parts  being  in 
magnitude  less  than  any  assigned  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  yet  not  abso- 
lutely equal  to  nothing.  On  the  glaring  untruth  of  this  conception, 
positively  considered,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word ;  but  it  is  never- 
theleas  one  of  those  assertions  which  can  be  made  as  near  as  we  please 
to  truth.  For  a  quantity  can  be  made  up  of  as  many  parts  as  we 
please,  each  of  which  shall  be  as  small  as  we  please.  And  all  the  con- 
sequences of  this  assumption,  properly  deduced,  will  be  true  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  an  abbreviated  way  of  representing  the  necessity 
of  dividing  quantity  into  parts,  which  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  as  many 
as  we  please.  The  only  danger  is,  that  the  student  should  fall  into  the 
error  of  treating  the  assumption  itself  as  an  absolute  truth  ;  but  from 
this  he  will  perhaps  be  saved  by  observing  that  though  the  doctrine  of 
infinitely  small  quantities  appears  simple  and  natural,  owing  to  the 
mind  being  always  accustomed  in  practice  to  reject  quantities  on 
account  of  smallness,  yet  that  its  immediate  consequences  present  unna- 
tural absurdities.  Allow,  for  a  moment,  the  notion  of  infinitely  small 
quantities,  and  in  the  figure  of  page  16,  suppose  P  B  to  be  infinitely 
small.  Then  P  M  and  M  B  will  be  infinitely  small,  but  the  latter  will  be 
now  an  absolutely  incomprehensibility.  For  since  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  smaller  P  M  is,  the  more  times  does  it  contain  M  B,  it  follows  that 
when  P  M  is  infinitely  small,  it  contains  M  B  an  infinite  number  of  times ; 
so  that  M  B  is  only  an  infinitely  small  part  of  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity. This  beats  all  our  power  of  imagining  subdivisions,  and  therefore 
(which  may  appear  strange)  we  may  be  justified  in  retaining  the  terms 
of  the  infinitesimal  Calculus  as  a  method  of  abbreviating  stricter  pro- 
positions, when  properly  understood.  For,  if  the  student  should  ever 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  sees  reason  in  the  use  of  infinitely  small 
quantities,  absolutely  considered,  he  has  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  idea 
of  an  infinitely  small  part  of  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  and  he  will 
surely  remember  that  the  modes  of  speech  employed  are  only  abbrevi- 
ations of  assertions  which  are  to  be  reasoned  on  in  their  strict  form, 
though  expressed  for  shortness  in  one  which  is  not  absolutely  correct. 

lu  algebra,  the  use  of  the  term  "  infinitely  great "  is  universal,  though 
the  notion  attached  is  not  that  derived  from  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
To  use  the  words  infinilely  great  in  any  sense,  and  to  reject  the  correspond- 
ing method  of  using  the  words  infinitely  smadly  is  to  accustom  our- 
sdves  to  false  distinctions.     If  it  be  proper,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 

to  say  that  x  is  infinitely  great,  it  is  equally  proper  to  say  that  —  is 

X 

infinitely  small.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  when  ^  is  infinite,  —  is  nothing ; 

X  « 

and  the  meaning  is  simply  this,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  smallness 
of  — ,  if  there  be  no  limit  to  the  greatness  of  a;,  or  that  by  making  x 

X 

sofficiently  great,  we  may  make  —  as  small  as  we  please*    "When  we 

X 
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have  to  compare  —  with  a  fixed  quantity,  for  instance,  in  the  expres- 

aion  a  -{ — ,  we  may  indifferently  use  the  phrases  nothing  or  infinitely 

small,  because,  in  every  sense  in  which  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to  use 
them,  they  here  mean  the  same  thing.  The  notion  of  infinitely  small 
quantities  is  in  fact  that  of  comparing  different  nothings  springing  from 
different  suppositions,  as  if  they  had  relative  magnitudes  depending 
upon  the  suppositions  which  produced  them  :  a  method  of  reasoning 
which  never  can  be  admitted  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  whatso- 
ever. What  we  here  mean  to  illustrate  is  this ;  that  the  forms  of  speak- 
ing, which  such  an  hypothesis  would  require,  may  be  made  to  give  use- 
ful abbreviations  of  propositions  deduced  from  stricter  methods.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  mathematics,  as  in  everything  else,  no 
definition  of  single  words  is  always  sufficient  to  define  the  meaning  of 
words  put  together  in  a  sentence,  and  the  following  explanations  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  meaning  which  we  intend  to  affix  to  the  sentences 
in  italics. 

1.  Two  infinitely  small  quantities  may  have  a  finite  ratio.  Two 
quantities  may  diminish  without  limit,  and  may  still  preserve  a  finite 
ratio,  which  is  either  a  given  ratio,  or  which  becomes  nearer  and  nearer 
without  limit  to  a  given  ratio,  as  the  two  quantities  diminish.  The 
ratio  may  or  may  not  alter  as  the  quantities  diminish.  And  when 
we  say  that  two  infinitely  small  quantities  have  an  infinitely  ereat  ratio, 
we  mean  that  the  first  divided  by  the  second  increases  without  limit  when 
the  quantities  themselves  diminish  without  hmit. 

2.  When  x  is  infinitely  small^  B  is  equal  to  C.     By  this  we  mean 

that,  by  making  x  sufficiently  small,  we  may  make  -^  as  nearly  equal  to 

\j 

unity  as  we  please. 

3.  When  x  is  infinitely  stnall,  B  is  infinitely  near  to  C.  This  is  the 
last  in  a  different  form,  and  will  illustrate  what  we  have  said,  that  the 
theory  of  infinitely  small  quantities,  in  the  absolute  meaning  of  the 
terras,  is  equivalent  to  giving  relative  magnitudes  to  nothings.  If 
we  have  to  consider  C  without  reference  to  the  difference  between  B 
and  C,  and  if  the  diminution  of  x,  without  limit,  give  the  limit  1  tu 

y;^  we   sim2)ly  say  that  the  limit  of  C  is  B.     But,  if  we  have  to  cou- 
\j 

sider  the  diminishing  difference  of  C  and  B,  and  to  compare  it  with 

jc  or  any  other  simultaneously  diminishing  magnitude,  in  order  to  see 

whether  the  ratio  of  the  two  remain  finite  or  not,  we  then  simply  say 

that,  instead  of  considering  B  and  C  as  equal,  they  are  infinitely  near  to 

each  other,  or  their  difference  is  infinitely  small. 

4.  Of  tivo  infinitely  small  qvantities^  one  may  he  infinitely  greater 
than  the  other.  By  this  we  mean  to  abbreviate  the  following : — ^Two  quan- 
tities may  diminish  without  limit,  so  that  the  more  they  are  diminished, 
the  more  times  does  one  of  them  contain  the  other  ;  and  this  without 
any  lipfiit  to  the  nximbcr  of  times  just  mentioned. 

The  term  infiniicly  great  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  correspondhig 
propositions  relative  lo  magnitudes  which  increase  without  limit.  Tlius, 
when  we  speak  of  two  infinitely  great  masnitudes,  one  of  which  is  infi- 
nitely greater  than  the  other,  we  speak  of  two  quantities  which  simul- 
taneously increase  without  limit,  but  one  of  which  increases  so  much 
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fiuter  than  the  other,  that  it  may  be  made  to  contain  the  other  as  many 
times  88  we  please,  by  making  both  sxifficiently  great.  And  here  we 
shall  observe,  once  for  all,  that 

1.  When  we  speak  of  a  magnitude  increasing  without  limit,  we  do 
not  mean  that  it  actually  increases  so  as  to  be  above  every  limit  which 
could  be  named,  for  that  is  impossible ;  but  that  we  can  make  it  greater 
than  any  quantity  which  we  actually  do  name. 

2.  That  when  we  speak  of  a  quantity  changing  its  value,  we  do  not 
mean,  or  at  least  we  need  not  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  quantity 
itself  grows,  or  Jhwsy  in  the  language  of  fluxions ;  but  that  we  have  a 
symbol  of  magnitude  to  which  we  attribute  different  values  in  succes- 
sion. Bnt  whether  we  take,  for  example,  straight  lines  of  different 
lengths,  and  compare  them  together,  or  whether  we  take  a  straight  line, 
suppose  it  to  acquire  different  lengths  by  the  motion  of  one  of  its  ex- 
treme points,  and  compare  together  its  length  at  one  time,  and  its 
length  at  another  time,  is  perfectly  indifferent. 

In  future  we  shall  use  the  theory  of  limits  in  all  reasonings ;  but 
when  wc  abbreviate  the  results  into  the  language  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  we  shall  inclose  the  paragraphs  so  introduced  in  brackets  [     ]. 

Wc  shall  now  proceed  with  our  rough  sketch  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Differential  Calculus  is  founded.  Our  object  is  to  show 
that  there  is  no  great  refinement  or  abstruseness  in  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  science;  but  that  they  do,  in  fact,  suggest 
themselves  in  various  cases  which  occur  in  common  life,  wherever  a  dis- 
tinct notion  is  to  be  formed  of  the  actual  state  of  a  variable  magnitude 
at  any  given  epoch  of  its  variation. 

It  is  observed  that  when  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  from  a  height 
(the  resistance  of  the  air  being  first  allowed  for)  its  motion  is  of  this 
kind.  Let  i  be  the  number  of  secofids  or  fractions  of  fieconds  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  then  the  height  fallen  through  is  very 
nearly  16Vr  X  ''  in  feet  We  ask,  at  what  rate,  or  with  what  velocity, 
will  the  stone  be  falling  at  the  end  of  three  seconds,  when  it  will  alto- 
gether have  fallen  through  16^^  X  9  or  144^  feet.  By  velocity,  we 
tnean  the  space  actually  described  in  one  second  when  the  body  moves 
uniformly  ;  but  here  there  is  no  uniform  motion,  or  the  lengths  described 
in  succeasire  equal  times  continually  increase.  Still,  if  we  examine 
the  lengths  described  in  successive  very  small  times,  we  shall  find  them 
nearly  equal,  and  more  nearly  so,  the  smaller  the  intervals  of  time  in 
question,  and  so  on  without  limit.  To  show  this,  let  us  call  16 1\  feet 
a  measure  ;  then  the  number  of  measures  fallen  through  in  t  seconds  is 
/t  Let  us  now  suppose  a  very  small  portion  of  time  /e,  and  let  the 
position  of  the  stone  be  A  at  the  end  of  t  seconds,  B  at  the  end  of 
I  ■{■  k  seconds,  C  at  the  end  of  i  '\-2k  seconds.  &c.  Let  Q  be  the 
point  from  which  the  stone  fell.  Then  by  hypothesis,  the  values  of  the 
fines  expressed  in  measures  are  as  follows  : — 


QA  =  i«    QB=(i  +  /0*    QC=a  +  2/0*,  &c. 

AB  =  QB~QA  =  2</^+  /e*=(2^4-  k)k 
B  C  =  Q  C  —  Q  B  =  2  <  *  +  3 /r  =  (2  ^  +  3  it )  A: 
CD=cQD— QC  =  2*ifc+5**  =  (2<4-5*)A,  &c. 


Q 


_C 
— D 

or  the  relative  proportions  of  the  succeibsive  spaces  described  in  equal 
intervals,  each  being  the  part  )b  of  a  second,  are  those  of 


A 
B 
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to  each  other.  Now  it  is  clear,  1.  That  the  spaces  descrihed  in  successive 
equal  times  are  never  equal,  for  no  two  of  the  preceding  can  be  equal, 
however  small  k  may  be.  2.  That  if  t  have  any  value  whatever,  that  is, 
if  we  commence  the  comparison  after  any  eiven  period  has  elapsed, 
during  which  the  stone  has  fallen,  we  can  take  the  interval  k  so  smfdl, 
that  the  lengths  described  in  successive  equal  intervals  shall  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  we  please.    For 

BC_2<  +  3i^_  2k     _     ^  t 

AB      2*+     *"■     "^  2<  +  ife  ^    "*■         * 

which  can  be  brought  as  near  to  unity  as  we  please,  if  k  be  made  a  suf- 
ficiently small  fraction  of  t.  Therefore  the  notion  of  equal  lengths  in 
equal  times,  or  uniform  velocity,  is  one  which  approaches  without  limit 
to  the  truth.  What  then  is  the  velocity,  or  rate  per  second,  to  the  effects 
of  which  the  preceding  motion  more  and  more  nearly  assimilates?  It 
is  2  ^  measures  per  second  :  not  that  any  thing  near  this  rale  is  conti- 
nued through  a  whole  second,  but  that  the  rate  of  uniform  motion  which 
would  carry  the  point  through  2tk+k*  measures  in  a  second,  approaches 
without  limit  to  the  rate  of  2 1  measures  per  second,  as  k  is  diminished 
without  limit.     For 


fthe  fraction*!     fthe length de- 

scnbed  m    a 


raction  k  I     j 


length  described  in  a  uniform^ 

motion  during  the  fraction  ^>  = 

of  a  second  J         I  "*  J      (whole  second; 

and  if  we  suppose  v  measures  per  second  to  be  the  necessary  rate  at 
which  2tk  'k-  k*  measures  will  be  described  in  the  fraction  A  of  a  second, 
we  have 

2tk+k*  =  *r  or  2e  +  *  =  t?; 

the  smaller  k  is  supposed  to  be,  the  more  nearly  will  v  =  2  <  be  true, 
which  is  the  proposition  asserted. 

The  notion  of  velocity  is  one  which  it  is  always  customary  to  define 
by  means  of  uniform  motion,  and,  this  mode  of  comparison  being  taken 
for  granted,  the  preceding  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  body  moving 
through  unequal  lengths  in  equal  intervals  can  be  said  to  have  a  defi- 
nite velocity.  At  the  end,  then,  of  one  second,  the  velocity  is  2  mea- 
sures per  second,  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  it  is  20  measures,  the  mea- 
sure being  merely  a  term  of  abbreviation  for  16  feet  1  inch. 

There  is  one  remarkable  case  of  exception,  which  will  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which,  throughout  the  Differential  Calculus,  particular  cases 
may  require  rules  of  their  own.  If  we  count  the  small  intervals  k  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  stone's  motion,  that  is,  if  we  make  <  r=  0,  we 
find  the  total  lengths  described  in  ^,  2  ^,  3  A,  &c.  of  time  to  be  k\  4  k\ 
9  k^y  &c.  or  the  lengths  described  in  the  successive  intervals  to  be  il',  3  k\ 
5  k^i  &c.  which  cannot  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please,  for  the 
second  is  three  times  the  first  for  every  value  of  ft,  however  small.  But 
here  we  find  the  velocity,  as  obtained  from  the  preceding  process,  to  be 
0 :  that  is,  the  rate  per  second  with  which  A'  would  be  described  in  the 
fraction  ft  of  a  second,  diminishes  without  limit  at  the  aame  time  as  A* 
This  follows  from  ft'  =  ft  r  or  v  =  ft. 
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In  the  preceding  manner,  let  the  student  deduce  the  following  propo- 
sition. If  a  point  move  along  a  straight  line  in  such  a  manner,  that  at 
the  end  of  t  seconds  from  the  heginning  of  the  motion,  the  length 
described  shall  always  he  < '  +  f'  +  ^  units  of  length>  then  the  Velocity 
which  that  point  must  have  at  the  end  of  t  seconds,  is  always  3^  +  2^  +  1 
units  of  length  per  second. 

[If  a  body  move  as  just  described,  and  if  to  the  time  /  already  elapsed, 
an  infinitely  small  time  k  be  added,  the  infinitely  small  space  described 
in  the  time  k  will  be  uniformly  described  with  a  velocity  at  the  rate  of 
3i*  '{'2t  +  1  units  of  length  per  second.] 

Problem. — ^The  ciurve  0PM  is  of  this 
nature,  that  the  area  included  between  any 
absdssa  O  M,  the  corresponding  ordinate  P  M, 
and  the  curve,  is  the  third  part  of  the  square 
described  on  O  M.  Required  the  algebraical 
expression  for  the  ordinate  PM  in  terms  of  the 
abscissa  O  M  ? 

Liet  O  M  contain  j;  units  of  length,  and  P  M  ^  units :  take  M  N  A 
units,  and  let  N  Q,  the  ordinate  to  O  N,  exceed  P  M  by  Z  Q  containing 
k  units.  Then,  by  the  law  of  the  curve,  the  area  0  QN  is  one-third  of 
the  square  on  O  N,  and  contains  i  (-r  +  hy  square  units,  while  the  area 
0  PM  is  one-third  of  the  square  on  OM,  and  contains  it*  square 
units.     Hence  the  area  M  P  Q  N  contains 

i  (*  +  A)*  — i a?*  or  i]xh  +  i/i"  square  units. 

But  this  area  is  less  than  the  rectangle  M  W  Q  N,  containing  h(y+k) 
square  units,  and  greater  than  MPZN,  containing  hy  square  units. 
Therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  values  of  h  and  kj 


or. 


f  X  A  +[i  fc*  must  lie  between  h  (y  +  k)  and  hy 
l^  +  ih y  +  A  andy. 


Now  A  and  A  are  so  related,  that  by  diminishing  the  fitst  without  limit, 
we  diminish  the  second  also  without  limit,  and  x  and  y  sre,  with  respect 
to  A  and  A,  fixed  quantities.  Consequently,  y  must  be  -|  j? ;  for,  if  not, 
let  f  OM  exceed  PM  by  any  quantity,  however  small.  This  excess  of  •}  .r 
above  y  does  not  change  when  A  and  A  are  diminished.  But  as  the  pre- 
ceding relation  must  be  true  for  all  values  of  A  and  A,  take  A  less  than 
the  excess  of  }■  j?  above  y.  Then  y  +  A  must  be  less  than  -f  x  and  there- 
fore less  than  ix  +  'ik,OT  ix-^-^h  cannot  lie  between  y  +  A  and  y, 
which  it  has  been  proved  to  do.  Therefore,  ix  cannot  exceed  y: 
neither  can  it  be  less  than  y,  for  in  that  case  take  A  so  small  that 
4  X  +  4^  A  shall  not  be  so  great  as  y,  in  which  case  it  cannot  lie  between 
y  and  y  +  A,  as  required.  Therefore,  y  =  -I  x,  or  the  curve  (as  we  sup- 
posed It)  must  be  a  straight  line  passing  through  O,  and  inclined  to  O  M 
at  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  f .  In  this  case,  since  the  relation  so  obtained 
holds  for  all  points  of  the  curve,  we  have  y  +  A  =s  f  (x  +  A)  or  A  =  4  A, 
and  we  see  that  fx-h-tA  lies  between  y^-Aorfx+lA  and  y  or  fx. 

[IfMN  be  infinitely  small,  QPZ  is  an  infinitely  small  part  of 
QPMN,  and  QPMN  of  the  whole  QON.] 

The  preceding  is  a  problem  of  the  Differential  Calculus ;  we  shall 
now  take  a  corresponding  problem  of   the   Integral  Calculus,  the 
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algebraical  difficulty  of  which  lies  entirely  in  a  propoBition  which  we 
shall  here  take  for  granted,  namely,  that  the  sum  of  all  whole  square 
numbers,  1,  4,  9,  16,  &c.  up  to  n"  is 

1  +  4  +  9+16  + +  (n -  1)«  +  n«  =    ^     ^   ^ ^— ^ 

this  may  be  easily  verified  in  individual  cases ;  thus, 

1.2.3  2.0.5      m  ,  A  ,  f\      0.4.7    « 

1=—^,    l  +  4=:-g— ,    1  +  4  +  9  =  — ^,&c. 

Problem. — In  the  curve  O  M  P,  the  ordi-  ' 

nate  M  P  (y)  is  always  a  times  the  number 
of  square  units  contained  in  the  square  of  the 
abscissa  O  M  (x)  ;  or  y  =z  at  x:  required  the 
number  of  square  units  in  the  area  O  MP  ? 

Divide  O  M  into  n  equal  parts,  w  being  any  _ 
whole  number  :  that  is,  we  mean  to  trace  the  o 
consequences  of  dividing  O  M  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  as  great  as 
we  may  find  necessary  to  choose.  We  represent  this  m  the  figure  by 
dividing  O  M  into  such  a  number  of  equal  parts  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  figure  makes  convenient.  By  drawing  the  ordinates  at  every  point 
of  section,  and  completing  such  a  construction  as  is  seen  in  the  figure, 
we  have  to  notice 

1.  A  curvilinear  triangle,  together  with  n —  1  rectangles,  all  falling 
inside  the  curve,  and  making  up  an  area  less  than  that  of  the  curve 
required. 

2.  A  number  n  of  other  rectangles  having  severally  the  tame  bases 
as  the  preceding,  but  each  exceeding  its  portion  of  the  curvilinear  area 
by  a  small  curvilinear  triangle,  and  altogether,  therefore,  making  up  an 
area  greater  than  that  of  the  curve. 

3.  A  scries  of  small  rectangles  diagonally  cut  by  the  curve,  the  fitst 
of  which  is  a  rectangle  mentioned  in  (2.),  but  all  the  rest  of  which  are 
the  difi'erences  between  the  rectangles  in  (1.)  and  (2.)  The  sum  of  all 
these  smaller  rectangles  is  equal  to  the  last  rectangle  in  (2.),  or  that 
which  has  the  side  P  M ,  for  all  the  bases  are  the  same,  and  the  sum  of 
the  altitudes  of  the  rectangles  wliich  are  diagonally  cut  by  the  curve  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  rectangle  on  PM  just  mentioned. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  by  making  the  number  n  of  subdivisions  greater 
and  greater,  we  continually  make  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  in  either  (I.) 
or  (2.)  approach  to  the  area  of  the  curve  required ;  for  the  area  of  the 
curve  must  lie,  as  to  magnitude,  between  the  sum  of  the  curvilinear 
triangle  and  the  rectangles  in  (1.)  and  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  in  (2.) 
But  these  only  differ  from  each  other  by  the  difference  between  the 
rectangle  adjacent  to  P  M  and  the  curvilinear  triangle  at  the  commence- 
ment, which  may  both  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  increasing  the 
number  of  subdivisions.  Tlicrefore,  by  increasing  the  number  of  tub* 
divisions  without  limit,  we  shall  find  the  required  area  of  the  curve  in 
the  limit  townrds  which  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  in  (2.)  continually 
approaches.     Let  OM  be  r,  then  the  several  intervals  between  the 

JC 

points  of  section  arc  equal  to  — ,  and  the  distances  of  the  points  of  section 
from  O  are  severallv, 
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—     —     — up  to  OM  =  n— or  !• 

n        n        n  *^  n 

the  corresponding  ordinates  to  which  are 

a— r    a — 1    a — ; up  to  an" -i:  or  a ar, 

n*  n*         n*  "^  n" 

and  the  areas  (in  square  units)  of  the  Bcveral  rectangles  are 

X  3^         X  4J!*  ^      X  ^  X* 

—  Xa— ;,     — Xa— T upto—  Xaw"-^ 

the  sum  of  which  is, 

fl^  (1  +  4  +  9  -f +  (n -  1)"  +  n«) 

a^    n(n+l)(2«  +  l)       ai:'  7i.(w  +  l)(2n  +  1) 

or  a  — :     ~ or  --r—  —  ■ 

6  6  n .  n .  71 


n» 


aj?*    7i+  1     2n+  1       ax* 

or     -;r-     • or  -r- 

6  7i  n  6 


(-^)(-i)> 


this  expresses,  for  every  value  of  n,  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  in  (2.)i 

and  as  7i  increases  without  limit,  the  term  —  diminishes  without  limit, 

n 

so  that  the  limit  of  the  preceding  summatiou  is, 

ao^  ax* 

-r-  X  1  X  2  or-—. 
6  3 

But  that  same  limit  is  the  area  of  the  curve  in  question,  whence  we  have 

3  3  3 

namely,  the  third  of  the  rectangle  described  on  O M  and  MP.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  success  of  this  method  depends  on  our  being  able  to  sub- 
stitute the  deGnite  formula  ^n(n-fl)(27t+l)  instead  of  the  indefinite 
formula 

1+4+9-4- +  (n  -  1)«  +  n« 

and  that  a  similar  substitution,  if  we  are  able  to  make  it,  will  enable 
us  to  find  the  area  of  any  other  curve. 

We  have  examined  cases  in  which  the  limit  of  a  ratio  has  difficulties 
arising  from  the  unlimited  diminution  of  the  terms ;  we  shall  now  sliuw 
a  case  in  which  the  limit  is  to  be  singled  out  from  an  infinite  number  of 
results,  all  of  which  appear  at  first  sight  equally  possessed  of  that  cha- 
racter :  for  instance,,  when  two  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  in  a 
point,  and  then  continually  approach  to  coincidence,  shifting  their  point 
of  intersection  with  their  changes  of  position.  When  they  are  actually 
brought  to  coincide,  they  have  all  their  points  in  common,  or  every  poip" 
b  a  point  of  coincidence.  The  question  is,  which  among  all  th 
points  of  coincidence  is  the  point  towards  which  the  point  of  inter 
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tion  always  tended  wliile  there  was  intersection.     Let  Q  R  be  a  straight 
line    which  always  moves    perpendicular  to  p 

the  tangent  of  the  curve  P  Q,  while  Q  moves 
towards  P:  and  let  PR  be  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  at  P.  As  the  point  Q  approaches 
to  P,  will  the  point  R  recede  from  P?  If  so, 
will  it  recede  without  limit,  that  is,  may  any 
point  in  P  R,  however  distant,  become  the 
intersection,  by  bringing  Q  sufficiently  near  to 
P?  Or  will  it  recede  with  a  limit,  that  is, 
though  always  receding  while  Q  approaches 
P,  will  there  be  any  point  in  PR  beyond 
which  it  never  can  be  found  ?  Or  will  it  ap- 
proach to  P,  and  if  so,  will  the  approach  be  without  limit  as  to  near- 
ness ;  or  can  a  point  be  assigned  in  P  R,  within  which  and  P,  the  inter- 
section will  never  be  found?  The  answer  to  these  questions  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  curve  P  Q ;  we  ask  them  here  that  the  student 
may  be  able  to  see  whether  he  still  retains  notions  of  limits  derived  from 
anything  but  demonstration.  In  the  *  Elementary  Illustrations,  &c.'  *, 
page  22,  a  case  will  be  found,  in  which  the  limit  of  an  intersection  ia 
deduced. 

All  works  which  treat  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  for  the  most  part 
make  more  or  less  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  method,  and  the 
celebrated  dispute  upon  the  right  to  the  honour  of  it.  We  shall  here 
state  in  few  words  as  much  as  we  think  necessary  upon  that  subject. 
Unquestionably,  the  first  whom  we  know  to  have  solved  any  problem 
of  the  Differential  Calculus  was  Archimedes,  in  whose  treatises  on  spirals, 
on  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  and  on  the  cone  and  sphere,  are  to 
be  found  processes  which  depend  upon  the  comparison  of  ciu-vilinear 
figures  or  curved  surfaces,  with  the  inscribed  rectilinear  figures  or  plane 
solids.  A  method  of  limits  is  really  introduced,  the  basis  of  which  is 
the  proposition,  that  by  successively  taking  away  more  than  half  from 
any  quantity  and  the  remainders  obtained,  the  last  remainder  may  be 
made  less  than  a  given  quantity,  and  a  process  somewhat  like  that  in 
page  22,  is  made  to  furnish  riQ:id  demonstration  of  the  results.  Taking 
all  the  curves  and  surfaces  which  were  considered  in  his  time,  Archi- 
medes has  produced  most  of  the  results  which  even  the  modern  Differen- 
tial Calculus  can  express  infinite  terms;  and  he  was  stopped,  not  by 
the  inadequacy  of  his  method  considered  with  reference  to  the  distinction 
between  the  Differential  Calculus  and  other  branches  of  mathematics, 
but  simply  by  the  want  of  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  expression, 
such  as  is  algebra  when  compared  with  geometry.  He  could  overcome 
the  difficulty  which  answers  to  writing 

J  n  («  +  1)  (2 n  +  1)  for  1  +  4  +  9  + +  («  —  i)t  +  «i 

but  he  could  not  obtain  the  approximate  expression 

for  1  +  i  +  J  + ad  inf. 

the  language  and  ideas  of  his  time  hardly  admitted  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  preceding,  or  of  anything  equivalent  to  it,  and  the  methods 
of  operation  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  discover  it. 

•  Not.  133  sod  140  of  tho  « Libruy  of  Uieful  Knowledge.* 
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'  Between  the  time  of  Archimedes  and  the  end  of  the  lizteenth  oen« 
tory,  there  is  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention.  The  discovery  of  a  very 
few  new  propoaitionB  having  just  this  affinity  with  the  Differential  Cal- 
cuius  that  they  are  easv  cases  of  it,  is  all  that  can  he  adverted  to.  Vieta, 
the  first  user  of  general  symbols  in  algebra,  that  is,  of  letters  designat- 
ing any  quantity  whatsoever,  and  Des  Cartes  in  applying  the  algebra  so 
obtained  to  geometry,  by  what  is  now  called  the  method  of  co-ordinates, 
were  the  original  creators  of  the  power  of  algebra,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  partial  discoverers,  who  added  isolat^  theorems 
on  series  and  developementa  to  the  general  stock.  At  the  same  time 
the  general  theory  of  curve  lines  was  receiving  similar  accessions,  and 
the  multitude  of  analogies  suggested  to  several  the  idea  of  combining 
them  under  one  general  form.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Cavalieri  proposed  his  notion  of  indivisibles  *,  and  Roberval  his 
notion  of  fluxions.  We  say  notions  instead  of  methods,  because,  in  fiact, 
no  methods  could  spring  out  of  them,  unless  by  the  application  of  a  more 
powerful  algebra  than  was  then  possessed.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
either  idea  had  not  occurred  to  Archimedes,  and  been  used  by  him 
as  a  method  of  discovery,  though  rejected  as  one  of  demonstration. 
Roberval  considers  curves  as  formed  by  the  motion  of  a  point ;  and  by 
sssigning  the  law  of  description  of  the  curve,  and  the  consequent  velocities 
of  the  point  in  any  convenient  direction,  he  obtains  the  direction  of  the 
tsngent  of  the  curve  by  the  composition  of  these  velocities.  He  also  lays 
down  the  connexion  between  the  method  of  indivisibles  and  of  infinitely 
small  quantities  in  the  manner  cited  in  the  note  f.  But  every  point  in 
which  either  Roberval,  Cavalerius,  or  any  other  of  their  time,  could  go 
beyond  Archimedes,  was  owing,  not  to  any  notion  that  could  be  formed 
of  the  method  of  generating  quantity,  but  to  the  increased  power  of  alge- 
hia.  This  becomes  still  more  apparent  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Infinites  of 
WalHs,  in  which  a  large  number  of  problems  of  the  Integral  Calculus  is 
solved,  and  which  contained  more  hints  for  future  discovery  than  any* 
other  work  of  its  day. 

Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  independently  come  to  the  consideration  of 
quanUty,  and  each  made  the  new  step  of  connecting  his  ideas  with  a 
specific  notation.  If  one  line  depend  upon  another,  and  both  increase, 
Newton  supposed  the  first  line  x  to  increase  or  flow  with  a  velocity  x, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  second  increases  with  a  velocity  ^.  Leib- 
nitz supposed  an  infinitely  small  increase  dx  to  he  given  to  x,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  y  receives  the  infiuitely  small  increase  dy.  These 
idmost  amount  to  the  same  thing :  if  we  suppose  an  infinitely  small 
time  di  to  elapse,  during  which  the  motion  supposed  by  Newton  causes 
the  increase  supposed  by  Leibnitz,  we  have 

*  See  'Elementary  lUuitrationi,'  &c.,p.  61. 

f  **  Poor  tirer  dee  conclunons  par  le  moyen  des  inUivitiblet,  il  fant  tupposer  que 
loale  ligne,  loit  droite  ou  courbe,  le  peut  dWiaer  en  une  infinite  de  parties  ou  petitet 
ligDCS  toutet  ^galSa  enlr*ellet,  ou  qui  auivent  entr'elles  telle  progression  que  Ton 
voodray  comme  de  quarr6  i  quarr^,  de  cube  a  cubey  de  quarr6-quan6  i  quarri- 
qoarr^,  ou  selon  quelqu'  autre  puissance. 

'Or  d'autant  que  toute  ligne  se  tennine  par  de  points,  au  lieu  de  Ugnes  on  se 

~^  de  points ;  et  puis  au  Uen  de  dire  que  toutes  les  petites  lignes  sont  k  telle 
ea  ceitaine  raison,  on  dira  que  tous  ces  points  sont  i  telle  choie  en  ladite 
nuwn." — ^Roberval,  IVaiti  det  Indivigiblet.  Roberval's  Fluxions  are  to  be  found  in 
bis  *  Observations  sor  la  Composition  des  Mouvemens,'  the  work  of  a  pupil  from 
his  instructions,  with  his  remarks*  Both  treatises  are  in  '  Divers  Ouvrages  de  Math6- 
natique,'  Ac    Paris,  1693,  folio. 
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dx=i£dt        dy^ydt        -5^=2^ 

^  dx      X 

The  merit  of  this  step  being  granted  to  belong  equally  to  both)  it  only 
remains  to  ask  which  did  most  towards  assigning  the  value  of  -j  or  its 

equal  --r^  in  every  possible  case.    And  here  there  can  be  no  question 

that  the  binomial  theorem  of  Newton  is  a  much  larger  constituent  of  the 
difierence  of  power  between  Archimedes  and  the  immediate  successors 
of  the  former,  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  the  step  made 
by  Vieta,  already  mentioned*.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Leibnitz  advanced 
the  Differential  Calculus,  in  conjunction  with  the  BernouUis^  to  a  much 
greater  pitch  of  perfection  than  Newton  or  his  English  contemporaries. 
Our  preceding  remarks  are  only  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  distinction  between  the  metaphysics  and  notation  of  the 
subject)  and  the  algebra  which  makes  them  serviceable. 

The  notation  of  Newton,  which  prevailed  in  England  till  after  the 
Commencement  of  the  present  century,  has  been  discarded  by  all  writers 
in  the  universities,  and  by  most  out  of  them.  There  are  those  who 
object  to  the  change,  and  who  consider  the  fiuxional  notation  as  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Leibnitz.  Without  discussiug  this 
point,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  universality  of  the  notation  of 
Leibnitz  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  fact  of 
most  of  the  discoveries  made  since  the  time  of  Newton,  both  in  pure 
mathematics  and  physics,  being  expressed  by  means  of  it|  at  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it.  But  we  shall  in  the  proper  place  nve 
both  notations,  and  explain  the  method  of  converting  one  into  the  other. 

We  shall  also  endeavour  to  teach  the  Integral  Calculus  at  the  tame 
time  as  the  Differential.  The  separation  of  the  two  which  takes  place  in 
most  works,  though  convenient  in  some  respects,  and  those  not  unim- 
portant, yet  deprives  the  student  of  the  means  of  learning,  at  the  same 
timei  subjects  oetween  which  the  analogy  is  as  strong  as  between 
addition  and  subtraction. 

«  Lclbnitx  coin))Iamfd  that  wh«ti  he  Bpoke  of  the  Diftrtntid  Cttkwhit^  hit  Appo«> 
n^nts  aiiiweied  Inm  by  reference  to  the  method  0/  trrte«.  M.  Montucla  temarfci  on 
thin,  that  **  a  geometer  might  have  been  in  poKsessiun  of  the  method  of  aeriei,  and 
have  been  able  to  square  a  multitude  of  curvt-s,  and  }'et  not  have  been  in  poaves&ion 
of  the  ca/cui  (UiJIuTtont  ft/luentet.*^  But  nhat  those  wordi  mean  when  abttracted 
fVom  Ihe  method  of  tiricM  he  does  not  state ;  but  goes  on  to  add,  **  the  eipretKioii 
for  the  ordinate  of  a  eurve  being  reduced  into  a  series*  if  the  caite  requiivd,  the 
methods  of  \yallU,  Mercator,  Cavalerius,  or  Fermat,  would  have  sufficed  to  find  th« 
area.''  Considering  that  Leibnitz  hunself  Huraitted  the  priority  of  Newton  in  the 
method  of  series,  and  that  tlicre  is  no  question  at  all  of  the  laboun  of  Lfibnitt  in 
this  respect  beini;  in  no  degree  to  be  comjiared  with  thoM  of  Newton,  thin  is  some- 
thing like  conceding  the  point  in  qtie&tion.  It  is  difficult  to  ftce  what  Montiiela  means 
we  should  infer  in  favour  of  LeibmtSt  from  his  admission  that,  K>t#A  New$m*9 
^mritt,  there  were  four  integral  calculi  in  ekisteaee  before  Leibnits. 
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CHAPTE&   I. 


ON  THE  PROCESSES  OF  DIRECT  DIFFERENTIATION. 

Thb  roles  by  'which  quantities  are  differentiated  must  be  studied  until 
they  ore  perf^tly  known,  and  easy  to  practise.  Without  demonstrating 
them,  therefore,  or  even  defining  them,  we  prefer  to  place  them  by 
themselves,  and  to  reconmiend  the  student  to  practise  them  while  read- 
ing the  following  chapters,  considering  them  simply  as  methods  which 
must  be  frequently  employed  in  the  sequel. 

The  process  here  employed  is  called  differ entiation^  every  algebraical 
expression  having  what  is  called  a  differential  coefficient  with  respect 
to  any  letter  which  may  be  named.  If  the  expression  do  not  contain 
that  letter,  the  differential  coefficient  is  0 ;  but  if  the  expression  contain 
the  letter  in  question,  the  proper  rule,  from  among  those  which  follow, 
must  be  employed.  Thus  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  +  6  with 
respect  to  a;  is  0.    This  particular  case  needs  no  further  examples. 

The  letter  with  respect  to  which  differentiation  takes  place  is  called 
the  independent  variable.  The  expression  differentiated  should  be 
called  the  dependent  variable,  but  the  phrase  is  not  found  necessary. 
Every  expression  which  in  any  way  contains  x^  or  depends  for  its  value 
upon  the  value  of  f  ,  is  called  a  function  of  x. 

In  what  follows,  the  independent  variable  will  always  be  x. 

1.  The  differential  coefficient  of  mi  is  m.  Thus  x  gives  1,2  a?  gives 
2,  i«r  gives  ^,  —  x  gives  —  1,  —  2x  gives  —2. 

2.  The  differential  coefficient  of  x"  is  m  x**"*.    Thus  x  gives  1  x^"^  or 

2*  or  1,  as  before  ;   a^  gives  2x;  x®  gives  3x*;    x^^  gives   (o  +  o) 

■  I 

jF+t-i .  jjT  gives  t  x^ ;  r-^  gives  -  3  j?"*"*  or  —  3  x^\     The  following 

are  instances ;  over  the  columns  of  functions  in  question  is  written  fx^ 

meaning  the  function  ofx  ;  over  the  column  of  ditierential  coefficients  is 

written /'jT,  which  stands  for  the  difierential  coefficient  oi  fx. 


fx 


fx 


Bj?* 


100  x' 


i**" 


^x  ^  or ; 


a?"  or  ij  X 


X 


3x^ 


■I- a?""'' or 


2JX 
^ lap  "or  — — r 


u 

fs. 

«"^or  — : 

—  2»-»or 

1 
2«» 

1 

1 

^     or  --Z 
or 

—  3*-*  or 

ajj* 

J? "Tor  , 

—  i<r"^"or 

I 

2,* 

.-* 

-*.-^ 

A 

fa?-f 

■ 

a* 

•  • 

s  2 
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3.  If  log  X  to  the  base  a  be  the  function,  the  differential  coefficient  is 

M 

— y  where  M  is  the  modu/u^  of  the  system  of  logarithms  having  the  base 

X 

a,  or  the  logarithm  of  e  (=  2*7182818)  in  that  system,  which,  when  a 
is  10,  is  '4342945.  But  in  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  in  all  branches  of 
pure  analysis,  the  only  system  of  logarithms  employed  is  the  one  which 
has  e  or  2*71828 . ...  for  its  base,  the  modulus  of  which  is  unity. 

Consequently,  in  this  case,  the  differential  coefficient  of  logo;  is  — . 

4.  The  differential  coefficient  of  a"  is  a*  log  a  (here  logarithm  of  a 
is  taken  to  the  base  e,  which  is  always  meant  when  no  other  base  is 
specified).  The  differential  coefficient  of  £*  is  e*  itself.  The  differential 
coefficient  of  (a  -f  by  is  (a  +  6)'  log  (a  +  6),  &c. 

5.  The  diff.  co.  of  sin  x  is         cos  x 
cos  <r  . .     —  sin  J? 

1 


tan  a?  . .  1  +  tan  •jr  or 


cos*.r 


6.  By  sin'^j?,  we  mean  the  angle  which  has  the  sine  i*;  by  cos^^i*, 
the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  cosine,  &c.  Thus,  if  a  =  sin  6  6  =  tvoT^  a, 
&c. 


The  diff.  co.  of  sin"' j?  is 


of  C08'"*j:  is  — 


of  tan  ^^x  is 


Vi-«» 

1 


Vi-^ 

'  1 

1+J!"' 


All  angles  are  measured  in  the  manner  described  in  the  *  Study  of  Ma- 
thematics*,' namely,  by  the  number  of  times  which  any  arc  subtend* 
ing  the  angle  contains  its  radius,  and  an  angle  so  expressed  may  be 
turned  into  seconds  at  the  rate  of  2062648  seconds  to  a  unit,  and  thence 
into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

7.  To  differentiate  the  sum  or  difference  of  any  number  of  functions, 
differentiate  each  separately,  and  put  the  same  signs  between  these  diff. 
CO.  as  are  between  the  functions  they  spring  from.    Thus, 

The  diff.  co.  of    af  +  a*  +  log  *  —  sin  a?  —  cos  jc  +  — 

X 

is         nj?""*  +o'log  aH cost— (— sinjr)  +  f  — -j  J 

or         njr^"*  +  o'loga  H —  cos«  +  sin* -. 

X  JE* 

Diff.  CO.  of  j^  +  c        is     n  J^"'  +  0  orn  j^-» 
-  —  cos  'jib    —  — + 


^  *"    Vi— «" 

...  1  —J?        is         0  —  1  or  -1. 
*  Library  of  UmTuI  Knowledge,  No.  90,  pp.  84, 92,  116. 
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8.  The  diff.  co.  of  a  function  of  jr  multiplied  bj  a  constant  *  is  formed  by 
difierentiating  the  function,  and  then  multiplying  by  the  constant  Thus 

the  d]£  GO.  of  c  lbg«  is  c  x  —  or — . 

Di£f,  CO.  of  cjf  —  (?<f+  aclog*—  (a  +  c)  tan"*« 

ac      IS  -^  c 

ifl         ncsf^^  — c"a'loga+ — •'. 

°  X        1  +«■ 

Diff.  CO.  of  psin***— gsinj? -y -j- 

P  ,   3c   ,12c 

18       -====:  — 9  cos  J?  +  — r+""jr 

Diftco.  of  l+2«  +  3d^+   4j!*+    5«*+    6«» 
is  2    +6«  +12a*  +  20j^  +  30j^. 

9.  To  differentiate  the  product  of  two  functions,  multiply  each  by 
the  di£  co.  of  the  odier,  and  add  the  results  (with  their  proper  signs)  : 
thus, 

the  diffl  CO.  of  jf  log  icisna?^*log.r+jj^  X  —  ornaf  log*+jf-*. 

X 

• dfsin^is  1  Xsinj?  +  ^Xcosd?Qriinir  +  'cos«. 

-  tan  «  IS r .  tan  a?  +  —  . s- . 

X  3^  X      cos'a; 

(1-aO  («  +  «0  ia 

(0-2j)  (ar  +  j*) +(l-j:«)(l+3a^)or  l-6jr*. 

10.  To  d]£ferentiate  a  fraction,  form  the  following  fraction — 

Den'  X  (diff.  co.  num')  —  num'  x  (diff.  co.  den') 

(Denominator)* 

,  **>^ logj:x2x       _     ^, 

«.«.         ;.    log^     .            ^                               I— 2  log  J? 
Diff  CO.  of     ^       IB ; or — ^ 

ST  X  JT 

sinj:           cos  J?  X  cos r— sin x(  — sin*)              1 
w or — -. 

COBX  COS'X  COS'X 

*  14- J?     .    (1-3?)  (0+1)  — (1-4- J)  (0  —  1)  2 
l-j?     "                      (1— ^)»                     *"(!-*)•• 

1        ,  ^log»0-lX(log.+x^) 

•  .••••••  — — ^^-*>  IB  ■-         or  — 

*  log  X  x"  (log  x)*  x»  (log  xY 

1— ainx  .   (1  -f  sinx)  (  — cosx)  — (1  —  sinx)  (cosx) 

*  * *  1 +sin  X  (1  +  sinx)" 

2  cosx 

(l-l-sinx)'' 

11.  To  differentiate  the  product  of  any  number  of  functions,  multiply 


*  A  eomsiamf,  with  ratpact  to  x,  ii  a  function  which  < 
in  «'  ^  •  is  a  eom*iant,  if  change  in  s  produce  no  change 


does  not  depend  on  « .*  thus, 
in  «•  ' 


9S 
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the  diff.  CO.  of  each  function  by  the  product  of  all  the  other  functions, 
and  add  the  results.  Thus,  the  diff.  co.  of  x  X  sin  j;  X  coax  X  c*  is  (i^ 
member  that  e'  does  not  change  by  differentiation) 

jrsin  jcosjc*  -f  j?cos*i?€*  —  j:sin*j?f'+  sindpcosai*. 

Some  examples  of  these  processes  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  ;  but  the  best  examples  are  those  which  the  student  forms  for 
himself  in  the  following  manner.  Take  any  function  which  can  be 
differentiated  by  one  rule,  and  throw  it  into  another  form,  in  which  it 
requires  another  rule.  Differentiate  each  form  by  its  own  rule,  and 
see  whether  the  results  can  be  made  to  agree.  For  instancet  all  the 
following  forms  are  the  same  function,  a^, 

a:«  (1  +  «)  -  «•, 


a;*  ~  ^ 


X 

and  their  diff.  co.  are, 

j^  .  Gjc*  -  a:* .  3  a:» 


3a;* 


x-'(-4ar0-«-*(-7O 


«■  X 

2a:  (I  +  a;)  +  d^  (0  +  1)  —  2  0? 


-M 


show  that  the  latter  three  of  these  forms  are  severally  equal  to  the  first, 


We  have  now  differentiated — 1.  the  fundamental  forms 
af ,  a* ,  log  J? ,  sin  j:  ,  cos  *  ,  tan  x ,  sin  "^x 


cos'^'x, 


tan"*a?. 


2.  All  functions  of  them  made  by  the  fundamental  rules  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  It  remains  to  point  out  how 
to  differentate  more  complicated  functions  of  functions. 

Rule. — ^To  differentiate  with  respect  to  x  a  function  of  r,  where  v  is 
a  function  of  x,  differentiate  with  respect  to  v,  then  differentiate  v  with 
respect  to  x,  then  multiply  the  two  results  together. 

This  rule  needs  some  elucidation,  but,  when  understood,  will  be  found 
the  best  help  to  the  memory.  If  we  have,  for  instance,  the  double 
function  log  sin  x,  the  logarithm  (not  of  jt,  but)  of  sin  x.    We  see  that 

in  the  preceding  rules  logx  gives — .    Does  log  sin  a?  give  —, — 7 

X  sm  X 

Yes ;  when  differentiated  with  respect  to  (not  x,  but)  sin  jr.  We  have 
here  made  sin  x  ttand  in  the  place  of  x.  To  differentiate  with  respect 
to  X,  differentiate  sin  x  with  respect  to  x,  giving  cos  x,  and  multiply  the 

preceding  result  by  cos  x,  giving  •-: —  .  cos  x,  or  cot  x,  the  result  re* 

sin  X 


quired. 

/* 

/'* 

log  sin  « 

1 

-; .  COSX 

Binx 

log  cos  X 

1 

X  —  sin  X 

COSX 

logtaa* 

tal,(»+*"'^> 

/* 

/'* 

log*" 
logo' 

1                    _.    1         •    *» 

—  Xiii-*or»  — 

«■                         SB 

—  .o'logaor'logtf 
eoBX*  X  9* 

*  AcoouBtforthssimplldtysf  thsBSMSutts. 
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» 


/* 

f'x 

coax* 

— finx*  X  2* 

niulogx 

,               1 

C08.  log  dr  X  -^ 

■in** 

COS  f*  X  e* 

•— 

«■*••  X  COiJP 

^ 

^  ycnaf'^ 

t»**' 

f*^'X(0  +  &) 

f 

r-x(^i) 

fx 


sin"'  c* 


•h|-'« 


(1  +  *•)• 

(1-x)- 

(8iQJ7  +  cos«r)* 


/'* 


x«* 


VI- 


.t« 


;•*•"*•  X 


6(l+J^»(0+ar) 

n(l-j?)-*(0-l) 

12  (aj«+«*)"  (2j?+3j?*) 

n  (sin  J?  +  cos  jV 
x(cosir— sin^r) 


Diffico.of(a  +  6a?  +  cj*y  is   n(a  +  6jt +  ca*)-' (6  +  2c«) 


•    •   •    •    V  1  —  j:«    is 


X  (0— 2x)  or 


^/l-J^ 


.   .   .    .    coB(cos«+Bina:)i8— sin(co8ar  +  sinj)  X  (  — 8ina?+C0S.r), 

We  can  now  differentiate  functions  of  functions  of  ftinctions  oix,  &c. 
Suppose  we  hsYC  logsin  a**"'.    By  the  last  rule  we  have, 

JM.  go.  of  Qog  sin  a''-)  is  -r-^.  X  Diff.  co.  of  (sina'*") 


sma 


.  •  •   •    (sina*'")     iscoaa''-'  X  Diff.co.of(a"") 
....      (  a-*"')         is  o'*"'  .  log  a  X  Diff.  co.  of  (sin  x) 
•  .   •    -      (sin  op)        is  co8« 

.•...-.  Oogsina'^'Ois-: — nrr  X  cosa'*"'  X  a'*"'.loga  x  cosjf 

Diff  CO.  of  (jr  +  Va:»-l)'  is  2  (j?  +Vj:*-1)  X  Diff.  co.of  (« + Vj!*-1  ) 

(*  +V«*— l)  s:  Diff.  CO,  of  «  +  Diff.  co.  of  V-u^—l 

1 


=  1  + 


^1+14^=1  + 


X  Diff.  CO.  of  (j:«  - 1) 


2  Vi?*-l 


.  T\-i»         f/     J     /:3 — T^•     2Cr+V?^l)' 

.•.  Diff.  00.  of  (a?  +  vj^-  U  =  -^ — ,         — . 

In  the  following  symholical  recapitulation,  every  case  of  which  the 
student  must  refer  to  its  rule  preceding,  0 a?.  Y^or,  v.r,  mean  different 
functions  of  x^  and  f//x,  Y^'.r,  ^^.r,  their  differential  coefficients  with 
lespeet  to  x;  also  {(fix^xy  means  the  differential  coe£Scient  of  the 
product  of  ^  X  and  Y^  x ;  and  so  on. 

(  0«+   fx-    xxy^    i/x+  Y^jf—    yjx 

ic<Px  +  efx^hx^y  =  c0'j:+cY^j?— ^X'-^ 
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{(0a:)"}'       =m(0jr)— »0'jc     {e^'Y  ^  t^' .  (f/x 
{log0x}'  =  —    {8in0^y:=co8^x.0'jr  {cob0x}'=:  —  Bin0«.0'x 

{tan0x}'  =  — J^      {Biii->0*}'=  -==1^= 

Vi-(**)"  1 +  (**)■ 

By  ^  y  J?  we  mean  the  same  function  of  Y^  x^  which  ^  jr  is  of  x :  thuB, 
if  0  0?  be  log  <r,  0  Y^  dp  means  log  fx.  By  0^  we  alwaya  mean  that  fane* 
tion  of  «r  which  ariseB  simply  from  differentiating  0  j? ;  thus,  in  0^^  x,  we 
mean  that  after  00?  has  been  diiSerentiated,  we  substitute  y  x  instead  of 
0?.    We  have  then, 

The  differential  coefficient  of  the  differential  coefficient  is  called  the 
second  differential  coefficient ;  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  second 
differential  coefficient  is  called  the  third  differential  coefficient,  and  so 
on.  The  several  differential  coefficients  of  ^  <r  are  denoted  by  0'x,  i/Z'T^ 
<//''Xy  0''jr,  &c.;  and  it  is  customary  to  use  Raman  numerali  to 
express  a  number  of  accents,  when  they  are  too  many  to  be  conveniently 
written.  Thus,  the  tenth  differential  coefficient  is  written  ^'x.  But 
when  a  letter  represents  a  number  of  accents,  it  is  customary  to  place 
it  in  brackets:  thus,  the  nth  differential  coefficient  of  0j?  is  written 
0<->jr. 

This  process  is  called  successive  differentiation,  and  its  easiest  cases 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Let  0j?  be  af;  then  ^x  is  n  af^\  0"*  is  n  (n—  1)  j^"\  0"'*  i» 
n  (n—  1)  (n  — 2)  jc^-»,  0'j?  U  w  (n-1)  («  -  2)  (n  — 3)af-*,  and  so 
on.  In  the  following,  the  function  differentiated  is  the  first  of  the  line, 
and  it  is  followed  by  its  successive  differential  coefficients. 

j:*,  4j^,   4.3x*,    4.3.2.x,    4.3.2.1,  0,0,0,         Ac 

J*,  5j:*,    5.4x',    5.4.3J:*,    5.4.3.2jr,    5.4.3.2. 1,0,0, &c. 

1         12  2.3  2.3.4  2.3.4.5 

I n_     n(n 4-1)      n(n  +  l)(n+2)  n(n+l)(n4-2)(n4-3)  ^ 

A  t''^  -5**'^  *'\'i*~^'  -*.*.*.  v*"''.*c- 

JT      w*  "T"     ''^  in— n    — jT"      ''*  m— n  m— 2n    -,       _ 

*    f      —  X     > JF        >     —  ■  — —  x        ,  &c. 

;i  n       n  n      n  n 
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2.0*,    a'logo,    o-Ooga)",    a^Ooga)*,    o^  (log  a)*,  Ac. 
3.  I*,        c",  €',  €',  «•,  Ac. 

4«l(^ar        — ,   —    -J,  (for  thereat  Bce last  page) 

5«  linjr,        oosi',     — sinj?,     -cosj:',    uax^        omx,  &c. 

6.  cos  J,     ^sinji^t    —  coBiT,        tiniV,    cotx»     —simp,  &e. 

Jfenuyrondttin. — Observe  that  m  every  case  a  function  d  9  +  e  does 
not  reqaire  any  second  pfocess  in  differentiation,  for  instance, 

Difil  CO.  of  sin  (j?+  c)  =:  C08(«  +  0  X  Diff  co.  of  («  +  c). 

But  the  difiierential  coefficient  ofjp  +  eisl+Oorl. 
We  shall  now  give  some  examples  *  for  practice. 
Let 

0*=-7=L=  or  (!-«■)"*    0'ar= ^— - 

^  jp  .,       Vl— J^'-jdiflF.co.  of  Vl-x"  1 


vr=^  1-^  (i-**)* 


Jl— a?    .,      Jl  +  xdiff.co.ofJl-4?-Jl-j?diff.co.ofVl+* 
, 1  ,       , 1 


2V1— X  2Vl+a? 


1  +  j: 


_        1         (1+J)  +  (1-J^)__ 


1 


2  (1  +  J?)  Vl+*   /T-x  (1  +  x)  Vl— i;»* 

Kednction8,such  as  are  here  to  be  made,  and  success  in  which  depends 
on  the  ezpertness  of  the  student  in  common  algebra,  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  succeeding  examples. 


X 


0 a?  =  Va+  6a?  +  cj?«  ^*  = 

**^  a'+  6'a?  ^*~  (a'  +  6'x)« 

1                    ^1  1 

0x=- 0'j?  =  -- — ,      0j?  =  — - —  0'j?=:  — 


a« 

6  +  2cj? 

a'6  -  6'a 

^  Then  are  two  worki  in  English,  which  are  expreas  coUectiona  of  examplea  for  the 
].  '  Collection  of  Examplea  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculua.'   By 


Ocoiga  Peacock,  A.M.,  ftc.,  Cambridge,  1820.  This  work  ia  now  out  of  print  and 
acaree,  and  we  have  been  frequently  indebted  to  it.  2.  *A  Digested  Series  of 
Xzamplea,'  Ac.  By  John  Hind,  M.A.,  &c.  Deighton,  Cambridge,  and  Fellowes, 
London,  1832.  Thia  work  would  be  Tery  useful  to  the  atudent  who  wiahea  for  more 
•samples  than  ona  work  can  give. 
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Rule. — ^When  two  functions  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  jr,  the  di£F.  co. 
of  one  may  be  found  from  that  of  the  other  by  changing  the  sign  of  jr, 
and  then  changing  the  sign  of  the  whole.  The  last  is  an  example. 

X                                      \  "^^  X^                             X  ^ 

*0J?=2         ; -J        0'jr= — r       0J?=— .    0'j?S 


a  <*vx*  —  a" 

The  process  may  sometimes  be  rendered  less  embanrasting  by  the  WW 
of  logarithms,  as  follows.    Suppose  we  wish  to  differentiate 

where  all  the  capital  letters  are  functions  of  x^  and  P'  Q',  &c.  are  their 
differential  coefficients.  Take  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  (and  let  X 
stand  for  log) 

X0j?  =  XP  +  XQ  — XR  — XS  +  — (mXV  +  XW  — XZ); 

differentiate  both  sides  (it  being  true,  as  hereafter  noticed,  that  the 
differential  coefficients  of  equal  functions  are  equal),  and  we  have 


<t>x^  P  ■*■  Q       R        S   "^ 


1    /     V'      W      Z'\ 

7rrv  +  w"z>-(2>' 


whence  we  get  0'^  by  multiplying  together  (1)  and  (2.)  The  student 
should  first  try  the  following  example  by  himself,  and  when  he  has 
completed  his  result,  may  consult  the  following  process. 


^         6  +  JT  V   a*  + 


Process.  X0ar=  X(a  +  j^)  — X(6  +  j)  +  ^X (&•  +  a:*)-JX(a*+«') 

0^  _  _J 1_        J_     2x  \_     2x 

0«^a  +  a?      b  +  x       2  b*  +  x*  "^  2   a^  +  a^ 

+ 


(a  +  *)(6  +  *)  •       (6»  +  j:»)  (rf  +  a?*) 

6  — g  (a«— M)j 

"  (a  +  j)  (6  +  x)"*'(a«  +  j:»)(6«  +  j«) 

.,  _    .    aa^  +  ^)(b*  +  j^^(a  +  b)(a  +  x)(b+x)T\ 
=  ^^      "M  (a  +  x)(6  +  x)(a*  +  ^)(6«  +  x«J  J' 

(a^  +  J*)(*"+^)  ..     =a«6«+(a«+A«)x«+*« 
(a  +  i)  (a  +  j)  (6  +  x) z  =  (a+  &)a6 *  +  (a  +  6)V  +(a  +6)  jf". 

When  the  numerator  of  the  preceding  fraction  is 
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c^b*'-2abi^  +  x*^(a  +  b)  (abx  +  af)^  or 
(ab-'j^*  —  (a  +  6)  iabx+o^). 

a+x  V6'  +  a*   (afc  — j:^"— (a+i)  (a6jf  +  J!0 


0^0?=  (i  — a) 


=  (6-a) 


*  +  "^  V^^T?  (o+  J?)  (^  +  J?)  (a«+  J*)  (6'+Jr*) 


In  the  followii^  list,  each  function  is  followed  by  its  difierential  coef* 
ficicnt. 


Va»-i 


-        .     /l— C08J?  1 

^    1  +  COS  Of      sm  a? 
ai^flf,   05^*0' (« log  a +  w) 

JT'^sinx  cosiT,    2Bin*d? 
cclogi.    i-dnlogi. 


h(^).  t^ 


log  Oog  x) , 


1 


tan' 


-I 


2x 


1  — J!»'       l  +  «» 


xlog  J? 


j^Clogj?)", 
•^~*  (log  J?)""*  (m  log  J?  +  n) 


i  +  j?'  X1  +  *)" 


smn« 


— n 


sin  (n— 1)4? 


Bin"  J7 
sin  (sin  x)y    cos  sin  x .  cos  x 

3 


cos"*  (4a*— 3j),  — 


cos 


Vl— j:« 

-I  *+^cos  «       V  g'  —  b* 
a+  bco6s^    a  +  6  cos £* 


HaTing  thus  laid  down  the  mere  rules  of  differentiation,  we  proceed 
to  inTestigate  and  apply  these  rules. 
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Chapter  II. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONAL  INCREMENTS  AND 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

When  any  function  of  x  is  given,  we  can  detennine  by  common  algebra 
the  value  which  the  function  receives  when  x  receives  any  given  value, 
say  a,  and  also  the  change  of  value  which  takes  place  when  x  becomes 
a  +  ^  by  which  we  merely  mean,  when  we  pass  from  the  consideration 
of  the  function  of  a  to  that  of  the  frinction  of  a  +  ^.  Thus,  "  let  x  =  a," 
followed  in  the  same  problem  by  ''  let  <r  =:  a  +  A,"  does  not  mean  that 
we  make  these  suppositions  both  at  once,  but  that  we  consider  x  as 
changing  its  value,  or  ourselves  as  changing  the  value  we  attribute  to  x. 
Of  course,  the  consequences  of  the  two  suppositions  may  exhibit  any 
sort  of  difference. 

When  we  consider  x  as  having  some  assigned  and  specific  value  a, 
the  function  0  x  may  exhibit  two  distinct  species  of  phenomena. 

1.  It  may  have  a  finite  and  calculable  value,  positive  or  negative. 
Thus,  0?  +  j^  is  beyond  all  question  6  when  the  value  of  j?  is  2 ;  and 
—  -J-  when  J?  is —  \, 

2.  It  may  exhibit  one  of  the  varieties  of  form  which  arises  out  of  our 
supposition  being  followed  by  an  absence  of  all  magnitude,  or  0,  in  a 
place  where  the  general  form  of  the  function  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
there  is  some  number  or  fraction  to  be  operated  on  or  with.  Such 
forms  are. 

For  instance,  in  the  function  (1  —  x)  ^*~'^,  we  see  that  the  supposition 
of  J?  =  2  ofiers  no  diflSculty,  for  the  function  then  becomes  (  —  1 )"'  or 
*—  1 ;  but  when  jt  =  1  we  have  no  means  of  operation  left,  except  such 
as  are  implied  in  the  symbol  0^,  which  offers  no  ideas  of  numerical  value. 

With  regard  to  such  cases,  it  may  or  may  not  be  proper  to  say  the 
function  has  existence  and  value :  but  we  do  not  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion. We  examine,  in  such  a  case,  not  what  (1  —  xy~'  becomes  when 
jr  =  ] ,  but  we  ask  to  what  does  it  approach  without  limit  when  x 
approaches  without  limit  to  1.  If  we  can  prove,  as  we  may  hereafter 
do,  that  the  preceding  function  also  approaches  without  limit  to  1  when 
X  approaches  without  limit  to  1,  we  may  then  abbreviate  the  preceding 
proposition  into  these  words  "  when  j  is  1,  (1 — .r)*"'  is  also  1 :"  but  we 
use  the  preceding  sentence  in  no  other  signification.  Therefore  we  have 
the  following  definition. 

Definition. — ^The  function  is  said  to  have  the  value  A  when  x  has 
the  value  a,  either  when  the  common  arithmetical  sense  of  these  phrases 
applies,  or  when  by  making  x  sufficiently  near  to  a,  we  can  make  the 
function  as  near  as  we  please  to  A.  In  the  first  case  A  is  simply  called 
a  value,  or  an  ordinary  value,  of  the  function :  in  the  second  case  A  is 
called  a  singular  value. 

Postulate  1. — If  0  a  be  an  ordinary  value  of  0x,  then  h  can  always 
be  taken  so  small  that  no  singular  value  shall  lie  between  0  a  and 
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0  (a  +  A)y  that  is,  no  nngular  value  shall  correspond  to  any  value  of  x 
between  jr  =  a  and  x  :=  a  +  A. 

The  truth  of  this  postulate  is  matter  of  observation.  We  always  find 
singular  values  separated  by  an  infinite  number  of  ordinary  values.  If 
we  lay  down  all  the  possible  values  of  a?  on  a  straight  line,  measuring 
them  when  positive  to  the  right,  and  when  negative  to  the  left,  upon  the 
supposition  that  some  certain  given  straight  line  represents  1 :  and  if  we 
then  lay  down  the  values  of  the  function  upon  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
values  of  JT,  placing  each  value  of  the  function  on  the  line  drawn  through 
the  variable  extremity  of  the  linear  value  of  x,  and  measuring  it  above 
or  below  the  axis  of  x,  according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative,  we  have 
the  well-known  method  of  representing  a  function  by  means  of  a  curve, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  as 
given  by  Des  Cartes.  We  have  drawn  the  representation  of  a  function 
below,  so  as  to  exhibit  every  variety  of  singular  value,  and  more  than  the 
skill  of  the  most  practised  algebraist  would  at  present  be  able  to  find  a 
function  for.  The  stars  mark  the  singular  values,  or  rather  the  places 
at  which  there  may  possibly  be  a  singular  value ;  all  other  values  are 
ordinary,  however  near  the  singular  values  they  may  approach  in  posi* 
tion.  And  we  see  that,  however  nearly  a,  the  vdue  of  j?,  may  approach  to 
b  the  value  of  f  at  one  of  the  singular  points,  it  must  be  possible  to  take 
a  +  A  lying  between  a  and  (. 


Postulate  2. — If  0  a  be  any  finite  value  of  0  j?,  it  is  always  possible 
to  take  A  so  small,  that  0  (a  +  A)  shall  be  as  near  to  0  a  as  we  please, 
and  that  0  x  shall  remain  finite  from  .r  =  a  to  j?  =  a  +  A,  and  always 
lie  between  0  a  and  0  (a  +  A)  in  magnitude. 

This  again  is  a  part  of  our  experience  of  algebraical  functions.  It  is 
generally  assumed  under  the  name  of  the  lau)  of  continuity.  The  latter 
part  of  the  postulate  may  be  true  of  the  whole  extent  of  some  functions : 
thus,  however  great  A  may  be,  a^  perpetually  increases  between  cf  and 
(a  +  Ay. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  function  which  does  not  observe  this  law, 
but  we  cannot,  without  further  consideration  of  singular  values,  find  the 
means  of  expressing  it  algebraically.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
figure,  the  fiinction  represented  by  A  B  C  D  £  F  is  dt  ^continuous  at  B 
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iind  D.  But  we  bave  no  means  of  expressing  sucb  a  function  in  common 
algebra.  We  may  call  the  law  expressed  in  this  postulate  the  law  of 
continuity  of  value,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  nex^  postulate ; 
and  we  may  say  that  functions,  which  do  not  obey  this  law,  ijf  any,  are 
discontinuous  in  value. 

Postulate  3. — If  any  function  follow  one  law  for  every  value  of  x 
between  x^a  and  x^^  a  +  h,  however  small  h  may  be,  it  follows  the 
Bame  law  throughout :  that  is,  the  curves  of  no  two  algebraical  func- 
tions can  entirely  coincide  with  each  other,  for  any  arc,  however  small. 
If  0  3?  be  a*  for  every  value  of  .r  between  a  and  a  +  A,  however  small  h 
may  be,  it  is  j^  for  every  other  value  of  x.  This  we  may  call  the  law 
of  continuity  ofform^  or  permanence  of  form. 

Exceptions  to  this  law  may  be  represented,  but  cannot  yet  be  alge- 
braically formed.  A8inMNPQR,we  may  conceive  a  function  which 
is  represented  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  joined  to  one  of  a  parabola,  which 
is  itself  joined  to  a  part  of  a  straight  line,  and  so  on.  Such  a  function 
would  be  called  discontinuous  in  form^  and  though  not  now  exhibited 
algebraically,  may  actually  occur  in  practice.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
spring  of  the  form  M  N  PQR  fixed  at  the  end  M,  and  disturbed  at  the 
other  end.  The  number  of  its  vibrations  per  second  might  become  a 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Let  ^J7  be  a  function,  continuous  in  form  and  value,  which  we 
always  mean  unless  when  the  contrary  is  expressed.  Let  us  take  two 
consecutive  values  of  j?,  namely  a  and  a-\r  h;  but  instead  of  supposing  x 
to  be  a,  and  then  to  become  a  +  A  at  once,  let  it  pass  through  n  steps 
altogether,  becoming  successively,' 

a,   a  +  0,  a  +  2 0,  •    .    .    .  o  +  (w  —  1)  ^,  a  +  nO : 

that  is,  let  nShe  h,  so  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  subaltern  incre- 
ments by  which  a  becomes  a  +  A,  we  may  diminish  each  increment  d 
without  limit.  The  corresponding  values  of  the  function  are  00, 
0(a  +  e),  0(0+20),  ....  up  to  0  (a  +  ne)  or  f(a+A). 
The  several  increments  *  of  the  values  of  the  function  are  then — 

f(a+e)-0^,  ^(a+20)-^(a  +  e)  .    .  f  («+»!«)— f  (a +n-ie). 

Let  0  a  be  called  Po,  let  <pia  +  0)  be  called  Pi,  Ac.  up  to  ^  (a  +  n  0) 
which  is  called  P,.  Consequently  the  increments  of  the  function  are 
Pj  — Po.  P,-Pi,  P.— Pf,  .  .  .  .  P,  —  P«.i  (n  in  number)  the  sum 
of  which  is  P,  —  Po  or  ^  (o  +  A)  —  ^  o.     We  have  then, 

(Pi-Po)  +  (P.-Pi)+   .    .    .    . +(P.-P*-i)  =  ^(a  +  /i)-0a 

(Pi-Po)+(P.--P,)-f  .    .   .    .  +(P,-'P-i)_0(fl+A)-0o 
9         +  6+....+  0  h  * 

80  that  (k  and  a  being  given)  the  fraction  made  by  summing  the  nume- 
rators of 

P,-Po        P. -Pi  P,-P-, 

e  e      e      • 

for  the  numerator,  and  the  denominator*  for  a  denominator,  is  equal  lo 
the  same  quantity  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  n. 

*  If  the  AiQctton  decT«a«e  tnstetd  of  inrreMing,  we  mmt  either  me  the  word 
decrement t  or  apply  the  term  incr«fineat  to  both  positive  and  ne|;ativc  quantttiet,  a 
negative  incTement  btdog  a  deoement.    We  take  the  latter  alternativet 
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If  n  increase  without  limit,  0  diminishes  without  limit,  and  so  do  all  the 
aomeratora  of  the  fractions  in  question,  which  last  therefore  all  approach 
the  singular  form  f ,  and  we  have  now  to  ascertain  whether  the  limits  of  all 
or  any  must  he  finite^  or  whether  they  may  severally  increase  without  limit 
or  diminish  without  limit.  Now  (we  reftr  the  student  to  the  lemma  fol- 
lowing this)   they  cannot  all   increase  without  limit  or  all  diminish 


// 


without  limit :  for  it  is  shown  that  among  the  fractions  -r  T*j-i  &c,| 

there  must  always  be  some  which  are  algebraically  greater,  and  some  which 

a  -f  a'+  .... 
are  algebraically  less  (some  means  one  cU  least)  than  r — r ^"-^-^ : 

&  +  o  +  . . . . 
the  only  possible  case  then,  unless  there  be  finite  limits  among  them, 
is  that  some  increase  without  limit,  and  all  the  rest  either  diminish  without 
limit,  or  increase  n^atively  without  limit. 

Let     ~ —  Qi      g =  Q,  .    .    .    . g =  Q^. 

Now,  whatever  these  quantities  Qi,  Qs  • . . .  may  be,  a  law  of  con* 
tinuity  must  exist  among  them,  for  they  may  all  be  made  ftrom  the  first, 
by  changing  a  into  a-\-  0  time  after  time.     Thus, 

Qj  or — -^ — 18  made  from  Qi  or ^^ 

by  changing  a  into  a-^B.  And  we  have  reduced  the  question  to  this 
alternative  :  either  there  are  finite  limits,  or  some  increase  without  limit 
and  the  rest  diminish  without  limit :  if  the  latter,  we  shall  have  two 
contiguous  fractions,  one  of  which  is  as  small  as  we  please,  and  the 
other  as  great  as  we  please :  or  we  shall  find,  for  a  sufficiently  great  value 
of  n,  somewhere  or  other  in  the  series  Qi  Qa .  . . .  a  phenomenon  of  this 
•orti  Qt  smaller,  say  than  *00001  or  anything  else  we  may  name,  and 
Qt+i  greater  than  a  million,  or  any  other  number  we  may  name^  Or 
Qk  will  be  positive,  and  Q^+i  negative,  both  numerically  as  great  as  we 
please.  This  cannot  be  true  of  ordinary  and  calculable  values  of  the 
function,  and  can  only  be  true  when  Q;b  is  the  fraction  which  is  near  to 
some  singular  value  of  the  function,  or  when  a^  kO  is  near  to  a  +  / 
corresponding  to  a  singular  value  <t>(a  -\-t),  a-^  I  lying  between  a  and 
a  +  h.  But  as  h  may  be  at  the  outset  as  small  as  we  please,  let  us 
avoid  this  by  taking  a  new  value  of  h,  namely  h\  so  that  a  +  A'  is  less 
than  a  +  L  Repeat  the  whole  process  and  argument  with  a  and  a  +  A', 
by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  appear  that  if  we  refuse  to  admit  finite 
limits  to  some  of  the  set  Qj  Qs .  . . .  where  n  ^  is  now  h\  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  another  singular  value  of  the  function  corresponding  to  a+ A', 
lying  between  a  and  a  +  ^'.'  Avoid  this  again  by  reasoning  in  the 
same  way  on  a  and  a+ A"  where  A"  is  less  than  A" ;  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  admit  another  singular  value,  and  so  on.  Either,  then,  there  are 
finite  limits  to  some  of  the  set  contained  in  the  general  expression 

0(a  -f  *e)  —  0  (a  -f  k^l  e) 


ot  the  function  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  singular  points  between 
^  =  a  and  xzn  a  +  hi  that  is, is  not  according  to  the  postulate.  There- 
fore)  we  have  the  following  theorem. 

0  «r  being  any  function  of  <r,  and  a  and  a  +  A  any  consecutive  values 
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of  Xy  where  h  may  be  given  aa  small  as  we  please,  there  must  be  fimte 

0  (jT  4-  0)  —  0jr 
limits  to  the  fraction ,  in  which  0  diminishes  without 

limit,  for  some  values  of  x  between  x  =:  a  and  jp  s=  a  +  A. 

0  («  4-  d)  —  0  jp 
The  limit  of ^—  is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of 

0  X  with  respect  to  x,  and  the  theorem  just  proved  is  as  follows : — ^Every 
function  either  has  a  finite  di£ferential  coefficient  when  x  has  the  specific 
value  a,  or  when  it  has  a  value  a  +  A  where  k  may  be  as  small  as  we 
please. 

There  are  points  in  the  preceding  demonstration  which  lie  open  to 
certain  objections,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
postulates  are  understood.  The  student  may,  if  he  pleases,  consider  it 
only  as  giving  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  fact  stated,  since 
we  shall  presently  demonstrate  of  all  classes  of  functions  separately* 
that  the  preceding  fraction  has  a  finite  limit  for  all  values  of  jp,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  and  assignable  number  of  values  for  each  func- 
tion. 


ff 


Lbmma  referred  to  in  the  preceding  demonstration.     If  7,  -zji  ttt  •  •  • 

00     0' 

be  a  series  of  firactions  the  numerators  of  which  are  of  either  sign,  and  the 

a  "4"  0^  -^ 
denominators  all  of  the  same  sign,  then  '  must  lie  algc- 

O  "T*  O  "X"  •   •   •   • 

braically  between  the  greatest  positive,  and  the  numerically  greatest 
negative,  of  the  preceding  fractions. 
To  take  a  case,  suppose  the  fractions  to  be 

1  1     -^     —5 

2  4         3  2* 

which  are  arranged  in  algebraical  order,  the  algebraical  greatest  being 
first,  and  the  least  *  of  the  same  kind  last.    Then  we  have 


3        3 
2        2 

•^  <  -  or 
4^2 


3=-. 2 

1<|..4 


—  2        3  3 

— i<2or-.2<^.3 
3        2  2 

— 5        3  3 

_l<for— 5<^-2 
2        2  2 

Hence,  by  addition 
(3+l-.2-6)<|(2+4+3+2), 
or 


2""     2 


r2>^ 
3*^      2 

4"^      2 

2^      2 


or-2> 


or 


or 


1> 


3> 


2 

2 
-5 

2 
-5 

2 


(3+l-2-5)>-^(2+4+3+2), 


3  +  1-2  —  5—5 
2  +  4+3  +  2^      2' 


3+1-2—5        3 
2+4+3+2  ^2 

*  8m  'Study  of  MathemAiici,'  p.  49.  To  avoid  confusion,  it  would  be  dotirmbto 
to  ttlk  of  the  Mtaiieti  of  ausntitiet,*wheu  we  epeak  of  arithmetical  magnttade,  and 
of  the  itoMt  when  we  speds  of  algebimical  oider ;  but  the  necessity  for  the  disktae* 
tion  seldom  occttn. 
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and  any  other  caie  may  be  treated  in  the  aame  way.  We  have  adopted 
an  instance,  to  keep  the  ideas  of  the  student  fixed  upon  the  algebraical 
relation  ci greater  and  less^  which  is  necessary  to  the  proposition.  If 
the  denominators  were  all  negative,  the  same  thing  might  be  deduced  ; 
thus,  if  the  set  were 

3  1  —2         -^ 

—  2         —4         —3         —2* 

since  if  p  lies  between  q  and  r,  it  follows  that  —  p  lies  between  —  q 
and  —  r,  then,  since 

^  lies  between    —  the  greater  and  — -  the  less 

^'+4  +  3-T-2  2  2 

3  +  1-2  —  5  3     ^    ,  J      -5  ^ 

• .  — X — 2 — - — r  the  less  and       — -  taegreater* 

The  object  then  of  our  first  investigations  must  be  to  determine  the 
Bmit  of -^ when  0  diminishes  without  limit,  in  every 

possible  case ;  which  we  shall  see  amounts  to  substantiating  the  rules 

given  in  Chapter  I.    But  first  we  must  acquire  some  more  precise  idea 

of  the  meaning  of  the  preceding.     We  see  that  x  is  first  supposed  to 

have  some  specific  value  a,  which  is  changed  into  a  +  0*     It  is  usual  to 

write  X  itself  for  its  first  value,  and  to  call  6  the  increment  of  x.     Let 

A  X  be  the  abbreviation  of  the  words  difference  of  x,  or  increment  of 

Xy  we  see  then  that  6  is  an  arbitrarily  assigned  value   of  A  x.    And 

^  (a  +  0)  —  0  a  is  the  increment  or  difierence  of  </>  x,  for  it  represents 

the  alteration  of  0  x  n^de  by  changing  x  from  a  into  a  +  0.     But  it  is 

not  arbitrarily  assigned  ;  for  0  x  being  a  given  function,  and  a  and  a-\-$ 

given  values  to  be  used,  0  (a  -h  0)  —  0  a  is  given  with  a  and  0.     Hence 

A^x  represents  0(a  +  ©)  —  0a,  or  if  u  =  0x,  we  have   Aw  = 

0  (a  +  6)  —  ^  a,  or  the  differential  coefficient  is  the  limit  of  the  fraction 

Au 

— ,  which  we  cannot  ascertain  from  this  form,  because  when  A  x  =  0 

Ax 

that  is,  when  the  value  of  the  independent  variable  is  not  altered, 

A  u  =  0,  or  the  value  of  the  function  is  not  altered.    For  instance,  let 

the  function  in  question  be  — •    We  have  then 

X 

1,11  e 

t*  =  —     Au  = 


X  x  +  d        X  x(x  +  6) 

Ax=:a       =    —  — —— —  , 

Ax  X (x  -h  0) 

we  use  Ax  on  one  side,  and  9  on  the  other,  which  must  appear  a  super- 
fluity of  notation,  because  we  thereby,  on  the  left,  preserve  a  better  repre- 
sentation to  the  eye  of  the  process  which  is  going  forward,  while  we 
have  a  more  convenient  working  symbol  on  the  other  side. 
The  limit  of  the  preceding  fraction  is  easily  ascertained  from  the 

second  side  of  the  equation  to  be or -.    For  when  no  «n- 

^  x.x  x"    • 

gular  form  is  produced  by  making  0  =  0,  the  latter  gives  the  way'  to 
ascertain  the  limit  towards  which  we  approach  by  diminishing  B  with- 
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out  limit.  But  this  mipposition,  namely  0  ^  0,  1b  merely  a  step  of  the 
work,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  reasoning. 

Theorem. — If  »,  g,  &c.  he  the  limits  of  P,  Q,  Ac.  to  which  th^ 
tipproach  when  0  diminishes  without  limit,  and  if  none  of  the  set  Py  Q, 
&c.  exhihit  singular  forms  when  d  =  0,  then  the  limit  of  any  function 
is  found  hy  suhstituting  instead  of  P,  Q,  &c.  their  limits  p,  9,  &c.  pro- 
vided no  singular  form  he  therehy  ohtained.   Let  us  take  as  an  instance 

P  P 

s^,  the  limit  of  which  we  assert  to  ha  ^,    To  prova  thisi  obarve  that 

Q  9 

IP      £  =  PlZlQP,andletP=p  +  «T,Qi:g  +  iei 

whence  it  follows  that  cr  and  k  diminish  without  limit  at  the  same  time 
as  0,    This  gives 

L  —  ?  —  (P  +  P)  9  —  (?  +  0 P      qef—pic 

Q     q^         iq  +  f^)q  9*    +7*' 

the  last  fraction  has  a  numerator  which  diminishes  without  limit  With 

6f  and  a  denominator  which  continually  approaches  to  the  finite  ({uan- 

p 
tity  9*.     Thia  fraction^  ihereforei  diminishea  without  limiti  that  ia^  ^ 

approaches  without  limit  to  S  or  the  latter  is  the  limit  of  the  former. 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  limit  of  -—  by  •—-,  on  which  the  student 

Air        ax 

ahould  now  read  the  remarks  in  pp.  13 — 15,  of  the  *  Elementary  Illufttn-^ 
tions.'  This  latter  fraction  does  not  mean  a  quantity  du  divided  hy  n 
quantity  dx,  nor  are  its  parts  to  be  separately  considered  in  the  theory 
of  limits.  [But  in  that  of  Ijeibnitz,  pp.  21,  29$  it  is  said  that  if  dx  be 
an  infinitely  small  increment  given  to  x,  du  is  the  corresponding  infi- 
nitely small  increment  thereby  given  to  the  value  of  It,  and  the  difle- 
rential  coefficient  is  the  ratio  of  these  infinitely  small  incrementa*  Thus 
it  would  be  allowable  to  say,  that  if 

U=:  —        —  =  -  _  or  du  =:  -  -n  djj 

When X  becomes  x  +  ^x^  we  suppose  that  u  becomes  u  -f  A ti,  P  be* 
comes  P  +  A  P,  &c.     Let  us  now  suppose  that 

w=P  +  Q-R-j-C, 

P,  Q,  and  R  being  functions  of  x,  and  C  a  constant.  Let  P,  Q,  and  R 
have  finite  and  determinable  differential  coefficients.  This  relation,  being 
required  to  remain  true  for  all  values  of  j,  exists  when  x  is  changed  into 
J?  4*  A  X,  and  gives 

«  +  A  «  =  iP  4-  A  P)  +  (Q  4-  A Q)  -  (R  +  A R)  +  C# 

the  constant  not  being  affected  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  4f.  Subtract 
the  preceding,  which  gives 

A     -AOj-An      AT>      ^^      AP     AQ      AR 

Au  =  AP  +  AQ  — AR,     —■  =  r—+i -— . 

Ax      Ax      Ax      Ax 

let  A  «  diminish  without  limit,  in  which  case  the  firactiona  in  the  liat 
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dftf 
eqa&tion  leveraUy  approach  without  limit  to  what  we  represent  by  -j^, 

dP  dQ       ,dR     ,.  ,     . 
•T- ,  -=—  and  -r— » which  gives 
dx     dg  dx 

We  see  that  the  constant  C  does  not  appear  in  the  result.    If  it  had 

rfC 
been  a  function  of  j:,  we  should  have  found  -j—  added  to  the  preceding. 

But  at  present,  if  we  suppose  any  other  term  in  the  last  equation,  it 
can  only  be  +  0.  It  may  be  said  then,  that  when  C  is  a  constant, 
d  C 

■y—  is  0.  The  proposition  to  which  this  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
dx 

limiting  theorem  is  the  following.      If  a  function  increase  slowly,  its 

difitfcncial  coefficient  is  small :  the  less  it  increases,  for  a  given  increase 

of  x,  the  smaller  is  the  differential  coefficient.     Finally,  if  it  do  not 

increase  at  all  when  x  increases,  the  differential  coefficient  is  nothing. 

Ltts=PQ 

tt  +  Ai*  =  (P+AP)(Q+AQ)=PQ+PAQ+QAP  +  AP.AQ 

oraaliaf«re,AwsPAQ  +  QAP  +  APAQ 

Ajp  Ajp  Ax       Ar 

the  last  term  of  the  preceding  consists  of  one  factor  which  approaches  a 

finite  limit,  and  another,  A  Q,  which  diminishes  without  limit.    All  the 

increments  Au,  A  P,  Ac.  diminish  without  limit  with  Aj?,  though  their 

AP 
ratios  do  not.     Consequently,  the  term  --—  .  A  Q  itself  diminishes  with- 

AtT 

Ml  limit  with  Ajt,  and  we  have 

LettiaPQR=s(PQ)R. 

Then,  w  just  focind,  "j^  =  ^  Q  "3;^  +  ^       .    ■■ 

Aftd  by  carrying  on  this  process,  we  may  obtain  the  following  general 

fvle :  to  diflerentiate  the  product  of  n  quantities,  difierentiate  each  astd 

multiply  by  all  the  reit   If  «  be  the  product  of  n  functions  PQ  R  .  .  4 

u 
then  the  product  of  all  but  P  is  =  ,  and  so  on ;  whence  we  have 

du^ndV       u  dQ,        u  dR 

dx"^  F   dx  ^  Q  dx  '^  R  dx  "^   '    '   '   * 


u  dx^  F  dx        Q   dx'^  R  dx  '^ 


B  2 
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This  remarkable  relation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of 
logarithma.  If  XP  mean  the  logarithm  of  P,  &c.,  and  if  tt  ss  PQR  •  «  • 
it  follows  that 

a  47  ax  ax 

and  it  will  afterwards  be  shown  that 

d(Ku)       1  du  d(XP)_  I  dV 

dx  u  dx  ds  e  dx 

^QAP  — PAQ  Atf  _        A  J  A  J 

orAtt-     Q,    +QAQ  a7^      Q*  +  QAQ 

taking  the  limit,  and  remembering  tbat  Q  A  Q  diminishes  without  limit, 
we  have 

du             dx            dx    .     ^.    -.  ^    ^^. 
•^  s= q5 (p.  37,  Rule  10.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  find  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  fun* 
damental  forms.  But  first  we  must  premise  the  following  consideration. 
If  tf  be  a  g^ven  function  of  x,  then  x  is  also  a  given  function  of  v,  though 
not  always  an  assignable  function. 

For  instance,  if  a  =  *",  then  x  =  '/u ;  if  u  =s  «*  then  x  =  «•. 

we  see  then  that  a  function  may  have  more  values  than  one  for  the  same 
value  of  the  variable,  and  Ve  know  from  algebra  that  such  functions 
will  arise  from  the  inversion  of  any  direct  operation,  except  only 
addition  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  equation  u  =  x*  +  <r,  and  if  the 
question  be,  given  x  to  find  u,  we  have  but  one  value  of  u  to  every  value 
of  X :  but  if  it  be,  given  u  to  find  x,  we  have  to  solve  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree,  with  two  values.  In  the  differential  calculus  we  must 
always  distinguish  these  two  values  as  if  they  arose  from  different  func- 
tions; thus,  there  are  two  differential  coefficients,  one  to  each  value. 
With  this  restriction  we  apply  the  rules  separately  to  every  different 
value  of  an  inverse  fimction.  Thus,  when  we  say  if  u  =  0  x,  then 
let  X  =  Y^  u,  we  mean,  let  y^  u  be  one  or  other  of  the  values  of  x 
obtained  from  the  first  equation ;  but  whichever  it  may  be,  do  not  use 
pne  in  one  part  of  the  question,  and  another  in  another.  It  is  usual  (or 
rather  it  is  becoming  usual)  to  let  f^u  stand  for  the  value  of  x  obtained 
from  V  =  0  X ;  or  to  say  that,  in  such  a  case,  j  =  0"*  t/. 

If,  when  x  z=  a,  u  ==  6,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that  when  v  =  &, 
x  =  a  is  one  of  the  values  of  x  corresponding  to  that  value  of  ii.  If 
therefore,  u  =  0x  makes  x=  ^i/  a  necessary  consequence,  and  if 
&  =  0a  be  true,  then  a  =  4^  6  must  be  trne^  not  must  he  the  only  true 
consequence.     If  then   the  value  of  u  corresponding  to  a-j-Aa  be 

+  A&,  orif  6  +  A6  =  ^  (a  +  Aa),  and  if  u  s:  0x  makes  x  =:  '^u 
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a  necessary  conseqaence,  it  then  follows  that  a  -|-  A  a  =  y  (6  -f  A  ft)  is 

a  truth.     That  is,  we  may  consider  A  a  and  A  6  as  simultaneous  incre* 

ments  of  u  and  x,  without  asking  by  which  of  the  two  equations  either 

is  derived  from  the  other.    And  the  same  of  A  u  and  A  ^r,  when  we  drop 

the  reference  to  specific  values  of  u  and  jr,  which  we  have  used  for  dis- 

tinctness.     If  we  use  the  first  equation  u  :=  ^  j»  we  obtain 

All      0(jp-hAx)— 0«      J  ^1.    ,.    ., .       r      ^       t 

—  —  — i and  the  limit  is  a  function  of  x. 

ax  AiT 

If  we  use  the  second  equation  jt  =  y^v,  we  obtain 

—  =:  ^ ' —  and  the  limit  is  a  function  of  u. 

Au  Au 

CaUing  these  limits  0'4?  and  Y^t/,  as  in  the  first  chapter,  and  remember- 
ing, that  for  all  values  of  A  u  and  A  jr  we  have 

Au      Ax  Au  A  X 

-— -  X  T—  =  1»  we  see  that  limit  of  — -  X  limit  of  -—  =  1, 

Ax      Au  Ax  Au 

as  in  p.  22.  That  is,  0'x  x  yu  s  1,  which  will  be  reduced  to  an 
identioil  equation  1  c:  1  by  the  substitution  of  <f>x  instead  of  u,  as  in 
the  following  example. 

Let  iior0x=:-  +  (,  then  «r  or  y  u  = 


X  ^         u— 6 

mI      AxIj;  +  Aj;  \x         /3  j?( 


Ax      AxU  +  Aj;  \x         Ji  j?(x  +  Axy 

-or0'ap  =  --, 


the  limit  of  which  is  —  —7  or  0'ap  =: —^ 


Ax  ^    1     f a ^        **     1  —      ^ 

Au      Au  ^u  +  Au  —b  M  —  6^""       (u  — 6)(u+Au—  6)' 

the  limit  of  which  is  — rr-  or  V^u  =  —  r rr- ; 

then  will  —  ---  X  —-7 rri  =  h 

X*  (tt  —  by 

not  universally,  but  only  when  the  (throughout  this  process)  permanent 

a 
relation  u  =  — h  ^  is  &1bo  satisfied.    And  we  see  that  the  latter  rela- 

X 

tion  gives  «  —  6  =  —  and  therefore 

a  a  a  a  ^  ^  .^  j 

^Ifi^  ""  (u  -  by  ""  ""T*  ^  ■"(a-r-j)*'^""'?^  "a"" 

,     du 
0'jr  obtained  from  u  s=  0x  has  been  signified  by  — 

dx 
Y^u  obtained  from  a?=  Y'm  will  be  signified  by  -7- 

-       ^       rftt      rfj       ,         dx       I 

•therefore -T"  X  T"  =  1    or-r-=-T-. 
ax     au  au      au 

dx 
We  have  illustrated  this  at  length  in  order  that  the  student  may  not 
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think  he  sees  it  too  soon,  which  he  will  always  do,  beoause  there  is 

between  -r-  and  -=—  a  resemblance  to  -r-  and  —  of  common  algebrftf 
ax  du  0  a 

which  leads  him  to  think  that  the  preceding  equation  must  be  as  true  as 

a       h 

-  X  ~  =  1>  and  for  the  same  reason,  Thia  b  the  disoAvantage  of  th9 
6      a 

notation,  but  it  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  is  understood  that  —   is  not 

a  symbol  in  which  we  can  separately  speak  of  d  w  and  d  J?,  but  an  tWe- 
composible  symbol,  the  parts  of  which,  though  they  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  its  value  is  obtained,  have  no  separate  meaning 
in  connexion  with  that  value. 

*i  derived  ftom  tt=0«,  arbitrarily  Btandsjii^^i^  ^^0(t+ Aj)«-0jf^ 
dx  for  i  A« 

^  impUcB  a  consequence  of  the  preceding.ljj^^^  ^f  4^(t*+Au)  — 4^u 
du        namely  x  =:  y  u,  and  stands  for       J  A  u  ' 

Cover  the  left  side  of  the  preceding  with  the  hand,  and  see  in  what 
degree  it  is  evident  from  algebra  that  the  product  of  the  two  linuts  spe- 
cified at  length  is  1 ;  for  that  degree  of  evidence,  and  no  more,  should 

du        dx 
attach  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  the  equation  -r-  X  —  9B  1, 

At 

independently  of  the  demonstration.    In  the  same  manner  --j-,  which 

dx 

seems  most  evidently  sr  1,  must  not  be  received  as  such  without  the 

following.  If  ti  =  :r  for  all  values  of  x,  and  if  increasing  «  by  A  j?  makes 

14  increase  by  A«,  we  have  u  +  Au=:«r-f  Acr,  and,  subtracting  the 

Att 

former  equation,  AurzAjror—  =:!,  which  being  true,  however  small 

du 
Adp  is  taken,  has  the  limit  1,  and  now  *  we  may  say  that  ^i-,  (which  is 


^"1=1 


dx 


Let  us  now  suppose  that  u  is  a  function  of  y  (0y)  where  y  is  a  func* 
tion  of  J?  (y  x).     We  have  then 

ti  =  0y  from  which  we  can  find  limit  of  -r—  or  -r-t 

''Ay      dy 

yzsilfx  firom  which  we  can  find  limU  of  —  ox  -r-i 
^       ^  ^  ^x      dx' 

but  we  have  no  equation  from  whence  to  find  -r-,  though  ve  can  make 

*  In  the  beffinniag  of  every  science  comet  the  difiiculty  of  nndenUnding  why 
lome  appatenuy  ■elf'evident  thingi  are  nroved,  and  othen  not.  We  cannot  hem 
enter  into  this  question,  but  we  recommend  the  student  to  inquire,  if  he  has  never 
thought  of  it,  why  Euclid  shows  how  to  cut  off  a  part  eoual  to  the  less  fiom  the 
greater  of  two  straight  lines,  when  he  does  not  frwt  tjiat  a  stmight  line  can  fat 
drawn.  We  have  hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  that  if  two  functions  be 
oArayi  equal,  their  diffinrentisl  coefficients  are  equal.  It  is  evident  their  increments 
must  be  the  same,  the  ratio  of  these  increments  to  that  of  the  independent  variable 
tii^  HUM  i  and  variable  ratios  which  are  always  equal  must  have  tha  stine  limsli 
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cRoe  bj  Bubstitotuig  the  value  oiy  in  u,  giving  us  ^(yx).  Yet,  if  x 
become  x  +  A  j»  y  will  receive  a  certain  increment  A  y,  in  consequence 
of  wbich  u  will  receive  an  increment  A  u.    And,  from  common  algebra, 

Au       Att     Ay     -  .^ 

•7-  s:  -7"  ^  V'l  whence,  p.  60, 
A.r      Ay     Ax  '^ 

..    .^Au      ..     A«      ..      Ay       du       du       dy 

limit  r—  »s  bm.  -r—  X  Inn.  t-*  or  t  ==  -t"  X  "r» 

Ao;  Ay  Ax       ax        dy       ax 

vliMi  alao  «e«fii|  evident  from  algebra,  and  the  preceding  remarks 
•pply.  In  £ict,  retaining  the  notation  of  Chapter  I.,  and  suppoting 
tbat  ^  (y  ')  ia  X  ''>  ^^^  equation  might  have  been  deduced  in  this  form 

^x  =  0'y  X  y'x,  which  does  not  appear  self-evident, 
and  IB  only  true  under  two  implied  equations,  namely,  x'  =  ^(Y") 
and  y  :=  fx.  - 

Thosj  if  ti  =  y*  y  =  x"  giving  ti  =  x*,  it  will  be  proved  that 

---=:3y*  —^  =  2  X,  and  also  that -^'=  6  x», 
dy  ^    dx  dx 

Cftch  equation  in  the  lower  line  following  from  one  in  the  upper,  in» 
dependently  of  the  others.  But  from  the  connexion  of  those  in  the  firtt 
fine  IbUowa  this  connexion  between  those  in  the  second,  namely, 
6j*=3y*  X  2x,  which  is  evidently  true  if  y  =  x*. 

In  tbe  same  way  we  might  prove,  if  of  the  variables  »,  v,  10,  y,  x^  each 
is  a  fimctian  of  the  following,  that 

du         du  dv     du      du   dv  dw     du  ^  du  dv  dto  dy 
dw       dv  dw     dy      dv  dw  dy      dx  *^  dv  dw  dy  dx 

where  — ,  -r^,  -7-,  -J^,  are  direcdy  obtained  from  the  supposition: 

but  -3—  implies  that  u  has  been  made  a  function  of  ir,  which  can  only 
dw 


1m  by  substitatiiig  in  11  s  0o,  the  value  of  0  from  v^sfw^  and  so  on. 

Let  na  suppose  u^  jT  (n  being  a  whole  number ;  observe  that  by  n 
and  m  we  always  mean  whole  numbers,  unless  otherwise  specified)  that 

is,  let «  be  the  product  of  n  functions  x,  x,  x, (n).  Then  by  the 

formula  in  page  51,  we  have 

du      u   dx  ^  u  dx  ^  ,    ^         •     iix      - 

-T-= r--^ 7-+....  (n  terms  m  all) 

dx       X    dx      X  dx 

U  dx  %JL  X* 

szn—j^  a;n —  x  1  a  «  —  ssnx^'*,  (p.  35,  part  of  Rule  3.) 

X  ax  X  X 

Now,  let  u  2=  X"  or  tt"  =  x^.    Let  p  =  ti",  where  u  is  a  function  of  x. 

Tlkerefinre  -^^  =  — ^  --?^  =:  n\C'^  -^  by  the  last,  but  p  is  also  x*, 
dx        dudx  dx      ^ 

dp 
whipea  ^  cs  ^uT  **.    Therefore 
dx 

.  ,  dtt  _  ,      du      m  x""'      m     "-,  /p.  35,  Rule  \ 

n«-^=«^-.     _  =  _  — =  -,.^    (^2.inpart.    ) 


(tfsj/",     l*-»o«   "*»x"'  •      -TTi 
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Now  let  u  =  J?"**,  wbere  p  is  positive,  whole  or  fractional 

1     -    ^-.     dw  djc  dx 

"=^<p-^2.>  5^= — 

d\        „      a. it'  __,   _       ,  ,  .       ' 

—  =:  0,    —7—  s:px*~\(bj  the  two  last  cases) 

du  px^^      ,      .      ,  ..„      ,      .     (^,.1  /p.  35,  Rule  2\ 

57=  -  ^  =  (-P)  •  «'■'-'=  (-P)  *'  "-S  (^*^    in  part.    ) 

Let  u  :=  a*,  which  gives 

/^x  ^»  Ax 

«•— 1 

and  the  question  is  now  reduced  to  finding  what  limit  has  — - —  when 

a"-  I 

^  diminishes  without  limit,  the  singular  form  heing  (0  =  0)  — r— -  or 

— —  or  -,  as  in  other  cases.  This  limit  must  be  some  function  of  a,  for 

0  cannot  appear  in  a  function  which  (when  a  proper  form  is  given  to  it) 

a'— 1   . 

is  found  by  making  9  =  0.    For  the  same  reason,  the  limit  of w 

the  same  function  of  a,  if  ir  diminish  without  limit.  We  obtain,  there- 
fore, the  same  limit  if  i:  be  a  function  of  9,  provided  both  diminish  with*> 
out  limit  together.    Let  jc  =  6^,  6  being  a  constant.    Then  we  have 

a*'— 1                 a^—l 
limit  =  limit —  ....  (1.) 

But  — r-- —  =  7 . — ^ — ,  which  second  factor  only  differs  from 
be  b  $  ^ 

fl^  — 1  . 

— - —  in  having  o^  substituted  for  a,  and  therefore  its  limit  is  the  same 

u 

ni  —  1 

function  of  a*,  which  that  of  — -—   is  of  a.     Let  the  limit  of  this  latter 

0 

be /a,  then  we  have 

y    .,  1  {ay-  1        1  ,.    .,  {ay  -  1        1  ,,  ,^ 

^""'  b  —0-  =  6  ^^""'  — r-  =  6-^^^  >• 

consequently  (1)  the  function /a  is  such  that 

J/(^)=/(a>or/(a*)  =  6/a, 

and  a  and  6  are  independent  of  each  other.  If  a*  be  ^,  we  have 
log  ^  =  6  log  a,  whatever  the  base  of  the  logarithms  may  be.   This  gives 

lug  a  log  q      log  a 

and  q  and  a  may  have  any  different  values  we  please,  for  though  q  =:  a\ 
yet  since  6  may  be  what  we  please,  it  may  be  so  taken  (exactly  or  with 
any  degree  of  approximation  we  please)  as  to  give  g  any  other  value. 
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fa 
Therefore  fa  is  sucli  a  function  as  to  give  p—  this  property,  that  it 

remains  the  same  if  any  other  quantity  q  be  substituted  for  a.  That  is, 

^~  is  a  constant  independent  of  a,  which  call  C.  ' 
loga 

/.  yb  =:  C  log  a ;  but  the  equation 

7—  es  a*  — gives  -7—  =  a*  k  limit  — : 

AX  As      ^       ax  Ax 

du 
or  ~  s=  C  loga  X  a*,  where  all  that  is  known  of  C  is,  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  a.  It  must  clearly  depend  on  the  base  of  the  logarithms 
chosen,  and  it  will  afterwards  be  shown  that  when  the  logarithms  are 
Naperian,  then  C  =  1.  But  this  point  must  be  reserved  till  the  next 
chapter.  Remember,  that  for  the  present,  all  differentiations  which 
contain  a*  are  not  finally  demonstrated  until  it  shall  have  been  shown 

that  if  i<=:  (f,  —  sz  Nap.  loga  X  a" ;  all  we  know  is  that,  taking  these 

logarithms,  it  must  be  of  the  form  C  Nap.  log  ax  a*  where  C  is  not 
determined,  but  assumed,  for  the  present,  to  be  =L 
From  this  it  will  follow  that  if  a  =  6  =r  2'?182818  •  • . .  the  base  of 

Napier's  logarithms,  or  if  log  6  :=:  1,  and  if  ti  s  e',  -r-^  1 X  f"  = «% 

ax 


(p.  36,  Rule  4.) 

Let  tt  =  log  JP 

to  the  base  a  or  « 

=  a- 

then? 
du 

so-x 

loga 

:=:x\oga 

du      1 

dm 

1 
""a:  loga"" 

M 

X 

where  M  is  the  modulus  *  of  the  system  of  logarithms  having  a  for  its 
base.     Hence,  since  loge  =:  ], 

flit      1 
if  u  =  log*     —  =  -  (p.  36,  Rule  3.) 

(Mr  iT 

(Read  here  the  proof  that  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  — -  is  1  when  0  di- 
minishes without  limit,  given  in  the  *  Elementary  Illustrations,'  &c.  p. 

4.) 

0\       0 
X£t  u  =  sinJ7       Au      sin  (jr  +  0)  —  sin  J?      2cos(jp-|-;f  Jsin- 

Ax  ^6     *     Ax  e  — 

.  e 

8m  - 
rscos  C*+  o  )  X  --^ ,  whose  limit  is  cos  x  X 1. 

"2 

*  By  a  well-known  relation,  log«  (to  basey)  X  logy  (to  basex)  » 1. 

1 

— ' — ^  s£  I02 1  (base  a)  s  Modulus  of  system  whose  base  is  a. 

lo^a(ba8ef} 


Am     c(m(x+9) — coso? 
Let  u  s:  001 J7       -7 —  sz  ■ . ..   ■   cs 
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Hence  u  s:  siu  j?  gives  ^  ^  ^^^  "^^    (P*  3^»  ^^^  ^*  ^  P*^*) 

6\        2 
:^— Bin  (a?  +  ^1    -^—  whose  limit  is  — naj  x  1, 

2 
Henee  u^^cotJr  gives  —  s=:  — sin j?,  (p.  36,  Rule  5,  in  part.) 

Au      tan  (jp-h©)— tanoj  sin6 

ijet  W  =  tan*     -r-  ^ r-— =  r -, — r-r? 

A«P  0  0  QOS  (d?  4- 0)  C0849, 

^^         ,  ,      sina      sin  ft      »ln(a— ft)\ 

(Remember  tan  a-  tan  6  = :  = t-  J 

^  coaa      coso      coaacosoy 

= 7— r:r: X  -r-   whose  Lmit  is  —  X  1| 

CO8(a?+0)cO0<V  6  COB9.00B9 

pr  u  c:  tan  a?  gives  ^  =  — j-=:  I  +  tan  V,  (p.  36,  Rule  5,  in  part.) 
Let  u  :=  sin'^x  or  jr  =  ainu 

^  =  ;J- == -^  ==-7==L=  = -7=L^,  (p.  36,  Rule  6,  in  part.) 


Let  ie  =  cos"^  X  or  or  c=  cos  m 
<fu      1  1  I 


:«  (p<  36,  Rule  6,  in  part.) 


dx     dx     — eiutt  tJl-^j^ 

Let  tt  =  tan'^x  or  x  =  tanu 

3"  =—-=: — -  =  .-t-tj  (p.  36,  Rule  6,  in  part.) 

dx      dx      l+tan«i4      l+j*     *  »      r      / 

du 

We  have  now  differentiated  the  component  parts  of  the  common  func- 
tions of  algebra,  including  trigonometry.  It  only  remains  to  show  how 
to  differentiate  the  compounds  of  these  elements. 

Let  ti  s  (0  iP)* :  if  then  we.denote  0ir  by  y^  we  have  v  ^  jTi  y s0  x, 

Let  w=:  (cosjr— x)*        T"^"*  (cos*— «)"•"'(  — sinx—1), 

,         du  ,         cf V       *  .  , 

u=sa'       yss0x.    ^=a*toga~=sa*'logafx, 
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,  .  du      \    dy     (f^x 

dx      y    dx     (px 

ttsuny      ys=0,r        -p-s  cosy -^es  cob 0<9  .  0'jr,  fta 
.     .  ,  du  I       dy  0'« 

The  following  cases  desenre  special  attention :— 

/^  ,  cftt         1     <fv        0'.r 

da:      2Vy^      2,/^ 

1  .  dtt        'l  dy  0'* 

y     ^    ^  dx         y^dx        (0*)« 

»=Va*-a?»,    —  =  r-==.X  —  20?=:  — 


*:       2^/^ir^  Vfl^^I^ 

vii'-y^   yis0'i    :r-=- 7=!».Tri 

aa?  Va'— y*  ^ 


•  ■  oil  1 

US  V2  a  J— 4*9    -i-ss  — — ===r  (2a— 2*)  W   ,,:.,;  ;ji- 


du  1  /«         O    N  ^""* 

The  ibllowing  eqiiationB  are  the  fundamental  relations  of  tri|onoaie« 
try  in  another  form  :— 

sin'^  X,  or  the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  sine,  is 

i .  *«       .  Vl-:r»  1  ,1 

coa"*Vl— J!*,  tan"* -;==:,  cot"* ,  wC**  H — ^  coacc'*— ; 

Vl  — a?*  *  Vl-^jr  4f 

cos'*  jr,  or  the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  cosine,  is 

am  *vl-*jp  9    tan  ' ,  cot  *-7=zr,  sec  *  — ,  cosec  •-5=5.: 

taa'*  jp«  <nr  the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  tangent,  is 

cotr*.r,  or  the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  cotangent,  is 

-7=-,  COS'*   ;A-,  tan-*-,  sec-*ll±^  cosec"* Vi+5>; 

sec"*  X,  or  the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  secant,  is 

.       Vj:"— I  ,   1  ,   /-; — 7        ^  _       1  1       * 

am-* ,  cos"*—,  ton-*va;«— 1,  cof'    .       -,  ooBec'*-r=: 

ooBec-*ar,  or  the  angle  which  has  x  for  its  cosecant,  is 

.     ,  1  -Va*-1  ,       1  _,   /-: — ;  ,      X 

sm"*— ,  cos"* ,  tan"*-==-,  cof*vj?«— 1,  sec""* '7==-. 

X  X  V?— 1  Vjr«-l 


sin"* 
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Beginners  usually  find  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  these  rela- 
tions, owing  to  there  not  being  distinct  names  for  sin~~^  <r,  &c.  We 
shall  call  sin~*  x  the  inverse  sine  of  x^  meaning,  not  that  x  is  an  angle 
and  we  are  speaking  of  its  sine^  but  that  jt  is  a  sine^  and  we  speak  of 
its  angle :  an  inverse  sine  is  the  angle  which  belongs  to  a  sine. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  formulas  of  trigonometry  trans- 
lated into  this  language. 

sin  (sin"*  x)t=ix      cos  (cos"*  a:)  =  «    tan  (tan"*  x)  =  «,  &c. 
cos"* a?  +  sin"*  J^  =  -tt    cot"* x  -f  tan"*x  =  —    sec"* x+ cosec"* jp  =  -. 

sin"* a?  +  8in~*y  =  sin"*  (jvl  — y'dbyv  l-a?0 
C0B"«  X  +  cos"*  y  =  cos"*  {xy  ^  Vl— j*  v  1  —  y') 

tan-*jr  ±  tan"*y  =  tan"*  (  f  "T  ^    )> 

In  sin  (sin"*jF)  wc  see  somethmg  analogous  to  (-/c)*,  iT+a— a,  and 
other  cases,  in  which  two  operations  are  successively  performed  on  j,  one 
of  which  by  definition  destroys  the  other.  The  question,  ^*  What  is  the 
sine  of  the  angle  whose  sine  is  x  V*  is  not  readily  answered  at  first ;  but 
the  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  use  more  familiar  objects — '*  What  is  the 
form  of  the  letter  whose  form  is  A?" — '^  What  is  the  name  of  the  man 
whose  name  is  B  ?" 

An  angle  has  but  one  sine,  one  cosine,  &c.  Therefore,  sinp, 
sin  (sin"*  9),  &c.  have  but  one  value.  But  a  given  sine  has  an  infinite 
number  of  angles,  as  is  shown  in  trigonometry.    Thus, 

e,   e+2T,    e-f4»,  &c.    x-e,    3ir-e,    St-o,  &c. 

all  have  the  same  sine.  If,  then,  sind  =  x,  0  is  only  one  of  the  values 
of  sin~-  ,r,  the  others  consisting  in  the  several  terms  of  the  series  just 
written  ;  and  the  same  for  the  cosine,  tangent,  &c.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject. 

Since  the  expressions  in  the  six  lines  above  cited  are  equivalents, 
Iheir  differential  coefficients  are  also  equivalents.  By  equivalents  we 
mean  formulae  which  express  the  same  value  in  different  forms.  The 
verification  of  this  assertion  will  furnish  thirty  useful  instances  of  diffe- 
rentiation.    We  shall  take  one  of  the  most  complicated  at  full  length. 

Let  tt  =  sec"*  — =  sec"*  y  where  y  = 


Jx'-l  Vx*-1 

du      du  dy      .  ,  .  .  ,    ..       , 

'T'^jr-'f-*  >vhich  two  are  to  be  separately  found. 

I        dy  I       d,cosu       Bmu 

y=:8ecu=  ,    •—•=  —  — --. — r= — — - 

cosu     du  cos'tt       du         cos'u 

vi  -  cos"  u      /\      1^  ^  /    r    .      i 

co8*M  V  Bec'u  V  y' 

dtt_^^rfy_        1        _    V(j^-l)-sr_  j»-l 
dy  \du^y^-~^Z\''      /"jc^  "^      x 
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(Observe  that  when  P  is  a  complicated  ezpressiooi  it  is  typographi- 
cauy  more  convenient  to  wnte  -7-  P  than  -j-  j  • 

dy ^L_f! V^^ 

-  ^nLzii!  -  _  _L_ 

(j?«-l)*            («*— 1)** 
Therefore^or^^  =  fl::l^ 1— =-       ^ 


dx      dy  dx         x  (i»— 1)*  x  ^jf^l 

\ 

Again,  let  li  s=  cosec^'x  or  .r  rzcosecu  =  -; — 

sinu 

dx  1        d.tvau  costt 


,  —       .,  .     .T^  =  — \/l =— cosec'v 

m  WDTU        du  vuru  V  cosec'u 


dx  •  du  •^     /       1  ;rVj?»-l 


v/>4 


that  is,  coscc"' J?  and  sec"*    ,         have  the  same  differential  coefficients^ 

V?^l 
as  they  should  have,  heing  equivalents. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  first  diff.  coeff.  and  a  function 
of  only  one  variable.  But  successive  differentiation  is  only  a  repetition 
of  the  same  sort  of  operation^  and  it  merely  remains  to  find  a  proper 
notation  to  express  the  diff.  coeff.  of  the  diff.  coeff.  or  the  2nd  diff.  coeff., 
&c.    For  the  present,  we  have  only 

A  ^^ 

'  dx       d    du  du 

^~3 —  or  -7-  3—  to  express  diff,  co,  of  -7- 

dx         dx  dx  dx 


d. 


'dx 

dx  d  d    du  ..^         ^  d    du 

_ or  -jT-  J-  •  -r  to  express  dm.  co.  of  -;—  — , 

dx  dx  dx  or  dx   dx 


and  so  on.  But  we  shall  afterwards  point  out  a  method  of  arriving  at  a 
systematic  and  short  notation,  and  not  till  then  can  the  student  see  the 
full  advantage  of  the  symbol  we  have  chosen. 

As  to  functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  they  are  considered  for  the 
present  as  under  the  condition  that  none  of  the  possible  variables  do 
actually  change  except  one,  with  respect  to  which  differentiation  takes 
place.  Thus,  in  a  function  of  x  and  y^  the  latter  is  a  constant  in  dif- 
ferentiating with  respect  to  x,  the  former  in  differentiating  with  respect 

du 
to  y.    Thus,  if  tt  =  xy  +  y*,  we  have  -r-  =y,  just  as  in  differentiating 

dx 

11  =:  cj?  +  c*,  we  have  —  r=  c :  we  also  have  —  =:  a?  +  2y,  just  as  in 
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u^cy+f^  we  have  -7— s2  c  +  2y.  If  u  be  a  function  ofx  and  y,  de- 
noted by  /(x,  y)y  we  have  two  increments  for  u,  according  as  we  sup- 
pose 3^  or  (T  to  receive  an  increment :  that  is, 

Y-  «=  ^''*^— ^- — ^T^ — *^     ^   when  9  becomes  «  +  A  j?« 

1^  =,Ilf^JLL^JL^*2J()  who.  y  becomes  y  +  Ay ; 

but  Ai£  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  bodi,  which,  however,  makes 

no  objection  to  our  oalling  the  limit  of  the  first  -z-  and  of  the  second  ~. 

For,  as  these  fractions  are  only  symbols  when  considered  as  wholes, 
without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  their  parts,  there  is  no  more 
separate  consideration  due  to  the  du  of  one,  as  distinguished  from  the  du 
of  the  other,  than  to  the  loop  of  a  6  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  9. 
The*denominlitor  (or  what  we  should  call  such  in  an  algebraic  fraction) 
points  out  what  variable  has  been  used,  the  numerator  what  function 
has  been  differentiated. 


/x\      du  ..«__  -.^ 

u  =:  cos  (  —  I,     -r  =2  —  im ; s:  —  —  sm  — 

\yj      dx  y 


d    9  I    .    « 

s:  —  —  sm  — 

dx  y  y       y 

du            ,    X      d    X             .     X            X       X    ,    X 
-J-  3=—  sm  —     :r-  —  =:  —  sm  —  X =  —a  sm  — • 


du      ^   ,    du 

n  ss  0  (jr  -f  y)  ee  <|>  (0)  where  n  ca  «  +  y 
du      du  dv       ^    _  ,        rftt      du  dv        .        _ 
dx      dv  dx  dy      dv    dy      ^ 

_„       -  ,  -     ,       du      du  , 

Therefore  u  =  ^  (jp  +  y)  gives  j"  =  j~>  ^'^  important  result. 

The  student  may  think»  and  perhaps  ought  to  think,  that,  in  applying 
the  reasonings  hitherto  given  to  functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  we 
are  extending  our  conclusions,  without  further  proof,  to  cases  which  the 
preceding  proofs  did  not  embrace.  If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  make  him 
reflect,  that  from  the  beginning  we  have  meant  by  a  function  of  t,  a 
function  of  x^  and  a  constant.  These  constants,  upon  other  iupposi- 
Hons^  might  change  their  value,  that  is,  they  are  constants  only  with 
respect  to  x;  a  change  in  x  docs  not  change  them.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  applying  our  concluBions  to  the  variation  of  any  single  varia- 
able,  with  attention  to  the  proper  rules :  we  must  onfy  take  care  iil 
practice  not  to  apply  to  consequences  of  the  variation  of  one  variable, 
the  supposition  that  they  were  produced  hy  that  of  another^  except 
where  we  Can  prove  the  variation  of  both  to  give  the  same  result,  as 
in  the  case  of  ^  (x  -|-  y). 

To  familiarise  the  student  with  these  considerations,  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  relatioiui  may  exist  among  differen- 
tial coefficients  which  arc  not  derivable  from  one  or  two  particular  func^ 
tions,  but  from  an  infinite  number,  that  is,  are  equally  characteristic  of 
ijl.     And,  firstly,  as  to  one  variable  only.     Let  u  =:  j  -f-  e,  where  c  is 
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du 
any  constant    Then  j-  =  1,  vbateyer  c  might  have  been :  tfauti 

du 
u:^  ^+  Oy    II  s  X  +  b,  &e.  all  giy6  3-  ^  1. 

ax 

«.  du  du 

Id  If  a  car  +  IE*        •5^ao+2a?        cet  — -^2*. 
^  oj?  or 

or  W  »s  r^  *-2j)  «  +  jp** 

a  relation  which  exittt  whatever  c  may  be,  provided  only  it  is  constant 
Thia  ia  the  diatitiction  between  an  arbitrary  constant  and  a  variable : 
the  former  may  be  what  we  please,  but  must  keep  one  value  throughout 
the  process  :  die  latter  may  be  difierentiated,  which  infers  variaHon  of 
valucy  as  one  of  the  steps  of  the  process.    Thus,  the  answer  to  the 

question — "  What  function  of  *  must  u  be,  in  order  that  -3-  =5 1  ?" 

is  unanswerable  in  definite  terms.    It  is  u  =  a?  +  c,  (at  least  this  is  one , 
case ;  we  are  not  to  infer  noil?  that  because  v  =  «  +  c  is  an  answer 
that  it  is  the  only  aniwer)  ^here  c  is  any  constant  whatever. 
Prove  the  following ; 

V  .  ^  du         ,  /^JuV 

iftt  =  cj;4-c',       «=  >T-*  .  J?  + 1  -7—  I 

dx  \dx  / 

^  1         du  c        du      u 

ifii  =  -i-       ^+u«=:0;        ifM  =  -        ^+ZL^O; 
x-^-c       dx  X        dx      X 

if  tt=:ar  — logj       ^  s=  l+x  —— log*. 

Whence  we  have  the  following  theorem : — if  u,  a  function  of  47,  also 
contain  a  constant,  that  constant  Can  be  eliminated  between  the  values 

of  «  and  — ,  and  an  equation  produced  which  does  not  contain  the  con- 
stant, and  is  true  for  every  value  of  it. 

In  considering  a  Ainckimi  of  x  and  y^  such  si  /  (t^  y)  it  is  important 
to  i^serte  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  indetermnfUeness  in  its  form. 
Under  this  general  symbol  are  contained;  7 

1.  All  the  functions  of  *  +  y,  {x  +  yY    log  («  +  y),  &c. 

2.  All  the  Ainctions  of    xy,         (xy)*      log    (ly),      &c. 

3.  All  the  ftinctions  of  j:*+y,     (x*+y)"    lo^  (j:»  -f  y),  Ac. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  cd  injinitum, 

in  the  first|  let  x  and  y  be  said  to  enter  through  x  +  y.  in  the  second 
through  <ry,  in  the  third  through  ^  +  y»  &c.  And  we  shall  now  con- 
sider, not  the  general  form  /  («r,  y) ;  but  some  restricted  forms  in  which 
X  and  y  enter  through  given  functions  of  x  and  y.  We  have  already 
had  one  result  in  the  case  of  0  (d:  -j-  y),  where  x  and  y  enter  through 

*  +  y. 

dx      dv  dx      ^  dy  ^  dv    dy  ^* 

Eliminate  0't,  and  y  jj "**  X ^  ^' 
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Here  is  a  relation  which  must  exist  for  all  fanctions  whatsoeTer  of 
af  +  y*:  thus 

«=(«•+»•)».  ^=2  (a^+y') .  2t,  |!*=2(a»+»*)2y  J    in  both  caiM. 

Let  i«  =  a?"0f  —  j,  1;=—,    i£  =  a?"<{>t?, 

oj?  dx  dx 

du  ^      d<pv  ^      .f    dv      dv  ^     y     dv  ^  1 

dy ""       dy  ""  dy*    dx^     a^    dy^  x* 

du        du 
from  all  these  deduce  that  ^  •J-  +  y  ;t-=  nu :  what  particular  case  has 

been  already  found  ? 

We  have  chosen  such  instances  as  we  knew  to  give  simple  results : 
let  us  now  take 

n  =:  J?  ^  (x'-y  log x)y 

--=:0(a?  — y  logx)  +x(p'  (x- ylogjp)  (1-— j 

du 

— =a?f  (a;  — ylogjc)  x  (-logx), 

firom  which  deduce  ^—  (1  —  ~  j  — r  logx  =  —  ti  -^. 

dy  X  J     dx  X 

We  thus  see  that,  however  x  and  y  may  enter  through  a  function  of 
X  and  y,  we  can  by  means  of  the  two  diff.  coefif.  of  u  and  the  given 
equation,  eliminate  the  arbitrary  function  altogether,  and  produce  an 
equation  which  is  true  for  any  form  that  may  be  assigned  to  it. 

When'any  specific  value  is  to  be  given  to  an  arbitrary  constant,  which 
remains  such  throughout  the  process,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
specific  value  be  assigned  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  process. 
For  the  rules  of  differentiation  are  the  same  whatever  the  specific  value 
of  the  constant  may  be.    The  simplest  case  of  this  is  as  follows : — If 

tt :?  <xr,  -r~  ==  c.    Now,  if  all  this  time  c  be  =  5,  we  may  either  difie- 
dx 

^.  ^  ^       .  .      d?*  ,  .      du         .       1  •  • 

rentiate  u  =  5x,  giving  —  =  5,  or  u^=icx  giving  —  ss  c,  m  which  we 

then  make  j?  =  5.    This  remark,  however  slight  it  may  appear,  is  of 
great  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  differentiation,  observe  1.  that  all  rational 
and  int^al  functions  (ajr*  +  bx  +  c  for  example)  are  lowered  one 
degree  by  it.  2.  That  when  c^'  is  a  factor  of  ti,  it  is  also  a  factor  of  the 
diff.  coeff.    Thus,  if  m  =  «*'  X  V'X,    . 
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ilu 

ax 

of  which  £^'  is  also  a  factor.  3.  That  no  factor  is  ever  made  to  disappear 
from  a  denominator ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  introduced  with  a  higher 
exponent. 

-,,              0x    .       da      ybx<tfx^>lt'xi^x      <//x     ,      Vf'x 
Thus  u  =  —  gives  -7-  = ; — J- = 9  x  7-7— r-.* 

We  axe  now  to  proceed  to  the  application  of  this  calculus  to  algebra. 
We  must  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
assumed  any  algebraical  development  into  an  infinite  series,  directly  or 
indirectly.  He  may  therefore  dismiss  from  his  mind  entirely  (until 
further  proof  shall  be  offered)  all  such  developments  and  their  conse- 
quences. The  assumption  which  is  usually  made  in  algebraical  works 
fur  the  establishment  of  such  developments,  is  that  certain  functions  of  j*, 

(a+Jr)*for  example,  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  whole  powers 
of  X  of  the  form 

A  +  Ba?  +  Cjf«+Ejr»  +  &c. 

where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  are  not  functions  of  x.  Of  this  no  legitimate  proof 
was  ever  given  depending  entirely  on  algebra.  Nor  is  the  assumption 
universally  true.  That  we  may  make  use  of  infinite  series,  we  shall 
find  ;  but  it  should  be  matter  of  proof,  not  of  assumption.  By  rejecting 
infinite  series  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  complete  the  differentiation  of  a'. 
We  have  only  found  it  to  be  ca^loga,  and  have  assumed  that  c  is  1 
when  log  a  is  the  Naperian  logarithm.  This  assumption,  which  is 
excusable  while  we  are  only  inquiring  into  what  will  be  its  consequences 
if  it  be  true,  must  be  abandoned  in  all  applications  until  we  can  pro- 
duce a  proof  of  it. 


Chapter  III. 

ON  ALGEBRAICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

AssXTif ING  u  =  0jr,  we  have  shown  how  to  find  another  function  0'x, 

1.*^^       1-                    ,      0(j?4-Aj?)  —  <bx  , 

which  has  this  property,  that  — ^ — -^ — ^—  may  be  made  as  near 

A  X 

as  we  please  to  ^'x,  by  taking  Ax  sufficiently  small.     Let  the  first  of 
these  differ  from  the  second  by  P,  which  is  therefore  a  function  of  x  and 
Ajt,  having  this  property,  that  whatever  x  may  be,  it  diminishes  with- 
out limit  with  A  x. 
There  may  be  8])ecial  exceptions  in  each  particular  function.     For 

instance,  if  tt=:log  (j?— o),  -p  == ,  which  is  finite  for  every  value  of 

dx      a;— « 

X  except  only  x  r=  a.    These  cases,  observe,  we  except  for  the  present ; 

that  they  must  be  finite  in  number,  or,  if  infinite  in  number,  belonging 

only  to  a  particular  class  of  values,  separated  by  intervals  in  which  no 

such  thing  takes  place,  appears  as  follows.    The  only  cases  in  which 

we  can  conceive  them  to  happen,  are  those  in  which  such  a  value  is 

fint  assigned  to  x  as  makes  a  numerator  or  a  denominator,  or  an  expo- 
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nent,  one  or  any  of  them,  nothing  or  infinite.  Now,  in  all  known  func- 
tions, the  valueB  of  J7  which  satisfy  such  a  condition  are  separated  by  in- 
tervals oi  finitude^  and  there  is  no  function  which  is  nothing  or  infinite 
for  every  value  of  x  between  a  and  a  +  6  (for  any  value  of  h  however 
small)  in  all  the  functions  of  algebra.  If  there  be  such,  we  have  notified 
in  the  postulates  at  the  head  of  Chapter  II.  that  they  do  not  form  a 
part  of  what  we  have  called  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  but 
their  consideration  forms  a  acience  by  itself.  This  condition  is  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  every  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Let  there  be  two  limits  a  and  a  +  h,  such  that  neither  for  them  nor 
between  them,  are  there  any  singular  values  of  0r.  Thus,  for  log  ^ 
from  d?  =  2  to  :r  =  3,  there  is  no  singular  value,  nor  is  log  2  or  log  3 
either  of  them  singular.  We  have  now  P,  a  comminuent  •  with  A  x, 
whatever  the  value  of  x  may  be,  between  a  and  a  +  A.  Consequently, 
P  and  A  x  will  still  remain  comminuent,  even  though,  while  A  x  dimi- 
nishes, X  should  vary  in  any  manner  between  a  and  a  •\-h.  Thus,  for 
instance,  A x  and  xhx  are  comminuents,  even  though,  while  A x  dimi- 
nishes without  limit,  x  increase  from  a  to  a  +  A.  Iiet  us  suppose  A  x 
to  be  the  nth  part  of  h,  so  that  A  x  diminishes  without  limit  as  n 
increases  without  limit.  Let  P,  which  is  a  function  of  iT  and  A  uT,  be 
denoted  by  /  (x,  A  <r),  and  we  then  have 

now  substitute  successively  j?  +  A  x  for  x  until  we  come  to  have 
^  (j:  -h  w  A  x)  or  0  (jT  -f  h)  in  the  numerator,  which  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing set  of  equations  (n  in  number)  : — 

^ =  fx  +  /(x,  Ax) 

^  f  X  -h  2  A  x)  —  0  Tx  4-  A  x) 

0(x+3Ax)-*(x-|-2Ax)         ,,        ^.x... 

^-^-^ \  ^^      '  =  0'  (x  +  2  A x)  -f  / (x  +  2 Ax,  Ax) 

Ax 


0(x  +  n-lAx)-0(x+n-2Ax)       ..    ,  -^  .       .,    , — -^    ^  ^ 

I -^^ ^=0  (x+n-2 Ax)+/(x+n-2Ax,Ax) 

Ax 

0(x-f  wAx)  — 0  (x+w— 1  Ax)         ,,    . ^    ^       ...  — -  ^     .   ^ 

iJL^ '     ^^   ^ ^—  f  (x+n-1  Ax)4-/(x+w-lAx,Ar). 

A  X 

Form  the  fraction  which  has  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  pre- 
ceding for  its  numerator,  and  the  sum  of  the  denominators  for  its  deno- 
minator, it  being  clear  that  all  the  denominators  have  the  same  sign. 
This  gives 

*  To  avoid  the  twlioui  repetition  of  *'  a  quantity  which  <ltininithei  witlioul  Itiiiil 
when  Ax  fliminiBhes  without  limit,*'  I  have  coined  thb  word.  If  ever  the  constant  re- 
cuirence  of  alonf^  phrase  justiBed  anew  word,  here  is  acase.  There  are  luffideot  ana* 
li>^es  for  the  derivation,  or  nt  any  rate  we  must  not  want  words  hecause  Cicero  did 
not  know  the  DiiTtfrt'ntial  Calculus.  Hence  wc  add  to  our  dictionary  as  follows: — ^To 
comtninyte  two  qtiantitieN,  is  to  suppose  them  to  diminish  without  limit  together:  com- 
mintttionAhis  corresponding  substantive ;  eornminuenitf  quantities  which  diminish  with- 
out limit  together.  To  oommmyt€  hat  been  used  in  the  leote  of  to  pmivtrke,  and  ie 
therefore  recognised  £iigUih« 
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^(j+Ar)-^+^(T-h2A3?)--^(j+Aj)+. .  +^(j'fiiAj)-^(j?-fii-lAj:) 

6(x  +  nAx)^6x      ^(x  +  A)  — 00? 
or — or-^^ ; , 

which  must  therefore  lie  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  preceding 
fractions,  or  of  their  equivalents,  all  contained  under  the  formula 

0'  (j:  +  A  A  *)  +/(af  +  k^x.  Ax). 

Now  let  the  first  value  of  j;  be  a,  and  let  G  and  c  be  the  values  of  x 
which  give  (f/x  the  greatest  and  least  possible  values  it  can  have  between 
f  =  a  and  ^  =  a  +  A.  (We  have  supposed  that  tp^x  does  not  become 
infinite  between  these  limits.)  And  let  C  and  K'  be  the  values  of  x  and 
k  which  give  /(x  -h  ^  Ax,  A  .r)  the  greatest  value  it  can  have  between 
the  limits,  and  c?  and  k!  those  which  give  it  the  least.  Then  still  more 
do  we  know  that 

^(fl-f  A)-»a  |iegbetween»C-f/(C^+K^Aj,Ax) 

n 

and  0  c  + /(c'+if  Aof,  A  J?), 

in  which  the  two  functions  marked/  are,  as  we  have  shown,  comminu- 
ents  with  Aj?.  Now,  if  a  quantity  always  lie  between  two  others,  it 
must  lie  between  their  limits  :  for  if  not,  let  it  be  ever  so  little  greater 
than  the  greater  limit,  then  we  can  bring  the  greater  quantity  nearer  to 
that  limit  than  the  one  we  have  supposed  to^be  always  intermediate.  Or, 
in  illuatration,  suppose  P  and  Q  to  be 

P        A ^^^Q_ 

moving  points  which  perpetually  approach  the  limits  A  and  B  :  if  X 
(a  iixeA  point)  must  always  lie  between  the  two,  P  and  Q,  it  must  lie 
between  A  and  B ;  for  if  not,  let  it  be  at  X.  then  by  the  notion  of  a  limit, 
Q  may  be  brought  nearer  to  B  than  X,  or  X  does  not  always  lie  between 
A  and  B ;  which  is  a  contradiction.  The  limits  of  the  preceding,  when  n 
increases  or  A  x  diminishes,  are  0  C  and  ^  c :  whence  we  have  the 

following  THBOREM  : — 

If  0  X  be  a  function  which  is  finite  and  without  singular  values  from 
j=ato  T=^a  +  h  inclusive,  and  if  the  differential  coefficient  be  the 
same,  and  if  C  and  c  be  the  values  of  x  which  make  ^'x  greatest  and 
least  between  these  limits,  then  it  follows  that 


0  (a  4"  A)  "~  0  ^ 

7 — - —  lies  between  ^C  and  fc. 


Corollary. — Since,  by  the  law  of  continuity  of  Value,  a  function 
does  not  pass  from  its  greatest  to  its  least  without  passing  through  every 

intermediate  value,  and  since ^ — ^  is  an  intermediate  value  of 

f  X  between  0  C  and  ^  c,  and  since  a  +  OA  where  B  lies  between  0  and  1, 
is,  by  properly  assuming  0,  a  representative  of  any  value  which  falls 
between  a  and  a^h,  and  consequently  between  C  and  c,  it  follows  that 

is  true  for  some  positive  value  of  9  less  than  unity 

F   2 
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As  an  instance,  it  must  be  true  that 

(g-f^y  — o^  _  g  (a 4.eA)«  gives  e<  1  for  one  value. 
h 

To  verify  this,  expand  both  sides,  which  gives 

,  ^  ^        ,       /3a*  +  3aA-hA«        ^     ±  -^a*+  aA  +  iA«-a 
a+eA=±V 3 ^= S ' 

which,  taking  the  positive  sign,  gives  0  <  1 ;  for  a*  +  oA  -f  ^fc*  is  not 
80  great  as  a* -^2  ah  +h\  whence  the  square  root  in  question  is  less 
than  a+A,  the  numerator  less  than  h  the  denominator,  and  the  fraction 
less  than  1. 

Let  there  now  be  two  functions  fx  and  f  r,  the  second  of  which  has 
the  property  of  always  increasing  or  always  decreasing,  from  j?  =  a  to 
itsza-^h^in  other  respects  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  continuity  in 
the  same  manner  as  ^  x. 

whence/,  (j*,  ^x)  is  comminuent  with  Ax.  We  have  then,  as  before,  a 
series  of  equations  of  the  form 

0  (j-f  Jt  Aj)~0  (x+k^  Aj)  

' Aj  0'(j?+*^Ar)+/(j+t-lAj%Ax) 

yP  (j+^  Aj)-y(j.f  A  -IAj?)      y\,Xx+k^l  Ajc)+/»(x+  *-1  Ajt,  Ax) 

Ax 
or 

0(x+JfeAx)--0(x4-*^Ax)_0'(x4ir^lAx)+/(x+iSriTAx,Ar) 

V^  (x+k  Ax)-  i/^(x+Arn  Ax)  "^y(x+Jfc^Ax)+/,(x+ik-l  Ar,Ax)* 
from  which,  by  summing  the  numerators  and  denominators  of  the  first 

sides,  which  gives —7 — —j-r — --  if  the  first  value  of  x  be  a,  and  if 

iiAx=:A ;  by  observing  that  the  denominators  are  all  of  one  sign  by  the 
supposition  cither  of  continual  increase  or  decrease  in  y^x  from  x=:a  to 
x=a-f-/i ;  we  find  the  preceding  fraction  to  lie  between  the  greatest  and 
least  values  of  the  fractions  on  the  second  side  of  the  set,  and  therefore 
(using  the  preceding  reasoning)  between 

-77L  and  --p  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  — r-» 
yC        Vc  H^^ 

from  x^a  to  x=a-f-A.    And  this  must  as  before  correspond  to  some 

value  of  -r —  for  a  value  of  x  lyinir  between  jr=:a  and  xsa+ A.    Let  it 

u/'x  '' 

4 

be  X  =:  a  -f  OA  as  before,  and  we  have  the  following  theorem  : — 

If  0x  and  yj/x  ht  continuous  in  value  from  x=a  to  x=a+h,  and 
if  in  addition  ff/x  and  yp'x  be  the  same,  and  if  also  ^  x  always  increases 
or  always  decreases  from  x=:a  to  x=a+Ai  then 

0(a+;t)-0fl_0-(fl+e/t) 
V(a+A)-Yra     Y^(a+eA)        "^   * 
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CoROLLART.-— If  the  two  functions  be  Buch  that  0a=O  and  ^a^O 
without  any  discontinuity  or  singularity  of  value,  we  then  have 

Let  ua  now  consider  ^'x  and  Y^or  as  new  functions  of  x  having  for 
diff.  CO.  4^x  and  f^'xy  and  take  the  limits  x=:a  and  a;=a+0A  (0  being 
determined  by  the  last  equation)  and  suppose  that  in  addition  to  the 
preceding  conditions  y'jr  continually  increases  or  decreases  between 
X  =  a  and  x  =  a  +  ^/^t  and  also  that  ^a=:0  y/f'a  =  0  without  discon- 
tinuity or  singularity,  and  that  0"x  and  "fx  have  no  singular  values 
from  X  ==^  a  to  x=^  a  +  Oh.    The  same  theorem  then  gives 

Now  consider  ^"x  and  f"x  as  new  functions  of  x  having  diff.  co. 
^"'x  and  f^'Xt  which  give  0"'^  =  0  y'a  =  0,  without  discontinuity  or 
singularity  from  x=a  to  x  =  a  -f-  ^i  OA,  &c,  from  which  the  same 
theorem  gives 

and  so  on.  Now  remembering  that  we  know'nothing  of  9,  9j,  &c.  except 
that  they  are  severally  less  than  1,  in  which  case  all  their  products  are 
severally  less  than  1,  we  may  include  all  the  terms  a  +  6  h^  a  +  Oi  &A, 
&c.,  under  the  general  symbol  a+0h  (d  <  1),  and  if  we  collect  the 
several  sets  of  conditions  under  which  this  theorem  will  apply  to  all 
functions  up  to  the  nth  diff;  co.  inclusive,  and  observe  that  the  first  side 
of  (1)  has  a  succession  of  values  found  for  it  in  the  second  sides  of  (1), 
(2),  (3),  ...   we  have  the  following  thoerim  *  : — 

If  there  be  two  functions  </>  x  and  f  x,  having  the  series  of  diff.  co, 

fhx    <b'x   <b"x   ib'^'x  ^w]^(.+,)  Jail  continuous  and  without 

t'\%%r%r%.   :   :^5c..o:}«nJ^llarityfrom.=alo 

and  if  as  a  second  set  of  conditions, 

0a=:O,  0'a=O,  (t>"a^O  ...  up  to  0("^o=O 
YrarrO,  ^'0=0,  Yr"a=0  ...  up  to  y<"^o=0 

and  if,  as  a  third  set  of  conditions,  ' 

f  a?,  y^.   y%  ...  up  to  Yr<->X 

be  functions  which  either  continually  increase,  or  continually  decrease 
from  x^^aioxrza  +  h:  thep  there  is  a  value  of  0  less  than  unity, 
which  will  satisfy  the  equation 

(t>ia  +  h)_  0<"-»-'>  (a  +  eh) 

If  we  were  at  once  to  proceed  with  the  consequences  of  this  theorem, 
the  student  would  not  be  well  able  to  see  why  so  apparently  cumbrous  an 
apparatus  of  proof  is   necessary    to  obtain  what  is   called  Taylor's 

*  Remember  that  whatever  in  assumed  to  be  true  from  jr  =  a  to  jrzr  a  +  A,  ii 
true  from  jt  =  a  to  xr=  a  -f  ^A,  from  x::^a  ioxssa-{'OiOhf  ke.,  if  0,  0\  ^c.  be 
severally  less  than  1. 
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Theorem :  we  shall  therefore  make  what  is  often  given  as  a  proof  pre- 
cede what  we  consider  as  really  a  proof. 

Theorem.     If  it  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  0  (.r  +  A)  can  be  ex- 
panded in  a  series  of  whole  powers  of  A,  of  the  form 

then  that  series  must  be  the  following,  and  no  other : 

du     dv. 

We  have  shown  that  tt=A  Cx  +  h)  has  the  property  -j-  =  -rr  •  ^  P^' 

ax      ah 

sible,  let 

0  (a?+A)  =tt=  A  +  Bh  +  Ch^  +  Eft'  +  Fft*+  &c.  ad  irifin. 

and  let  us  assume  (which  we  consider  as  rather  a  questionable  aasump- 
tion)  that  the  property  which  is  true  of  ^  («  +  ft)  is  also  true  of  its  ex- 
pansion. Then  we  have  (A,  B,  C . . . .  being  Unctions  of  x^  which  A 
is  not,  and'  A,  B,  C  . . . .  being  not  functions  of  A :  all  this  is  in  the 
original  supposition,) 

^  ==  ^  +  1^ /i  +  ^  A«  +  —  A»  +  —  A*  +  . . 
dx      dx       dx  dx  dx  dx 


which  we  will  write  as  follows : — 

tt'=A'+    B'ft+    C'ft«+    E'A»+    F'A*  +  &c. 

But  ^  =  B  +  2 CA  +  3EA«  +  4FA»  +  5GA*  +  &c. 
dh 

and  -TT  =  ti^  or  -r-  for  all  values  of  x  and  A,  whence  by  the  common 
dk  dx 

theory  of  algebra,  called  by  the  name  of  that  of  indeterminate  coeffici- 
eniSt  we  have 

B  =  A'    2C  =  B'=-P^  which  call  A"    .-.0=^ 

dx  2 

^      ^,      dC      Id  A"       1  ^,,,      ^         1    ,,,, 
dx     2    dx        2  2.3 

^      ^,      dE        1    rfA'"        1     ,.        „  1      , 

4F  =  E'=-r-=r-^--r— =— -  A''  or  F  =  r—--:  A'' 
dx      2.3    dx       2.3  2.3.4 

and  so  on  ;  whence  substitution  gives 
tt  =  0(a;  + A)  =  A+ A'A  + A"|-  + A"' ^  +  A"^^  +  &c. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  A,  to  do  which  another  doubtful 
assumption*  is  usually  made,  namely,  that  when  A  =  0,  the  series  just 

*  Observe  that  we  do  nut  say  theiM)  assumptions  are  tmlrut,  but  not  self-evident, 
and  therefore  not  to  bo  assumed  without  proof.  We  may  readily  see  that  the  sup- 
position P=Q  when  A«-0  is  very  suspicious,  unless  we  can  show  that,  by  making  A 
as  small  (^near  to  nothing)  as  we  please,  we  can  make  P  as  neaf  to  Q  as  wa  please. 
Now,  in  the  series  in  Question,  though  by  making  A  as  small  as  we  please,  we  can 
render  all  termi  aiUr  the  first  individually  as  tm&  as  we  pl«aM,  yet  it  it  to  be 
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found  18  reduced  to  its  fint  term.       If  bo,  theii  by  making  A  =  0 
0  (x  +  A)  becomes  0  jr,  and  the  equivalent  series  becomes  A :  therefore 
0  jp=:  A,  and  A'  A,"  &c.,  are  the  successive  diff.  co.  of  A  with  respect 
to  Xy  whence  the  theorem  will  follow. 
We  shall  treat  the  preceding  process  as  nothing  more  than  rendering 

A* 

it  highly  probable  that  0  (  a  +  A)  and  0  a  +  0'a  .  A  +  0"«  —  +    &c. 

have  relations  which  are  worth  inquiring  into.  But  as  we  are  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  of  infinite  series  without  proof,  we  shall  take  a 
finite  number  of  terms, 

0a  +  0'o  .  A  +  0''a^  + up  to  -I-  0Wfl       ^" 


2    •  r        .  T^       2.3.  ..»• 

which  we  proceed  to  compare  with  0  (a + A),  as  to  its  excess  or  defect. 
Or  rather,  as  we  have  used  0^  in  a  particular  theorem,  we  shall  use/x 
here,  and  proceed  to  consider 

/(«+ A)- {/«+/'«  .  A  +/""  ^+ +/^"'«  a.3*'..n}  • 

Let  a  he  a  fixed  quantity,  but  let  a+A  be  variable,  and  let  it  be  called 
X.  Then  substituting  x  —  a  for  A,  we  have  the  following  function  of  «:-^ 

/jr-/a-/'a  (x-o)-/"a  ^—^  -  .  . . .  ^f^^^a  ^ ^      \^ 

Let  ns  suppose  1.  that  fx  is  continuous  and  ordinary  from  a;  =:  a  to 
« s=  a  -f-  A.  2.  That  the  values  of  its  diff.  co.  when  or  =  a,  namely, 
/'a. . . ./  ^^a  are  none  of  them  infinite.  Let  this  function  be  called  0r 
and  let  it  be  differentiated  n  times  in  succession  with  respect  to  x. 

^x  ^fx^fa^raix^a)^ra  ^^' .  . .  -f^^a  ^§^^^ 


il/'x:=zf"x^f"a^f"a{x''a)- -/^'^a 


2.3. .(n-2) 


0«x  =/^">x -/<•>« 

The  student  must  ascertain  that  in  the  series 

1,  U-a),  — 2— >  -^7^'   2.3.4  •  *^-  • 

each  one  is  the  diff.  co.  of  its  successor,  or  to  differentiate  any  one,  that 
he  must  pass  to  its  predecessor.     The  general  process  is, 

rtmemlwred  that  the  number  of  them  is  iniinite,  and  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
that  here  will  be  an  unlimited  number  of  small  quantities,  whose  turn  must  be  small 
too.  For  a  sufficient  number  of  parts  as  small  as  we  please  will  compote  any  quan- 
titf ,  great  or  small.  It  is  true  thiiLt  we  shall  hereafter  prove  oertam  eaaet  in  which  wo 
are  justified  in  the  assumption  to  which  this  note  is  writteD,  but  we  never  law  a  pioof 
which  embraced  every  case. 
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d   {x^ay  _        I  _  rf(x-ii) 

dx2.3...n"~2.3...«^"^*     ^^      ^       c/x 


X(J  — fl)""*X 


2.3...«  — l.n      "^         '  2.3. ..(«—l)' 

He  muBt  also  observe  that  a  constant  fa  in  the  first, /^a  in  the  second, 
&c.,  vanishes  at  each  step,  and  a  new  constant  appears,  resulting  from 
the  differentiation  of  the  current  term  of  the  form  p  (x— a)  which  gives 
p.  Bat  the  best  way  will  be  to  try  several  particular  cases,  such  as  the 
following  (n=:4)  : — 

0  x=/r-/«-/'a  (x.a)-/"a^^-r'«^f^  -/^a^^-")' 


2.3       -^       2.3.4 


0'"x=/'"x-/'''a-/»'a  (x-a) 

0^'x=/''x-/''a 

0'x=/'x. 

On  looking  either  at  the  general  or  specific  case,  we  see  thatytf,/'^, 

f"a up  to/^"^a  being  all  finite  or  zero,  this  function  can  present 

no  singular  values  for  any  finite  value  of  x.  And  moreover,  when  x  =a 
each  expression  presents  a  finite  number  of  evanescent  terms,  and  we 
therefore  have 

0a  =0    0'a  =  O     fa=:0 0(">fl=O: 

consequently  this  function  completely  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
theorem  in  p.  69.  We  have  now  to  look  for  a  form  of  fx  with  which 
to  compare  it,  this  function  being  determined  by  the  conditions  to  be 
such  that  ^fl,  V'^  •  •  •  up  to  ^^'^a  are  severally  =0,  that  '^^*^*^x 
does  not  give  singular  values,  and  that  Y'X,  "^'x ....  are  all  severally 
increasing  or  decreasing  throughout  the  extent  of  the  function  from 
x=:atox  =  a4'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^  found  that  (x— a)*+^  complies  with  all 
these  conditions,  and  the  general  and  specific  cases  will  be  as  follows : — 

General.  S|)ectfic  (n  =:  4.) 

Y.x=(x-o)"+'  yjfx  =  (x-a)* 

Yr'x=(n+1)  (r-ff)"  Y^'x=5(x-a)* 

Yr"x=(n+l)n(x-a)— *  Y^'x=5.4.(x-ay 

Yr^'x=(n+l)7i(n-l)  (x-fl)-'  V'"'»=5.4.3.(x-a)« 

Y'''x=5.4.3.2  (x-a) 

y'^  =5.4.3.2. 

Y^<-^x=(h+  1)  n  • . . .  3.2  (x— a) 
Yr<H-»)x  =  (n+l)n..,.3.2 

In  which  it  is  clear  that  all  the  diff.  co.  up  to  the  7ith  inclusive,  are  in- 
creasing from  x=a  orx— a=0  tox=«  +  Aorx— a=A,  and  also  that 
they  all  vanish  when  x  =  a.  It  is  moreover  evident  that  the  (n+  l)th 
difi.  ca,  Ijeing  a  constant,  presents  no  singularity  of  form.  We  have 
then,  writing  «+ A  for  x  (p.  69.) : — 
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or 
y(a+A)-/a-/'a.A-. . . .  -/^">a      *" 


e<l 


2.3..  71  ^/^"^'^  (fl+eA) 


A"+'  2,3 71+1 

where  0  is  less  than  1 ;  or  we  have 

fia+k)  =fa  +f'ah+f"a  |-+. . . .  +/<'>fl^^il_ 

suhject  only  to  the  condition  that  no  one  of  the  set  /a,  fa  ....  up  to 
f^^a  is  infinite.  We  may  carry  this  series  (if  no  diff.  co.  become  mfi- 
nite)  as  far  as  we  please :  it  will  afterwards  remain  to  be  pointed  out 
what  are  the  cases  in  which  we  may  legitimately  suppose  it  carried  ad 
infinitum.    Whatever  these  cases  may  be,  in  them  we  have 

/(a+A)=:/a  +/'«  •  h+f'a  .   j+f"a  .  ^^  +  &c.  ad  in/in. 

which  is  Taylor's  Theorbm  *  ;  and  we  see  that  we  may  stop  at  any 
term,  and  give  an  expression  for  the  value  of  the  rest,  beginning  at  that 
term,  by  writing  a^-Oh  instead  of  a  in  the  term  we  stop  at,  and 
expunging  all  that  come  after,  the  value  of  this  accession  lying  in  its 
having  been  proved  that  0  is  less  than  1.  This  is  Lagrange's  Theorem 
ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  Tatlor's  SERIES  f*  If wc  Call  C  and  c  the  greatest 
and  least  values  of  0^"+*^  («+0A)  from  0=0  to  0=1,  we  know  that  by 

stopping  at 

A*                       •*                  CA»+'  cA"+* 

fOOa  '^^  commit  an  error    ^^ ^^^     ^^ 

"^        2 . 3 . . n  which  lies  between    2.3..  .n         2.3..  .71* 

We  can  now  demonstrate  the  binomial  theorem  :  for  if  0  jp  =  x"  we 
have  0'jr  =  nar*"*,  0''af  =71  (n  —  1)  and  therefore  0a  =  a",  0'a  =  Tia""*, 
&c.     This  gives 

A>  A' 

(a+A)-=a"+«a"-»A+M(/i-l)o«-«-  +n(n-l)  («-2)a-»--- + 

2  2.3 

+ +  n  .  (/I—  1) (w— ;?)  o^^^' 


2.3  .. .  .y?*f"l 
+  n(7».l)....(n^p-l)(a+0A)'----— ^^^ 
or  (a+A)-=o-  +n  (a+  0A)-«A 

=a-  +  Tia-*  A + 71  ^^  (a + 0A)-«  A" 

=a"+na-'A+«  ^  o"-*A'+n'^  ^  (a+eA)'-'A',  &c., 

*  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  (bom  1685  at  Eilinoi)ion»  died  1731)  first  gave  this  theorem 
in  his '  Methodui  locrementoniini*  published  in  1715,  in  the  same  year  with  his  ex- 
eeUeot  treatise  on  Perspi-ctive ;  the  latter  being  as  much  the  foundation  of  most  of 
what  has  bei*n  done  tiuce  in  jierspective,  as  the  former  of  the  Differential  Calcuhis. 

f  D^Alembert  first  gave  a  proof  of  Tavlor's  Theorem  which  involved  a  method 
of  determining  the  hmit:i,  but  this  was  only  incidentaL  Lagrange  first  formally 
took  up  the  subject  in  his'  Lemons  sucle  Caicul  des  Fonctioos,'  first  published  in  1801. 
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where,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  B  is  less  than  unity  in 
every  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  same  in  all. 

sin  (a+^)=:sin  a+cos  (a+6A)  .  A 

h* 

=  sina+C08a.A<»8in(a4'^^)  -5- 

A«  h* 

=  sin  a+  cos  a .  A — sin  a  -——cos  (a+6h)  -— ,  &c. 

«  « •  tj 

We  shall  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  first  line  by  an  instance,  which 
will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  angles  are  measured  in 
analysis  (a  point  on  which  the  notions  of  most  students  are  remarkably 
confused :  see  Peniit  Cyclopedia,  article  Angle,  *'  Study  of  Mathema- 
tics,' p.  89.)  Let  a  be  (in  common  degrees  and  minutes)  35°,  and  let 
A  be  10°.  When  these  enter  under  a  sine  or  cosine,  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  eipress  them  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c.,  because  the  sines,  &c  are 
given  to  those  denominations  in  the  tables,  and  are  the  same  for  the  same 
angles  in  whatever  way  we  may  measure  the  angles.  But  when  an  angle 
enters  as  an  angle,  the  truth  of  all  theorems  yet  obtained  depends  upon 
measuring  that'  angle  by  the  fraction  which  its  arc  is  of  the  radius*. 

The  angle  of  10°  must  be  expressed  by  *  1745329.  The  assertion 
then  which  we  wish  to  verify  amounts  to  this :  that  if  we  find  6  from 
the  equation 

sin  (35°  +  10°)  =  sin  35°  +  cos  (35**  +  ^  X  10°)  x  -1745329 
we  shall  find  it  less  than  unity. 

sin  45°  ='7071068        log  1335304        r'1255801 

sin  35°  =  '5735764        log  •  1745329        r'2418773 

•1335304       log  cos,  40°  5'       T'8837028 

35°  +  e  X  10°  =  40°tV       ^  =  13^  =  '501  =  *  »«"iy- 

We  now  come  to  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  which  is  usually 
called  Maclaurin's  Theorem,  but  which  should  be  called  Stirling's  Theo- 
remf.      If  we  suppose  a  =  0  to  satisfy  the  conditions  under  which 

Taylor's  Theorem  exists,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  /O,  /'O,  /"O to  be 

all  finite  up  to  /'O  we  have,  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 

/(0+A)=/D+/'O.A+/"0  ^  +r'0  -^ +. . . .  +/-0 


4.yc+i)(o  +  ^A) 


2.3"  '•'      2.3. ..« 

A"+» 


2.3 (n-f  1)' 


and  remembering  that  A  being  anything  whatever,  we  may  write  or  for 
A,  we  have 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  revert  to  the  fundamental  step  on  which  thia  rests.  It 
is  a  theorem  derivable  from  'Elementary  Illustrations,'  p.  5.,  that  the  limitinf^  ratio 
of  a  corominuent  sine  and  angle  is  1.  Now  this  theorem  is  not  true  of  tAe  number 
oftcondt  in  on  anglt:  but  only  of  the  fraction  which  the  arc  of  the  angle  is  of  iu 
radius. 

t  Maelaurin,  io  our  view  of  the  subject,  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  logical  treatise 
on  Fluxions.  The  reader  who  would  verify  the  assertion  implied  in  the  text  for  him- 
self must  com|)are  Stirling**  «  Methudus  Ditfcrentialis,'  London,  1730,  p.  102,  ''Iliac 
si  ordinata  CurvB,  ftc.'*  with  M adaurin'M  Fluxions,  Edinburgh,  1742,  p.  610,  <«  The 
folbwing  tbeorvm,  &c."  The  fact,  we  doubt  not,  would  be,  that  both  Madaurin  and 
Stirling  would  have  been  astonished  to  know  that  a  particular  case  of  Taylor's 
tbaorem  would  be  called  by  either  of  their  namea. 
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2  -^        2.3... .91 

■'■•'  2.3 n+r 

of  which  the  following  is  an  instance : — 

fx  =  sin  jr,  /'*=cos  j*,  /"*  =  -  sin  op,  /'"j?=  —  cos  jt,  /'•j:=8in  x,  &c. 

/0=0        /'0=1         /"0  =  0  /'"0=-l        /*''0  =  0,&c. 

8in£=0  +  co8^j?.jr  =  0+l  X  x—%\i\Ox  — 

=:0+lXJ?-OX— -  COsOx— - 

2  2.3 

=  0+1  XJP-OX-^-lX  273+""^^  2T3T4*  **^' 

or  sin  jr  =  cos  ^T  .  jr  =s  t— sin  Ox  —  =  j?  —  cos  dx  — - 

X*  J?*  X*  X* 

=  «'^—  -^TT.  +  8in^x;r-:r-7  =  <»— r-;.  +  cosfa^  _    ,  ^ 
2.3  2.3.4  2.3  2.3.4.5 

— ;  jy*-  —  4- —  sin  Bx  ■ ,  Ac. : 

2.3^2.3.4.5  2.3.4.5.6.7'        ' 

where  9  is  not  (as  far  as  we  know)  the  same  fraction  in  any  two,  hut  in 
all  is  less  than  unity.  The  first  one  is  a  remarkable  relation,  and  may 
he  expressed  thus  :  a  sine  divided  by  its  angle  is  the  cosine  of  a  smaller 
angle. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  completion  of  the  process  of  differentia- 
tion, by  determining  the  value  of  the  constant  which  enters  -j-  where 

u  =  a',  haying  found  that  if  ^  xso*  0'x=:C  log  a  a*,  ^"x  (C  log  a)*  a*, 
&c. 

This  gives,  by  Taylor's  theorem, 

o^so'+C loga.a».A+(C log a)«a'-j^  +  . . .. +(Clogfl)"a%  ^ 

A  iS.O.  .71 

Now  the  value  of  C  depends  upon  the  base  of  the  logarithms  chosen ; 
which  base  being  generally  derived  from  an  infinite  series,  we  shall  not 
take  it  for  granted,  but  reverse  the  question  :  that  is,  instead  of  asking 
what  must  C  be  when  the  base  chosen  is  2*71828  ....  usually  called  e, 
we  shall  ask,  what  must  that  base  be  for  which  C  is  1.  Or  given  C= 1 
to  determine  a.  Taking  the  value  of  a  for  the  base,  we  have  loga=  1, 
and  taking  C=l,  we  have  to  determine  a  from  this  equation  (derived 
from  the  preceding  by  dividing  by  the  common  factor  a',  and  substitut- 
ing 1  for  log  a  and  for  C) 

a*=l  +  A+  — +  — -  +  ....  +  —- +a** 


2       2.3  2.3. .71  2.3 «+l 

This  will  be  true,  for  the  proper  value  of  a,  whatever  h  may  be  :  let  us 
therefore  make  Asl,  which  gives 
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and  taking  the  extreme  values  which  a*  can  have*  namely  cf  and  a^  or 
1  and  a,  we  find  that  a  must  lie  between 

1  1 

^•■'"  ^"^  ••••■*■  2.3..n     2.3.. n+1    , 

I  '■         a 


and  ^  +  ^+----  +  -2:3::^'^2.3.,(Ti+i)* 

the  two  last  tenns  of  which  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking 
n  sufficiently  great,  at  least  unless  a  itself  be  infinite.  But  if  a  be  less 
than  p-i-qa  where  g  is  <  1  (which  is  the  present  case),  it  is  impossible 
that  a  can  be  infinite :    for  by  that  rule  a  (1  —  g)  is  less  than  p  or  a  is 

less  than  r^-     For  instance,  the  preceding  shows  that  a  is  less  than 

1  + 1+  -  or-  less  than  2,  or  a  less  than  4.    Hence,  since  a  lies  be- 
2      2 

tween  the  preceding  finite  series,  it  cannot  differ  from  either  by  so 

much  as  they  differ  from  each  other,  that  is,  by  so  much  as 

a— I  (less  than  3)^ 
2.3.4..,.(n+l)  ' 
but  this  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  by  taking  n  sufficiently 

great,  whence  it  follows  that  the  series  1  + 1  +;=+••  •  summed  conti- 

nually  approaches  without  limit  to  a.  This  sum  is  found  to  be 
2*717281828  •  • .  which  is  the  usual  approximate  value  of  e,  and  this  is 
therefore  the  base  of  the  logarithms  for  which  0  =  1. 

We  shall  now  defer  this  subject  until  we  have  further  considered  the 
connexion  of  the  successive  differential  coefficients.  As  yet,  we  only 
know  of  the  Ttth  diff.  co.,  that  it  is  the  result  of  n  successive  operations, 
each  performed  upon  the  result  of  all  which  precede,  and  that  each 
operation  involves  1 .  increasing  the  value  of  a  variable ;  2.  taking  the 
increment  of  a  function  so  obtained ;  3.  dividing  by  the  increment  of 
the  variable ;  4.  taking  the  limit  of  the  ratio  so  obtained,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  increment  of  the  variable  diminishes  without  limit. 
Consequently,  the  fifth  diff.  co.,  were  it  not  for  our  rules  of  abbreviation, 
would  require  twenty  operations,  every  fourth  one  of  which  is  the  taking 
of  a  limit.  Now  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  formation  of  the 
nth  diff.  CO.  to  the  performance  of  a  certain  number  of  definite  opera- 
tions, followed  by  the  taking  of  a  limit  only  once.  To  put  what  wc 
mean  more  before  the  eye,  let  us  signify  the  first  of  the  preceding  ope- 
rations by  I,  the  second  by  S,  the  third  bv  Q,  and  the  fourth  by  L. 
Then  we  cannot  represent  the  4th  diff.  co.  of  0  x  in  any  more  simple  way 
(as  yet)  than  the  following 

0''j  =  LQSI  { LQSI[LQSI  (LQSI^jt)]  } , 

Now  suppose  we  change  the  order  in  which  these  operations  are  made 
to  the  following 

LLLL  QQQQ  SI  SI  SI  SI  ^  ; 

the  question  is,  can  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  can 
wc  advantageously  make  that  idea  serve  for  the  further  elucidation  of 
higher  differential  coefficients  than  the  first.  This  we  proceed  to  discuss 
in  the  next  chapter. 


a 

h^a 

b 

c-6 

c 

e— c 

e 

f-e 

f 

9-f 

9 

&c. 
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Chapter  IV. 

ON  THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES. 

Bt  the  word  finite  we  here  mean  that  the  theorems  of  this  subject  sup- 
pose quantities  to  have  given  augmentations  or  iucrements  which  do  not 
decrease  without  limit.  Not  that  we  debar  ourselves  from  using  all 
legitimate^consequences  of  any  theorems  which  may  arise  from  supposed 
diminution  without  limit,  but  that  we  thereby  change  the  name  under 
which  we  view  the  subject,  and  pass  from  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differ- 
ences to  the  Calculus  of  Differences  diminishing  without  limit,  or  to  the 
Differential  Calculus. 

Observe  first  the  consequence  of  forming  a  set  of  series,  each  of  which 
is  made  by  subtracting  every  term  of  the  preceding  series  from  its  suc- 
cessor ; 

c— 26+a  c-3c+3i— a  /-4e-f6c— 46+a,  &c. 

c— 2c+6  /-3e+3c-6  .7-4/+6e-4c+6 

/-2e+c  j-3/+3e-c                         &c. 

g-2f+e  &c. 
&c, 

&c. 

'  Observe,  secondly,^' that  when  an  operation  is  performed  two  or  more 
times  in  succession  upon  a  function,  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a 
symbol  for  the  result  by  writing  the  symbol  of  the  single  operation, 
with  the  number  of  times  it  is  repeated  in  the  manner  of  an  exponent. 
Thus,  if  Ay  denote  an  operation  performed  upon  y,  and  if  the  operation 
be  repeated  upon  the  result,  it  will  be  convenient  to  denote  A  (Ay)  by 
A'y,  and  A  (A'y)  by  A^.  Here  A  is  not  a  symbol  of  'quantity,  but  of 
operation ;  A"  is  not  a  symbol  of  n  quantities  multiplied  together,  but  of  n 
operations  successively  performed. 

Let  u  be  a  function  of  jr,  and  let  Au  be  the  increment  received  by  u 
when  Ar  is  added  to  x.    This  gives 

Am  =:  0  (a?  -f  Ar)  —  <t>jc ; 

without  proceeding  further  in  the  Differential  Calculus,  repeat  this 
operation  again.  Let  x  become  .t+Aj:,  and  find  the  increment  of  At/. 
This  gives 

A  (A  li)  =  [0  (^+  2Aj?)  —i*  (x+  Ar]  - 10  (x  +  Ar)  - 4>v\ 
i  this  is  what  Au  becomes  >  \thi8  is  Au  itself.  J 
(when  X  becomes  j+Ar.j 

or  A«u  =  ^(x+2Ar)— 20(j:-f  Aj?)+^j?. 

Repeat  the  operation  again  :  when  x  becomes  a?  +  A  a?, 

A«tt  becomes  0  (x+3  Ar)  -  2  ^  (j?  +  2  Ar)  +^  (j?4- Ar) 
A»M       is      0(j?+2Ar)— 2  0(r+    /^x)+4>x; 
and  (A'«  as  changed)  —  (A'tx  as  it  was)  or 

A»w=:0(jf+3Ax)-3  0(r+2Aa')  +  3^(ar  +  Ax)-^J? 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  and  supposing 
ii=^a?        1/^=^  (a:+Ar)        w,=:0  (r+2Ar)  .  . .  .i/«=0  (x+w  Ar), 
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and  writing  u,  Ui,  &c.  instead  of  a,  6,  &c.  in  tbe  preceding  page,  and 
also  putting  for  each  subtraction  the  symbol  by  which  we  have  agreed 
to  represent  its  result,  we  have  the  following  table  (only  altered  by 
writing  each  quantity  between  those  of  which  it  is  the  difference  made 
by  subtracting  the  higher  from  the  lower)  : — 


Values  of 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

theF* 

Diff. 

Diff. 

Di£ 

Diff. 

If 

Att 

«i 

AU| 

A>u 

A»u, 

«■ 

Auf 

A*U| 

A»i/, 

A*«. 

«8 

AHf, 

A«ti, 

Aiig 

AHi. 

tt4 

A«. 

Ani, 

Ui 

■ 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

&e. 


&c. 


and  the  actual  performance  of  the  operations  indicated  gives 

Am  =:iii— tt  A*M  =1/,  — 2i/i+w  A'tt  =11,  — 3tf,H-3t#i — u 

Awi=M«— 111        A*tti=M»— 2u,+  t/i        A*Mi=tf4— 3iiB+3tf,—tt, 

Att,=ii,— «,        A*ttt=W4— 2m»+i/,        A'w,=W5  -3tf4+3M,— ti, 

&c.     &c.  &c,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  general  law  is  evidently  that  of  the  coefficients  of  the  binomial 
theorem  combined  with  the  successive  values  of  the  function  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula  (n  a  whole  number)  : — 


±  n  — j;—  lit  +  nvi+u 


A"ii,  =  u^i  —  n  ti«+ n  -^r-  II..1 


2 


^    n-1       . 


and  so  on ;  the  upper  sign  being  true  when  n  is  even,  the  lower  when  n 
is  odd.  This  may  readily  be  proved ;  for  if  we  assume  the  preceding 
to  be  true  for  the  present  value  of  n,  we  then  have  for  A"ii|— A"i/,  which 
is  the  same  as  A*^^ 


u 


A*+'ii=u^i— (n+ 1)  II.  +  Tn.  ^^  +  n  jii,.,  - 


&c. 


n 


=u^^(n+l)un+  n  +  1  -««-»  — &a 

which  follows  the  same  law.  But  this  law,  being  proved  by  inspection 
as  to  the  second  difference,  is  therefore  true  of  the  third,  and  therefore 
of  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 

Now  let  us  suppose  u  and  all  its  differences  to  be  giveui  from  which 
we  are  to  recover  the  original  succession  of  values  Uj  v,  ti, ,  &c. 

ti|=tt  +Aii         Ati,=Au  +A»M  A»Ui=A*tt  +A"w  &c. 

f/,=:u,+Atf|  =s  Ati,=Ati|+A'i/|  A'iit=A*ti|+A*fr|  &c. 

ti,=:ti,+Av,        At/,=Attt+Ahr,  A^sA'tig+AVrt  &c. 

&c.    ftc.            &c.        &c«  &c.  &c. 
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as  is  evident  from  the  table  preceding,  the  method  of  its  fonnation 
being  recollected.     We  have  then 

m,=ii,+Ami=i£  +Au  +Att  +A*u  =:u  +2  Au  +A'u 
tt,=tt,-f- Am.=Mi + Ami + Ami + A*i/i= lii + 2  All, + AH#i 
=tt  +  Au+2(Au+A«u)+A«M-|-A"M=tt+3A«H-3A«K+A»ti. 

Similarly  Aiis=Au+3  A*i4+3  A'u  +  A^ 

«4  or  tt,+AttB=M-|-4  Att+6  AHi+4  A"ii+AV 

and  the  coefficientB  of  the  binomial  theorem  (when  n  is  a  whole  number) 
again  appear  as  follows  : — 

tt,=:tt    +nAu  +n— ;r-AH*+ .,.+11— — •A*~\<+nA"~'tt-|-A"tt 

n~~  1  Tt""^  1 

Atf.=Au  +  w  AH«  +  n  -— —  A*u  +  . . .  +n  —-— •  A*"H«+nA*tt+A*^"*u, 

2  2 

from  which  as  before  it  follows  that  u«+At/«  or 

if^fi  =  ti  +(»+ 1)  Att  +(n+T)  5  AH*  +  ....  +  (n+ 1)  A«m+ A*^-'u, 

or  the  truth  of  this  theorem  for  any  one  value  of  n  enables  us  to  infer 
its  truth  for  the  next  higher. 

We  know  that  Au,  AHi  &c.,  are  comminuent  with  Ar,  as  also  are 
Aui  A*u„  Atii,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  A0(.r+p)  is  comminuent 
with  Ax,  and  the  same  remains  true  if  p  itself  be  comminuent  with 
Ax.  And  the  following  equations  are  easily  proved.  If  «?  =  i*  ^  v 
Air  =  Au  +  At;,  i£u=icv  Att  =  c  Av.  And  Ar,  remaining  the  same 
in  all  the  processes,  is  a  constant,  as  are  all  its  powers.  If,  then, 
tt  ==  t;  X  (Ax)",  Au  =  At;  X  (Ax)".     And  we  have  proved  that 

fAxV 
*(x+Aa')  =  ^x  +  ^x  .  Ax  +  0"(x  +  aA«)^-— ^; 

if  then  we  write  u>  (for  convenience)  on  the  second  side  instead  of  Ax, 
we  have  for  ^  (x+Au)— 0x,  or  for  i^i— 1«,  or  for  Au 

to* 

Au=w' .  w+^'  (x+aw)  --        a  <  1. 

By  the  same  rule  we  have  (making  u'  or  0'x  itself  the  original  func- 
tion, and  therefore  0"x  and  0"^x  its  first  two  diff.  co.) 

0'  (x+ Ax)=0'x+^'x  .  w+0'"  (x+eiw)  ^      e,  <  1 
or  Am'      =m"  .  w+0'"  (x+ajw)  — 

Similariy         Au"     =tt'"  a»  +  0"  (x  +  ^,w)  ^       a„  <  1 

•  •  •  .  •  • 

where  by  u'  u'\  . .  .u^"^  we  mean  the  functions  obtained  by  successive 
differentiation  of  u,  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  which  it  is 
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our  object  to  compare  with  the  results  of  finite  differences.  From  the 
first  of  these  equations  find  A^,  by  equating  the  diflerences  of  the  two 
equivalent  forms  (remembering,  what  we  need  not  express,  that  in 
4i^' (x-\-Oui\  $  itself  is  a  function  of  j?  and  en,  but  always  less  than  unity 
in  value)  and  using  these  equations  ; 

Ifu'su+v  Atr=:Au+v:         If  v=:cz         AvrrcAz 

If  to  =  u-^-cz  At(;=Au+cA2'. 

We  have  then 

A«M  =  u)  Lu'+  -J-  A<^"  (x+0  w) 

=  «  (tt"u,+  ^  ^'"  (x+^,a,)  ^  +  !^  A0"  (x  +  e*0 


==  M"iu»  + 


(  0'"  (X  +  ^|«)  +  ^—    )  — . 

\  a;  or  Ax     /  2 


On  the  form  of  the  complicated  coefficient  of  -^  we  need  know  nothing 

except  this,  that  it  remains  finite  when  m  diminishes  without  limit,  the 
first  term  having  the  limit  0'"j?,  and  the  second  term  having  for  its 
limit  a  differential  coefficient,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  frac- 
tion.   Let  us  call  k^  the  term  in  question  :  we  have  then 

A*M=u"««  +  A-,^'. 
Repeat  the  process,  which  gives 

A'm  =  «« Att"  +  ^  A  it, 

=  ««(«'"«  H.0''  (X  +  (?.«)  y)  +  'J  ^^'• 

=  v!"  «» +  k^  w*, 

where  k^  remains  finite  when  to  diminishes  without  limit,  as  before. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  come  to  a  general  equation  of  this  form 
between  A"«  the  wth  difference  of  «,  w  or  Aj  the  diflerence  of  j,  and  ii^*' 
the  7ith  diff.  co.  of  u  :  /r,  being  a  function  of  x  and  b>,  of  which  all  we 
know,  or  need  to  know,  is  that  it  is  finite. 

A"u  =  tt^"^  w"  +  k^  «•+». 

If  we  divide  both  sides  of  this  by  «"  or  (Ai')%  we  have 

(A^r  =='*  +^-*'' 

the  second  term  of  which  is  comminuent  with  o^,  and  by  diminishing  w 
without  limit|  wc  have 

Limit  of  7-^,  =  i4^*>  the  ;ilh  diff.  co.  of  i/.* 
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As  an  instance,  we  shall  find  the  aecond  difF.  oo.  of  Jt*)  without  find* 
ing  the  first. 

tt  =  a"        111  =  (x  +  w)"        V,  =  (jr  +  2«)' 
AHi  s  tf,  —  2i/i  +  a  =  (j?  +  2im)'  —  2(«  +  «)"  +  «• 

A'tt 

-— --  =  6  T  +  6  w,  the  limit  of  which  is  6  x. 

From  this,  a  notation  may  be  obtained  for  the  successive  diff.  co.  of  u 

£iu  du 

with  respect  to  x.    For  since  the  limit  of  --  has  been  denoted  by  —  • 

and  since  we  Lave  now  found  ~|~*~7-  is  the  same  thing  as  the  limit  of 

A*!*  cPu 

r— -— - ,  it  will  be  consistent  to  signify  the  latter  by  j-rrzy  to  which  as 

a  total  symbol,  the  remarks  in  pp.  50  and  54  apply.  The  diff.  co.  of  the 

du  A^ 

diff.  CO.  of  —  being  found  to  be  the  limit  of  yr"  ci»  ^^  ™*y  denote  it  by 

Tj^m  i  Ax^d  so  on.    Hence,  to  connect  the  notations  we  have  used,  we 
{dxy 

have  the  following  equations  (it  is  usual  to  leave  out  the  brackets  in 

what  would  be  denominators,  if  the  preceding  were  algebraical  fractions) 

The  usual  way  of  reading  these  is  *^  <f  u  by  d  x,"  "  d  two  u  by  c2  j? 
square,"  '* d  three uhy  dx cube,"  and  so  on.  Thus  Taylor's  theorem 
becomes  the  following : 

when  X  becomes  x  +  h 

u  becomes  w+-r'*  +  '7-;*r+"r",  tt-::  +  «c. 

dx        djfi2       dx^2.3 

When  we  wish  to  express  a  diff.  co.  as  it  becomes  when  the  variable 

receives  a  specific  value  a,  we  shall  sometimes  write  it  thus  (  ^  )  :  l>ut 

in  this  case  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  4fx  for  i/,  since  0'«r  then  ex- 
presses the  general  diff.  co.,  and  0'a  the  particular  value* 
Thus  we  have 

when X  changes  from  aio  a+h 

u  changes  from  («).  to  («).  +(^)^ .  A  +  (g)_^^  ^. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  such  results  of  the  Calculus  of  finite 
differences  as  will  be  useful  in  future  parts  of  this  work.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  series  of  terms  connected  according  to  such  a  law  that  a  certain 
difference  (say  the  fourth)  is  always  =  0.  Then  we  have,  u  being  any 
lenn  whatsoever,  tii  the  next,  Vt  the  next,  and  so  on, 

o 
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A*u  =tt4  —  4iig  +  6tt«  —  4tt|+MsO; 

hence  we  can  express  any  tenn  by  means  of  the  four  nearest  to  it, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  both*    For  instance, 

4  (w,  +  t/g)  —  (tt  +  W4) 
tt,  =  ^,  W4  =  4  tt.-6  w,  +  4  wi  -  ti,  &c. 

o 

If  the  fourth  difRsrence,  instead  of  being  absohitely  zero,*  should 
be  a  smaller  quantity  than  is  requisite  to  be  taken  into  account,  these 
theorems  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  plain,  by  the  method  of  constructing  differences,  that  the 
(m  +  7i)th  difference  of  u  is  the  same  as  the  mth  difference  of  the  71th 
difference  of  w,  or  that 

and  if  we  attempt  to  give  meaning  to  such  symbols  as  A^u,  A'*u,  A~Vf ,  &c. 
it  will  be  convenient  to  assign  such  meanings  as  will  satisfy  the  preced* 
ing  equation.  Accordingly,  A°u  must  be  the  same  as  u,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  A""^°u  =:  A^A^w  or  A"u  =  A"*  A^u  We  now  ask  what  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  A'^w.  Since  we  are  to  have  A  A"*tt  or  A*  A~'tt 
the  same  as  A^~if£  or  A^u  or  u ;  that  is  since  A  A~*tf  is  to  be*  u,  then  A~^ii 
is  the  quantity  whose  difference  is  v.     If,  then,  we  take  the  series  of 

terms  u  u^v and  ask,  not  what  are  their  differences^  but  what 

are  tliey  the  differences  0/,  we  find  that,  taking  any  quantity  we  pleaae, 
C,  to  begin  with,  the  following  first  column  has  the  second  column  for 
its  differences,  the  third  column  for  its  second  differences^  and  so  on. 

ftc. 


Values  of  the  fanctioo. 

l8t  Diff. 

2dDiff. 

SrdDi 

c 

u 

C-fM 

Atf 

'. 

t/l 

AHi 

C+tt+tt, 

Aui 

Vt 

A'mi 

C  +  U  +  tt,  +  M, 

•« 

Af/« 

C+tt+t/i+w,+W8 

"s 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 


Hence  A^'tt  is  an  arbitrary  constant  C  ;  L'^u^  is  C  +  ^^ 

A'*i/t  is  C  +  tt  +  t/j ,  and  generally 

A-"!/,  is  C  +  i/  +  i/| +  «•+...•  +  w«-i  +  V— 1- 

From  this  being  a  summation  it  is  customary  to  signify  A*^u»  by  2i/,  : 
thus, 

C+1  +  2  +  3+.    .    .    .   -!-(«— 1)  is  denoted  by  Zjt 

C+ 1.2+2.3+3.4+  .    .    .  (a— l)x 2j(j+1) 

meaning  by  £  0j  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  0x,  for  every  whole  value 
of  X  from  any  given  number  up  to  j  —  1,  increased  by  an  arbitrary  cen- 

*  Some  students  may,  from  their  previous  reading,  have  an  idea  of  this  sort  of 
irrocess,  but  most  will  not     Observe  that  what  we  are  here  doing  it  not  tracing  the 
ropertiei  of  defined  symbols,  but  finding  out  how  to  define  a  symbol  to  that  it  naji 
ve  a  certain  property. 
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stant  But  unl^sn  tlie  contrary  be  mentioned,  let  it  be  presumed  that 
the  arbitrary  constant  is  0,  and  that  the  series  b^ins  from  the  first  term 
of  which  there  is  question  in  the  problem.  Thus,  in  treating  of  the  suc- 
cession of  terms  v  «|  ii, i  by  lu,  we  mean  the  sum  beginning  with 

u,  and  ending  with  u^i  • 

It  may  be  that  we  have  a  number  of  terms  given,  but  not  their  gene* 
ral  law,  and  we  wish  to  'ascertain  what  law  they  do  follow.  This  is 
always  to  be  found  from  the  equation 

t/,  =  u  +  n  Atf  +  n  •    ^    AHi  + 


for  -we  thus  have  a  function  of  n  which  expresses  the  n  +  1  th  term. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  ask,  what  is  the  general  law  of  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
&c^  shutting  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  evidence  of  the  terms  them- 
selves, in  Older  that  we  may  deduce  the  law  by  a  method  which  is  not 
simple  observatioa.    Taking  the  differences  of  this  set  of  terms 

•    •    • 

1 

3  tirzl     Au=:3    A*u=2     A'u=0     A^tt=rO,&c.- 

4  2 

5  0  n-l 

9  2  0       w«=l +w  x3  +  n— ^^2  +  0  +  0+  .•. 

7  0  ^ 

16  2  0 

9  0  =l+3n  +  n«-n  =  (n-|-l)» 

25  *       2 

11 
36 

the  (n+  l)th  term  k  (n+ 1)«  and  the  nth  term  is  n*. 

Let  the  student  take  some  simple  formula,  such  as  a^(jp+l),  give  x 
a  number  of  whole  values  beginning  from  1,  and  then  reconstruct  the 
formula  by  the  preceding  method.  Thu3  ar  (jt+I)  gives  2,  6,  12,  20, 
30,  42,  &c. 

tt=2         Att  =  4        A»u=:2        A»tt  =  0,  Ac. 
tt,  =  2  +  «X4  +  n.  -^  X  2  ==  2  -f  3n  +  n*  £=  (n  +  1)  (n  +  2) 

this  is  the  (n  +  l)th  ;  to  find  the  nth  term  write  n  for  n  -f-  1  or  n-^  1 
for  n,  which  gives  niji-^-  1). 

The  utility  of  the  preceding  method  is  most  obvious  in  a  case  in 
which  all  orders  of  differences  vanish  after  a  certain  number.  And  we 
shall  prove  that  this  is  always  the  case  in  a  rational  algebraical  expres-' 
sion.     Take  for  instance, 

and  let  x  become  ar  +  w,  giving  Ui .  Expansion  will  immediately  make 
it  obvious  that  the  highest  term  of  each  disappears  when  u  is  taken  from 
iii  and  that  we  have  a  result  of  the  form 

Am  =  am  j?*"**  +  Aj:*-"  +  . . . .+  Pa:  +Q 

A,  &c.  being  functions  of  «.  The  same  reasoning  applied  to  this  pro-* 
ceas  gives  a  result  of  the  form 

G  2 
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A»M  r=  am  (m— 1)  jT"*  +  A'r*-»  +  • . . . 
and  continuing  in  this  manner,  we  come  to 

A— »ii  =:  am  (m— 1). . .  .3.2  J?  +  E 

A"*  2£=  am(m—l)...  .3.2.1  aconstant 

A^+'urrO     A""^  =  0,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  manner  we  can  always  arrive  at  a  finite  algebraical  expression 
for  the  sum  of  n  values  of  a  fimction,  provided  that  function  be  a  rational 
and  integral  function  of  the  variable.    For  let 

U  =  C    Ui  =  C  +  M    U,=:C  +  M  +  i/i    U,=:C  +  i«  +  f/i  +  tt, 
U,  =r  C  +  w  +  Vi  +  Vg  +  .  • . .  +  U,»|. 

By  the  general  truth  already  proved ,  we  know  that 
U,  =  U+7iAU  +  n^A«u+  ....  +  nA-'U+A"U; 

but  U  is  C,  AU  is  w,  A*U  is  Au,  and  generally  A*"!!  is  A""*tt  :  while 
U,  is  C  +  t<+  • . .  •  +  u,., .  Substituting^  and  taking  the  common 
term  C  from  both  sides,  we  find  that 

71—1 

w+tii+ . .  •  -f  t/,-.i=  7IU  +  « -— —  Au-|-  • .  • .  +  nA"*'tt  +  A""'t« 

a' very  convenient  formula,  if  all  the  differences  vanish  after  a  certain 
number.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  finding  of  1  +  4  +  9  +  •  •  •  +  '^S  which 
we  may  denote  by  2  («  +  1)'.  It  appears  that  w  =:  1  ti|=4. .  .t*,.i=:A* 
Au=3,  A'u=2,  A'u=0,  &c.,  whence 

l  +  4  +  ....+n«=:n  +  «^^3  +  »^^2Z-2      . 

p     _  5?  ,  9n«-9n      2n'— 6w'+4n_  nCn-fl)  (2n4l) 

■"e'^e'^         6        "^  6         • 

which  is  the  formula  assumed  in  p.  30. 

If  we  now  consider  1'  +  2'  +  y  +  . . . .  +  n",  we  have  proved  that 
the  differences  of  n^  vanish  from  and  after  the  (p  Hh  l)th  and  that  the 
(p)th  difference  is  p  (p—1). ..  .3.2.1.  We  have  then  (calling  c. 
Ct  •  • .  Cp,  the  first  p  differences  of  P.) 

•!>  ■  n»  1  .     .  .      «— 1#    ,         .  n  (n-l)...(n— p) 

but  c,^p,p^  1 ...  I,  whence  the  preceding  sum  is  (we  shall  soon  see 
why  the  last  term  is  particularly  attended  to) 

«-l      .  ^«-ln-2        •  ,n(n-l)(n-^2)...(if-p) 

This,  it  it  evident,  might  be  expanded  term  by  term,  and  afterwards 
arranged  in  powers  of  fu  And  since  in  each  factor  there  is  only  the 
first  power  of  n,  it  is  obvious  that  the  highest  power  of  n  comes  out  of 
that  term  in  which  there  are  most  factors,  namely  out  of  the  last  In 
this  last  term,  there  are  p  *{*  1  factors,  n  the  first,  ft  —  1  the  second, 
n-*  two  the  third,  &c,  up  to  n— p  the  (p  +  0  ^^-    ^^  highest  term  is 
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therefore  n^* :  and  no  power  so  high  can  otherwise  appear  in  this  factor, 
because  no  other  term  is  compounded  of  all  the  n's ;  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  expression,  because  in  no  other  term  whatsoever  are  (p+ 1) 
ffs  multiplied  together.  And  from  this,  remembering  that  the  last  term 
has  the  divisor  (p+ 1),  we  find 

l'+2'+ . . . .  +n'  =  — -•  +  An*  +  Bn'-»  +  . . .  .Pn  +  Q 

where  A,  B,  &c  are  functions  of  p,  not  of  n,  which  might  be  [found  by 
expansion,  but  with  which  our  present  object  gives  us  nothing  to  do, 
except  to  remark  that,  heing  functions  of  p  only,  they  are  not  changed  by 
supposing  n  to  change.    This  gives 

jr  +  2'+...+n^_     1      ,A    ,  B    .  .P.     Q. 

and  now  we  see  that  the  greater  n  is  supposed,  the  smaller  will  all  the 

terms  of  the  second  side  be,  except  the  first  which  does  not  depend  on  n. 

This  first  term  is  the  limit  when  n  is  increased  without  limit,  and  we 

thus  have  the  following  theorem.  If  the  sum  of  the  j9th  powers  of  all  the 

natural  numbers,  up  to  n  inclusive,  be  divided  by  the  (j9+l)th  power 

of  the  last,  the  greater  n  is  supposed  to  be,  the  nearer  is  the  result  to 
1  .      .      • 

,  and  this  without  limit.   {Elementary  lUmiraiionny  p.  33.) 

We  shall  now  leave  the  Calculus  of  Differences  for  the  present,  and 
proceed  with  the  methods  of  differentiation. 


Chapter  V. 

ON  IBIPLICIT  DIFFERENTIATION. 

lN*all  that  precedes,  u  was  given,  as  it  is  called,  explicitly  as  a  function 

of  jr,  that  is,  the  function  which  u  is  of  j?  was  expressly  stated,  and  in 

no  degree  left  to  be  deduced  or  inferred.     Such  a  case  we  see  in  u  =:  ex. 

But  we  may  imagine  u  to  be  given,  for  example,  as  in  the  equation 

le  =  c:r 4-^1^1  in  which  u  is  a  function  of  x  and  ti;  and  though  it  be  true 

that  tt  must  be  a  function  of  or,  yet  it  must  be  found  from  the  equation 

what  function  it  is.    And  though  in  this  case  it  is  easily  found  that 

ex 
u  =  r^^,  yet  there  may  be  cases  in  which  this  step,  at  present  abso- 

Intely  necessary  before  differentiation  can  be  performed,  may  not  be 
possible  with  existing  algebraical  forms  and  methods.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  V  =  .7  —  a  sin  tt,  in  which  u  can  only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x  by 
an  infinite  series.  But  still  u  is  a  function  of  x,  that  is,  a  given  value 
of  X  will  allow  only  a  certain  number  of  values  of  v,  an  increase  of  x 
gives  an  increase  or  decrease  to  u^  those  increments  have  a  ratio,  are 
comminuent,  and  their  ratio  has  a  limit.  The  question  is,  how  are  we 
to  extend  our  power  of  differentiation  to  Buch  cases. 
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We  muBt  first  coBsider  functions  of  several  independent  variables,  in 
which  all  the  variables  increase  together  independently  of  each  other. 
If  u  be  a  function  of  x  and  jf,  it  is  indifferent  as  to  the  result,  whether 
WQ  first  change  x  into  x-j-h^  and  afterwards  y  into  y  -^  k,  or  whether 
we  allow  these  changes  to  be  simultaneous.  If  the  changes  be  *  jtiade 
successively,  jfiy  becomes  successively  (jr  -f-  A)*y  and  (j?  +  ^)*  (y  +  A-). 
the  samQ  as  if  both  liad  been  made  at  once.  Here  h  and  k-ore  supposed 
to  be  independent  of  each  other. 

When  u  is  differentiated  time  [after  time  with  respect  to  j?,  the 
results  are 

du    dhi    eft*    a  ^      du    dHt    dht    „ 

M   —    -7-,    3-L,  &c. :  and  u  -7-    -r-_    -r%  >  »c. 
dx    dx*    da^  dy    dy*     d^f 

when  u  is  successively  differentiated  with  respect  to'  y.     But   we 

may  differentiate  n  times  in  succession,   sometimes  with  respect  to 

,  Yi       .  ♦      -  ct     du 

one,  sometimes  to  another.      For  mstance,  we  may  have  -r-  •  -r*  or 

dx  dy 

3- f.— -,  the  first  of  which  directs  to  differentiate  u  with  respect  toy, 
dy  dx 

and  the  result  with  respect  to  x.  The  method  of  notation  is  thus  ex- 
tended (a  reason  for  which  will  be  afterwards  given)  : 

d  du 
dxdy 

d    d  du 
dxdx  dy 

d    d  du 
dy  dx  dy 

where  the  apparent  numerator  (p.  54)  shows  how  many  differentiations 
have  taken  place,  and  the  apparent  denominator,  looking  from  right  to 
left,  shows  the  variables  employed  and  the  order  of  the  oi>erations.  We 
now  proceed. 

When  X  is  changed  into  x+  hjuin  changed  into 

du 

M  +  —  .  A  +  VA*  by  Taylor's  theorem^ 
dx 

where  all  that  we  need  remember  of  V  is  that  it  must  be  a  function  of 
X  and  y  and  A,  and  does  not  increase  without  Umit  when  h  is  diminished 
without  limit.  If  in  this  we  substitute  y+k  instead  of  y,  a  similar 
process  shows 

du 
that  u  becomes  «  +  -r  •  *  +  WAr» 

dy 

^l.H.   .   .   .ff'+^^.it  +  TA'V 
dx  \dx      dy  dx  J 


is  written 

rf»tt 
dxdy 

d  du 

-7-  -r-      IS  wntten 
dy  dx 

dydx 

is  written 

dx*dy 

d    d  du    , 
-7-  -7-   7-   IS  wntten 
dy  dy  dx 

d^u 
dy*dx 

is  writfen 

dy  dx  dy 

d    d  du  .. 

-r  -7-  -;      IS  written 

dx  dy  dx 

d^u 

dx  dy  dx 

VA« 


.  .   .  .{v+    ^  .k  -^LfAh* 
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du  du  du 

u+  -r-A+VA*  becomes  ii  +  -r- A+    -r-  k 
dx  dx'         dy 

dx  dy 

+  ^A«*+TA*A+LA*A«, 
dy 

where  W»  T,  L,  are  certain  functions  of  x  and  y,  &c.,  which  might,  were 
it  necessary,  be  expressed.  When  we  have  a  set  of  terms  of  which  it  is 
only  uecessanr  to  remember  that  they  do  exist  with  finite  coefficients^ 
we  may  merely  put  the  parts  of  which  we  desire  to  be  reminded,  by  them- 
selres  in  brackets ;  thus  we  write  the  preceding  result 

u  +  ^A  +  ^it  +  {h\  hk,  if,  h%  k%  AV} 
ox        dy 

which  is  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  stating  that  there  are  certain 
additional  terms  of  the  form  PA*,  QAAr,  &c.  The  preceding  is  what  the 
function  becomes  when  «r  +  A  and  y  +  ^  are  simultaneously  substituted 
for  X  and  y ;  and  the  increment  of  u  is  therefore 

^A  +  ^A  +  {A«,AA,  &c.} 

dx        dy  •  ' 

Obsenre  that  if  x  only  had  varied,  the  increment  would  have  been 

if  y  only  had  varied.  When  x  and  y  vary  together,  the  increment,  as 
far  as  the  first  powers  of  h  and  k  are  concerned^  is  made  by  an  addi- 
tion of  the  terms  just  written,  but  there  is  an  intermixture  of  results 
in  the  remaining  parts.     Thus, 

a  variation  of       gives  to  u  the  increment 
xonly  ^h  +  {h*} 

yonly  J^+W 

both  X  and  y         ^!f  a  +  ~  it  +  {A%  Ait,  if,  A»it,  ifc»A,  A*it«}. 

dx        dy         ^ 

If  we  now  suppose  a  quantity  z,  which  has  hitherto  lain  constant  in  u, 
to  become  z  +  /,  we  find  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  that  thJi  total 
increment  of  u  is  now 

$^  A  +  ^it  +  ?^  /  +  {A»,  if, /•,  Ait,  &c.  &c.} 
dx         dy        dz 

and  so  on :  whence  if  we  denote  by  A .  tt  (as  distinguished  from  Au) 

-  the  increment  which  u  receives  from  several  variables  x^  x^  x^ ,  &c.,  w[e 

have  this  result. 

du  du  du 

A.tf  r=  ---  At,  +  -7—  At,  +  -j—  Aj?a  +  «c. 
aX|  dxt  dxs 

+  {(Af)*,  (Aj?i  Ar,),  &c.  &c.}    • 
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Now  this  being  true  for  any  values  of  Ati  ,  &c.  remains  true  even  if 
those  values  should  be  so  taken  as  to  satisfy  given  conditions,  and  even 
though  JTi  <rt,  &c.  themselves  enter  into  those  conditions.  But  as  this 
is  a  difficult  point,  we  prefer  to  take  a  more  simple  case  in  illustration. 

Return  to  the  equation 

^  (x  +  A)  =0jp+  <|>'^  .  A  +  4>«  (x  +  eh)  y, 

all  that  is  requisite  being  that  neither  ^^  <t/x  nor  fP"x  should  be  infi- 
nite. This  being  true  for  all  values  of  A,  remains  true,  even  if  for  h  we 
substitute  a  function  of  jr ;  but  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  deduce  it 
on  this  supposition,  because  we  should  need  to  remember  that  x  becomes 
X  +  Y'X,  and  contains  an  x  which  varied,  and  an  x  which  entered  with 
the  variation.  But  having  proved  this  equation  for  all  values  of  A,  we 
have  proved  it  among  the  rest  for  all  values  of  A,  which  are  also  values 
of  any  given  function  of  x  ;  that  is,  we  may  substitute  Y^jt,  or  "^  (x,  y) 
or  anything  else,  for  A.  Indeed,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  having 
proved  the  equation  for  all  values  of  A,  d  fortiori  we  have  proved  it  for 
those  of  any  given  function  of  x.  Let  us  then  take  the  following  case : 
u  is  a  function  of  x ,  y,  and  z,  of  which  z  is  a  function  of  x,  y^  and  /, 
and  y  of  X  and  f,  and  x  itself  of  f,  or 

i«=:^(T,y, «)     2  =  y(x,y,  0     y=x('»0     *  =  «'' 

0,  ^,  x»  ^"^  ^  being  functional  symbols.  We  might  evidently  make 
tt  a  function  of  t  only  by  substitution,  for  we  have 

y  =  xi^t,  0         z  =r  V^  (tsrf,  X  (pi,  0,  0 

M  =  0  {tST/,  X  (W^,  0.  ^  («<,  X  («^^  0>  0  1 

where  t  only  enters.    For  instance^  let 

u:=:xy2y    t^xyU    y  =  <  +  *,    x^Ant 
y  =  e  4-  sin  ^,    «  =  sin  (  (f  +  sin  0  t 

tt  =  BinV  (e  +  sinO".< 

from  which  last  formula  we  might  find  -r-.    But  the  question  is,  how 

at 

du 
shall  we  find  -r-  without  this  intermediate  process  of  substitution  ? 

dl 

First,  let  us  consider  u  as  a  function  of  jr,  y  and  x  only,  and  take  the 
universal  equation 

A.i*=^Ax  +  ^Ay  +  ^Aj8+{(Ax)%(AxAy),&c.}..,.(l.) 

^        du  du  du 

This  is  true  for  all  the  values  of  Aj,  Ac. ;  but  the  difl.  ^^'  ^»  ^»  51 » 

are  partial^  each  supposes  its  variable  to  be  the  only  variable,  our  theo- 
rem showing  how  to  form  the  total  increment  out  of  the  partial  incre- 
ments. This  theorem  being  always  true,  is  true  when  Az  has  such  a 
value  as  would  be  given  to  it  by  assuming  the  second  equation 
szsf  {x,  y,  0  which  gives 

Az  =  ^  Ax  +  ^  Ay  +  S  A<  +  {(Ax)«,  &c.}  ...  .(2.) 
dx  dy    "      dt 
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These  two  eqnatioBB  are  true  together  for  all  values  of  Ax,  ^  and  A<,  but 
not  of  Az,  for  tliat  must  have  the  value  just  assigned.  Suppose^  then, 
that  we  assume  the  third  equation  yzs^i^t  0  which  gives 

Ay  =  ^Ax  +  ^A<  +  {(A*)«,&c.)....(3.) 

The  three'  are  true  for  all  values  of  Ax  and  A/,  but  if  we  assume  the 
fourth  equation  xzz,wt^  we  have 

Aj?=  ^  ^<  +  {  (AO'}  ....  (4.) 

and  the  four  together  are  true  for  all  values  of  A/,  but  A<  being  given, 
thej  determine  Lxy  Ay,  A2,  and  Au.  Before  proceeding  further,  we 
shall  observe  by  the  following  table  in  how  many  different  ways  i  enters 
into  z. 

•P      •    •    •     V 


V 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


J?  •  •  •  ^ 


X  •  •  •  t      v 

X   m   •  •  t 


•  •  • 


t 


i 


Hence  it  appears  that  u  contains  /,  after  all  substitutions  are  made,  in 
seven  different  ways,  as  follows  :--* 

1.  tt  contains  x,  which  contains  U 

2.  tt  contains  y,  which  contains  x,  which  contains  U  \ 

3.  u  contains  y,  which  contains  t 

4.  u  contains  z,  which  contains  jr,  which  contains  t, 

5.  tt  contains  z,  which  contains  y,  which  contains  x,  which  contains/. 

6.  «  contains  z,  which  contains  y,  which  contains  U 

7.  tt  contains  z,  which  contains  f. 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  find  37,  we  may  presume  that  we  must 

Oft 

have  in  our  result  the  effects  of  every  one  of  the  methods  in  which  t 
enters.  With  what  we  know  of  the  rules  of  differentiation,  it  is  incredible 
that  two  functions  should  contain  t  in  different  numbers  of  ways,  and 
not  exhibit  some  sort  of  difference  in  their  diff.  co.    We  proceed  to  fiud 

the  actual  value  of  -tt- 

at 

In  the  third  equation  above  deduced,  substitute  the  value  of  Ax  from 

the  fourth,  in  the  term  which  has  the  first  power  only.    This  gives 

In  the  value  of  Az,  substitute  the  values  of  Ax  and  Ay. 

dx  dx  .  ^  .   dz  (dy  dx       dy\  ^,  .  dz  .^  ^    c-r-t  t-^\ 
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Then  Bubstitute  in  Au  the  values  of  Ar,  Ay,  and  Az. 

.  dudx  .^      du  (dy  dx  .    dy\  ^ .      du  dz  dx  ^^ 

A.U£= A<4-  — (  —  —  +  -^  lA^  -4 A< 

dxdt     ^  dy\dx  dt^  dtj      ^  dz  dx  dt 

-da  dz^  /dy  dx      ^V  .  ,^^M.f 
■^  dz  dy  \dx  dt  ^  dtj      "^  dz  dt 
+  (terms  containing  powers  or  products  of  Ar,  Ay,  Az»  A^.) 

We  now  come  to  the  reason  why  the  specification  of  the  higher  terms 
would  be  useless.   When  we  take  such  a  term  as  PArAy,  and  divide  it 

Av 
by  A^,  we  have  PAr  — ,  which,  since  3^  has  a  finite  diff.  co.  with  respect 

Ai/ 
to  f ,  is  itself  comminuent  with  At,  that  is,  with  td :   for  P  and  -^ 

A/ 

remain  finite,  while  Ar  diminishes  without  limit.      If,  then,  we  divide 

the  preceding  equation  by  A^  and  take  the  limit  of  --^,  all  the  terms 

included  in  the  brackets  disappear,  and  we  have 

d,u  ^^du  dx       du  dy  dx       du  dy       du  dz  dx 
dt  ^  dx  dt        dy  dx  dt       dy  dt       dz  dx  dt 

du  dz  dy  dx       du  dz  dy       du  dz 
dz  dy  dx  dt       dz  dy  dt       dz    dt 

We  write  -j—  instead  of  -j-  to  remind  us  that  we  have  a  diflerentia] 
dt  dt 

coefficient  which  implies  several  different  entrances  of  the  variable : 
this  is  called  a  total  differential  coefficient,  when  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  separate  terms  belonging  to  the  several  ways  in 
."which  t  enters,  which  are  parHcU  diff.  co.  Looking  at  the  result 
which  we  have  obtainedi  we  sec  seven  terms^  very  closely  connected  with 
the  seven  ways  in  which  t  has  been  shown  to  enter  u.     For  instance, 

1.    i««  conUiDB  X,  which  con-|      J  Hence  the  term    *f^    } 
I  tains  t.  J       \  dxdt     i 

f  tt  contains  y,  which  con-1       ( ^  ^^  tonn  *1  ^  ^1 

(  tarns  or,  which  contams  ^  j       (  dy  dxdti 

U  contains  y,  which  con-l       \^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    du  dy    \ 
\  tarns  t.  J       I  dydiS 

and  so  on.    Hence  we  see  the  following  general  theorem. 

If  u  be  a  function  of  t  in  different  ways,  find  out  each  way  in  whidi 

t  enters,  and  if  one  of  those  ways  be  thus  ascertained,  u  contains  A, 

, .  ,  „       ,  .  ,  .       ...       ,  (/u    d  A    f/  B 

which  contains  B,  winch  contains  /,  take  the  term  -7-7-  .  -— ^  .  --- : 

d\    dB      dt 

having  found  all  these  terras,  add  them  together,  and  the  result  will  be 

the  total  diff.  co.  of  u  with  respect  to  /. 

We  sec  also  that,  in  taking  the  increments,  we  may  express  all  e^Lcept 

the  terms  containing  the  first  powers  of  the  variables  by  a  simple  &c., 

since  they  disdppear  when  the  final  limits  are  taken.  If  we  forgot  thttn 

altogether i  the  error  would  not  affect  the  result  S' we  could  not  be  said 
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to  have  reasoned  correctly ^  but  suck  an^error  of  reasoning  has  been 
shown  ta  produce  no  erroneous  result. 

To  ma&e  the  principle  of  the  preceding  more  clear,  we  shall  now 
take  a  more  simple  instance. 

Let  u  =:  0  (x,  y)t  w^e  y't^fx:  that  is,  let  u  contain  j?  in  a  two- 
fold manner — 1.  because  it  actually  and  explicitly  contains  x — 2.  be- 
cause it  contains  y,  which  is  a  function  of  x.  Give  x  and  y  any  incre- 
ments Ax  and  Ay ;  whatever  they  may  be,  the  following  equation  (when 
the  meaning  of  &c.  is  properly  remembered)  follows  from  Taylor's 
theorem. 

du  du  ^     ■ — 

A. u  =  T-  Ax  -{•  -T—  Ax  +  «c. ; 
dx  ay 

but  if  we  require  that  the  second  equationHhalt  exist,  it  gives 

Ay  =  -^Ax  +  &c. 

^      ,     du   .      ^  du  dy  .        .  _ 
or  A.u:=  1— Aj:  +  -j-  -^Ax  +  &c., 

dx  ay  dx      . 

divide  both  sides  by  Ax,  take  the  limit,  and  we  have 

d,u  ^du       du  dy 

dx  ^^ dx*  ^    dy  dx* 

which,  by  the  preceding  rule,  %ould  follow  from 

u  contains  x  directly,  and 

u  contains  y,  which  contains  x. 

It  appears  that  — ^  and  -=-  are  totally  distinct,  as  might  be  expected. 

dx  dx 

The  second  merely  supposes  that  in  the  equation  tt  =  0  (x,  y),  x 

receives  an  increment,  and  v  remains  constant ;  but  -j-  in  this  case 

dx 

implies  that  another  equation  exists  which  makes  y  a  function  of  Xy  so 

that  X  cannot  be  changed  without  y  changing  also.     If  we  suppose 

tt  =  xy*y  y  =s  jr*,  wc  have 

du        .        du       ^  dy       ^    .  d.u        -  ,  «  ^  . 

=:«»*  +  2j?«X  5a:*=:llx^ 
which  is  what  we  should  get  by  first  substituting  in  u  the  value  of  y, 

which  would  give  i*  =  j?  x  x***  =  x",  ~  =  11  x*®. 

dx 

The  following  distinction  between  -^  and  -r—  will  now  be  apparent. 

The  second  is  derived  from  a  single  equation,  and  is  a  consequence  of 
that  equation  only,  without  reference  to  any  other.  But  the  first  sup- 
poses die  simultaneous  existence  of  more  equations  than  one,  and  is  the 
limiting  ratio,  not  of  such  increments  of  u  and  x  as  co-exist  in  one  or 
two  of  the  equations^  but  in  all.  Hence  the  first  may  be  called  the 
diff.  CO.  of  a  system  of  equations,  the  second  of  one  equation  only.  It 
may  happen  that  two  or  more  of  the  equations  may  have  diff.  co.  for 
.  which  th^  is,  aa  yet,  no  distinct  notation.    For  instance,  we  may  have 
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To  ascertain  whether  these  equations  have  diff.  co.  we  must  find  out 
whether,  consistently  with  their  co-existence,  jc,  y,  and  u  may  be  made 
to  vary.  There  are  here  three  quantities  u,  x^  y,  between  which  there 
are  two  equations.  Hence,  if  one  of  these  be  taken  at  pleasure^  there 
are  no  more  equations  than  are  necessary,  by  common  algebra,  to  deter- 
mine the  remaining  two.  Consequently,  though  each  equation  by 
itself  has  two  independent  variables,  from  which  to  determine  the  third, 
yet  when  both  exist  together,  only  one  can  be  taken  at  pleasure,  there 
is  only  one  independent  variable,  and  the  other  two  are  functions  of  it. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have 

tt=:x  +  y  uz^ax  +  hy. 

1.  If  tt  be  the  independent  variable,  what  are  the  diff.  co.  of  the  system  ? 
From  these  two  equations,  determine  x  and  y  in  terms  of  v,  which 

will  give 

_(a-l)t<  _(l-6)u 

from  which  we  can  now  determine  directly  the  diff.  co.  of  the  system* 
For  the  latter  equations  assume  the  co-existence  of  the  former,  and  also 
make  x  and  y  functions  of  u  only.    They  give 

u^^x-^-y     1     d.op^l  — 6  d.y  ^  c— 1 

uz=zax  +  by]    'di^^'^h  ItH^a^b 

2.  Let  X  be  the  independent  variable.    We  have  then 

fl— 6  a— 1  d.u      a— 6    d.y       a— 1 

u  ss  —  X        f/  sr  -^—  X        —  =:  — —     — ^  ==  . 

1-6  ^      1-6  dx       1-6      dx        1-6 

3.  Let  y  be  the  independent  variable.    We  have  then 

^o— 6  «,  ^""^  rf.u  _g— 6    d,j?_^l— 6 

""fl— 1^  "a— 1^         dy  ""a— 1      dy   "a- 1* 

But  this*  previous  reduction  may  be  inconvenient  or  impoasible.    If 
we  now  take  the  general  case  v  =  0  (j,  y)  u  =  y  (t,  y),  we  see  that 

we  shall  have  two  diff.  co.  to  signify  by  j-^  one  from  the  first  equation, 

one  from  the  second.    To  distinguish  between  these  (which  are  not  the 

same)  write  the  functional  symbol  of  the  equation  which  is  used,  instead 

dip  dUf 

of  v ;  call  the  first  — ,  and  the  second  -p.    Both  arc  diff.  co.  of  w,  but 

dx  dx 

under  difieient  circumstances;  the  first  a  consequence  of  u  =  0  (•r^Sf)) 

the  second  of  u  =  y  (x,  y).     The  co-existence  of  these  equations  may 

lead  to  relations  between  the  two,  but  is  no  reason  for  confounding 

them.    This  co-existence  requires  the  co-existence  of 

d<t>  d(t> 

dx  dy     ^ 

dif  dMt 

All  =  "T"  Ajp  +  -7^  Ay  +  &c. 
dx  dy     ^ 

in  which  Av,  &c.  are  to  mean  the  same  in  both ;  for  though  each  equa- 
tion is  satisfied  by  values  of  Ati,  &c.  which  do  not  satisfy  the  other,  it  it 
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not  of  those  values  that  we  enquire^  but  of  values  ti,  x^  and  y,  which 

satisfy  both,  of  the  changes  of  value  under  which  they  continue  to 

satisfy  both,  and  consequently  of  the  increments  which  satisfy  both  the 

Att 
equations  of  increments.    Now,  to  find  the  limit  of  the  ratio  --r— «  we 

must  express  Au  in  terms  of  Ar,  or  eliminate  Ay  from  the  preceding, 
which  will  give 

\dy      dy  J             \dx  dy  dx  dy/ 

dip  df  df  (f0  <fYr  d<f> 

d.u  ^  dx  dy  dx  dy  d.x  ^        dy  dy 

~dx  ""        df  50  du  "  (10  d^  dyff  dip* 

dy  dy  dx  dy  dx  dy 

d  u  d  X 

we  might  write  these  -r-  and  -r^^and  this  notation  might  be  conve- 
°  d,x        d.tt  ° 

nient  in  some  cases,  but  where  one  dot  is  sufficient,  the  other  mav  be  dis- 
pensed with  :  it  being  always  remembered  that  the  difif.  co.,  with  the  point, 
distinguishes  a  diff.  co.  derived  from  more  than  one  consideration,  whether 
the  additional  considerations  be  expressed  in  equations,  or  implied  in 
suppositions.  The  preceding  method  is  one  by  which  these  questions 
may  always  be  reduced  to  first  principles,  but  the  rule  already  laid  down 
(p.  90)  will  be  sufficient,  when  understood.  To  repeat  the  case  just 
solved,  let  us  suppose 

tt=:0  (j,y)  ti  =  y  (j:,  y), 

from  which  it  follows  that  x  and  y  may  be  considered  as  functions  of  u. 
Taking  this  additional  supposition^  differentiate  both  sides  of  these 
equations  with  respect  to  u,  observing  to  write  the  dotted  diff.  co. 
wherever  the  supposition  is  used  ;  and,  also,  remember  that  x  is  sup* 
posed  *  a  function  of  ii,  and  y  a  function  of  u.    We  have  then 

(10  d.j7  (f0  d,y 

"^  dx   du  dy    du 

_^  d^  d.j?  d^if  d,y 

"^  dx    du  dy    du  ' 

d  X         d  II 
from  which  two  equations  -r—  and  -^  can  be  found  by  common  alge- 

du  du 

bra.    These,  as  found,  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  result  of  the 

particular  case  in  the  last  page,  namely, 

0  (-»!  y)  =  *  +  y      y  (•'.  y)  =«*  +  h 


For  we  see  that 

d^ 

^=b 

dy 

IjbX  us  now  suppose  that  u  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  and  k,  or  ii=^(r,  y,  i/), 
from  which  it  follows  that  there  are  two  independent  variables  :  for  x 
and  y  being  taken  at  pleasure,  the  equation  may  be  satisfied  by  finding 

*  Obwrve  that  theic  suppositions  ore  always  implied  in^  and  may  be  deduced 
from,  the  equations. 
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the  proper  value  of  u.    This  equation  implies  that  u  is  a  function  of  « 
and  y  only :  thus  from 

u  =  X  +  3^  —  u  can  be  obtained  u  =  — - —  ; 

using  this  supposition,  we  want  to  find  ~  and  -— ,  which  are  partial 

diff.  CO.)  but  not  the  same  as  -r-  and  -p-.    The  dot  denotes  the  Intro- 

ax  ay 

duction  of  a  supposition  more  than  is  directly  shown  in  the  equation, 

namely,  that  u  is  to  be  considered  as  the  function  of  x  and  y,  to  which 

it  might  be  brought  by  solving  the  equation.     Taking  x  as  constant, 

and  considering  0  (jr,  y^  u)  as  containing  y  two  ways  1.  directly  ;  2.  as 

containing  u,  which  is  a  function  of  y ;  and  differentiating  the  equation 

u  =0  (x]  y^  u)  on  this  supposition,  we  have 

rf0.       . 

d,u      (f0       (f0  d,u         d.u dy 

=  3r  + 


dy       dy       du    dy  dy  d0* 

du 


Again,  if  we  regard  y  as  a  constant, 


d<f> 


d.u      d<t>      d(f>  d.u         d,u  dx 

dx       dx       du    dx  dx        ^       d<f>' 

du 

For  instance,  if  te  s  :r  — yw,  we  have  -r  =  1,  ^  =  —  t*,  ^  =  —  y, 

■  ^ 

d»u         1       dtU        ^  u 
therefore  -t-=  t—. —  — ; —  =  ;— r~-     Now,  if  we  actually  produce 
dx       \  -^y    dy        1 -hy  -^  * 

the  supposition  which  gave  these,  in  an  explicit  form,  we  have 
^     X        d.u  I         d.u  J?.        ^^    — 1£ 

which  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

In  most  treatises  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  there  are  but  two  terms 
of  distinction  between  diff.  co.,  total  and  partial.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  additional  distinction  we  have  made  is  left  till  particular  cases  re-, 
quire  it,  and  is  not  usually  formally  poposed.  We  now  introduce  the 
following  additional  distinction  of  explicit  and  implicit  diff.  co.  and  the* 
following  definitions  (the  two  first  ot  which  agree  sufficiently  well  with 
the  senses  *  in  which  they  are  commonly  used)  will  enable  the  student 
to  apply  to  each  of  the  processes  in-  this  chapter  its  proper  name. 

Partial. — The  function  differentiated  may  be  considered  as  of  mare 
variables  than  one,  nothing  expressed  or  implied  in  the  equations 
given  being  to  the  contrary,  and  one  only  is  supposed  to  vary. 

Total. — ^The  independent  variable  enters  in  different  ways  expressed 
or  impUed,  or  both :  and  is  considered  as  varying  in  all, 

*  They  cannot  altof»ether  ak'm  ;  fur  the  distinction  of  partial  and  total  diS  eo»  is 
frequently  used  in  more  lenaee  than  one.  I  r,  therefore,  the  student)  at  any  future 
time,  find  himiielf  puizled  by  the  use  of  these  words  in  any  treatise  on  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Calculus,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  the  distinction  of  tjrpticU  and 
imp/icii  be  not  intended. 
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Explicit, — ^No  variation  considered  except  as  it  affecta  one  given 
equation.  All  common  differentiations,  as  in  Chapter  II.,  are  explicit : 
no  supposition  (except  assigning  a  given  quantity  as  variable)  drawn 
from  other  source  than  the  equation  itself ^  affects  the  result. 

Implicit. — Any  other  than  explicit;  aJSected  by  the  co-existence  of 
any  other  equation  or  supposition.  Total  diff.  co.  are  implicit,  but  distin- 
guished on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence. 

The  terms  partial  and  total  are  not  contradictory,  as  might  he  sup- 
posed from  their  etymology  (consistently  with  common  usage,  we  can-' 
not  avoid  this  inconvenience).  A  diff.  co.  may  be  partial^  inasmuch  as 
it  supposes  only  x  to  vary,  and  not  y  or  ;r ;  but  total  with  respect  to  x^ 
inasmuch  as  the  function  differentiated  may.  contain  x  directly,  as  well 
as  through  p^  g,  &c.  For  instance,  let  u  =  0  (x,  y,  z^  p^  9,  r)  where 
p,  9,  and  r,  are  themselves  each  a  function  of  Xy  y^  and  s.     The  explicit 

partial  diff.  co.  of  u  with  respect  to  .r,  is  simply  —  ;  but  the  partial 

diff.  CO.  considered  with  reference  to  every  way  in  which  x  can  enter 
(which  we  should  think  might  be  called  the  complete  partial  diff.  co.  to 
avdd  the  objectional  phrase  total  partial)  is 

d.u  ^  d0       d^  dp       d(t>  dq       d^  dr        . 

dx         dx       dp  dx       dq  dx       dr  dx* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  specify  all  the  various  methods  and  combi- 
nations of  equations  which  present  results  of  differentiation  worthy  of  a 
distinct  name.  We  shall  proceed  to  take  some  of  the  most  important 
cases. 

Let  tt  =  0  (*,  y)  =  0,  required  the  implicit  diff.  co.  •~^.     The  sup- 

dx 

position  is,  that,  by  solving  this  equation,  we  may  make  y  a  function  of 

J. 

If  u  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  always  to  be  so  taken 

simultaneously  that  u  =  0,  we  have  A.u  =:  0  for  all  changes  of  value 

of  X  and  y  which  the  supposition  will  allow.      Consequently,  --^  is 

d.u 
always  0,  and  its  limit  is  0,  or  -^—  =s  0. 

ax 

d0 
dx  ^  dx      dy    dx  ^^  dx  '^       <i^' 

For  instance,  let  x  —  (logy)*  =:  0  =  ^  (j?,  y), 

—  =  1  —  (logy)'  .  log  logy         —  ==  —  a?  Gogy)'"*  X  - 
ax  ay^  y 

d^y  _  y  —  y  (log yY  log  log y 

dx  ^(logy)'-*      ,    '         ,. 

To  verify  this,  observe  that  j?=:  (logy)'  gives  Ibgj'^a?  log.  logy,  or 

logT  lo<a  log* 

^c*      d.y        £   '  '       1— loffx 

dx  a^ 
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let  tlie  Btudeut  try  to  make  these  results  agree,  remembering  that  by 
definition  «*^*  =  j?. 

Let  0  (j7,  y,  z)  =:  0»  whence  it  follows  that  x  must  be  a  function  of  x 

and  y.    To  determine  the  implicitly  partial  diff.  co.  -j-  and  -^. 

As  before,  u=  0  gives  the  complete  partial  diflF.  co,  --r—  and  -j— 
severally  =  0.    This  gives 

dx       dz    dx  "^  dy       dz    dy 

0^  d^ 

d.z  ^      dx  d.z  ^      dy 

dx^      dff^  dy  ^      dfl>' 

dz  dz 


Letl  + 


.1  1   di>      I  d.z       I  d<i>      1   d.z       1  (/^ 

Show  that  j- =  -  ^ -5^     ^■^_^—    -—=__. 

Let  11  =  0  (y  +  affu\  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  u  is  a 

function  of  jp  and  y.    Required,  on  this  supposition,  --^  and  -^.  I^t 

y  +  jryrtt  =  V,  which  gives  u  =  ^V. 

rf.V       ,     .     dyltu  d.u  .       .    d.u 

dy  du     dy  '^      dy 

d.u      d^Yd.V       ,,„/       .       ,   d.u\ 

dx  ""  1  —  .r^'V  y'tt     </y  ""  1  —  j^'V  f «' 
which  gives  this  simple  relation  — j-  =  Y^  -—-. 
For  instance,  let  u  s  cy+'^'  (show  that  this  amounts  to  supposing 


*V  =  f^        ♦'V=y        4tt  =  logM        Yr'a=- 

dx  ^  t*  — Jf^       dy  ""  tt— xf^* 
show  that  these  agree  with  the  preceding. 
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It  must  be  observed  that  if  u  be  a  function  of  x  and  y,  and  if 
du  du 

J-  =  P  ^,  where  P  ia  a  function  of  j?  and  y,  this  same  relation  is 

true  for  any  function  of  u.     For,  let  fu  be  any  function  of  w,  and  mul- 
tiply both  sides  of  the  preceding  by /'u,  which  gives 

dfu  du  ^      dfu  du      dfu  ^      dfu 
du  dx  du  dy       dx  dy* 

Show  that  if  u  be  a  function  of  z^  which  is  itself  a  function  of  x  and  y, 

d.udz       d,udz  ^ 
dx  dy        dy  dx"^    * 

where  the  dot  reminds  us  of  the  implicit  supposition. 


Chapter  VI. 

MEANING  OF  AND  PROCESSES  IN  INTEGRATION. 

The  Integral  Calculus  is  the  inverse  of  the  Differential  Calculus.  Thus 
cue  question  of  the  latter  being  "given  a  function  to  find  its  diff.  co." 
the  corresponding  question  of  the  former  is  "  given  a  diff.  co.  to  find  the 
function  from  which  it  came."  The  original  function  is  called,  with  re- 
spect to  its  diff.  CO.,  the  primitive  function  :  thus,  2  x  being  the  diff.  co. 
of  J*,  3^  is  the  primitive  function  of  2x.    Thus  we  may  easily  see,  that 

X       jp' 
with  respect  to  x,  the  primitive  function  of  -  is  --  :  but  with  respect 

X 

to  y,  the  primitive  function  of  -  is  jr  log  y» 

But  a  primitive  function,  merely  considered  as  the  inverse  of  a  diff. 
co.»  would  not  be  of  much  use.  The  following  theorem  will  show  tlie 
point  of  view  in  which  the  necessity  of  finding  primitive  functions 
actually  presents  itself  in  practice. 

liet  0cr  be  a  function  of  x,  and  let  a  and  a  +  A  be  two  limiting  values 
of  ,r.  Let  A,  as  before,  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is 
w  or  Ajt,  and  let  .r  pnss  from  a  to  a  +  ^  through  the  steps  a^a-\r  ia^ 
a+  2w,  ...  a  4-  (n  — l)w,  a  +  7ziii  or  a  +  A.  Let  every  one  of 
these  values  be  substituted  in  the  function,  and  let  all  be  added  to- 
gether, giving  

#a+0(fl+«)  +  0(a  +  2cii)  +  .    .    .  +0C«+'»— I«^)  +  ^(«+wwJ; 

each  of  these  lying  between  given  limits,  the  sum  of  them  all  may  be 
made  as  great  as  we  please,  by  taking  a  sufficient  number,  that  is,  by 
taking  n  sufficiently  great     Multiply  this  sum  by  di,  giving 

which  we  do  not  now  affirm  can  be  made  as  great  as  we  please,  for  the 
greater  the  number  of  terms  in  the  first  factor,  the  greater  is  n,  or  (since 
fTM  =:  K)  the  less  is  oi.  And  we  can  even  conceive  it  to  happen  that  the 
taking  a  greater  value  of  a  should  diminish  the  preceding  product,  or 

u 
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that  the  increase  of  the  first  factor  should  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  corresponding  decrease  of  the  second.  We  can  immediately 
show,  however,  that  the  preceding  product  can  neither  increase  nor 
decrease  without  limit,  provided  ^  x  be  always  finite  between  x^=:a 
and  x=:a  +  h.  Let  C  and  c  be  the  greatest  values  it  can  have  between 
these  limits  :  then  the  preceding  product  must  always  lie  between 

(C  +  C  +  C+.    .    . +C)a»and  (C-HC4-C+ .    .    .+c)ia 
n  + 1  terms  n  -f  1  terms, 

or  must  lie  between  («  4-  1)  Cw  and  (/t  +  1)  cw,  or  between  C  (w«  +  «) 
and  c  (nw  + w),  or  between  C  (A+w)  and  c(h-\-w).  That  is,  there  must 
be  a  finite  limit,  lying  between  the  limits  of  the  preceding,  which 
(when  71  increases  or  w  diminishes  without  limit)  are  Ch  and  ch.  This 
summation,  of  which  we  wish  to  find  the  limit,  we  shall  proceed  to 
illustrate  by  a  few  cases,  as  follows ; — 

Let  4^x  =:  JT,  then  the  summation  required  is 

{«  +  (a  +  w)  +  (a  +  2w)  +  .    .    .+a+7iw}ci> 

n  +  l 
or     (7i+l)aa;+a>*(I+2-|-3+ .    .    .  +n)  or  (/i+l)a«+w'n — ^ 

or     (wo*  +  «)  a  -| ~ or  (A  +  w)  o  -j — , 

putting  h  for  ww.  We  have  thus  eliminated  n  (which  is  to  increase 
without  limit)  by  means  of  a  relation  which  is  always  to  exist  between 
n  and  »  (which  diminishes  without  limit),  and  in  the  form  to  which  wc 
have  now  reduced  the  product,  its  limit  is  evident,  when  ca  diminishes 

withoutj^limit ;  that  limit  is  ha  +  -—;  and  we  may  observe  that  as  w 

diminishes  the  preceding  diminishes  towanls  its  limit,  thus  verifying 
the  surmise  above  thrown  out,  that  the  increase  of  the  first  factor  might 
in  certain  cases  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  diminution  of  the 
second. 

Next,  suppose  (px  ==  j^.    We  want  then  to  find  the  limit  of 

{a"+ (a  +  «)«  +  (a+2«)«+  .    .    .+(a  +  n«)*}« 

which  may  be  easily  reduced  to 

(n+l)a'« +(1+2+3+ .    .    .' +n)2a4u«+(l«  +  2«+ .    .    .+«•)«% 

for  w  write  its  value  ~,  and  the  preceding  becomes 

n 

(  1  +  -  Aa*  + — 2h*a  + A' 

in  which  if  we  suppose  n  to  increase  without  limit,  and  write  for  the  two 
latter  fractions  their  limits  obtained  in  p.  85,  we  have  for  the  limit  of 
the  preceding  summation 

Aa«+A«a  +  y. 

Let  u  =  log  .r  :  wc  wish  then  to  find 

{logtt  +  log  (a  +  w)  +  . , .  +  log  (a  +  nw)}  w, 

and  here  we  are  stopped,  for  tliere  is  no  process  of  common  algebra  for 
representing  in  a  finite  form  the  sum  of  ft  +  1   lernw  of  a  series  of 
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logaritlmis,  such  as  here  appears.  We  must  therefore  look  for  other 
methods ;  hut  first  we  shall  lay  down  names  and  symhols  for  summations 
of  the  preceding  kind.  The  limit  of  the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms,  such  as 

{^a  +  0  (a  +  «)  +   •    •   •  +  0  (o  +  7ua)  }  » 

or  ^aXw+^(a+ai)  X  «>+  •    .    .  +0(a4-ww)x«» 

is  called  a  definite  integral :  an  integraly  because  it  arises  from  putting 
together  the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  composed  (or  rather  from  the 
limit  of  Buch  a  process)  :  a  definite  integral,  because  the  first  and  last 
values  of  the  variable,  a  and  a  +  7/6»,  or  a  and  a  +  A,  are  definite,  c/e- 
fined  or  given.  And  since  each  term  is  a  value  of  the  function  inter- 
mediate between  ^a  and  ^  (a  +  A),  multiplied  by  the  interval  between 
the  values  of  x  corresponding,  we  may  make  (Px  x  Ax  the  representa- 
tive of  any  one  term,  and  S(0£»^)  the  representative  of  the  sum. 

And,  agreeably  to  the  analogy  by  which  we  made  -^  (a  ioicU  symbol, 
see  p.  50)  represent  the  Umit  of  ~,  an  algebraical  fraction,  we  shall 

UkJu 

cause yV.r(ir  to  stand  for  the  limit  of  the  summation  S^xAx,  when 
At  diminishes  without  limit.  The  symbol  J*  is,  or  was,  an  italic  fi 
We  must  have  some  symbols  to  denote  the  limits  of  the  integral  which 
were  used,  and  the  method  of  doing  this  has  not  been  well  settled  by 
custom.  Some  would  express  the  result  by  f^fl>xdx,  others  by 
fi>xdiy  from  a:=ato.r  =  a4-A-  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  the  first 
of  these  two ;  but  should  incline  to  write  the  limits  above  and  below 
the  last  X,  thus  f^x  dx^.  All,  however,  have  their  inconveniences, 
and  we  shall  adopt  the  first,  simply  because  it  is  used  in  many  works 
of  high  reputation,  particularly  on  the  continent. 
When  we  say  that 

I        xdx^  ha+  — , 

we  mean  that  the  definite  integral  of  xdx  (why  we  use  this  instead  of  x 
will  be  afterwards  explained)  or  the  limit  of  the  summation,  the  extreme 

values  being  the  lower  limit,  and  a4-  h  the  higher,  is  ha  +  — .    Now  the 

value  of  y^"*'*0x(/ar,  when  deduced,  may  be  applied  to  any  value  of 
a+hy  or  of  h,  provided  no  infinite  value  of  <px  occur  between  0a  and 
0  (a+A).  And  since  a-f  A  is  a  value  of  x,  let  x  itself  (the  general 
symbol)  stand  for  its  superior  limit  in  f!'^^4^xdxy  which  gives  in  the 
particular  instance  first  cited, 


/: 


i      .         ^  (x^df       dp'— o" 

ipx.dx  =s  (i?— a)  a+  — - —  =  —^  . 


This  is  generally  denoted  by  Jiixdx,  meaning  the  limit  of  the  summa- 
tion in  question,  from  a  to  ^,  or  the  indefinite  integral  beginning  at 
T=a  (sometimes  it  is  said  ending  at  x^Xy  which  is  an  awkward  way 
of  saying  that  the  last  value  of  x  is  indefinite).  And  in  this  expression, 
when  X  only  varies,  its  initial  value  a  may  be  what  we  please,  or  an 


o» 


arbitrary  constant.     Whence  —  ~  is  an  arbitrary  constant  (only  in  this 

2 


a» 


particular  case,  it  must  be  negative).    Let  —-5-  be  called  C,  whence 

H  2 


tie  I 
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a* 


^ve  find  ■—  +  C  for  the  above  indefinite  integral,  where  x  may  be  what 

we  please,  and  C  depends  upon  the  arbitrary  value  of  j,  at  which  we 
choose  the  summation  to  begin. 

We  have  thus  two  new  expressions  connected  with  ^j,  namely,  1.  Its 
primitive  function^  or  the  function  which  must  be  differentiated  to  give 
it.  2.  The  indefinite  integral  of  <l>xdx^  meaning  the  limit  of  the  sum- 
mation above  described,  beginning  at  any  given  value  of  x.  Now  we 
observe  that  the  primitive  function  of  0x  must  contain  an  arbitrary 
constant :  for  by  the  rules,  if  Y^r  differentiated  yield  ^j?,  \J/j  +  C  does 
the  same,  and  is  therefore  a  primitive  function.  And  we  also  see  that 
the  integral  of  (t}xdx  contains  an  arbitrary  constant  depending  on  the 
initial  value  of  x.  We  have  given  these  two  new  things  dififerent  names, 
because  they  are  derived  in  different  ways  :  but  we  now  proceed  to  show 
that  they  are  the  same  :  or  that  the  primitive  function  is  no  other  than 
the  indefinite  integral.     This  will  easily  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  jr, 

whose  primitive  function  is  --■  -f  C,  and  its  indefinite  integral  the  same. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  equation 

and  supposing  7zai=/i,  substitute  successively  a-\-uty  a+2ai,  &c.  •    .    • 
a-^nu)  or  a+A,  adding  together  the  results,  the  first  side  of  which,  as 
before,  gives  4^  {a-^-h)  —  ^a,  and  we  have 

+  ('0"(fl+0c^)+*"  (a+ 1+^0))  +  •    •    •  )  '^^     •  ■  •  (A) 

in  which  we  know  that  0,  0^  &c.  arc  severally  less  than  unity,  and  in 
the  highest  of  which  we  see  a  +(«  — 1  +  0,_i)  oi,  which  is  less  than 
a+W(ii  or  a+A.     Let  C  be  the  greatest  value  of  0''j:  between  j=:a  and 


<d'         _      « 


iT=a+/*,  then  the  second  series  must  be  less  than  wC  — ,  or  C/i«  -,  or 

01 

C^  —.  One  term  added  to,  and  afterwards  subtracted  from,  the  first 
Beries,  with  the  preceding  consideration,  gives 

—0'  (»+/'<•')•<*'  +  less  than  CA  -  ; 

the  last  two  terms  of  which  are  comminuent  with  fa>.  Now  the  primitive 
function  of  ^'x  is  ^J?4-C,  C  being  any  constant :  while  the  terra  con- 
taining the  scries  has  for  its  limit  the  definite  integral  of  ^'jr.dx  from 
.r  =:  a  to  X  =r  a  +  A.  Let  ^{t  =  0.r  +  C,  the  primitive  function  ;  we 
have  then 

0,  (a+  /O-<^ia  =  0(a  +  A)-"^a, 
and  finally  diminishing  cj  or  increasing  n  without  limit,  we  have 

or  making  a  -f  A  =  x  as  bcforci  that  is,  letting  x  represent  its  superior 
limit,  we  have 
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^ix  -  ^itt  =  /.Vx .  ctr, 

and  a  being  an  arbitrary  cod  slant,  bo  is  —  ^icr,  giving  at  last 

/;^'j:.ifx  =  ^j*  +  C,  =  ^j  +  C  +  C»; 

BO  that  the  two  apparent  arbitrary  constants  are  only  equivalent  to  one. 
For  the  condition  that  C  and  Ci  may  both  be  what  we  please^  merely 
tells  us  that  C  +  Ci  may  be  what  we  please. 

The  indefinite  integral  and  the  primitive  function  being  the  same,  we 
shall  use  the  former  term,  where  distinction  is  not  necessary,  to  denote 
both.     The  following  will  now  be  easily  intelligible. 

If  T^=*        U'\'C=fzdx 

I — =:  logx  4- C  /    — =:logx— loga       /   —  =log6— loga 

We  thus  see  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  method  for  finding  the 
limits  of  the  sums  of  series,  in  cases  where  the  sums  themselves  can- 
not be  reduced  to  any  more  simple  expression.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example,  we  have  found  the  limit  of 

jl  1  1  1     1 

when  ta  diminishes  without  limit. 

[The  language  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  is  very  well  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  relation  between  a  diff.  co.  and  an  integral.  If  x  increase 
by  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  x*  is  increased  by  the  infinitely  small 
quantity  2xdt :  so  that  the  transition  from  a*  to  (a  +  /<)*  ^b  conceived  to 
be  made  by  the  successive  addition  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely 
small  quantities,  namely,  2adjCj  2  (a  +  djp)  dx,  2  (a  +  2dLr)  dr^  and  so 
on.  But  the  total  of  these  being  that  by  which  a*  is  increased  so  as 
to  become  (a+A)*,  is  (a  +  A)*— /i«.  The  whole  difference  of  two 
values  of  a  function  is  conceived  to  be  made  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  small  parts  (as  in  p.  26);  but  for  each  of  these  infinitely 
small  parts  is  substituted  another,  infinitely  near  to  it,  so  that  the 
sum  of  all  the  errors  committed  is  itself  infinitely  small.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  reasoning  by  which  the  second  series  in  (A)  is 
shown  to  diminish  without  limit.  The  real  differential  of  j^  is 
(x4-  dxy—j^  or  2xdx+  (dx)* ;  but  if  dx  be  infinitely  small,  (dx)* 
is  an  infinitely  small  part  of  dXj  so  that  n  (dx)*  when  ii  is  infinite,  being 
ndv  X  dj!  or  hdx  is  infinitely  small.  For  it  is  the  condition  of  this 
process  that  n  and  dx  shall  be  connected  by  the  equation  ndx^zh. 
We  have  here  (as  we  shall  always  do  in  the  remarks  in  [  ])  used 
the  language  of  Leibnitz  in  its  broadest  form  :  the  student  can  omit  it 
entirely  without  breaking  the  chain  of  investigation  ;  but  we  should 
recommend  him  always  to  consider  the  language  here  used,  in  reference 
to  every  problem  he  meets,  for  when  the  method  of  rationalizing  the 
single  false  assumption  in  which  the  whole  error  of  the  system  of 
I^ibnitz  consists,  is  once  understood,  he  may  depend  on  it  that  there 
is  no  other  like  it  for  giving  power  of  application.] 

It  is  not  necessary  that  in  the  transition  from  a  to  a  +  ^>  the  incre* 
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ments  of  the  value  of  j;  should  all  be  equal.    They  may  follow  any  law 
which  makes  them  all  comminuent. 

In  the  process  of  page  100,  let  us  suppose  this  alteration,  that  a  first 
becomes  a  -h  oii,  next  a  +  ai|  +  oi,,  and  so  on  up  to  a  +  ai|  +  oig  -f-  ... 
.   .   •  -f  <■»•)  or  a  +  A*    Then  we  have,  as  before, 

0  (a  +  wi  +  .    .    .  +  bij  —  0  (a  +  (III  +   .   •    .  +  oi^i) 
+0(a  +  aii+.    .    .  +  w,_i)  — 0(a  + aii+  .    .    .+oi,_,) 

+ 

+0  Ca  +  w,  +  01,)  .  0  (a  +  01,) 

+0  (a  +  «j)  —  0a  =s  0  (a  +  A)  —  0<»  : 

and  also    0(a  +  «i)  —  0a  =  0'a  .iiii  +  0''  (a  +  ^i  «,)  — 


2 


0  (a+«i+  wa)— 0(a+«i)  =  0'  (a  +  W|)«»  +,0"  (a+«i+e,w,)  -j&c. 
or. 


0  (a  +  A)  —  0a  =  <//a.iMfi  +  0'  (a  +  «i)  ^^i  + 
•   •   .  +0'(a  + «i+ .  .  .  +  ««-i)  w« 


.    *  • 


"l*      .     J^H   >^_     .  .     n  ^   *••* 


+  0"(o  +  e.«,)  y +0"(a  +  «, +  e.«J-J-  + 


«.• 


.   •    +0"(a  +  w, +  «,  +  .... +0,w.) 

Now,  since  vi  +  o^t  +....+  oi.  =:  A,  and  6|  0, . . . .  are  severally 
less  than  1,  there  is  no  value  of  x  here  employed,  but  what  lies  between 
a  and  a  4*  A,  both  inclusive :  let  C,  as  before,  be  the  greatest  value  of 
0".r,  and  let  H  b^  a  quantity  greater  than  any  one  of  u^i  oi,  . . .  .  but 
comminuent  with*them,  so  that  nil  is  a  finite  quantity,  and  *  we  have 

0  (a  +  /i)  —  0a  ^  the  first  series  above  written, 
+  less  than  nC  -— ,    or  C/i-  ; 

80  that  taking  the  limits  of  both  sides,  it  appears  that  0  (a  +  A) 
—  0a  is  tlie  definite  integral  with  unequal  but  comminuent  increments. 
But  it  is  also  the  definite  integral  with  equal  (and  Uiercfore  of  coui'bc 
comminuent)  increments:  these  two  methods  of  integration  therefore 
give  the  same  result. 

A  very  common  case  of  this  process  is  where  it  is  required  to  integrate 

dr 
/x  X  -:  ,     where  x  is  a  function  of  <,  and  the  integration  is  to  be  with 

respect  to  /,  from  <  =  Ato  <=6+  k. 

dv 
If  we  suppose  x  =  \[^^  —  =:  Y'V,  this  is  the  same  as  requiring  to  find 


*  The  completion  of  the  first  teriei*  m  in  pag«  100,  is  not  absolutely  ntesssary,  f«r 
tbs  additional  term  is  conuBinuont  with  *»,• 
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y*+*  f^t  .  y^^t .  dL    Let/iX  be  the  primitive  function  of  /r ;  we  have 
then* 


dfiX  ^^dfxX      dx   _^        dx 
'dt    '^Ix''  ~di  '^  -^^  7t 


//4>=/^- 


d<px 


Now  since,  0x  +  C  =  fa<P^x  .  Ar,  and  (f/x  is  -7--.   we    see  that 

dx 

/"  d<f>x 
—z —  dx  is  <l>x  +  C,  and   therefore 
a    ax 

=  /,  (a  +  A)  — /lO, 

supposing  a  =  -^h^  a  +  A  =  y  (6  +  ^)»  «  and  a  +  A  being  the 
values  of  x  or  Y^^,  corresponding  to  h  and  6  +  ^  for  values  of  L  But 
this  last  result  (/la;  +  C  being  the  same  as  Ji  fx  dv)  is  the  same  as 
y*  ■*■*/*  dp  ;  whence  we  have 


f^^f'Tt^^^j'^f'^''* 


provided  only  that  h  and  6  +  A  are  those  values  of  /  which  give  a  and 
a  +  A  for  X.  If  <  and  x  themselves  stand  for  their  superior  limits,  we 
have 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  methods  if  integration ;  but  first  we 
shall  remark,  that  though  we  cati  differentiate  every  function,  we  cannot 
integrate  every  function.  Integration  is  an  inverse  operation  to  dif- 
ferentiation, and  though  we  found  many  functions  appear  as  diff.  co. 
yet  it  would  be  easy  to  name  functions  which  neither  appear,  nor,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  could  have  appeared.  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, a  given  ellipse,  and  let  a  starting  point  be  taken  on  its  circum- 
ference, from  which  measure  the  variable  arc  a  on  one  given  side  of 
the  starting  point,  and  let  A  be  the  variable  area  included  between  the 
arc  and  its  chord.  Then  A  is  evidently  a  function  of  «,  at  our  present 
point  wholly  undetermined.  We  do  not  know  whether  our  means  df 
e^epression  are  sufficient  to  express  it  or  not.  We  can  take  powers, 
logarithms,  sines,  logarithms  of  sines,  sines  of  logarithms,  &c.  of  s  or 
functions  of «,  and  combine  them  by  addition,  subtraction,  &c.,  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  any  finite  number  of  such  processes  can  compose  a 
formula  which  shall  represent  the  value  of  the  area  required.  Suppose, 
which  may  happen,  that  it  is  inexpressible,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  its  diff.  coeff.  is  inexpressible ;  consequently,  we  may  have  an  ex- 
pressible diff.  coeff.  with  an  inexpressible  integral.  To  illustrate  this, 
let  us  suppose  we  had  commenced  this  subject  with  common  algebra 
only,  and  without  geometry.  By  common  algebra,  we  mean  to  include 
the  operations  of    addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,   the 

*  We  shall  not  itq)  to  prove  that  functions  which  are  always  equal  have  the  same 
prinritire  fuoctiona  or  integrals.  We  take  as  an  axiom,  that  the  same  operations 
ptilbiiiMd  en  e^ual  quantities  give  the  same  results. 
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raising  of  powers,  and  the  extraction  of  roots,  together  with  all  com- 
binations of  them  infinite  numbers^  that  is,  entirely  excluding  all 
infinite  series.     We  should  immediately  observe  that  our  di£ferential 

calculus  never  caused  -  to  appear  as  a  differential  coefficient.     We 

should  find  ourselves  able  to  give  the  integral  of  x'  generally  in  the  fona 

a*  +  1 

• r-  +  C,     but  if  we  attempted  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  J"*,  or 

1  .r~*  4-1  1 

-,  we  should  find  — ; — -  +  C,  or-  +  C,  an  unintelligible  form.     If 

X  —1+1  0  ^ 

we  took  the  following  expression. 


f. 


a  71   +   1  71  +-  1  71  +-   1 


we  should  see  that  the  supposition  n  =  — 1  gives  —  ,  or  -     for 

the  preceding  expression,  and  should  conclude  that  the  int^^l  required 
is  the  limit  of  the  preceding  expression,  on  the  supposition  that  n  ap- 
proaches without  limit  to  —  1.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find 
this  limit  in  any  particular  case.  Ssy  that  0=2  6=3,  and,  to  get 
an  approximation  to  the  limit,  make  n  very  nearly  equal  to  —  1 ; 
say  71  =  — 1-0001  or7i+  1=  '0001.  We  should  find  the  limit 
in  question  near  enough  for  most  practical  purposes  by  calculating 

^^^ — ,  which  is  (with  difficulty)  within  the  compass  of  the  rules 

of  arithmetic,  since  a  tedious  process  would  enable  ub  to  extract  the 
ten-thousandth  roots  of  2  and  3  to  any  degree  of  exactness.  And  by 
calculating  for  a  number  of  values  of  a  and  6,  we  might  thus  get  a  table 
of  values  of  J'ix^^dx  sufficiently  numerous  in  instances,  and  exact  in 

each  instance,  for  practical  purposes.  But  these  tabulated  values  would 
give  no  information  on  the  properties  of  the  function  of  a  and  b  in 
question. 

Now  it  so  happens,  that  this  process  has  been  already  forestalled  in 
algebra  in  another  shape.  In  looking  at  the  equation  y  =  a*,  it  appeared 
that  to  find  y  when  x  is  given,  is  an  operation  of  common  algebra;  thus, 

it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  2  (12)^  &c.,  with  any  degree  of  neameas. 
But  to  find  x  when  y  is  given  is  a  ])erfectly  new  question ;  for  instance, 
to  find  what  value  of  x  satisfies  3  =  2*.  It  is  true  that  certain  pro- 
cesses may  be  found  by  which  the  value  of  x  may  be  approximated  to, 
and  that  these  processes  contain  nothing  but  common  algebra;  yet 
whether  we  consider  the  question  as  one  of  common  algebra  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  a  new  process,  not  contemplated  when  we  laid 
down  the  most  simple  relations  of  magnitude.  By  giving  x  a  name  to 
designate  its  relation  to  y,  by  calling  it  the  logarithm  of  y  to  the  base  a, 
and  by  investigating  the  nature  of  logarithms,  we  come  to  simple  rules 
of  computing  them,  and  to  methods  of  making  tables  of  them.  Henee, 
when  we  begin  the  Difierential  Calculus,  we  naturally  ask  for  the  diff. 
CO.  of  a  logarithm  among  the  rest,  and  having  found  that  (to  die  base  «! 
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which  is  ascertained  to  he  the  most  convenient  base)  it  it  -,  ve  are 

dx 
prepared  to  assign  the  integral  of  — .    But  let  it  be  remarked,  that 

X 

this  is  entirely  owing  to  our  having  been  led  to  pick  out  from  an  in- 
finite number  of  eqnally  possible  suppositions,  the  relation  y  rr  a",  and 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  x  and  y.  And  this  trans- 
scendental  (as  it  is  called)  log  x,  has  an  algebraical  diff.  co.  But  it 
may  happen  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  other  relations  which 
require  new  names  to  express  them,  and  yet  undiscovered  properties  of 
expressions  to  compute  them,  having  all  the  while  either  algebraical  or 
known  transcendental  diff.  coeff.     If  this  case  ever  arise,  we  are  in 

/dx 
—   if   we 

had  not  previously  considered  the  theory  of  logarithms. 

Our  first  methods  of  integration  must  be  the  observation  of  differen-' 
tial  coefficients,  and  the  reconversion  of  each  into  an  indefinite  integral. 

Understanding  always  by  J*<i>x  dx  the  integral  with  an  arbitrary,  but 
given,  lower  limit,  and  x  itself  for  the  higher  limit,  we  see  that  if  0ir 
differentiated  gives  0jr,  then  fi<t>xdx  is  4>iX  +  C.  It  is  usual  to  omit 
the  constant,  as  an  attendant  of  the  integral  sign  so  w*ell  known  that  it 
is  unnecessary  except  where  we  are  ectually  applying  the  integral  cal- 
culus, and  may  be  dispensed  with  when  we  are  merely  ascertaining 
integral  forms.     We  can  thus  find  the  following  theorems : 

1.  y  (tt  +  r  —  tr)  rfvT  =  fudx  +  fvdx  —fwdx. 

To  prove  that  these  are  the  same,  observe  that  differentiated  they  give 

d   n 

the  fame  result.     For      -r-  /  udx  =:  i/,  consequently, 
^  /  (u  +  r  ^w)  dx      =     (u  +  r  —  «?) 

=  u  +  I?  ^  tr. 

But  this  is  not  true  for  all  values  of  the  constants  appended  to  each 
integral,  but  only  for  such  as  make  the  total  constant  on  the  second  side 
equal  to  the  constant  on  the  first  side. 

2.  Jbudx  =  h  fudx^  h  being  independent  of  x.  For  differen- 
tiation gives  bu  for  both. 

d  dv  du 

3.  Since    -7-  (uv)  =  u—  -|-  r  -j—^  the  integration  of  both  sides 

gives 

/  -^ dx  =r    /    u  j-dx+      V  -j-dx; 

J      dx  J       dx  J        dx 

or  (page  103.)     uv  =  Judv  +  fvdu  Judv  =  mi;  —  fcdu. 
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We  haye  thus  the  following  theorem  yWv  can  be  found  whenever 
fvdu  can  he  found.  The  process  is  called  integrating  by  partSy  and 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  as  we  shall  find. 

The  following  are  evident  from  di£Ssrentiation : 

fardx  =  ^—^      /r*rfa?  =  3  ar^     fx'^dx  =:  2x^ 
the  single  exception  being  yaT'cte  or   / =  log  x 


ax* 


f{ax  +  6)  dx  =  faxdx  +  fhdx  =  afxdx  +  hfdx  =  -^r-  +  bx 

AX^  OiT'  Cj" 

/{ax"  +  bx^  +  cx+  e)dx  =— +  — +  —  +  ex 
(Y  a        ^       c    .    \  ,  ah 

f<f  log  a  dr  =:  a*  =  log  a  fafdx      .'.  fcfdx  = 


log  a 
Jtdx  =  €*,      ycos  j;  <£r  =  sin  «     /sin  xdx  ■=■  —  cos  x 

n  dx       ,  C  <^^  ...      r  -dr 


/*! 


Vi 


1  +  ^ 


=  tan~*  j:. 


—I 


It  must  always  be  observed,  that  the  arbitrary  constant  must  never 
be  neglected,  except  in  finding  forms,  and  must  be  applied  whenever 
we  wish  to  compare  forms ;  otherwise,  an  integral  obtained  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods  may  give  two  different  results,  apparentiyy  but  which,  iu 
reality,  differ  only  by  a  constant.  For  instance,  we  hav^e  found  by  ob- 
serving differentiation, 

/  -, =  sin  *  jc        / :.    =  cos^  X 

t/  VI  -  a:*  t/        VI— 1* 

But 

J        Vl— J*     «^  V1--j:«  Jv1-x« 

apparently  then  cos"  *x  =   -  sin"  V,  which  is  not  true.     But  for  the 

first  take  cos~*x  -f  C,  and  for  the  second  —  8iii'~'jr  +  C,  and  equate 

these,  which  gives  cos  ""j  +  sin"  *j:  =  C  —  C,     But  co8"*x  +  8in"*jr 

ft 
=r  -  a  constant  (p.  60) ;  hence  this  comparison  produces  nothing  ex- 

cept  the  condition  that  the  two  constants  of  integration  here  introduced 

If 
must  differ  by   -. 


=  —  sin"**; 
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We  now  propose  to  find        I  ; — : —      or     /  : dx. 

dv 
Let  1  +  J  =  r,   whence     —  =r  1,  and  we  may  write  the  pre- 


dx 


-  "7-  (ir;  but  by  p.  103,  we  have 

the  difference  of  the  inferior  limits  may  make  a  difference  in  the  con- 
stants of  the  two,  but  at  present  we  are  only  inquiring  about  the  form 
of  the  result.    Let  i?  =  1  —  :?,  then 


=  —  log  t;  =  log 


1— ^ 

dv 


Required    J  ^a*  —  a*  xdx.    Let  a*  —  a?*  =  v,    —  =:  —  2jp, 

2j   ^'^'^  23  3 

The  preceding  example  belongs  to  a  large  class  of  integrable  cases, 

contained  under  the  general  iovaif4*ax,a!x,dx,  where  o^x  is  the  diiF. 

CO.  of  aXy  and  ^jt  dx  is  easily  integrable.     Let  y  =r  crjr,  and  the  pre- 
ceding becomes 

/  ^y  "^  ^^*      which,  p.  103,  can  be  found  from  f4*y  dy,  by  using, 

as  the  limits  of  y,  the  values  corresponding  to  the  limits  of  x. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter  largely  into  the  mass  of 
methods  by  which  detached  integrals  are  found ;  we  shall  only  give 
some  examples  of  the  method  of  integrating  by  parts,  and  shall  then 
proceed  to  some  simple  cases  for  which  no  rule  can  be  given.  The 
student  may,  without  absolutely  breaking  the  chain  of  demonstration, 
omit  the  rest  of  this  chapter* 

foTdx 
— -  (n  a  whole  number.) 


The  theorem  to  be  applied  is  J^iidv  =  ut?  —  fvdu^  and  the  object 
is,  u  and  v  being  so  taken  that  udv  is  the  function  to  be  integrated 
above,  vdu  shall  be  more  easy  of  integration  than  udv.     For  in  the 

equation  last  WTitten,yucfv  is  made  to  depend  upon  fvdu.  Now  the^diff. 
CO.  of  a*  —  X*  being  —  2r  rfjr,  if  we  resolve  the  numerator  of  the  pre 

ceding,  namely  x^  dx,  into  the  two  factors,  —  «  "^ " '  *^^  —  2xdx,  we 

have 
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=  /(-^'""')^    where  V  =  a' -  ,•. 

rfV 
where,  perhaps,  for  cfV  we  should  wTite  —  djr,  seeing   that  we    have 

not  yet  used  cfV  alone,  where  V  is  not  the  independent  variable,  but  a 
function  of  it.     But  here  we  mustrecal  the  theorem  in  p.  103,  in  which 

U  —  rfj?  and  fUd^f  are  the  same,  provided  we 

take  such  limits  for  V  in  the  second  as  are  values  of  V  corresponding 
to  the  limiting  values  of  x.  By  JXJdV  we  mean  the  limit  of  2(UAV), 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  p.  102,  where  the  values  of  AV 
in  the  several   terms    are  different,  but  comminuent.     Again,   since 

diff.  CO.  V  -*.  V  V  is  the  diff.  co.  of  2  VV ,  or  2  diff.  co.  VV ,  the 
last  form  of  the  integral  is  reduced  to 

f(-\  '^•"*)  2.dVv      or  /(  -  j:-»)  rf.  Vv       or 

which  is  

—  Vv  x-»  -  /  (  -  Vv  ."JT^r  J-'  rfx), 

or  -  Vv  j"-»  +  n— 1  /Vv"j"  *  dx ; 
because  J' cydx  =  cf ydx    p.  105. 

Therefore, 

Wc  have  therefore  found  that  the  given  integral  depends  upon  that 
of  V  a*  —  X*  .r"~*dr.  But  whenever  a  square  root  occurs  in  the  nume- 
rator of  an  integral,  such  as  v  V,  it  will  generally  be  found  convenient 

to  remove  it  into  the  denominator  by  substituting  V  -r- vV]  In  the 
present  instance, 

ra»j"~V.r  r   x^dx      _    ,     r  j*"Vx  p  x"c/r 

Substitute  this  value  in  the  preceding,  which  gives 

—  («— 1)  ; ^r. 
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Let  U8  now  signify  the  integral  to  be  found  by  U.,  and  any  other 
similar  integral  into  which  jT  enters,  instead  of  jT,  by  U«.  We  have 
then  from  the  preceding, 

U.  =  -i^-»  Va^^=^  +  (n-  l)aMJ,..-(n-  1)  U., 

irhence    U.  =  —  ^  a-'V^IiP  +  '^!~—  a«  U..^ ; 

n  n 

and  we  have  thus  made  the  integral  U,  depend  upon  an  integral  of  the 
same  form,  but  with  a  lower  power  of  x.  Apply  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess to  U,.c  which  gives 

which,  substituted  in  the  preceding,  gives  (V  =  a*  —  x') 

n  n(n— 2)  nO*— 2) 

apply  the  process  to  U,.^  and  substitute ;  continuing  thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  series  U,,  U._,,  U^^,  &c.,  ends  with  Uo  when  n  is  even, 
and  with  U|  when  n  is  odd.     But 


which  is  thvu  deduced.    We  have,  from  what  is  known  of  differentia- 
tion, and  from  p.  106, 


J 


dx 


-y  =  sin""' J?,      in  which  let  x  =  -, 

-^1  -  «•  « 


or      sm' 


C—1 ^-f^y=    f^. 

^  I.e.     sm  '-  2=     I  - 


Hence,  by  canying  on  the  preceding  series,  in  the  case  where  7i  is 
even,  which  we  indicate  by  writing  2m  for  n,  we  find 

*■  2»n  2'n  (2ot  —  2) 

_    (2wt  -  I)  (2m  -  3)     ^4^*.-.^y 
2in  (2ni  -  2)  (2ot  -  4) 

_  _  (2»'-it)(2»t-3)....3        , ^^ 

2OT(2nt-2) 4.2 

(2CT-I)(2wt-3)...3.1  ^^  ^.^.,x . 
2m(2m— 2) 4.2  o'    , 
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Of  which  the  following  are  instances  : 

U.=   -^,VV+ia'Bin-'l 

(la         5  .        5.3     ^    \    /r,     .      5.3    ^  .      ,  x 

6  6.4  6.4.2        /  6.4.2  a' 

and  BO  on.  .  When  n  is  odd,  write  2m  +  1  for  n,  and 

^*^*  2m  +  1  (2m+  l(2m- 1) 

2m(2m-2) ^ - 

(2m+ 1)  (2m— 1)  (2m— 3) 

«.  2m (2m— 2)     4.2    ^  ^ 

••••    "^  (2m+l)(2m-l) 5.3  ""    ^^  * 

of  which  the  following  are  instances  : 

U|  =  —  vV     (which  is  also  in  the  process) 

'  5  5.3  5.3.1 

'  7^^^        7.5  7.5.3  7.5.3.1  ' 

and  so  on.  In  this  way  we  may  see  that  it  will  sometimes  be  prac- 
ticable to  make  an  integral  which  contains  an  operation  repeated  n 
times  depend  upon  another  which  contains  the  same  n — I  or  n — 2 
times,  in  which  case,  by  continued  reduction,  the  whole  difficulty  is  at 
last  contained  in  finding  what  we  may  call  the  ultimate  fornix  which 
either  docs  not  contain  the  operation  in  question  at  all,  or  else  only 
once.  The  general  principle  of  this  reduction  is  as  follows :  let  A.  and 
Bm  be  given  functions  of  n,  and  U.  a  function,  whether  involving  inte- 
gration or  not,  of  which  we  know  only  this,  that  for  all  values  of  n, 

U,  =■  A,  -f-  B,  U,.|.    Then  it  is  evident  that 

U.  =  A.  -h  B,  U,.»  =  A.  +  B,  (A,.j  +  B,.t  U^), 

=  A,  -h  B.  A..»  +  B.  B.,,  (A,..  +  B,.,  U,.,), 

=  A.  +  B,  A,.,  +  B.  B,.,  A,^  +  B,  B,.,  B,.,  (A„,  -h  B.^U,.,), 

and  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  get 

U.  =  A,  -I-  B,  A..,  +  B, B^,  A^,  +  &c.  +  B., .  .B,  A,  -I-  B,. .  .B,V^ 
whence,  Uo  being  found,  U»  ii  found. 
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But  if  we  have  U,  =  A,  +  B,  U,«i,  this  gives 
U.  =  A,  +  B.  A...  +  B.B,.,  V^, 

=  A,  +  B,  A^  +  B,B«., A..,  +  B,B,^B»^  U..,, 
and  so  on,  which  gives,  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd, 

Ufc.=  A^ 4-  B,^ Afc^  +  &c.  +  Bft,B„^ B*  A,+B,«. . .  .B,Uo, 

Uft»f  I  =  At„^.i  +  BiM+i  Ata.i4-w:.+BtMa.i ....  BsAs+BgH,^!  . .  .B,  Up 

As  an  example  of  the  first,  take  J's' of*  dtj  which  is  hhoj'x^dt.     In- 
tegrate by  parts,  which  gives 

fg'jTdx  =  JETS'  —  nf^jf^^  dx. 

Let  fs'jrdx  =  U,  then  Uo  =  f^dx  =  g* 

A,=  rjT",  A,>i  =  g'j*-*,  &c.     B.  =  —  n,  B,.,  =  —  («- 1),  &c. 
and  the  negative  sign  of  B.  gives  the  signs  in  the  series  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  so  that  we  have 

/fi-jfdjps  ^jr^ntaf"'  +  n  (n— ;i)  rjf"'  —  Ac. 
±7i(n-I).    .    .2^x^:n(n-l)  .   .   .2.l€'. 
As  an  instance  of  the  second  case,  we  take  J*mn*9  dS 
U. =/sin-»6d(- cos ©)  =  - cose  sin-'e  — /(— cos ©)  d.sin-'O 
(write  C  and  S  for  cos  0  and  sin  0,  when  not  under  the  integral  sign) 

=  -CS"-'  +  (n-  l)/cos»©  sin"-»© 

=  -CS"-^  +  («-!)  /(sin-^  -  sin"^)  dO; 
or  U,  =  —  CS"-*  +  (n  —  1)  U..,-  (n  —  1)  U, 

U.  =  -  -  CS-»  + '— U...,  A.  =  -  -  CS-», 
n  n  n 

A..,  =  --^:CS"-,&c    B.=:*^,    B^.=  J^,&c. 

U,  =/8in»0  d»  =:fd6  =  0,     U,  =/Bin 0  dB  =  -  co»6. 

U^=  -J-CS---,<'r'L  CS---&C. 
2m  2m  (2m  -  2) 

_  (2m.-l)...3^g       (2m-l)...3.I^ 
2m.  ..4.2  2m... 4. 2 

"•-^•*  =  "S^Jrri  ^^*"^  (2m+l)T2m-l)  ^^'"" "  *^- 

2m(2m-2)  ...4.2 
(2m-i-I)  (2m- I)...  5. 3 

We  have  already  had  this  integral  in  another  form,  as  follows.     Let 

f  =  a  sin 9,  then  tj a*  ^a^zriacoiO^   and*  dxssacosO  ,  dO,    which 

gives 

*  It  is  much  more  convenient  in  many  instances  to  write  such  equations  as  -  -  «»/> 

|n  the  fonn  djf  ^pds.  The  justification  of  this  process  is  contained  In  the  theorems 
>o  p.  54,  in  which  it  appears  that  diff.  co.  have  the  some  properties  as  if  they  had 
orainoiy  numerators  and  denominators. 
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Jif'dx        (t  %m*0 ,aca&B  did        .   .  .^  ,« 

—  =  a*  Bin"©  do. 


Va*-x«  a  COS© 

Verify  from  p.  109,  and  the  last  process,  the  equation 


/; 


=  arfviVL^Qde  when  0  =  sin"*  -. 


The  method  of  integration  hy  parts  is  almost  the  only  systematic  role 
in  the  direct  Integral  Calculus.  In  most  questions  uuconnected  arti- 
fices must  be  used,  of  which  we  proceed  to  give  some  examples. 

J'    dx 
— • .    The  denominator  is  the  product  of  a+<v  and  a— x ;  and 
a«  —  «« 

it  is  obvious  that]  -r — —  = + ,  whence 

^ar^af^      a-\-x      o  — j? 

^     C    dx  r  dx         C  dx     r  ^         rdia+x)     , 

J  ar—x"      J  a-\-x     Ja'-xja-^x     J     a+x  ^^        ^* 

CAx    _        rd(a^x)_ 
j^x'=''J^^ir'='^^'^^'''''^' 

Therefo«5,J-^  =  5L(iogST^-log^r^  =  ll^ 

r  dx    _      r  dx    _  1        /a- A 

J  *'-«•  ^      J  a--*«  "■  2a  ^""^  V«+^/ 

Jc/g    _   rvoiO.de  _  rf.  8in9  _  1         /l+sin^N 
cosO^J     cos'd    "^  1-Bin«0"^2  °^  VI— sinO/ 

r  dx     _     f^^W       1       .,  *  ,- 


-  (from  differentiation) 


Va  +  wbx 


Jdx     _  1    /,    dx     _  _J_         /Vo  + V6j\ 
a-6x'"6      a_/-2V^  '^VV^~^/6x/ 

6 

The  following  reductions  should  be  practised  till  they  are  easy. 
a  +  6x  +  cx'=:a-^+(^—  +V^xj 

^  +  *'-^=«  +  rc-(2^"^^')- 

— — r — : — J.     Assume  ,rT='  +  ^*  =:  j/,  *Jcdxsz  dJy 
a+fcjp+cx«  2^^  ' 
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r    dx      _  j^  r  'da/: 2         ,y  2^^^  \ 

4c 


2  .    2cx+  b 

,  tan-'  . 


If  V4iic — 6*  be  impossible,  that  is,  if  4ac  be  less  than  6\  this  in- 
tend appears  to  be  impossible.  But,  p.  97,  if  all  the  elements  of  the 
form  yAr  be  finite  and  possible,  the  limit  of  £(y^)  must  be  the 
same.  There  can  be  no  real  impossibility  therefore  m  this  integration, 
and  we  must  look  to  some  anomaly  in  the  method  for  the  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  of  form.  In  algebra  we  find  that  the  alteration  of  a 
constant  from  positive  to  negative  sometimes  does,  sometimes  does  not, 
produce  results  possible  in  appearance,  and  impossible  in  reality,  or  vice 
versa :  but  frequently,  owing  to  the  comparatively  simple  character  of 
the  results,  and  the  closeness  of  their  connexion  with  the  fundamental 
definitions,  we  are  able  to  tell  at  once  what  effect  a  change  of  sign  will 
have.  In  our  present  subject  we  are  dealing  with  more  remote  con- 
siderations: and  whether  we  consider  yydr  as  the  primitive  function 
of  y,  p.  100,  or  as  the  limit  of  the  summation  expressed  by  £yAx,  we 
cannot  in  either  case  pretend  to  carry  with  us  from  y  to  J*ydx  any  such 
perception  of  connexion  as  will  guide  us  either  to  the  form  or  magnitude 
of  the  latter.     We  have  already  found  the  two  following  results, 

which  are  only  general  forms,  p.  106,  and  must,  before  we  begin  to 
compare  them,  be  taken  between  the  same  limits.  But  both  forms 
vanish  when  x  =  0,  and  are  both  therefore  taken  to  the  higher  limit  r 
from  the  lower  limit  x  =:  0.  The  first  form  becomes  impossible  when  x  is 
greater  than  4/c,  for  in  that  case  the  integral  becomes  the  logarithm  of 
a  negative  quantity ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  that  in  this  case  a 

value  of  X  (namely,  Vc)  which  makes  the  function  to  be  integrated  be- 
come infinite,  lies  between  the  limiting  values  of  the  integration.  This 
case  is  expressly  excluded,  p.  98,  from  the  theorem  by  which  the  primi- 
tive function  and  the  integral  are  connected ;  and  we  can  therefore  only 
consider  our  theorem  as  applying  so  long  as  the  superior  limit  is  less 
than  Vc,  reserving  all  other  cases  for  future  discussion.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  another  point ;  the  first  of  the  preceding  integrals  is  changed 
into  the  second,  if  we  change  the  sign  of  c,  or  change  —  c  into  +  c. 
But  the  second  sides  of  both  become  impossible  under  such  a  change  ; 
and  give 

C   dx  1      ,      /^~c^x\      C   ^    -      ^      ♦     -I 

and  ve  thus  obtain 


—  c 
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;5 =  —p  log  I  -p —  )      or  -==  tan-'  -j=, 

giving  a  posaible  and  an  impossible  form  for  each  :  the  latter  sub- 
ject of  course  to  all  difficulties  of  the  passage  from  possible  to  impossible 
expressions.  The  onlj  question  for  us  now  is  this  :  are  the  preceding 
possible  and  impossible  forms  the  same  in  algebra,  such  as  it  is  to  the 
student  who  commences  the  DifiPerential  Calculus,  or  shall  we  be  obliged 
to  make  any  extensions  in  the  meaning  of  algebraical  terms,  before  we 
can  consider  them  as  the  same  ?  Let  us  equate  the  two  expressions  for 
the  first  integral,  and  consider  them  as  identical,  that  we  may  see  whether 
the  consequences  of  such  a  supposition  will  or  will  not  be  consistent 
with  those  already  known. 

Assume      -=  tan"'  -=  =  — p=  log  (   ^       \ 

vc  vc       2  V— c        \v  — c — x/ 

or     tan  '  -p  =  -     —  log 

Vc     2^_i      \,rn,jL 

\  yTcl 

Assume  x  :=  Vc  tan  0^  and  substitute,  which  gives 

2V-I         \v-l+tane/ 
^v-T      V^— tan©       — 1—  V^tane 
V— 1  +  tan©       -1+  V— Itane 

whence         tanO.  V"^  =  (g**"^-'— i)-f-(6'*'^"'+0 

a  result  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  higher  part  of  trigo- 
nometrical analysis,  and  on  the  method  of  finding  and  interpreting 
which  we  shall  enter  in  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  now  return  to  the 
subject,  with  this  result,  that  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  the  possible 
and  impossible  forms  of  integrals  are  identical,  and  lead  to  the  well- 
known  relations  in  which  trigonometrical  functions  are  expressed  by 

algebraical  functions  involving  the  symbol  J —  1.  The  student  will 
observe,  that  we  do  not  in  this  place  profess  to  remove  a  difficulty,  but 
only  to  show  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  only  such  as  is  found  in 
algebra.     In  the  integral  last  found,  p.  113,  we  have  the  form 


vJ^ 


where  C  =  a  —  •—  =  •-—  (4ac— 6*) : 


C  +  j/*  4c      4c 

if  0  be  negative,  we  have  already  impossibility  of  form  in  the  con- 
stant factor,  a  case  we  shall  presently  mention.  Let  c  be  positive,  then 
C  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  4tac  is  greater  than  or  less  than  &*• 
The  first  of  these  two  cases  has  been  integrated  in  a  possible  form ;  in 
the  second  case,  where  b*  is  greater  that  4ac,  let  C  be  —  C\  and  the 

integral  then  becomes  T  C  ss  -j-  (6*  —  4ac)  \ 
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^  »Jb*^Aac  °^  \V4cC'+ 2  Vc  j/ / 
but  6  +  2c*  =  2  Vc  y,  which  substituted,  gives 

Jrfj         —         1>  /  V6«-4oc— 6  — 2<»\ 

a  +  6^  +  CJ*  ""  V6«-4ac        \  V6M^4ac  +  &  +  2cx/ 

which  is  the  possible  fonn  when  4ac— 6*  is  negative.  And  in  this,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  case  where  c  is  negative  is  included;  for  in 
that  case  6*  —  4ac  must  be  positive,  unless  a  be  also  negative,  and 
&'  <  4  ac.  But  the  case  where  both  a  and  c  are  negative  is  treated  by 
the  following  reduction 

c dx n       djc        _  _  r      dx 

J—a-thx  —  cji*'^  J  —(a — bx+c:i^)^     J  a  —  bx+cx^' 

It  makes  no  difference  as  to  form,  whether  b  be  positive  or  negative. 

The  most  important  integrals  in  practice  are  those  which  involve 
square  roots,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  using  various 
methods  of  reduction.  We  shall  frequently,  without  formal  notice, 
substitute  throughout  for  one  variable,  such  a  function  of  another  as  is 
convenient.  Thus*  in  the  first  example  which  follows,  we  do  in  effect 
say  let  x  =  ay,  and  we  thereby  find  the  integral  in  terms  of  y,  and 
thence  by  restitution  in  terms  of  x. 

/dx  r    d.ay  C      dy  .  .,  ,  _^  x 

,  =     -j=~=  =         ,    ^       =  »m-*y  =  Bin-*  — , 

Va«  —  J*       J  ^a*^ay      J  '/l  -  y"  « 


dx 

Let  a"  4"  iT*  =  y",  whence  xdx  =  ydy^  and  ydx+xdx 


=  ydx  +  ydyy  whence 

c^^M= = r^=  r^i±^y = fiii±i)^  iog(.+viM:ii) . 

This  is  a  specimen  of  an  artifice  of  integration  for  which  no  rule  can  be 
given.  We  might  have  used  the  preceding  integral  as  a  method  of  dis- 
covery, thus : 

C  d.ixJ~l)           .     .jV— 1        r     dx               1       ,       xiP^l 
-^—  =  sm"* or      -1=:=  =2  -==-  sin"* . 

J  Va«— (VII)'  ^  J  »Ja*'{'a*      V-1  « 

But,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter, 
cose  —  sin 0  »f^\  =  £**^^*  or  —  e  sj~\  =  log  (cos  e  —  sin  e  \/^). 

LetsiD0=-/^l,     coBe=Y/l+^>    '^'^^^UTi* 

I  2 
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.        /j?V-"l\  1        .     ,x>/~l 

e  =  fiin"*  I I,      or  ■ . 8in  ' 

\      a     J  V-I  a 

=  log  (^I  +  ~  ^  (^/-ly  )  =  log  (  Va^+^ +x)  -  loga. 

a  result  which  differs  from  the  last  by  a  constant  quantity.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  since  0jr  and  0x  +  const,  have  the  same  diff.  co.,  we 
are  liable,  in  using  artifices  of  integration,  to  produce  results  which 
appear  different,  but  which  in  fact  only  differ  by  a  constant  This  dis- 
crepancy does  not  appear  when  the  integrals  are  taken  between  definite 
limits,  since  0a  —  06  and  0a  +  C  —  (06  +  C)  are  the  same. 

• .    Assume  x*  —  a*  =:  y\  and  proceed  as  before,  which  will 

V?— a«  

give  as  the  result  log  (x  +  v  j?' — oF). 


dx  •2ifcdx  1  d(6+2cx 

^a-^bx+c?      V4ac— 6«+(6+2cj:)«    Vc  V4ac— 6*+(6+2cj)« 

/•=  -=  log  (2CX+6+  V4c(a+6jr+cj:')) 
Va+6x+cjc*     vc 

J  ^a+bx—cj*     ^cJ  ^4ac+b*-(2cx-by    Vc  \V4ac+6V 

.        =  log  (x+a+  V2fljc+jt")  +  log  2.  (Omit  the  consUnt.) 

V2ax+** 

J-; =  sin"'  ( )  which  may  be  writt 
»j2i^^j^               \  a    J 


vers  '-. 


We  do  not  say  the  two  last  are  equal,  for  they  differ  by  a  constant,  as 
follows :— 


-.+''°-(i-')=--('-i)= 


vers  '-, 
a 


;V?+?"dr  =  a*  C-  +  I    ;      *    ; 


/' 


=  ^a-log(x+V«*+*0  +  ixVa'+x* 


•;« 
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:=  cos  0  sin  0  +  yBiii'^  dO  =  cob  Onine  +  JdQ  ^fcoi^B  dd 
V^^dlr  =  ix^^^*  +  ^a*  Bin-*  -. 


/■ 


a 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  examples  of  the  precediog 
integrals  taken  between  limits.  We  state  again  the  theorem  proved 
in  p.  100,  which  establishes  the  connexion  between  a  primitive  func" 
tion  and  the  limit  of  a  summation.  If  "^x  be  the  diff.  co.  of  0^,  and 
if  a  and  6  be  two  limits  of  which  b  is  the  greater,  and  if  we  pass  from 
a  to  6  by  n  steps,  a  +  9,  a  +  20,  •  .  .  up  to  a  +  nt'  =  6  :  then  the 
limit  of  Cfa  +  ^  (a  +  6)  +  ....  +  fb)  0^  on  the  supposition  that  n 
increases  without  limit,  is  06  —  0a. 

/»  6"+*-.a"+«       r^dx  C 

(n  an  integer)  y_V  jf'dx  =  0  when  n  is  odd,  =  — -r  when  n  is  even. 


Jco8jrdx=  I,    I    cosxdj?=:0,    I       cosxdJ7  =  2,  I     8inxtfj?=l 

J*     dx      _ir       p-^'     dx     __  n    dx     _T     r«^     dx    _T 

f  '  ^<^^     _  (n»~l)(n~3)...3.1  »a" 


•  V?=:?  '       n     (n^:2y.  .7472  2^  ^'*  '^^^''^  ' 

(n— 1)  (n— 3)...4.2      ,      ,^  ^ 
"^  hr    (n-l)...5.3  «"  <"  °^^> 


y*«  tj^dx  =  +  n  (n — 1). .  ,3.2.1  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even,  ' 

/^^  dx    _  1        g+m    p  dr     _  1         g+m    p*   da?    _ 
«,  a*— j^  ""a    °  a— m'  J  o  «*— j^  ""2a  ^^  a—m'  J  ©  fl^—.**  "^  *  ' 

When  a  definite  integral  is  infinite,  the  product  in  the  theorem  in- 
without  limit 
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Chaptbr  VII. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  ANALYSIS* 

If  wc  apply  Maclaurin's  Theorem,  as  in  p.  75,  to  the  detenninatioii 
of  sin  X  and  cos  x,  we  find  that  they  may  be  expressed  by  any  number 
of  terms  of  the  following  series,  the  error  never  being  greater  than  the 
next  succeeding  term,  (being  in  fact  that  term  multiplied  by  the  sine  or 
cosine  of  ^r,  0  <  1,) 

sm  J?  s=  J?  —  + —  — — 4-  &c.  .    .    .    .  ^  n 

2.3^2.3.4.5        2.3.4.5.6.1^  •    •    •  u; 

cos  iT  s:  1  —  —     4-   ■  '— 4-  &c (2). 

2     ^2.3.4  2.3.4.5,6     ^       ^^ 

If  these  series  be  sufficiently  continued  they  can  be  made  as  nearly 
equal  as  we  please  to  the  sine  and  cosine.  For  the  following  relations 
will  easily  be  seen  : 

.» 

In  the  first,       (n  4-  l)th  term  =:  (nth  term)   x 


2«(2/i4-  1)' 

In  the  second,  (n  4-  l)th  term  =  (nth  term)  x  •; ; 

(2/1  —  1)  2m 

in  which,  whatever  x  may  be,  n  can  be  taken  so  great  that  the 
(n  +  l)th  term  shall  be  as  small  a  fraction  as  we  please  of  the  nth, 
and  still  more  the  (n  4-  2)nd  of  the  (n  4-  l)8t ;  and  so  on.  The  terms, 
consequently,  must  at  some  point  begin  to  diminish,  and  from  thence 
must  diminish  without  limit.  But  the  error  caused  by  stopping  at  any 
term  is  less  than  the  first  term  rejected :  that  is,  diminishes  without 
limit.  These  series  therefore,  carried  on  aH  infinitum^  have  sin  x  and 
cos  X  for  their  limits,  and  are  said  to  be  convergentt.  The  same  may 
be  shown,  as  is  done  in  p.  15,  of  the  equation 


r'  I*  X* 

f"scl4-x4.  —  4-  -^ —  4 4-  &c f3). 

^     ^  2   ^2.3   ^2.3.4    ^  ^' 

The  development  of  6*  consists  then  of  the  terms  which  appear  in  the 
developments  of  sin  x  and  cos  x,  and  of  no  others.  If  all  the  terms  in 
(1)  and  (2)  were  positive,  we  should  have  sin  x  4-  cosx  =  s*;  but  as 
it  is,  no  simple  algebraical  relation  appears  to  exist  among  the  three* 
But  compare  cos  x  +  A  sin  x  with  6*',  writing  (a*)  for  j*  -f- 1 . 2 . 3 . . . », 
and  we  have 

C08x4-itsinx=  1  +  AfJ^  —  (^)  -  *  (J^*)  +  (i^) 4- *  (x*)  -  &c. 

«*•  =  1  +  Ax  4-  *•  (X*)  4-  **(J')  +  A*  (^)  +  **(J^)  +  &c, 

Now  these  series  can  be  made  identical,  if  we  can  make 

ife«=  — 1,     ife*  =  — A,     **=:!,     I^rnk,     *' =:  —  1,  &c. 

*  Tliti  chapter  may  be  considered  at  a  continuatioa  of  the  Treatise  on  Trigo- 
nometry. It  may  be  omitted  by  the  student  who  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  mora 
difficult  parts  of  the  subject. 

f  See  the  ^*  Elementary  Illustrations,  &c/*  p.  9,  for  the  usual  definition  and  cri- 
teria of  convergency. 
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of  which  we  may  easUy  see  that  the  fint  Ib  impoBsihle ;  but  that  if  the 
fint  were  possible,  all  the  rest  would  follow  from  it.  For  if  ^  =  -«  1, 
then  *■  =  —  Jk,  A*  =  —  A*  =  1,  &c.  If  then  we  assume  the  identity  of 
these  two  series,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fundamental  assumption 
*■=  —  I,  it  involves  the  whole  of  the  question,  the  identity  of  the  re- 
maining parts  following  from  it  by  the  common  rules  of  algebra.  Let 
us  first  investigate  the  algebraical  consequences  of  this  assumption,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  assumption 
itself.  

If  we  take  f^^  —  1  or  ifc  c:  J — 1,    the  preceding  series  become 
identical,  that  is 

cos  X  +  V  — 1  sin  X  s=  s»^-*    and  cos  x  —  \^  — 1  sin  x  :=  «"•  " ' . 

The  second  of  which  may  either  be  deduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the  first  by  observing,  that  the  series  from 
which  it  is  obtained  being  true  for  all  values  of  j,  we  may  write  —  x 
instead  of  or,  observing  that  cos  (—  j:*)  =  cos  *,  and  sin  (—  jr)  =  —sin  x. 
By  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  equations  we  obtain 


cos 


,  =  l(^v--r  +  .-.vr.)    «„,  =  -^(^v^-.-vn) 


These  expressions  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  properties  of  the  sine 
and  cosine,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  involve  the  expression 

V  ^  1,  which  has  no  algebraical  existence,  either  as  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive quantity.  They  must  be  considered  as  abbreviations  for  the  series, 
which  expressions  treated  algebraically  may  be  made  to  give  the  series, 
but  which  cannot  be  considered  *  as  algebraical  quantities.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  all  algebraical  expressions  are  combined 
and  reduced  by  rules,  which,  though  derived  from  notions  of  quantity, 
will  produce  the  same  results^  if  we  alter  the  form  of  the  primitive  ex- 
pressions in  any  manner,  consistently  with  the  rules,  even  though  the 
new  forms  should  no  longer  admit  of  being  considered  as  quantities. 
Suppose  that  we  have  a  set  of  symbols,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  representing 
quantities,  and  that  we  are  going  to  perform  an  algebraical  process. 
Let  us,  instead  of  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  perform  the  process  on 

a  -|-  Vm  —  4n^        6  +  >/m'  —  Vn' ,        c -^  *J  m**  —  Vw"  &c. 

As  long  as  m,  n,  &c.  are  positive,  the  process  and  result  will  both  be 
intelligible ;  and  if,  after  the  process  is  finished,  we  suppose  tn  =  n, 
to'  =  n',  m"  =  n",  &c.,  the  result  will  reduce  itself  to  that  which  it 
would  have  been  if  we  had  commenced  with  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  in  the  manner 
first  contemplated.  Now  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  the  applica- 
tion of  rules  will  have  the  same  effect  whether  VwT,  Vn  ,  &c.,  repre- 
sent quantities  or  not,  provided  only  that  they  be  used  as  if  they  were 

*  Of  Ute  yean  these  eipressioni  have  been  considered  in  a  manner  which  places 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  negative  quantities  with  regard  to  their  definition  and 
use.  For  an  explanation  of  thix  method,  which  is  not  yet  made  a  part  of  elementary 
reading,  the  student  may  consult  Mr.  Peacock's  *'  Algebra,"  Mr.  Warren's  Treatise 
**  On  the  Square  Roots  of  Negative  Quantities,"  Mr.  Peacock's  <*  Report  on  the 
State  of  Analysis"  (British  Association,  Third  Report,  1834),  a  review  of  the  algebra 
of  the  lasi  mentioned  author  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  ''  Journal  of  Education,*'  or 
a '(  Treatise  on  Trigonometry"  now  in  the  press,  by  the  author  of  this  Treatise. 
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quantities.  If,  then,  instead  of  m,  71,  &c.,  we  write  —  1  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  we  shall  produce  the  same  results  as  if  we  had  commenced 

with  a  +  V — 1  —  V — 1  >  &c.,  that  is,  with  a,  &c-  (because  since  V —  1 

is  to  be  used  as  a  quantity,  v — 1  -  V —  1  =0).  The  preceding 
is  exactly  a  case  of  this  sort :  cos  Xf  which  has  no  real  algebraical  equi- 
valent, is  connected  with  the  expression  J  (s'^'^  +  £"'^-* )  by  a  re- 
lation of  this  kind,  that  if  in  the  expression,  V  —  1  be  treated  by 
rules  of  quantity,  the  series  for  the  cosine  is  the  result  of  developing  the 

exponentials  e'^^  and  5-*^-* ,  and  of  taking  half  their  sum. 

The  student  who  has  duly  considered  the  theory  of  negative  quan- 
tities knows  that  every  problem,  the  result  of  which  is  negative,  is 
connected  with  another  which  has  a  positive  result.  To  complete  the 
analogy,  we  shall  show  that  the  sine  and  cosine,  as  deduced  from  the 
circle,  and  which  have  no  possible  algebraical  equivalents,  are  connected 
with  a  sine  and  cosine  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  hyperbola,  in 
such  manner  that  the  properties  of  the  two  kinds  are  very  analogous, 
with  this  exception,  that  all  the  relations  which  involve  impossible  quan- 
tities in  the  former,  have  no  impossible  quantities  in  the  latter. 


OA  :sa 
BM  =  y 


x»+y«=:a« 


0' 


O'M'ssar' 
B'  M'=  y' 


A'M' 
a:^  — y^  =  a^ 

We  have  here  a  circle  and  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  the  equationa  of 
which  are  as  written  under  them.  The  sector  AOB  is  i  a^  in  the 
circle,  where  6  is  the  angle  AOB,  (arc  BA  -i-  rad  OA,)  and  if  A  be  this 
sector,  we  have,  according  to  definition, /or  the  circle^ 

^      2 A         X  /2A      ^  \        y        .«/2A       \ 

e  = --         -=  cos  (—7- ore     1        ^  =:  sml -T-ore  )• 

Now  let  us,  by  definition,  create  an  hyperbolic  sine  and  canne  in 
this  manner  :  let  the  sector  O'A'B'  be  called  A',  and  let  2A'  -r-  a^ 
have  its  sine  and  cosine,  namely,  let  us  lay  down,  for  the  hyperbola, 
(remember,  however,  that  6^  is  not  the  angle  B'OA'  as  in  the  arcle,)  ,  . 
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«,      2A'         of  {2M       ^\        y'         .    /2A'       ^\ 

0'  =  -7-        —  =    cos    — 7~  orO'  )       — ,  =  Bin  I  — •-  or  &  )• 

It  win  hereafter  be  ehown  that  the  value  of  the  sector  (yk'W  is  as 

follows  - 

KJ4X^-7)=  ••"«"« '-'=7 --^^ 

whence,  by  additipn  and  subtraction, 

cos  e*  =  1  ('s' +  r*-")       Anff^\(^  -tr^y 

corresponding  to  the  equations  obtained  for  the  circle,  namely, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  these  latter  expressions  have  the 

properties  of  the  sine  and  cosine,  on  the  supposition  that  we  use  V  —  1 
as  a  quantity  the  powers  of  which  are 

/TT,    —1,   —  V^,  1,  V"!^,  -1,  — V^l,  1,  &c.  &C. 
Let  U8  first  construct  sin  0  cos  0, 

•in  0  COB  ^  =   -j=:  ^«*^"'  -  f-^^^ (^"^  +  r^^\ 

""W— 1\ 

=  j;^  (2  4^  sin  (0  +  e)  +  2  sfTl  sin  (^-o  ) 

=  ^(»m  (*+«)+  sin(^-e)\ 

s  well  known  theorem.  Let  the  student  take  various  relations  which 
ciist  in  trigonometry,  and  make  them  identical  by  substituting  on  both 
tides  the  exponential  values  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  sine  and  cosine. 
We  shall  now  take  a  couple  of  instances  in  which  results  of  more  com- 
plexity are  obtained. 

PaoBLiSM.    To  expand  cos  "^  in  terms  of  cos  or  sin  9,  cos  or  sin  2^, 
&C.,  n  being  a  whole  number : 

Let*     ^•'^^sra?,    thenr^^^  =  i ,   cos    e  =  i^x  +  i\ 

^  Obsexre  tint  we  do  not  efcape  the  impouibility  by  nibstitttting  »  for  tt  \ 
The  equaiion  coil  =  -f  '+")  is  impoMible,  fur  x-^--  can  never  be  lets 
than  2,  (which  prove,)  and  2  cos  I  can  never  be  greater  than  2. 
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g«#Vri  _ jj,^  ^^  g^u.ypTi  _  i_^     COS  n^  =r  i  (x*  +  -]\ 

n— 11  1  1  \ 

^  2  oT^  ^        X—*         jT  I 


•    •    » 


Collect  together  the  first  and  last,  the  second  and  last  but  one,  &c., 
which'gives 

=  ——  f  cos  71©  +  n  COB  (n  —  2)  d  +  n  — —  cos  (n— 4)  0+...  J 

If  n  be  an  even  number  =:  2m,  there  will  be  2m  +  I  terms  in 
the  development,  which  will  give  m  cosines,  namely,  those  of  2md, 
2(m-l)9  ....  down  to  29,  and  an  additional  term  corresponding  to 
the  middle  term  of  the  development,  which  is 

2m(2m-— 1).   .    .  (m  +  1)  ^  1  2m(2m— 1).    .    .  (m  +  1) 

■     ■      ■  ~ jc^  —  or  ■  ■         ■         . 

1.2  .    .   •    m  jr"*  1.2.         .    .    •    m 

This  term,  which  has  no  corresponding  term,  does  not  follow  the  law  of 

the  series,  for  though  we  write  2  cos  20  for  j:*  +  --,    we  cannot    write 

2  cos  0^  or  2  for  a:^  which  is  1.  But  if  n  be  odd,  and  =  2m  +  1, 
there  are  2m  4-  2  terms  giving  m  +  1  cosines,  namely,  those  of 
(2m  +  l)d,  (2m  —  1)^. . . .  down  to  0,  and  there  is  no  middle  term. 
Consequently,  we  have  the  following  theorems : 

2**-*  cos**  0  =  COB  2md  +  2m  cos  (2m— 2)  ^  +  .    .   . 
2m(2m-l)  .    ,   .  (m+2)  2m(2m-l)  >   .    .  (m+  1)      1 

^  1.  2.    rmcm-i)^'^'^^"^  x~2:    tt'.    ;;i~  •  2' 

2«-  coa*"+'0  =  cos  (2m  +1)^  +  (2m+l)  cos  (2m— 1) «  + 

(2m  +  l)2m  .    .    .  (m  +  8) 

• .  •  4 = jr cos  ©. 

1  .       2    .    .    .    m 

An  instance  of  an  odd  and  even  power  is  as  follows : 

2*.  co«*e=:oot60  +  6  COB  40  4- 15  CM  3«  +  10. 
By  proceeding  in  the  same  vay, 

2*  CM  *9  ai  CM  59  +  5  COB  39  +  10  COB  0. 
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These  resulto  may  be  verified  by  the  common  method :  that  b,  by 
means  of 

2  cos  9  cos  ^  =  cos  (^  +  ^)  +  cos  (8  —  0) 

2co8^  =5  cos  2^  +  1,    4  cos  "d  =  2  cos  9  cos  20  -f-2cos  0 

=  cos30  -f  cos  0  +  2  cos  0  =  cos  30  +  3  cos  e. 

8cos'6  =  2  cos  6  cos  3d  +  6  cos  '6  =  cos  40  +  4  cos  20  +  3,  &c. 

Problem.     To  expand  sin  *0  in  terms  of  cos  or  sin  0,  cos  or  sin  20, 
&c.    We  have, 

sin 


in -0  =  —  ,  - ., U  -  -  )  . 

2-  (^TTi)"  V       *y  » 


which  gives  four  different  cases,  corresponding  to  the  four  forms  of 
(^^^)",  namely, 

When  n  is  even,  the  first  and  last  terms,  the  second  and  last  but  one, 
&e.  are  of  the  same  signs,  consequently  the  expansion  presents  cosines 
only;  hut  when  n  is  evenly  even,  (of  the  form  4m,)  the  sign  of  the 
whole  is  contrary  to  that  which  exists  when  nis  oddly  even  (of  the  form 
4m  4-  2).  Proceeding  as  in  the  last  problem,  we  have,  making  P«  sig- 
nify the  coefficient  of  jf  in  the  development  of  (1  +  a:)": 

2^-*  Bin*-0  =s       cos  4m0-  Pi  cos  (4m - 2)0 
+  P.  COB  (4m.-  4)  0  -  .    .    .  -P*»-i  cos 20  +  JP,^ , 

2^  sin  *«+»0=      sin  (4m  +  1)0  -  P,  sin  (4m  —  1)0 

+  P,  sin(4m— 3)0-  .    .    .+P^sinO, 

24-+1  8in««+«a  c  —  cos  (4m  +  2)0  +  P,  cos  (4m)0 

-  P,  cos  (4m— 2)0  4-  .    .    .  -  P*.  co8  20  -f  iP8,«+,, 

2^+*  sin  *-+»0  =  -  sin  (4m  +  3)0  +  P^  sin  (4m  +  1  )0 
—  P,sin  (4m  -  1)0  +   .    .    .    +  Pj^+j  sin 0 ; 

a  complete  set,  for  the  student  to  consider  first,  is  as  follows : 
8  sin*0  =  cos  40  -  4co8  20  +  3, 
16  sin'O  =  sin  50-5  sin  30  +  10  sinO, 
32  sin*0  =  —  cos  60  +  6  cos40  -  15  cos  20  +  10, 
64  sin^Os  -  sin 70  +  7  Bin50  -  21  sin 30  +  35 sin 0. 
These  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  theorems  : 
2  sinO  cos^  =r  sin  (0  +  0)  +  sin  (0  —  ^)  =  sin  (0  +  0)  -sin  (0-0), 
2  cos  Ocos0  =  cos  (0  +  0)  +  cos  (0—0)  , 
2  sinO  sin0  r=  —  cos  (0+0)  +  cos  (0  —  0). 
Thus,     2  sin  '0  =  -  cos  20+1,    4  sin  '0  =:  -  2  sinO  cos  20+2  sinO 
=  —  (sin  30  —  sinO)  +  2  sinO  =  —  sin  30  +  3  sinO, 
88in^0=  —28inO  sin 30  +  6 sin'O  =  cos 40  -  4cos20  +  3,&c. 
These  results  are  frequently  convenient  in  integration ;  for  by  them, 
/sin  "8  dd,  andyicos^OcfO  may  be  reduced  to  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  integrals  of  the  form  J*a  cot  mB  dO,  or  /a  sin  mO  dO ;   but  we 
have 
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/a  cos  m6  (26  =    —    I  coBtnO  d(fne)    =       —  sin  m0, 
m  J  m 

J  a"  sin  mddd  :=:    —   I  sin  md  d  (nid)  = cos  mO. 

Problem.     The  equation  tan  0  =  A  tanO  existing  between  0  and  0, 
required  a  series  for  0  in  terms  of  6,    We  have 

8in0_       1      E^^^  -  e-^^="^    _       1       ,^>^i  -.1     : 

the  last  result  being  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numerator  and  deno- 
minator of  the  preceding  by  £^^^*.  Let  £*^^~*  =  F,  and  c**^'^  =.'^' 
Then,  using  a  similar  formula  for  tan  9,  and  recurring  to  the  equation 
of  condition,  we  have 

F+1        T+1  l  +  ;fe  +  (l-A)T""      l+XT' 

(\  =  \^     whence  log  F  =:  log  T+log  (^  +  y)  '  ^^  (^  +^T). 

Now  from  the  theory  of  logarithms  (or  from  Maclaurin's  Theorem, 
which  the  student  may  here  apply,  if  he  be  not  acquainted  with  this 
series) 

J?'  «r*        i»* 

log  (1  +  J?)  =  a:  -  -    +---_+.    .    . 

lo«F=logT.x(T-l)  +  l'(T--l)-^(r-l)  + 
But  log  F=log  ««^^^  =  20/=T;     log  T  =  log  ff«^^=  20/^:1; 
T"  —  -^  =  ^*'^'  -  j-tMVri  _  gVlTi  Bin  2n0 ;  whence 

2^^  5=  2eV^  —  2\^AIT  sin  20 

2X»Viri    .              2X*V3T    . 
+ r sm  46 —  sm  66  +  &c. 

X*  X* 

^  =s  6  —  X  sin  26  +  —  sin  46 —  sin  66  -|-  &c., 

a  series  of  considerable  use  in  astronomy.  When  k  is  near  to  unity,  X 
is  small,  and  the  series  is  very  convergent,  tn  order,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  verify  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  impossible  quantities,  we 
shall  proceed  to  show  the  truth  of  this  series  without  them.     Differ«n  - 

tiate  both  sides  with  respect  to  6,  and  we  have  f  -tt  sin  m6  s:  m  cos  m9  J 
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^  =s  1  -2Xcos20+2X*coB4e  — 2X»co»6e+  .   .    . 
do 

But, 

tan^=A  tane,  (l+tan'0)  J  =  Hl+tan«0),  or^^j^:^ 

,^      1— CO8  20      ^,        I  — A    .       .      1-X 

^^^  =  T-; TTn  ^^^  ^  =  ,  .   .  gives  k  =r-T-;: , 

1+CO820  1  +  *°  1  +  X 

, .  ,     .  *(l+tan«e)  1— X« 

which  gives  ~ 


i  +  *«  tan  ^         1  4-  2X  C0826  +  X« 

We  should  have  then,  if  the  preceding  be  correct, 

I  —  x* 

TTT^ T^^-rzi  =  1— 2{Xcos20  — X«co8  40+  X'co860  — &c.} 

1  +  2a  cos  20  +  X«  ^  ^ 

Our  object  is  then,  to  ascertain,  without  the  use  of  impossible 
quantities^  the  value  of  the  series  X  cos  20  —  X*  cos  40  +  &c.  This  we 
may  do,  in  this  particular  case,  as  follows :  take  the  general  equation 

2  cos  20  cos  2n  0  =  cos  (2n  +  2)  0  +  cos  (2«  —  2)0,  multiply  by  X*, 
and  write  the  series  of  equations  for  all  values  of  n  from  n=l  upwards, 
giving  a  negative  sign  to  the  alternate  equations.    This  gives 

2X  cos  20. cos  20  =      X  cos  40  -f  X, 
-  2X»  cos  20  cos  40  =  -  X«  cos  60  -  X*  cos  20, 

2X»cos  20  cos  60  =      X"cos80  +  X«  cos  40, 
— 2X*  cos  20  cos  80  =  —X*  cos  100  —  X*  cos  60. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Let  the  expression  for  the  series  required  be  called  S ;  if  then  we  sum 
these  equations  ad  infinitum^  the  sum  of  the  first  column  is  2S  cos  20 ; 
that  of  the  second  is  —  S  +  X  cos  20  divided  by  X ;  that  of  the  third 
X  —  XS  :  so  that 

oc         Oil       — S  +  Xcos20,^      ^„  ^         X«  +  Xcos20 

2Scoa20  = -i- ^-X— XS    or    S=----— ^^  .  -^, 

X  ^  1+2XCO8  20+X* 

1  —X* 

1  —  2S  =  -  .  ^^ ^^  .  ,-  which  verifies  the  preceding. 

1  +  2X  cos  20+X*  ^  ® 

Now,  as  an  exercise,  let  the  student    substitute  ^  (v*  +  t?"*) , 

J  (t>*+t?"*) ,  &c.,  for  cos  20,  cos  40,  &c.,  v  meaning  e*^"*  :  the  scries 
will  then  be  reduced  to  two  geometrical  series  of  the  form 

\pi 
XP'  —  X«P*  +  XT«  -  &c.,  the  value  of  which  is  j-x^pi  ^ 

by  adding  the  two  fractions  thus  obtained,  the  same  result  will  be 
found  for  the  series  as  is  given  above. 

The  fundamental  expressions  e**^^c=  cos0  ±  V— 1  sin0,  lead  to 
the  following  relations : 

t^"^^^  if'^^y       or  coBn0+V^sin  «^=(cos  d-\-'J^\    sin  0)", 
vr,  _  ^^..v:ri  y     ^^  ^^^  ^q  —  V^  sin  710= (cos  0- V^  sin  0)" ; 
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and  also  to  the  following :  if  2  cob  d  =  a?  +  - ,  then  2  cos  n8=  J?"^ — : 
and  it  also  follows  that 

2  V—  1  sin  a  2=  a? and  2^—  1  sin  7i0  =  «" . 

These,  which  are  the  same  in  different  forms,  are  called  *Z>e  Moivre^s 
Theorem, 

The  preceding  considerations  have  led  to  an  extension  of  the  theory 
of  logarithms.  By  definition,  the  logarithm  of  x  (the  only  one  used  in 
analysis)  is  the  value  of  y,  which  satisfies  ^  ss  x^  where  s  =  1  +  1 

+  -  +  ;r— +    .    .    .  =2*11828I8  .    .    .    and  J  is  given.     There  is 

only  one  arithmetical  value  of  y,  which  is  accordingly  the  only  real 

logarithm.  But  one  of  the  consequences  of  admitting  V — 1  among  the 
ohjects  of  algehra  is  this,  that  every  quantity  has  an  infinite  numher  of 
logarithms,  one  of  which  is  the  arithmetical  logarithm,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  which  are  of  the  form  a  +  W— -1.  If  in  the  equation 
^9yfZi  --  g^  0  4.V  —  1  sin  0,  we  suppose  0  =  2m7r,  m  heing  a  whole 
number,  positive  or  negative,  and  t  (here,  as  in  every  other  place) 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  or  3*  14159. . . , 

we  have  then  cos  2mir  =  1  sin  2m^  =  0,  or  e"^^^  =  1.  This 
result,  which,  considered  by  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  ana* 
lysis,  draws  upon  no  other  principle  except  the  one  on  which  impossible 

quantities  are  used  throughout  this  chapter,  namely,  that  v  —  1  is  to 
be  used  as  if  it  were  a  quantity,  so  far  as  rules  are  concerned.  Let  this 
be  done,  and  we  have 

-^  .—,                        i — 7       4m*  »•        8m*  «•   #— -    .    „ 
«*^>/-»  =  1  +  2mW-l 2 2^^^^  +  *^* 

,       4mV   ,    16m*T*       .       ,     /— r/„  8mV  .      \ 

2      ^  2.3.4  ^  V  2.3  / 

If  the  student,  taking  any  value  for  m,  say  m  s=  1,  and  making 
IT  =  3*14159. . .  were  to  calculate  the  value  of  each  of  the  series,  he 

would  find  the  result  to  be  1  4*  V— 1  X  0,  true  to  as  many  places  of 
decimals  as  he  took  into  account.  If  then  y  be  the  arithmetical  loga- 
rithm of  J,  or  if 

«"=  X.    we  have  also  «»  X  i*»'^a5  x  x  1.    or    fi'+*»'>'^  s=  x ; 

that  is,  y  +  2mTV —  1  is  also  a  logarithm,  where  m  is  any  whole  num- 
ber, positive  or  negative.  If  then  we  take  log  x^  as  usual,  to  represent 
the  arithmetical  logarithm  of  x,  and  Log  x  (with  the  capital  letter)  for 
the  more  general  logarithm,  we  have 

Log  X  =  log  vT  -f-  2mw*J —  1  Log 2  =  log  «  +  2/iirv--l  &c. 


Logar«=:logx5+2(m+/i)»v-l,  Log-  =  log-+2(m  — 71)  jt^-  1,  &c. 


^  Havtnp  been  first  (pvon  by  De  Motvue.     They  an  in  bis  ''  MiteelUnea  Ana- 
lytica,'*  1730,  but  not  in  their  present  form* 
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Whence  we  see  that  if  we  add  oue  of  the  LogarithmB  of  j?  to  one  of  the 
Logarithms  of  z,  we  have  one  of  the  Logarithms  of  «z,  &c. 

A  negative  number  has  no  arithmetical  logarithm:  but  it  has  a 
Logarithm  of  the  kind  just  found.  If  for  0  we  take  (2m  -f  I)  «-,  we 
find 

^(P-H.i)wvrr  =  COS  (2m  +  1)  T  +  ^~l  sin  (2m  +  I)  t 

=  —1  +OxV^l  =  — 1. 


Hence  Log  (  — 1 )  =  (2m  -fl)  x  V— If  where  m  is  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive whole  number.     We  have  then 

Log(— x)  =Loga?  +  log(  -1)  =  logr+2n»\CT+(2m+l)»V-^l 

or  Log  (— jr)  =:logx  +  (2m+  l)irV--I  ; 

for  2n  +  2m  +  1  may  be  written  2m  +  1,  since  m  and  m  +  n  are 
equally  indefinite,  meaning  merely  any  whole  number. 
The  value  of  Log  (  ~  1)  gives 

(2m  +  l)ir=?^^Si^\...(A). 

V  —  1 

This  result  is  usually  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  m  =  0 ;  and 

it  is  said  that  Log  (- 1) -f- VHT  =  3*14159  .    •    .    a  result  which 

must  appear  surprising,  if  it  be  not  remembered  that  in  using  v  —  ] 
by  the  rules  of  quantity,  the  sign  =  also  undergoes  an  extension  of 
meaning.     We  must  remember  that  the  result  (A)  can  only  be  thus 
interpreted  in  the  algebra  here  used  :  if  ever,  by  the  use  of  a  negative 
quantity,  intentionally  or  unintentionally  treated  as  a  positive  quantity, 

we  obtain  Log  ( — 1) -f-  V — 1,  then  the  real  process,  if  the  funda- 
mental correction  had  been  made,  would  have  given  some  odd  number 
of  times  t. 

i      1 
Taking  the  general  equation  Log  j?"  =  -  Log^t  we  find 

Log  r  =  i  (2m»  V— l)  or  r  =  5  • 
n 

2mv        f — ;    .    2mir 

=  cos -f-  V  —  1  sm . 

n  n 

Log(-l)  ■  =  -(2m+l)ir/^or  (— 1)"  =ff    " 

n 

(2m4-l>  ,      /— r   .     (2m4-l)T 

=  cos ^.  +  V— 1  wn  ^^ ; 

n  n 

and  thus  we  have  expressions  for  all  the  roots  of  the  equations  .if=:ly 
jt*  =:  —  1,  or  ^'  —  1  r=  0,  .1*  +  1  =  0.  It  might  appear  at  first  as  if  an 
infinite  number  of  roots  were  thus  obtained,  since  any  value  may  be 
taken  for  m.  But  if  we  begin,  say  with  the  first,  and  make  m  ::r  0^ 
m:=l,  &c.  in  successioni  we  have  the  following : — 
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1st 

fn=0 

2nd 

mrrl 

3rd 

mc=2 

A             A             A             A 

nib 

m=n— 1 

(n+l)th 

m:=^n 

(n+2)th 

m=:n+l 

&c. 

&c. 

Ist  valueof  (l)»  =  1 
2nd        


2jr       , 

COB hv- 

n 


-       2t 
Isin"^ 


3rd 


4t      /- 

cos l-v 

n 


1  sin  — 
n 


nth, 


'      (2n-2)»     ,    f—.    '     (2/1  - 2)  T 
=cos^ ^— '    +v  — Ism- 


n  n 

,    .  ,x  ,  2n3r     /— —  .  2nx 

(n+i)tn  ..      .,     ..rzcos — +V-lBm  — 

n  n 

,     .  r.x  1.  (2n+2)T       , — -  .     (2n+2)» 

(n+2)th...=rco8^^ — ^--^  +V-Tsin  -^^ — -^--^ 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


2nT 


But  since =  2ir,  and  cos  2»  =  cos  0,  sin  2t  =  sin  0,the  («+  l)th 


n 


value  IB  the  same  as  the  first;  and  since  ^ ==  2?r  -I and 

n  n 

(2ir\  2ir 

2ir  +  —  I  =  cos  — ,  &c.,  the  (7i4-2)th  value  is  the  same  as  the 
71  /  n 

second ;  and  so  on.    The  first  n  values  therefore  recur  in  periods,  n  in 

each;  and  the  n  roots  in  each  period  are  all  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  same  may  be  proved  for  the  roots  of  —  1.     Suppose,  for  instance, 

that  we  would  have  the  four  fourth  roots  of  —  1.    The  first  four  values 

of  2m  +  1  are  1,  3,  5,  and  7,  and  the  corresponding  angles  are  \t,  ^t, 

It,  and  Jx,  which,  expressed  in  degrees,  are  45^  135**,  225**,  315°  : 

and  we  have 

C0845°=  1-^2     C08l35®=:  -+^2  cos 225°= -4^^2^08  315**  =1^, 
sin45°  =  i  V2    sin  135°=     ^^2  sin225°=-iV2  sin315°=-4^, 

whence  the  four  roots  arc,  firstly,  4^  VT  (1  +  V  —  l) ;    secondly, 

1^2  (—  1  +  V-^l);    thirdly,  f  ^(— l— /ITT)  .    fourtlily, 

i  V2(l—  V— 1).     Either  of  these  raised  to  the  fourth  power  will 
give— 1, 

Square  of  1st  root  is  ^  .  2  V — 1,  the  square  of  which  is  —1, 
Square  of  2nd  root  is  i  X  -2^^1,  the  square  of  which  is  —1. 

The  roots  of  +1  are  of  great  use  in  analysis,  and  possess  many 
remarkable  properties.  The  method  by  which  they  are  obtained  rests 
entirely  on  this :  that  a*  undergoes  the  extraction  of  the  nth  root  by 
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X 

Bttbstitatioa  of  -  instead  of  x ;    that  every  whok  value  of  m  gives 

cos  3mir  +  V — 1  sin  2mir  equal  to  1 ;  that  this  latter  expression  is  of 
the  form  a*,  being  c*^^-' ;  and  consequently  that  one  of  the  nth  roots 

of  1  is  made  by  writing for  2m«r  in  that  expression. 

Every  whole  power  of  an  nth  root  of  unity  is  also  an  nth  root.    For, 

if  a  be  an  nth  root  of  unity,  that  is,  if  a^=  1,   then  (a")  =  (a") 
:=(l)*rsl  or  oT  is  an  nth  root  of  1.      This  is  also  evident  from  De 
Moivre's  Theorem  (p.  125);  for  if  ^  be  2v-7-n»  one  nth  root  of  1  is 

cos  mO-f~  V~  1  sin m0^  the  pth  power  of  which  is  cos inpd+  V— 1 

mntpdy  another  root.    Consequently,  a  being  one  root,  a',  a*,  a* 

(at*  or  1)  are  all  roots,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  roots  are  among 
them,  for  the  same  root  may  be  repeated  twice  or  more.  To  explain 
this,  observe  that  if  n  be  a  composite  number,  say  12,  which  is  6  x  2  and 
4x3,  ctmong  Ike  \2th  roots  of  1  will  be  found  all  the  6th^  Atk  and 
square  roots.  Let  ^  be  a  sixth  root  of  unity ;  then  3*  =  1  and  (^')' 
=  (1)*:=:1,  or  2^=1,  therefore  i  is  also  a  12th  root;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  If,  then^we  take  a  12th  root  of  unity  from  among  those  which 
are  also  6th  roots,  the  series  of  powers  of  such  a  root  will  never  give  the 
complete  series  of  12th  roots;  but  only  a  continual  recurrence  of  the 
roots  which  are  both  6th  and  12th  roots.  For  in  such  a  case  the  series 
of  powers  will  be  J,  S«,  J*,  J*,  S*.  a^s  1,  y  =  J,  »•  =  J«,  &c  &c.  But 
there  are  12th  roots  ktnong  the  powers  of  which  are  found  all  the  12th 
roots :  to  prove  which  we  premise  the  following 

TBEORBu.f— It  is  impossible  that  sin«r  =:  siny,  and  also  cos x=: cosy, 
unless  X  and  y  differ  by  a  whole  multiple  of  2x,  or  a  whole  number  of 
revolutions.  For  the  solutions  of  the  first  are  all  contained  in 
y  =  xdbSmir  and  y  =:  (2n  +  1)  t  —  x,  and  those  of  the  second  in 
y  =r  X  db  2m'T,  and  y  =  2n!r  ^  j? ;  m,  m\  n,  n',  being  whole'numbers, 
positive  or  negative.  But  no  whole  values  of  n  and  n'  will  make 
(2n  +  1)  ir  —  a:  =  2n'ir  — x,  or  2/i+l  =  2nf,  consequently,  the  solu- 
tions common  to  the  two  equations  are  all  contained  in  y  =:  x  dt  2fnw ; 
which  was  to  be  proved. 

Now,  to  apply  this  theorem,  suppose  6  =  2ir  -^  n,  and  let  or  s  cos  9 

+  V— 1  Bind,  the  powers  of  which  are  «*  =  cos  29  +  ^^ — 1  sin 29 

.  • .  af":zcos  m0  +  V-Tsin  wi9,  and  m0  or  cannot  exceed  B  or 

'  n 

2r 

—  by  a  whole  circumference,  till  m  =:  n  +  1,  that  is,  the  first  n  roots 
n 

must  be  different,  and  therefore  give  all  the  nth  roots  (which  are  but  ft 

in  number).  Consequently,  cos  S  +  1^  —  1  sin  9  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  primitive  nth  root.  Again,  let  «  be  a  whole  number  which  is 
prime  to  n  (or  let  n  and  s  have  no  common  measure  greater  than 

unity)  :  I  say  that  »'  or  cos  ^  -f  V — 1  sin  s0  is  another  primitive  nth 
root.  For  let  its  pth  power  be  taken  (all  its  powers  are  also  nth  roots)  : 
then  psO  can  never  differ  from  ^  by  a  whole  number  of  revolutions 
until |i  =  (n  +  1).  Forif  psd  —  sO=:  db  2vr  (v  being  a  whole  num- 
ber) and  if  for  2t  we  write  its  value  n9,  and  then  divide  by  9,  we  have 
p* — *  =  +  rn,  all  being  whole  numbers ;  which  gives 
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S  V  s 

—  ss  _l or  —  is  reduced  to  lower  tenns  if  p—  1  be  less  than  n, 

n       ■"  p— 1       n  ^ 

or  p  less  than  fi+ 1*  Hence  s  and  n  have  a  common  meature»  which 
is  against  the  supposition.  Consequently,  by  the  same  reasoning  as 
before,  a'  is  a  pnmitive  nth  root.  If  oe  be  a  primitive  12th  root  of 
unity,  then  a\  a\  a",  o"^  a^\  and  er^'  or  1,  are  sixth  roots ;  a\  a*  and  a" 
are  cube  roots;  a\  a*,  «•  and  a"  are  fourth  roots;  «•  and  a" 
( — 1  and  +1)  are  square  roots ;  and  or,  a*,  a',  and  a",  are  primitive 
12th  roots. 
If  we  take  p+9=n9er|'^+90  =  ^  =  2v,  wehavepO  =  2ir  —  96, 

cos  p9  =:  COB  96,  9mp0  s  —  sin  96,  that  is,  if  cos  j90  -|-  V — ^  *^°  P^*  ^ 
A-HB V — 1,  cos^d+V"--!  sin  gd  is  A— BV-lt  or  the  first  and  last, 
the  second  and  last  but  one,  &c.  of  the  roots  derived  from  the  lowest 

primitive  root  cos  6  4-  ^/--l  sin  0  are  pairs  of  the  form  A+B  V— 1^ 

A— B  V  — 1.  If  n  be  even  =  2n\  there  is  a  root  which  is  not  in 
such  a  couple,  namely,  whenp  =:  n^  g  =:  71',  which  case  does  not  give 
two  different  roots.  But  this  single  root  is  always  =  —  1,  for 
n'fl  =  jjTid  =  9r,  and  cos  ir  =  —  1,  sin  «-  =  0.  A  similar  theorem  may  be 
proved  for  the  roots  of  —  1.  One  great  use  of  this  theory  ia  the 
resolution  of  the  expression  df  ±  a'  into  factors,  for  the  purposes 
of  inteffration.  It  is  known  from  the  theory  of  equations  that  if  an 
expression  beginning  with  of*  have  oti  at* .  •  -ee.  for  its  n  roots*  that  ex- 
pression must  be  identical  with  the  product  (x— aO  (x — ota)  . .  •  • 
(j?— ff.).  First  take  a^ — 1  from  whence  («!,  ort .  •  •  *  a«  being  the  n  nth 
roots  of  1) 

J^— 1  =:  (j?— «i)  (*—«,)  (r— a,)  .    .    .  (*—«,)  .    .    .  (1.) 


Now  assume  -;: — ;=  — ^-h  — ^  +  •   .   .  -f ^    .    .  (9.) 

Differentiate  both  sides  of  the  first,  which  gives 

-.1       f  Prod,  of  all)  .  i  Prod,  of  alll  .  ,  j  Prod,  of  all)  ,-,  v 

^  -tbutx-cr,  f  +  \butx-flr,  f+----'*'tbut^-a.  (•'••^  ^' 
in  which  when  j?  =:  ai  all  the  terms  vanish  except  only  that  which  is 
free  of « — ai »  and  so  on,  whence 

nflf,''"'=(afi-a,)  («i-0rt).  .(ofi-o,),  n«i"~*=(«i-«i) («*-».).  .(af-ofj  &C. 
But  «,*=:  1,  &c.,    whence  nai*=:  - » &c. 

Multiply  together  (1)  and  (2),  which  give  1  as  the  first  side,  and  ts 
the  second  the  sum  of  Ai,  A«,  &c.  severally  multiplied  by  the  products 
in  (3)  ;  make  x  successively  =  oti,  a,,  &c.  and  we  have, 

1  =  AiX  (ff|— oO .  •(flfi— «»)=Ai  —  or  Ai  =  — ,  A,  =  — ,  4c. 

"7"  ■  "7"   • 


«"— 1         »— «!        *  — Oft  X— O, 

If  we  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  way  with  x'+l,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  cri"  =  —  1  (ci— er^  .    .  (c^i— a,)  =  —  «  -7-  «i  >  and  we  have 

_!L——         «i  <%    __  g,      /flf|  <ii^ , « .  being  valucs\ 

«■+!  «-ori"df-«r,      *    *    •  "jp-flfi,   \         of(-l)".         / 
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A  real  fbnn  may  be  given  'as  follows.  Let  A  ±  B  V— 1  be  a  couple 
of  eonespondhig  roots,  as  proved  to  exist  in  p.  130 ;  then  in  the  first  case, 

A  +  BVIT         A-B^AIT     ^  8A(x->A)>^2B» 
X— A-bV^     x-A  +  B^/^  (x-A)«+B*  ' 

So  that  each  couple  gives  a  real  fraction.  We  shall  resume  this  sub- 
ject in  the  sequd.  Previously  to  closing  this  chapter,  we  must  observe 
that,  when  we  take  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  an  expression,  we 
muBt,  if  impossible  quantities  be  in  question,  take  the  general  loga- 
rithms as  in  p.  126;  BO  that  in  p.  124,  2in»V^— 1,  2m' »^--  1,  &c. 
should  have  been  annexed,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  result  would 
have  been  to  make 

0  ±  iwh  •  no)  x  c=  9  —  \  sin2^  +  •  •  •  • 

but  this  agrees  with  the  original  equation  tan  0  =  i^  tan  9 ;  for  0  and 
0  d:  (irA  .  no)  ir,  have  the  same  tangent.  If  the  nearest  values  of  0 
and  0  be  sought,  then  nothing  must  be  annexed  to  0. 


Chaptsr  VIII. 


ON  THE  MEANINQ  OF  DIFFBRENTIAL  COEFFICIENTS,  AND  ON 
THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
TO  GEOMETRY  AND  MECHANICS. 

On  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  Chapter, 
it  must  depend  whether  the  student  will  hereafter  apply  the  Differentia 
Calculus  to  geometry,  mechanics,  &c.,  or  only  its  symbols  and  mechanism. 

The  derivation  of  differential  coefficients  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained ;  we  understand  what  they  are  in  relation  to  their  primitive 
functions,  which  are  algebraical  expressions.  But  when  we  come  to 
apply  the  primitives,  and  make  them  representatives  of  concrete  magni- 
tudes, such  as  spaces,  times,  forces,  &c.  &c.,  we  do  not  carry  with  us 
any  relations  between  the  diff.  co.  and  the  magnitudes  in  question. 

Our  first  question  is  this  :  ^  being  a  given  function  of  jt,  and  (fi^x  its 
diff.  CO.,  we  know  that  for  any  value  of  jr,  (f/x  if  a  possible  quantity,  is 
either  positive  or  negative ;  it  may  for  particular  values  of  «r,  be  0  or  x  . 
What  do  these  several  states  denote  ? 

If  we  suppose  the  variable  x  to  pass  through  all  stages  of  magnitude 
from  —  cc  to  +  ol  ^  that  is,  through  all  values,  positive  and  negative, 
the  function  ^x  will  pass  through  all  its  stages  of  magnitude ;  and  we 
shall  now  prove  the  following  * 

Thxo&sm. — So  long  as  ^'x  is  positive,  x  and  6x  increase  together,  or 
decrease  together ;  or,  let  us  say,  take  similar  cnanges :  but  so  long  as 
0x  is  negative,  if  x  increase,  (px  diminishes,  and  if  x  diminish,  0s 
increases;  or  x  and  <px  take  dissimilar  changes. 

We  shall  first  give  an  example ;  let  <px  =  .r',  i^'x  =  2<r,  which  is 
positive  or  negative  with  x»  That  is,  when  x  is  positive,  x  and  a^ 
increase  together  or  diminish  together,  as  is  evident    But  when  x  is 

K  2 
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negative,  an  increase  of  x  diminishea  a^ ;  for  instance,  let  x  increaBe 
from  —7  to  —6,  and  «*  diminishes  from  49  to  36.  Increase  and  dimi- 
nution are  to  be  taken  in  their  algebraical  sense. 

Let  X  increase  to  x+Ajr  (that  is,  let  Ax  be  positive)  ;  then,  if  the 
diffl  CO.  be  positive  {^  (x+ Ax)— 0j:}-=-Ar  is  either  positive,  or  becomes 
BO  when  Aj?  is  diminished.  For  it  approaches  without  limit  to  0'jr,  a 
positive  quantity,  and  therefore  must  become  positive  before  it  attains 
that  limit.  But  Ar  being  positive,  0(x+Ajr)^0ir  also  is  or  becomes 
positive,  that  is,  ^  (.r-H  Ar)  is  greater  than  ^.r  for  finite  values  of  Ar. 
So  that  X  and  <px  increase  together.  But,  if  Ar  be  native,  or  x 4.  Ax 
less  than  j,  then  i/>'x  being  positive,  and  {0  (x-f- Ar)  —  ^x}-^Ar  becom- 
ing so  before  Ar  =  0,  it  follows  that  0  (x  -I-  At)  —  (px  must  become 
negative,  or  0  (r  -f-  Ar)  becomes  less  than  0r,  or  x  and  4>x  diminish 
together. 

Considerations  precisely  similar  show  that  when  0'x  is  negative 
^  (r+ Ar)»0r  must  become  negative  before  Ar  =0,  when  Ax  is  posi- 
tive, or  positive  when  Ar  is  negative. 

If  0J7  =  tan  X,  0'x  =  1  +  tan  *x,  which  is  always  positive :  the  angle 
and  its  tangent  are  always  increasing  together.  Let  the  student  verify 
this  theorem  round  the  four  right  angles.  In  the  first  right  angle  the 
theorem  is  obvious  :  but  when  x  =  jjir,  tan  x  =  oc  ,  and  here,  we  migbt 
at  first  suppose,  increase  must  stop ;  but  the  following  extension  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  al^braical  definition  of  increase  and 
decrease.  When  a  quantity  becomes  0  or  x ,  it  may  change  its  sign, 
but  it  may  not.  The  only  restriction  is,  that  it  cannot  change  its  sign 
for  any  other  values.  Now,  0  and  gc  are  themselves  of  dubious  sign  ; 
where  they  are  accompanied  by  a  change  of  sign,  they  themselves 
belong  to  neither  sign  more  than  to  the  other.  In  the  case  of  ^=tan  x, 

we  have  a  change  of  sign  when  x  =  J^t  ;  consequently,  tan  -  is  +  ^  t 

considered  as  the  final  state  of  tan  x  in  the  first  right  angle,  and 
—  30  considered  as  the  initial  state  of  tan  x  in  the  second.  At  this 
point  then,  there  is  discontinuity  in  the  function  tan  x. 

In  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  understand  that  the  change  of  state  of  the 
variable  is  always  increase,  unless  the  contrary  be  specified. 

.  Let0x=l2ii  4>'x:=.^-::^l 


x« 


As  long  as  X  is  less  than  f,  or  logx  less  than  1,  the  ratio  of  a  loga- 
rithm to  its  number  is  increasing ;  but  from  the  time  when  x  =  ff,  the 
same  ratio  decreases.  Therefore,  the  number  whose  logarithm  has 
the  greatest  ratio  to  it  is  c  and  that  of  1 ;  c  the  greatest  ratio.  Or,  the 
number  is  never  less  than  2**7 1828  •  • .  •  times  its  logarithm. 

Definition.— When  a  function  ceases  to  increase  and  begins  to 
decrease,  it  is  said  to  be  a  maximum ;  when  it  ceases  to  decrease  and 
begins  to  increase,  it  is  said  to  be  a  minimum.  These  terms  must  not 
be  interpreted  by  their  literal  translationin  to  English ;  a  maximum  is 
not  necessarily  the  greatest  possible  value  of  a  function,  nor  a  minimum 
the  least.  The  greatest  value  of  the  function  is  the  greatest  of  all 
its  maxima,  and  the  least  value  is  the  least  of  all  the  minima.  A 
maximum  may  even  be  less  than  a  minimum ;  or  the  value  of  a  function 
where  its  increase  stops  in  one  state  may  be  less  tlian  that  where  its 
decrease  stops  in  another  state. 
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THEORBM.^When  the  diff.  co.  cbangCB  from  positive  to  ne^tive, 
there  is  a  maximum:  when  the  diff.  co.  changes  from  negative  to 
positive,  there  is  a  minimum  (the  variable  increasing  in  both  cases). 
This  needs  no  demonstration  after  the  last. 

Let  ^x=  j:*— 3or4-2,  ^'x=  2x-'3;  there  is  a  change  of  sign  in 
fr  from  —  to  -f  when  x  =  f ,  or  the  function  is  then  a  minimum,  its 
vahie  being  f  —  3.f-f2or  —  :{•.  That  is,  the  negative  values  of  this 
function  never  numerically  exceed  ^. 

Let  ^x=:jrr"*,  ^'x  =  €"'|_(l— 2.i*).      There  is  a  change  of  sign 

when  X  passes  through  —  ^v2  and  4-iv2 ;  but  in  the  first  case  from 
—to  4-9  in  the  second  from  -f  to  — .  Consequently,  there  is  a  mini- 
mum when  x=  —  ^^2^  and  the  minimum  value  of  the  function  is 
^i^£'ir;  there  is  a  maximum  when  j-  =  j^V2,  and  the  maximum 
value  of  the  function  is  i^2  €~^' 

Shew  that  £  ~*    is  a  maximum,  and  =:  1,  when  f  =  0. 

Let  0x=  sinjr,  ^xsi  cost.  The  sine  is  a  maximum  (=1)  when 
X  =  ^  T,  and  a  minimum  (:=—!)  when  j?  =  f  v ;  a  maximum  again 
(=  1)  when  X  =  •}-  T,  &c.  &c. 

Let  ^x  =  c'.sin  x,  0'x  =  6'  (sin  x  +  cos  x).    There  is  a  maximum 

(srg^'xi^S)  when  xs=:  f»,  a  minimum  (=— €^'xiv2)  when 

x=  J-T. 

What  is  that  number  whose  excess  above  its  square  root  is  the  least 
possible  ? — Ans,  -J-. 

We  have  taken  this  method  because  it  depends  more  upon  perception, 
and  less  upon  mechanical  expertness,  than  the  one  commonly  given, 
which  is  besides  defective*  We  now  proceed  to  the  common  method. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  second  diff.  co.,  being  the  first  of  the  first,  is  the  same 
index  to  the  changes  of  the  first  diff.  co.  which  the  latter  is  to  those  of 
the  primitive  function.  Now,  since  a  function,  which  changes  its  sign, 
must  either  be  0  or  cc  ,  let  us  first  consider  the  cases  where  ^'x  becomes 
sO,  and  in  which  also  ^^'x  is  finite,  positive  or  negative.  Then,  if  if/'x 
be  positive,  ^'x  must  be  increasing  ;  but  an  increase  through  0  involves 
change  of  sign  from  —  to  +  :  consequently,  when  ^'x  =  0  and  ^"x  is 
positive,  ^x  is  a  minimum.  But  when  ^''x  is  negative,  ^'x  is  diminishing  ; 
diminution  through  0  involves  a  change  of  sign  from  +  to  —  ;  conse- 
quently, when  6'x  =  0  and  ^''x  is  negative,  ^  is  a  maximum.  But  it 
may  btappen,  that  when  ^'x  =  0,  we  have  also  ^''x  =  0.  If,  in  this 
case,  ^^x,  the  third  diff.  co.,  be  positive  or  negative,  then  4>'x  itself  has 
a  maximum  or  minimum  *  value  =  0,  and  does  not  therefore  change 
tiffn ;  consequently,  there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum  when  0'x  =s  0, 
f"x  rr  0  and  ^"'x  is  finite.  Suppose  <l>"'x  =  0  and  ^''x  to  be  finite ; 
then  tf/^x  is  a  maximum  or  minimum.    Thus,  let  it  be 

^x  =  0,  ^"x  =  0,  <f/^x  =  0,  ^•'x  is  +. 

Then  4/'x  is  a  minimum  (=  0) ;  it  is  therefore  positive  immediately 
before  and  afler  the  value  of  x  for  which  all  this  takes  place,  or  ^x  is 
increasing ;  that  is,  ^'x  passes  from  —  to  -f  through  0,  or  </>x  is  a  mini- 
mum also.     And  by  similar  reasoning,  if  a  certain  value  of  x  give 

*  Ths  Tslue  0  it  tbe  naximum  of  a  function  when  it  it  negatire  on  one  tide  and 
tbt  sUier  of  0  j  and  iba  mtnimnm  when  it  it  poiitive  on  both  iidet.      ^ 
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fx=0,  f^x=0,  ^"«=0,  ^jTtt  — 

then  ^"x  is  a  mazimimi  (=0),  is  negative  immediately  before  and 
after,  f^x  is  decreasing  through  0,  and  changes  from  +  to  — ;  that  ia, 
0x  is  a  msTJmnm.  But  if  iP^x  =  0,  simnar  considerations  may  be 
applied  to  f^x  and  ^**x ;  and  the  total  result  of  aU  is  the  following :  that 
when  a  TsJue  of  x  makes  a  succession  of  diff.  co.  beginning  with  if/x 
severally  equal  to  0,  fjr  u  a  maximum  when  the  first  finite  difif.  co.  ia 
of  an  even  order  and  negative;  and  is  a  minimum  when  the  first 
finite  diff,  co.  is  of  an  even  oider  and  positive.    Take,  for  instance, 

0ir  =  (r— a)V 

^':r={(x-a)*+4(x-ay}€*,  0"x={(jp-a)*+8(x-a)*+12(jr-a)«}f 

^"x=  {(x-aV+12(x-a)«+36  (x-a)*  +  24  (x— a)}f 

0^^  =  { (x-a)*  +  16  (x— a)»+72  (x— a)«  +  96  (x  —  a)  +  24 }  fi*. 

Here,  when  x  =  a,  the  first  finite  diff.  oo.  is  the  fourth,  which  is 
24  c*  and  positive,  or  0  is  a  minimum  value  of  ^.  But  this  is  made 
much  more  evident  by  writing  0'x  in  the  form  (x — a)*  (x  —  a  +  4)  €*, 
in  which  case  it  is  pliun  that  0'x  changes  from  — to  +  through  0  when 
X  =  a.  And  generally  it  will  be  found  much  more  easy  to  ascertain 
whether  4/x  changes  its  sign,  than  to  determine  4^'x  for  the  completion 
of  the  common  rule.  The  necessary  process  consists,  1 .  in  ascertaining 
all  the  values  of  x  which  make  0'x  nothing  or  infinite  (for  at  these  only 
can  the  sign  change) ;  2.  in  finding  out  at  which  of  the  preceding 
values  the  sign  changes,  and  how.  In  the  preceding  fiinction  we  see 
that  4^x  also  =  0  when  x  s=  a  —  4,  at  which  (x  increasing)  (x— a)*  is 
— fX  —  a  +  4  changes  firom  —  to  +,  f  remaining  positive.  Conse- 
quently, ff/x  changes  from  4-  to  — ,  or  there  ia  a  maximum  when 
X  SI  (a  ^4),  namely,  256  £*~*. 

We  now  know  what  we  can  tell  of  a  fiinction  from  the  sign  and 

change  of  sign  of  the  diff.  co.;   the  question  follows  as  to  what  we 

are  to  infer  from  its  magnitude.    In  rough  language,  it  is  the  measure 

of  the  rate  at  which  the  function  is  increasing,  or  of  the  quantity  of 

effect  which  a  change  in  the  variable  produces  on  the  function.    If  x  be 

dy 
changed  into  x  -f  Ax,  then  -^  Ax  is  (if  Ax  be  small)  very  nearly  the 

aX 

change  made  in  the  value  of  the  function  v.  This  is  iifx  Ax,  if  y  =  0or, 
so  that  for  given  increments  of  x,  the  changes  in  the  function  when 
« :=  a  and  when  x  =s  6,  are  in  the  proportion  of  0'a  to  0^6  ;  and  this  as 
nearly  as  we  please,  by  making  the  changes  of  x  sufficiently  smalL  But 
this  notion,  though  perceptible,  is  not  definite ;  for  we  may  see  that 
there  is  no  value  of  Ax  to  which  it  has  any  particular  reference.    And 

~-  is  itself  a  variable ;  while  x  increases  to  x  4-  Ax,  it  assumes  differ- 
ent values.  We  shall  presently  see  that  geometry  and  mechanics 
afford  instances  of  the  same  character,  but  we  now  endeavour  to  give 
a  more  precise  notion  independently  of  them.  When  a  diff.  co.  is 
the  index  of  an  effect  which  is  being  produced,  we  are  easily  led  to 
this  method  of  estimating  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  effect  is 
produced  for  different  values  of  the  variable;  namely,  imi^ne  that 
the  *  diff.  CO.  is  made  to  stop  at  the  value  which  it  has  for  any  given 
^  T,  and  to  continue  thie  same  while  x  increasea  from  x  to  x-f  Ax. 
effect  produoed  ia  that   of  a  diff.  co.  which  xemains  the 
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nme,  and  we  are  not  embarrassed  by  an^  conuderation  ans^Bg^  from 
iu  Tariation.  Now  the  only  function  which  has  a  constant  difT  co.  Ar, 
is  £r  +  I,  where  /  is  also  a  constant.  Let  ^j?  be  a  function  which  we 
are  considering  at  the  value  j?  =  a,  for  which  ^  is  the  function*  and 
^a  the  diff.  co.  At  and  after  x  =  a,  let  the  difT.  co.  cease  to  vary  and 
remain  =0'a,  which  requires  that^x  should  cease  to  be  the  function  in 
question,  arid  ^'a.x  +  i  should  begin  to  be  so.  And  /  is  an  indetermi- 
nate constant;  let  it  therefore  be  such  that  when  «r  =:  a,  the  vidue  of  the 
new  function  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  old,  namely,  0a.  That 
is,  let  <l/a.a  +  /  =  0a,  or  /  :=  0a  —  (f/a.a^  so  that  the  new  function  is 
0a  4-  4/a  {x  —  a).  Here  is,  then,  a  function  which,  when  «  =:  a, 
agrees  with  0r  both  in  value  and  diff.  co.;  but  in  which  the  latter 
retains  one  value,  while  0'j;,  the  diff.  co.  of  0r,  dianges  value  with  x. 
Now,  while  X  changes  from  a  to  a  +  A,  a  +  2A.  a  +  3A,  &c.,  0a  -f  ^'a 
( J — a)  changes  from  0a  to  0a + 0'a  •  A,  0a4-0  a .  2A,  0a + 0'a  •  3A,  &c. , 
that  is,  it  receives  a  uniform  increment  0'axA  for  every  accession  of 
value.  A,  to  the  variable.  Hence  1.  The  value  ^'a,  which  4/x  has  when 
xsza^  is  thus  connected  with  the  increase  of  the  function ;  if  the  diff.  co. 
retained  this  value  while  x  increased  to  j?  +  A,  the  increase  of  the  func- 
tion would  be  tj>'a.h^  for  cUl  values  of  h,  2.  That  in  the  function  0r 
as  it  is,  and  with  a  variable  diff.  co.,  the  actual  increment  made  by 
changing  a  into  a+h  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  to  0'a.  A  as  we 
please,  if  A  be  sufficiently  small,  as  is  evident  from  ^  (a+h) — 0a  and 
0'a  .A  having  a  ratio  whose  limit  is  1. 

C-F  — aV 
If  wc  take  the  function  ^a  +  ^'o  («— a)  +  f"a  - — 5— ^t  wc  have  a 

InnctioD  which  agrees  with  4>x  when  «  s:  a,  not  only  in  value  and  in 
first  diff.  CO.,  but  also  in  second  diff.  co.    Similarly  fa  +  0'a  {x  -«  a) 

+  ^«  ^^  "I  °^'  +  fa  ^^-^^  agrees  also  in  the  third  diff.  co.,  and 

80  on.  But  in  the  first  that  second  diff.  co.  remains  constant ;  in  the 
second,  the  third  diff.  co.  remains  constant,  and  so  on.  We  can 
therefore  take  a  function,  which,  for  a  particular  value  of  <r,  has  its 
value  and  that  of  all  the  diff.  co.  up  to  the  71th,  the  same  as  those  of 
fr ;  but  in  which  the  nth  diff.  co.  remains  constant,  instead  of  varying 
with  that  of  fx. 

Among  the  words  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  philosophical  sub- 
jects, are  direction,  velocity,  force,  density,  curvature,  area,  length, 
solidity  or  volume,  &c.  None  of  these  terms  can  be  fully  defined ;  each 
ii  the  mere  expression  of  one  of  our  most  simple  notions.  Nor  is  it  our 
object  here  to  define  them,  but  to  show  how  to  measure  them,  particu- 
laiiy  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  varying  from  point  to  point,  or  from 
moment  to  moment,  &c.  Though  they  are  the  fundamental  terms  of 
very  different  sciences,  yet  the  methods  of  measurement  of  several  of 
them  have  great  analogy  to  each  other,  and  to  the  process  last  consi- 
dered in  illustration  of  the  eonnexion  between  a  function  and  its  diff.  co. 
We  have  therefore  brought  them  together  from  all  quarters ;  and,  accord* 
iog  to  the  previons  habits  and  reading  of  the  student,  ideas  drawn  from 
the  explanation  of  one  will  throw  light  upon  those  of  the  rest. 

1.  XXreckfm-  A  notion  drawn  from  different  strait  lines  being  the 
most  direct  paths  to  diffeient  poiuts.  The  line  of  uniform  direction,  or 
the  line  which  has  the  same  direction  throughout,  is  a  strai^t  line. 
This  notion  is  not  one  which  immediately  strikes  us  in  regard  to  a  curve. 
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2.  Curvature.  A  cun-e  appears  to  be  more  curved  or  bent  in  some 
parts  than  in  others.  The  only  precise  notions  we  have  to  start  with  are 
these,  that  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  and  that 
a  straight  line  has  no  curvature. 

3.  Length.  4.  Area.  5.  Soiidittft  or  Volume.  These  terms  are 
sufficiently  well  known. 

6.  Density.  This  term  has  reference  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a 
body,  our  only  measure  of  which  is  its  weight.  A  body  is  uniformly 
dense  when  a  given  bulk,  say  a  cubic  inch,  from  what  part  soever  it  may 
be  taken,  has  the  same  weight 

7.  Velocity.  Quickness  of  motion :  of  points,  that  which  moves  over 
the  greater  length  in  the  same  time,  has,  on  the  whole,  the  greater  velo- 

i^city.     Uniform  velocity  exists  where  any  equal  lengths  whatsoever  are 
described  in  the  same  times. 

8.  Force :  by  which  we  mean  what  is  called  in  mechanics,  accelerate 
ing  or  retarding  force,  namely,  whatever  increases  or  diminishes  velo- 
city. Thus,  a  cannon  ball  and  a  pea  moving  together,  always  with  the 
same  velocity  one  as  the  other,  and  therefore  with  the  same  changes  of 
velocity,  are  acted  on  by  the  same  accelerating  or  retarding  forces. 

We  shall  take  these  several  terms  in  order : 

1.  Direction,  A  point  moving  on  a  straight  line  retains  one  direc- 
tion ;  but  a  point  moving  on  a  curve  does  not  continue  for  any  portion 
of  time,  however  small,  in  the  same  direction.  If  it  can  be  said  at  any 
specified  time  to  have  a  direction  at  all,  it  is  only  in  this  sense :  that  let 
it  move  through  a  very  small  arc,  and  it  will  nearly  move  as  if  it 
moved  over  the  chord  of  that  arc.  All  the  preceding  sentence  becomes 
more  near  to  the  truth  the  smaller  the  arc  moved  over  is  supposed  to 
be :  if  then  we  can  find  a  straight  line  to  which  the  chord  drawn  from  a 
given  point  approximates  without  limit  as  to  direction^  while  it  is  dimi- 
nished without  limit  as  to  lengthy  let  the  curve  be  said  at  that  point  to 
have  the  same  direction  as  that  straight  line. 


N 


O 
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I^et  PQ  be  a  portion  of  a  curve  referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates ; 
and  let  its  equation  be  y  =  0«.  Take  an  abscissa  OM,  (a  particular 
value  of  or)  ss  a,  and  let  MP,  the  corresponding  value  of  y,  be  s  b^ 
whence  bsz^  {a).  From  P  draw  a  chord  PQ,  and  let  a  +  Ax,  6+ Ay» 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  Q ;  that  is,  let  Ax  =  MN,  Ay  =:  ZQ  in  the  firat 
curve,  A«s=  MN  Ay  =  -—  ZQ  in  the  second  curve.  Then  will  the 
chord  PQ  make  with  PZ  (or  with  its  parallel  the  axis  of  x)  the  angle 
QPZ,  which,  the  sign  not  being  considered,  has  QZ  -r  PZ  or  Ay -i-  Aop 
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for  its  tangent  in  both.    Draw  a  fixed  line  PT,  making  with  PZ  and 

dy 
with  the  axis  of  r,  an  angle  whose  tangent  u  ^  or  4>%  that  is,  for  this 

particular  point,  ^a ;  and  let  this  line  fall  on  the  same  side  of  PZ  as  the 
chord  PQ.     Then  as  Q  is  made  to  move  towards  P,  or  as  the  chord 

drawn  from  P  is  lessened,  the  tangents  of  QPZ  and  TPZ  being  -^ 

AX 

and  -^,  (here  =  0'a,)  and  the  former  varying,  with  the  latter  as  its 
ax 

limit,  approaches  it  without  limit.  Consequently,  the  angle  QPZ  has 
the  limit  TPZ ;  or  the  angle  QPT  diminishes  without  limit.  Hence, 
the  chord  PQ  approaches  nearer  without  limit  to  the  direction  PT,  when 
Q  approaches  without  limit  to  PZ.  Consequently,  by  the  definition 
laid  down,  PT  is  to  be  called  the  direction  of  the  curve  at  P.  The  line 
PT  is  called  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  P. 

In  the  first  curve  (f/a  is  positive,  in  the  second  negative  (page  132). 
But  the  angles  TPZ  drawn  in  both  have  positive  tangents ;  and  it  would 
create  con^ion  to  be  obliged  to  divest  an  expression  of  its  sign.  To 
remedy  this,  always  measure  the  angle  made  by  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
jr  in  one  direction  of  revolution,  namely,  in  that  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
That  is,  in  the  second  curve  let  QP  c^d  TP  be  produced  beyond  P,  and 
let  QTZ  (an  angle  with  a  negative  tangent)  and  not  QPZ,  be  the  angle 
considered  ;  also  let  TPZ  be  considered  instead  of  TPZ.  A  negative 
diff.  CO.  will  then  accompany  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle,  or  one 
with  a  n^ative  tangent     Hence,  x  being  the  abscissa  of  a  curve,  and 

y  or  ^  its  ordinate,  -—  or  (f/x  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the 

ax 

tangent  line^  or  line  of  directum  of  the  curve,  makes  with  the  axis  of  x^ 
at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  x. 

Example.  In  the  curve  in  which  the  ordinate  is  the  Naperian  loga- 
rithm of  the  abscisss,  whatis  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  line,  or  line 
of  direction  of  the  curve,  with  the  axis  of  x,  at  the  point  whose  abscissa 
is  x=  10,  and  whose  ordinate  is  therefore  2*30258 Here 

y  =:  log  J,  --^  =:  -  s  '  I  at  the  particular  point  in  question.     But  '  1 
ax        X 

iM  the  tangent  of  5^  43',  the  angle  required. 

Since  the  tangent  line  passes  through  the  point*  (a,  l>\  or  (a,  0a), 
and  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  (ffa^  the  equa- 
tion of  the  line,  x  and  y  now  meaning  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  it, 
is  {Algebraic  Geometry,  p.  23)  y  —  0a  sr  (j/a  (.r  —  o),  or  yz=,fl)a 
+  ^a  (x  —  a)  ;  see  page  13.5. 

2.  Curvaturef.  We  shall  consider  the  curvature  of  a  curve  as  a 
quantity  to  be  estimated  as  follows :  take  three  points  on  the  curve,  the 
first  being  the  fixed  point  in  question,  the  second  and  third  being  points 
near  to  it,  which  we  shall  afterwards  suppose  to  approach  without  limit 
to  the  first.  Three  points  determine  a  circle ;  and  the  nearer  the  two 
latter  points  Q  and  R  approach  to  the  fixed  point  P,  the  more  nearly 
may  the  arc  of  the  curve  PQR  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  arc 
of  the  circle  which  passes  through  those  three  points.     Let  (x,  y)  be 

•  Thin  always  meani  the  point  whoie  co-ordinates  aie  a  and  b, 
f  The  beginoer  may  omit  thii  article. 
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the  fixed  point  in  qnestion  (d/,yO  "id  (•r'^«y")  the  contigaous  points* 
If  there  be  a  circle  having  its  centre  at  the  point  (m,n),  and  its  radiuB  p, 
and  if  X  and  Y  be  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  that  circle,  then  {Alge- 
braic Geometry^  p.  36)  the  equation  of  that  circle  is  (X  —  m)*  + 
(Y  —  ny  =  p".  But  (j?,y),  i^^tfy^  (^',y'0  are  to  be  points  in  the 
circle ;  whence  the  equations  in  the  first  column  below :  those  in  the 
second  are  obtained  by  subtraction  of  the  first  from  the  second,  and  of 
the  second  from  the  third — 

(x-mV-f  (y-n)|=p«  (*  — a:)(x'+x-2m)+(y'— y)  (ii'+y-2n)=0 

Subtract  the  first  in  the  second  column  from  the  second,  which  gives 
*"«— 2y«+j*— (j"— 2j?'+<r)2m+y"«— 2y'«-hy«— (/— 2y'+y)2rt=0. 

But  if  P  be  any  function,  which  on  two  successive  suppositions  be- 
comes F  and  P'S  then  (Chapter  IV.)  AP=P'— P,  AP'=rP^-P, 
A*P  =  AP'  —  AP=F'—2P'+ P.  Apply  this  to  the  functions  j^,  j,  y*, 
y,  and  the  preced  ing  becomes  A*( x*) — A^or .  2m + A*(y') — A*y .  2m=r 0. 
Now,  if  we  consider  y  as  a  function  of  «r,  and  suppose  x  to  be- 
come successively  j/  =  x  +  Aor,  x"  =  x-f-  2 Ax,  which  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  ordinary  differentiation,  we  have  then  A*f =0.  But  let  us  take 
a  wider  supposition.  Let  y  not  be  given  in  terms  of  «,  but  let  x  and  y 
both  be  given  in  terms  of  another  variable  f ,  namely,  by  the  equations 
X  =%<  y  =  Y^^  from  which,  by  elimination  of  /,  y  :=  0r  may  be  found. 
For  instance,  in  the  curve  called  the  cycloid,  instead  of  giving  an  equa- 
tion between  x  and  y,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  express  both  x  and 
y  in  this  way,  y='a  {i  —  sin  /)  ,  J?=:a  (1 — cos  <)•  Suppose  that  x  be- 
comes x'  and  af^  and  y  becomes  ^  and  y'^  when  t  becomes  <4-AI, 
and  f+2A^  Divide  both  sides  of  the  preceding  equation  by  (AQ*, 
and  then,  to  find  the  relation  between  m  and  n,  which  is  perpetually 
approximated  to  by  supposing  Q  and  R  to  approach  P,  let  Li  diminish 
without  limit.    Then,  (page  81)  we  have 

<I"(j:")      d*x^      .  (r(y»)       d*y  ^ 


d 
~dt 


it   ^dt'  dc  -\dtj^^'dt''  dt'  -^v5r;+^"d?' 


or 


/         N  ^'^   .   /  N  ^*y   .   /^^'•^  Y   .   /dy\*      ^ 


Another  relation  is  obtained  from  the  first  of  the  equations  in  the 
second  column  above,  by  writing  Ax  for  i — jr.  Ay  for  y''^y^  dividing 
by  A^  and  Ukinff  the  limit,  remembering  that  x'  and  y  have  the 
limits  X  aud  y.    This  gives 

From  which  last  two  equations  we  easily  obtain 
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dt\\dtj'^\dtjf   •    \di  d(*       dt   dfy 

^  d«  l^d« / ^  Vi«y  J  •   Id*  dt^     dt  dt* )• 


p=  ± 


\\dt)'^\dtj\    •  tdrdi^     «««  de\' 


the  third  equation  being  formed  by  adding  together  the  squares  of  the 
first  two,  and  extracting  the  square  root.  It  might  at  first  appear  as  if 
we  might  obtain  as  many  different  circles  as  we  can  make  different 
suppositions  with  respect  to  t:  but  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that 
there  is  only  one  such  circle;  and  this  circle  (by  an  extension  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  under  which  the  curve  is  said  to  have  a  definite 
direction  determined  by  the  tangent)  is  said  to  have  the  same  curvature 
as  the  curve  has  at  the  point  (x,  y),  and  its  radius  is  called  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 

Let  us  make  the  supposition  that  tssjp^  in  which  case  we  have 
y  =  ^x,  X  ^  yx,  the  second  of  which  must  be  made  identical,  that  is, 
the  function  Y^x  must  be  x  itself,  and  ^x  is  the  same  as  0x.  We  have 
also. 


—  =1     ::^  =  0      -^-zr^    ^_^ 


di^       5?  ""  '''     df^  dx     d^   ~  da^ 


n^lecting  the  sign,  which  we  shall  consider  elsewhere.  Let  us  suppose 
it  required  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  a  parabola 
whose  equation  is  y*  =  4cx.    We  have  then 

4>x  =  2Vc  Vx    0'x  =  \/-,  1  +  ((f/if  =  t±±^ 

^     X  X 

c 

neglecting  the  sign.  Hence,  since  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  evidently 
the  less,  the  greater  the  radius,  it  follows  that  the  curvature  of  a  para- 
bola diminishes  as  we  go  from  the  vertex,  where  it  is  greatest,  the  radius 
of  curvature  being  there  least,  and  equal  to  2c. 

We  may  easily  give  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  circle  thus  obtained  is 
closer  to  the  curve  at  the  point  P,  than  any  other  which  can  be  drawn. 
For  if  possible,  let  a  circle  (A)  fall  between  the  circle  of  curvature  (K) 
and  the  curve  (C),  immediately  after  leaving  P.    Then  the  circle  drawn 

through  P,  Q,R,  which  approaches  without  limit 
to  coincide  with  (K),  cannot  approach  it  nearer 
than  (A),  which  is  absurd.  Give  a  similar  proof 
that  no  straight  line  can  lie  between  the  tan- 
gent and  the  curve.  More  formal  proofs  of 
both  propositions  will  be  hereafter  given. 
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3.  Length.  (Read  again  the  remarks  in  page  23,  and  alao  the  pro- 
cess in  page  30.)  We  now  proceed  to  find  the  length  of  any  portion 
of  a  curve  whose  ordinate  is  0jr.  Let.  it  he  the  arc  contained  between 
the  points  which  have  a  and  a'  for  abscissce.  Divide  the  portion  of  the 
axis  of  X  which  lies  under  the  given  arc,  e^—a  in  length,  into  n  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  is  Ax.  Let  MN  (figure,  page  1315,)  be  one  of 
these  portions ;  and  let  OM  =  .r,  MP=  y.  We  assume  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  arc  PQ  is  greater  than  the  chord  PQ,  but  less  than  PT  +  TQ. 
And  we  have 

PQrrV(Aj)«+(Ay)«    PT=V(Axy+(Ai:)«  tanTPZzr  Axyy/l  +(^7 
where*  a  and  Ax  are  comminuent.     Hence  wc  find  that 


•     •     •     • 


Writing  (//x  for  ^,  and  making  Vl  +  (0'J:  +  a)«  -  V'i+(0'jp)«  +  /3, 

we  see  that  fi  and  or  are  comminuent,  as  are  therefore  fi  and  Ax.  Re* 
peating  this  process  for  every  one  of  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  arc 
is  divided,  we  see  that  the  whole  arc  in  question  must  lie  between 

2  I  Ax  (Vl+(0'x)«+)8)  }  and  2  {  Ar  (Vl+(0'x)«  +  »)}, 

or  2  (  AiVl  -h(0'x)«)   +2i8Ax  and  I  (AxVi+(0'x)*)  +  ScrAx. 

Now,  when  n  is  increased  without  limit,  or  Ax  diminished  without 
limit,  (n  Ax  =  a'  -  a)  a  and  fi  are  in  every  portion  of  the  arc  dimi- 
nished without  limit.  Consequently,  A  and  B  may  be  always  greater 
than  the  greatest  of  the  values  of  a  and  /9,  and  yet  be  comminuent  with 
Ax.  In  that  case  nA  and  nB  must  he  greater  than  2a  and  2^,.  and 
fiAAx  and  7tB  Ax  greater  than  2(«Ax)  and  203Ax).  Remember  that 
Ar  is  the  same  in  all.  But  nA  Ax  =:  A(a'— a)  and  nB  Ax=:B(a'-a), 
which  last  are  comminuent  with  A  and  B,  and  therefore  with  Ax. 
Consequently  the  limits  of  the  two  preceding  functions,  when  Ax  ia 

diminished  without  limit,  are  both  the  same  as  that  of  2  (AxVj+(0'x)")  , 

which  (page  100)  is  yfVl-f  (0*x)'  rfx.  Hence  the  arc  of  the  curve, 
which  always  lies  between  these  sums,  is  itself  the  limit  just  found ; 
that  is,  the  arc  of  the  curve  whose  ordinate  is  (px,  contained  between  the 
points  whose  abscissa  are  a  and  a',  (and  called  s)  is 

*  m  may  be  reckoned  potitive,  thongh  the  expiMKion  it  reprewoft  may  be  oega^ 
ttve.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  fiKt  that  its  numerical  value  (indepen- 
dent of  sign)  it  comminuent  with  At» 
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Example  1.     Required  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  parabola  whose 
equation  is  y*  =  4cjr,  which  begins  when  j?  =  0»  and  ends  when  x =a. 


0j=   V5^      0^*  =  \/-        \/l+  (0'xy  =  \/^^t£.  , 

the  last  beii^^  obtained  as  in  page  1 16.    Hence  we  have, 
/]\/^rf*=  V^nr^  +  ^log  (a+^',+N^?T^)-|log| 

=  Va*  +  ca  + -log  (^ J- 

Example  2.— What  is  that  curve  the  arc  of  which,  beginning  from 
X  =  0,   is   always  =  V2ax  ?      The  diflF.  co.  of  /o'V'l  +  (^'^)*  dx  is 
Vl+  (^'j?)' ;  and  therefore  since 

X 


Vl  +  U'xy  dx  =  V2ai  we  have  Vl  -f  (^'«)«  =  — -pr 
I  2v  .r 


-Jn/£— =/v/|— =J;^.- 

=  V  2ife*  —  a?*  +  2ife  vers""*  -  +  constant,  (page  116). 

Any  value  of  this  constant  may  be  used.  In  fact,  if  the  constant  be 
made  =/>,  then  the  curve  which  has  the  two  first  terms  for  its  ordinate  is 
raised  or  lowered  from  or  to  the  axis  of  x  by  increasing  or  decreasing  p : 
but  the  arc  intercepted  between  any  two  ordinate  lines  is  not  changed. 

4.  ylrco. — The  number  of  square  units  in  a  rectangle  is  the  product  of 
the  numbers  of  linear  units  in  iU  sides.  Let  it  now  be  required  to  find 
in  square  uniU,  the  value  of  the  portion  of  space  contained  between  the 
poinu  of  the  curve  y  =  ^jp  which  have  a  and  a!  for  abscissae,  bounded 
by  the  arc  of  the  curve,  the  ordinates  of  its  extreme  points,  and  the 
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axis  of  X.  Let  the  portion  a'—  a  of  the  axis  of  x  be  divided  into  n  equal 
parts,  each=A27,  as  before.  Then  (figure,  p.  136)  let  MN  be  one  of 
these  parts,  and  draw  ordinates  (as  in  figure,  p.  30).  Hence  the  por- 
tion of  the  curvilinear  area  MPQN  is  composed  of  the  rectangle  PMNZ 
having  the  area  ^Ai*,  and  the  curvilinear  triangle  PQZ,  which  is  less 
than  the  rectangle  contained  by  PZ  and  ZQ,  or  less  than  /ix  Jly  square 
units  (neglecting  the  sign  of  Ay,  if  it  be  negative).  Hence  the  area 
MPQN  lies  between  y^  and  ^Aj?  +  Ay  Ax,  and  the  whole  area  of  the 
curve  lies  between  2yA<r  and  ly  Ar  +  ^Ay  Ax.  But,  Ay  being  com^ 
minuent  with  Ar,  it  follows  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  p.  140,  that 
2Ay  Ar  is  comminuent  with  Aj?  ;  and  thence,  that  the  two  preceding 
sums  have  the  same  \mai  f^  ydx^  which  is  therefore  the  area  in  ques- 
tion. That  is,  the  area  bounded  by  the  ordinates  whose  abscisas  are 
a  and  a\  and  the  arc  and  axis  of  <r  contained  between  them,  is  J*/ydx 
or  J*/^x  dx. 

Example  1. — The  area  of  a  parabola,  whose  equation  is  y*  =:  4cr, 
contained  between  the  vertex,  the  axis  of  Xj  and  the  ordinate  whose 

abscissa  is  a,  is  /o'  2  wcxdx  =:^c*  a^  =•}.  abscissa  a  X  its  ordinate. 
In  this  is  condensed  the  whole  of  the  process  in  pages  30,  31. 
Example  2. — ^What  is  the  curve,  whose  area  contained  between  the 

ordinates  to  the  abscissse  a  and  x,  is  always  (in  square  units)  c  log  -  ? 

J'  X  c 

ydx  =  c  log  -,  and  difierentiating  both  sides  y  =  - 
«  a  •  * 

or  xy^=iCy  the  equation  of  an  hyperbola.   Observe,  that  this  area  being 

an  integral  between  certain  limits  a  and  ir,must  be  of  the  form  Y^f — ya, 

and  we  have  accordingly  assumed  it  so,  in  clogf  — clogo.     The  arc  is 

also  an  integral,  and  a  similar  assumption  is  required.     It  was  made  in 

the  second  example  of  the  last  article,  for  the  limits  are  there,  0  and  x, 

and  a  »/x  is  asx  —  a  VoT 

5.  Solidity  or  Volume. — ^The  method  of  finding  the  solidity  under  a 
given  surface  must  be  deferred  until  we  have  more  developmeata  of  the 
Integral  Calculus. 

6.  Density, — ^When  any  solid  (or  fluid)  contains  equal  quantities  of 
matter  in  equal  bulks,  from  what  part  soever  they  may  be  drawn,  the 
uniform  density  which  is  then  said  to  prevail,  may  be  measured,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparing  one  density  with  another,  by  the  different  quanti- 
ties of  matter  (or  weights)  contained  in  any  one  given  bulk.  If  the 
same  vessel  filled  with  fluid  B,  weigh  twice  as  much  (independent  of 
the  weight  of  the  vessel)  as  when  it  is  filled  with  fluid  A,  then  without 
knowing  the  content  of  the  vessel,  we  pronounce  fluid  B  twice  as  dense 
as  fluid  A.  But  as  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to  employ  absolute 
than  relative  terms,  we  obtain  the  necessary  language  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  length,  by  choosing  an  arbitrary  magnitude, 
and  calling  it  unity  or  1.  Let  pure  water  be  said  to  have  the  density 
1 ;  then  any  substance  twice  as  heavy  as  water,  bulk  for  bulk,  has  the 
density  2,  and  so  on.  An  accidental  relation  in  our  metrical  system 
makes  the  descent  from  the  mathematical  notion  of  density  to  the  terms 
of  common  life  immediate  and  easy.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  (ireiy 
nearly)  1000  ounces  avoirdupois ;  so  that  if  we  say  the  density  of  gold 
is  10'362,  we  infer  that  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  weighs  19362  ounces  avoii^ 
dupois  nearly.    Let  us  now  suppose  a  thin  rod  of  matter  whose  uni- 


»j 


'>A 
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fonn  deoaity  is  1,  or  a  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  a»  much  as  the  same 
of  water.  And  let  there  be  another  such  rod,  not  of  uniform  density, 
evidenced  by  our  finding  that  any  two  eauaU  lengths  of  it  ha^e  different 
weights.  Let  the  law  of  the  weights  of  different  portions  be  this,  that 
X  inches  taken  from  one  of  the  two  ends,  which  is  specified,  always 
weighs  d^  ounces ;  that  is,  the  first  i  inch  weighs  •}-  oz.,  the  first  inch 
1  oz.,  the  first  two  inches  4  ounces.  In  the  case  of  a  uniform  rod 
we  might  always  find  k  by  dividing  the  weight  of  any  portion  by  that  of 
aD  equal  bulk  of  water :  but  in  the  second  case  we  have  no  definite 
measure  of  density,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  equal  portions 
goes  on  increasing. 


A 1 i 1 

D       B      C 

Let  AB  be  a  part  of  the  rod  in  question  ==  j7,and  let  BCs:BDs=^. 
Then  the  weight  of  D  B  is  oei*— (x— Ao;)',  and  that  of  BC  is 
(*  +  Ar)*  —  OP*.  These  are  2  xAx  —  ( Aj:)"  and  2«  Aj?  +  (Ax)*  ounces. 
Let  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water,  such  as  that  of  DB  or  BC  (which 
must,  ceteris  paribus^  be  proportional  to  Ar)  be  « Ar,  then  the  density 

of  BD,  if  the  matter  in  it  be  uniformly  distributed,  is and  that 

2ir+  At 
of  BC,  on  the  same  supposition,  is • .      These  two  suppositions 

C 

are  not  correct ;  nor  according  to  the  definition  of  density,  can  we  say 
what  the  density  of  the  rod  should  be  at  B.  But  we[  may  see  that  the 
weights  of  the  successive  equal  portions  DB,  BC,  approach  without 
limit    to    equality  when  A:r  is    diminished  without   limit,   and  that 

the  presumed  densities  approach  without  limit  to  — .    Let  us  say 

2x 
that  the  density  at  B  is  — ;  we  have  here  an  assertion  which  will  be 

nearlj  verified  by  a  small  portion  of  the  rod  taken  on  either  side  B ; 
more  nearly  on  a  smaller  portion,  &c.,  and  in  this  sense  we  may  admit 
the  assertion.  Similarly,  if  the  weight  of  the  length  x  inches  be  ^x  oz., 
it  will  follow  in  the  same  manner  that  the  density  at  the  point  whose 
distance  is  x  will  be  ^'x  divided  by  e,  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  inch 
of  water.  And  hence  it  follows  that  the  density  being  given  at  the 
distance  x  and  called  y,  the  weight  in  ounces  of  a'  —  a  inches  taken 
between  the  points  which  are  a  and  of  inches  distant  from  the  end  is 

7.  Velocity. — When  a  point  moves  uniformly,  that  is  to  say,  describes 
^ual  portions  of  length  in  any  equal  portions  of  time  during  the  motion, 
it  is  said  to  move  with  a  velocity  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
tinits  of  length  described  in  a  unit  of  time.  Thus  taking  feet  and 
seconds,  with  reference  to  these  units  the  velocity  10  is  that  of  a  point 
mowing  over  10  feet  in  one  second  of  time,  20  feet  in  two  seconds, 
3  feet  in  half  a  second,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  every  other  time. 
Hmce  it  is  evident  that  v  being  the  velocity  (length  in  one  second)  and 
t  the  number  of  seconds  (called  the  time)  vt  must  be  the  length  de- 
loibed,  which  call  s ;  hence  »  =  vt.  Hence,  knowing  the  length 
^cseribed  in  any  time,  or  knowing  s  for  any  value  of  t^  we  find  v  the 
vekcity  bj  dividing  s  by  t  It  may  help  the  student  to  make  him 
roaeznber  that  as  i  seconds  is  to  one  second,  so  is  ^  the  length  described 
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in  t  seconds  to  — —  or-  the  length  described  in  one  second  (the  yclo- 

t         z 

city).  When  speaking  of  length  moved  over  by  a  point,  it  is  usual 
(but  incorrectly)  to  call  the  length  space.  Thus  it  is  said  that  one  point 
moves  over  more  space  than  another. 

Let  there  now  be  a  point  which  does  not  move  over  equal  lengths 
in  equal  times ;  but  suppose  it  to  move  in  such  a  way  that  at  the 
end  of  t  seconds,  it  has  'always  moved  over  2*  feet.  Suppose,  that  in 
the  last  figure,  D,  B,  and  C  are  its  positions  at  the  end  of  t  —  A<,  and 
t  +  ^t  seconds.  Then  the  lengths  described  in  the  ^t  seconds^  (or  of 
a  second)  immediatelv  preceding  and  succeeding  t  seconds  elapsed  are 
<•-(«-  My  and  {1  +  AO'  -  <•,  or  2t  M  -  (^y  and  2t  A<  +  (AO*. 
For  by  hypothesis  AD  =  (<  —  A/)%  AB  =  <*,  AC  =  (f  +  AO'.  If. 
then,  DB  and  BC  were  uniformly  described,  the  velocities  (length  per 
second  answering  to  those  lengths  per  AO  would  be  the  preceding 
lengths  divided  by  A< ;  or  2^  —  A£  and  2t  4-  A^  But  this  supposition 
is  incorrect.  Nevertheless,  if  we  speak  at  all  of  the  point  having  a 
velocity  at  B,  we  must  assert  that  velocity  to  be  2^ ;  and  this  assertion 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  true  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  B,  as 
we  take  A^  less  and  less.  Let  us  then  say  that  the  velocity  at  the  end 
of  t  seconds,  of  a  point  which  has  then  moved  through  ^  seconds,  is  2<  : 
not  that  the  point  will  continue  to  move  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  2/  feel 
per  second  for  any  portion  of  time  however  small ;  but  that  the  length 
moved  through  in  the  ensuing  At,  is  nearly  as  it  would  be  at  tliat  rate 
if  At  be  small,  more  nearly  if  At  be  smaller,  and  so  on  without  limit. 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that,  ^t  beins  the  feet  moved  over  in 
t  seconds,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  t  seconds  is  ^'t ;  and  if  v  (a  given 
function  of  t)  be  the  velocity,  the  length  described  between  the  end  of 

a  seconds  and  a'  seconds  is  f^vdt.     Moreover,  the  time  of  describing 

C^ds 
from  a  feet  to  a!  feet  from  the  origin  of  the  measurement  is  I    -  ,  if  o 

be  a  given  function  of  « :  or, 

Example  L— The  velocity  at  the  end  of  i  seconds  being  ;        ,wh>t 

function  is  this  same  velocity  of  the  length  described,  the  length  being 
measured  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  so  that  when  t  =  0  «  =0. 
Here  we  have 

—  =  — -    <  =  alog  (1 +0  +  const,     7 

But  when  <  =  0,  t:=0,  or  O:=alog(l)  -f  <^onst.  or  const.  =0: 
whence  «  =:  a  log  ( 1 + 1) .     Hence  we  have, 

1  dt       \  L      ds  -i 

'  =  ••-*•   57  =  5"'   57  =  "  =  *"  ■• 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  continually  retarded  velocity. 

*  Let  the  ftudent  always  remember  that  under  the  phraseology  of  units  we 
include  parts  of  a  umt ; — a  feet  means  alto  a  of  a  foot  if  a  be  less  than  unity.  Let 
him  also  remember  the  analogy  of  multiplication  of  fractions. 
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Example  2. — Suppoeing  tbe  point  to  move  with  a  velocity  which  ib 
always  connected  with  the  space  descrihed  hy  the  equation  v*  £=  at ; 
what  is  the  length  descrihed  hetween  the  end  of  10  and  20  seconds,  and 
what  function  is  the  velocity  of  the  time  ? 

'=;v=/;^-x/^— •■=/:^•^(^-^-)■ 

Supposing  the  length  and  time  to  begin  together,  we  have  const.  =  0,  as 
before.     Or, 

<  =  2\/j    «  =  ia/*,     ^=t;=ia/. 

8.  ForcBy  or  accelerating  force,  is  that  which  changes  velocity,  includ* 
ing  the  change  from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion ;  or  which 
would  make  such  change,  if  there  were  not  to  our  knowledge  a  coun- 
teracting force.  When  motion  is  not  produced,  the  presence  of  force 
is  made  evident  hy  pressure.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  except 
with  force,  as  evidenced  by  change  of  motion  ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall 
only  state  that  the  connexion  between  pressure  and  acceleration  is 
found  by  experiment  to  be  contained  in  the  two  following  principles : — 

1.  All  other  things  being  the  same,  the  velocities  communicated  by 
different  press'ures  in  the  same  time  are  proportional  to  the  pressures. 

2.  The  velocities  produced  by  the  same  pressures  upon  different  quan- 
tities of  matter,  are  inversely  as  those  quantities  of  matter.  Thus,  the 
same  pressures  acting  upon  two  masses,  one  of  which  is  double  of 
the  other,  for  the  same  time,  will  communicate  to  the  smaller  mass  twice 
the  velocity  which  is  communicated  to  the  larger. 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  all  who  b^in  to  consider  forces,  a  notion  of 
a  something  called  an  impulse^  meaning  a  force  which  communicates 
a  finite  velocity  instantaneously,  such  as  is  imagined,  for  example, 
to  be  the  case  where  a  bat  strikes  a  ball.  But  this  notion  must  be 
entirely  got  rid  of  in  the  consideration  of  forces  :  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  any  pressure  however  great,  requires  time  (smaller  as  the 
pressure  is  larger)  to  produce  any  velocity  whatever. 

Force  being  merely  (for  our  present  purpose)  that  which  changes 
velocity  in  course  of  time,  we  can  only  call  that  a  uniform  force  which 
produces  equal  accelerations  of  velocity,  or  equal  retardations  of  velocity, 
in  any  equal  times.  And  such  forces  may  be  measured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  by  the  effect  produced  upon  the  velocity  in  one 
second.  For  instance,  with  reference  to  feet  and  seconds,  the  accelerat- 
ing force  10  means  that  which  adds  ten  feet  to  the  velocity  in  one  second, 
not  instantaneously,  but  in  such  matter  that  it  adds  a  fraction  of  ten  feet 
to  the  velocity  in  any  the  same  fraction  of  a  second.  And  similarly  for 
a  retarding  force.  If,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  in  ques- 
tion, a  body  have  the  velocity  a  feet  per  second,  which  is  uniformly 
accelerated  by  the  force  b,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  t  seconds  is  a-^-bt 
That  is, 

ds 
at 

there  being  no  constant  required  if  the  length  be  measured  from  the 

L 
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point  at  which  the  body  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  time.  If  the  initial 
velocity  a  be  =  0,  the  length  described  in  t  seconds  is  simply  ^b^.  * 
Supposing  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  t  seconds  to  be  ^  feet  per  second, 
it  is  plain  that  the  velocities  at  D,  B,  C  (fig.,  page  143),  are  severally 
Ct^Aty^  f,  and  (t  +  AO^*  Consequently,  in  the  interval  from  <  —  A/ 
to  t  seconds^  there  is  an  accession  of  velocity  amounting  to 

(•  — 0-A/y  or  3^A/-3<  (AO'  +  (A/)'feetpcrsecond: 
and  in  the  interval  from  t  to  t+6i  seconds,  an  accession  amounting  to 
(t  +  AO'-/"  or  3<*  A/+  3/  (A/)«  +  (AO*  feet  per  second. 

Now,  if  an  accession  of  Ar  be  made  to  velocity  uniformly  throughout  the 
time  A/,  then  the  force  (corresponding  accession  in  one  second)  is  found 
thus.    As  A/  is  to  one  second,  so  is  the  acceleration  made  in  the  time  A/ 

(namely  At?)  to  — r or -r-,  the  acceleration  in  one  second.  If,  then, 

the  preceding  accelerations  had  been  uniformly  made  throughout  their 
several  times,  it  is  obvious  that  the  forces  producing  them  would  be 

3<*  —  3(  A<  +  (AO"  and  3/«  +  3<  A<  +  (A<)*. 

But  this  supposition  is  incorrect ;  nevertheless,  in  saying  that  the 
force  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  is  3f*,  we  make  an  assertion  which  is  the 
more  nearly  true  the  smaller  A<  is  supposed  to  be.  And  in  a  similar 
way,  if  0f  be  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  ^'t  is  the  accelerating 
force  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Similarly,  if  f  be  the  force  at  the  end  of 
the  time  t,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  a'  seconds,  communicated  in  the  in* 
terval  from  that  of  a  seconds,  is  J' ffdt :  so  that 

VeL  at  end  of  of  see  s=  Vei.  at  end  of  a  sec.  -f  fifdi 

The  following  are  then  the  equations  connected  with  the  motion  of  a 
point  which  has  described  the  length  s  (or  s  feet  from  the  origin  of 
measurement)  and  has  a  velocity  v,  and  is  acted  on  by  an  accelerating 
force/. 

—  ^     f  —  — — _L^  —  ***' 

dv     ^ds  dv        - 

dt     ^  dt  ds       ^ 

The  last  equation  finds  the  velocity  directly  when  /  is  expressed  as  a 
function  of  *  :  for  by  it  we  find  t"  =  ^ffds  +  C  ;  and  if  we  know  the 
square  of  the  velocity  when  s  is  a,  and  want  to  find  that  when  i  is  a^  we 
have 

(vel.)"  at  distance  o'  =  (vel.)«  at  dist.  a  +2//'/«i*. 

Let  the  known  velocity  at  the  distance  a  be  A ;  and  let  the  superior 
limit  a!  be  indeterminate.    We  have  then, 

\dtj  ^  ^   ^  J  ^J^+Jf:fds 

where  the  constant  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 
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We  shall  end  the  chapter  with  Bome  examples  of  this  method :  hut 
we  hare  occaaioa  firat  to  consider  the  precediug  cases  in  their  conneiion 
with  each  other,  as  well'as  in  reference  to  the  distinction  hetween  posi- 
tire  and  negative. 

1.  It  has  douhtless  appeared  that  terms  which  seem  as  independent  of 
the  conventions  of  our  science  as  direction,  density,  velocity  and  force* 
have  been  treated  rather  as  if  they  were  mere  definitions  springing  out  oif 
a  process  of  difierentiation,  than  words  which  convey  common  notions, 
and  were  well  known  to  the  student,  as  he  may  think,  before  beginning 
this  Calculus.      We  have  proceeded  with  common  ideas*  and  common 
phraseology,  so  long  as  uniform  density,  uniform  direction,  &c.,  were  in 
qoeation ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  a  point  which  has  a  varying 
motion,  &c.,  we  no  longer  deduce  a  function,  and  say,  this  is  the  velo« 
city,  Ac. ;  but  we  say,  let  the  term  velocity,  &c,  be  applied  to  such  and 
such  results  of  the  Difierential  Calculus.     Has,  then,  a  point  in  vary^ 
iotft  motion  no  title  to  be  considered  as  having  a  velocity,  &c.  ?      Such 
wal  be  the  difficulty  that  must  at  first  occur.    But  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  the  preceding  process  is  only  such  a  refinement  of  the  rough 
Differential  Calculus  which  all  people  who  deal  with  material  objects 
are  obliged  to  use,  as  is  rendered  necessary  by  its  inexactness.     If  we 
assign  a  definite  direction  to  the  motion  of  a  point  over  a  curve  at  every 
instant,  it  u  because  our  senses  presume  that  a  curve  and  a  straight  line 
may  coincide  for  some  small  space :  which  is  not  geometrically  true.    If 
we  asaert  a  stone  falling  freely  to  have  a  definite  velocity  at  every  point, 
but  one  which  continually  increases,  it  is  because  when  motion  changes 
gradually,  we  think  we  may  take  a  time  so  small,  that  the  motion  may 
be  actually  uniform  during  that  time ;  which  is  not  correct.    All  these 
suppositions  spring  from  one  common  falsehood  (in  mathematics)  or 
truth  sufficiently  near  for  practical  purposes  (in  common  life)  :  namely* 
that  every  whole  has  parts  which  are  such  small  fractions  of  it  that  they 
may  be  rejected  without  causing  any  error.     To  this,  the  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  such  part  of  a. whole;  but  that  since  for  the  last  four  words 
may  be  substituted  ''  without  causing  any  error  greater  than  one  which  is 
named,  which  may  be  as  small  as  we  please,"  the  limits  arising  from 
taking  the  parta  in  question  smaller  and  smaller  must  be  considered  as 
the  functions  to  which  the  terms  in  common  use  would  be  applied,  if 
those  who  used  them  were  cognizant  of  the  exact  considerations  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  this  science.     And  it  is  an  evident  corollary, 
that  since  the  common  notion  is  an  approach  to  the  more  exact  one, 
the  results  of  the  former  will  always  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the 
latter. 

The  student  must  avoid  the  notion  that  he  is  dealing  with  densities, 
velocities,  forces,  &c.  as  real  things^  and  must  remember  that  his 
symbols  stand  for  nothing  but  numbers  or  fractions  which  are  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  sensible  phenomena  in  question,  upon  purely  arbitrary  sup* 
positions.  For  just  as  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  certain  algebraical 
and  geometrical  terms,  nine  students  out  of  ten  have  a  mysterious 
notion  that  a  straight  line  multiplied  by  a  straight  line  is  a  rectangle  *, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  supposing  that  the  addition  of  numbers 
together  places  two  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 

*  Which  ongfat  to  metn  that  if  ths  nmmber  of  times  which  one  of  the  tides  eofr 
tains  a  foot  (an  arbitrary  leo^h)  be  taken  as  many  times  as  the  other  side  contains 
a  fiM>t,  the  lesnltiog  number  wiU  be  the  number  of  times  which  the  rectangle  con- 
tains Uie  iqaaie  whose  aide  is  a  fbot. 

L  2 
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draws  parallels  through  their  extremities ;  just  in  this  manner,  we  say, 
many  students  are  perplexed  for  a  long  time  with  such  notions  as  that 
the  force  multiplied  hy  the  time  gives  the  velocity,  using  the  words  in  a 
sense  as  concrete  as  occurs  when  we  say  that  force,  if  allowed  to  act,  will 
in  time  produce  velocity.  To  avoid  this,  we  recommend  our  reader  perpe- 
tually to  recur  to  the  definitions  of  all  numerical  measures ;  for  instance, 
frequently  in  using  the  preceding  proportion,  force  x  time  =  velocity, 
to  remove  the  mystery  by  remembering  that  it  means  nothine  more  than 
this ;  if  that  which  gives  a  feet  of  velocity  in  every  second  be  allowed 
to  act  for  6  seconds,  then  ab  feet  of  velocity  must  result.  Finally,  he 
should  recur  to  the  notion  of  matter  having  velocity  as  implying  merely 
the  being  in  such  a  state  of  motion  as  would,  if  continued  unaltered, 
cause  it  to  describe  a  certain  number  of  feet  per  second. 

2.  Several  of  the  preceding  cases  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  one  general  proposition.  In  the  last,  treating  of  force,  we  have 
directly  the  notion  of  cause  and  efiect ;  and  in  treating  of  the  difp.  co. 
abstractedly  (page  135)  we  are  easily  led  to  a  mode  of  speaking  which 
looks  somewhat  like  the  supposition  that  the  difil  co.  is  the  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  function.  To  avoid  the  possible  misconception  of  the 
words  cause  and  effect,  let  us  speak  simply  of  a  precedent  and  a  conse- 
qventj  the  former  of  which  has  a  numerical  value  a,  which,  allowed  to 
remain  the  same,  makes  the  consequent  =ax,  or  gives  a  for  every  unit  in  jr. 
If,  then,  the  consequent,  instead  of  au:,  were  0jr,  the  precedent,  if  consi- 
dered as  existing  at  all,  could  not  be  0x,  unless  0  (x  +  Ar)  —  ^  were 
equal  to  a^  for  all  values  of  x,  which  is  not  true  except  for  fj)x^ax. 
But 

*(«+ Ax)  -  0J?  =  0'x  .  Ax  +  i^0" (x  +  ^Ax)  .  (Ax)'    e<l ; 

and  the  first  term  on  the  second  side  is  to  the  second  as  0'x  to 
i  0"(x  +  OAx)  •  Ax,  that  is,  can  be  made  as  nearly  the  whole  .as  we 
please.    Hence  the  supposition 

^  (x  -f  Ax)— ^  s=  0'x  •  Ax, 

(which  would  result  if  the  precedent  were  ^'x,)  may  be  made  as  near 
the  truth  as  we  please ;  and  if  we  should  say  there  is  a  'precedent,  no 
longer  uniform,  but  variable,  that  precedent  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  any  other  value  than  0'x. 

3.  We  have  to  consider  what  are  the  negative  suppositions  which 
correspond  to  the  positive  ones  we  have  made.  In  the  case  of  direction 
we  need  say  nothing  more ;  in  that  of  curvature,  a  purely  arbitrary 
distinction,  if  any,  must  be  made;  but  to  this  we  shall  return.  The 
occurrence  of  a  square  root  in  the  consequences  more  than  was  in  the 
premises,  is  generally  the  index  of  a  power  of  selection  as  to  sign.  This 
applies  to  the  question  of  finding  the  arc  of  a  curve ;  though  here  we 
lay  it  down  as  convenient  that  the  arc  should  be  measured  positively  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  abscissa. 

But  with  regard  to  area,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  alge* 
braical  amount  of  all  the  rectangles  from  the  arithmetical  one,  in  all 
cascB  where  the  ordinates  are  negative.  It  is  evident  that  (a*^a)  if  y 
be  negative  from  x  =  a  to  x  =  a',  J'ydx  between  the  same  limita  ia 
negative  also  :  both  from  the  summation  of  which  this  is  the  limit  (p. 
100),  and  from  this  also ;  that  M  fydx  generally  be  ^x  +  const,  we 
have 

f^ydx  =:  ^'  -  0a ; 
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and  ^'x  or  y  is  negative  from  x  =  a  the  less  to  j?  =  a'  the  greater, 
whence  (p.  131)  0a'  is  less  than  0a.  If,  then,  y  be  negative  for  any 
interval  between  the  limits  of  integration,  all  the  area  obtained  from 
that  interval  will  be  negative,  and  will  be  subtracted  in  the  result.  For 
instance,  let  the  ordinate  in  feet  be  the  sine  of  the  angle  made  at  the 
centre  by  forming  the  abscissa  into  a  circle  (repeating  the  folds  if 
necessary)  whose  radius  is  one  foot ;  or  let  y  =:  sin  x.  Then  the  area 
from  the  origin  till  the  whole  circle  is  completed  on  the  abscissa,  is 

f%  waxdx'.  but 

ysinjAr= — cosar       yo*'Binj?di?=  (— 1)  —  (  —  l)s=0. 

or  the  whole  area  OMANB  =  0, 
which  is  not  true  unless  we  consi- 
der ANB  is  n^ative,  which  it  is 
in  the  integration.  To  find  the 
arithmetical  amount  of  OMANB, 
we  first  integrate  from  j  ==  0  to 
*  =  T  giving  OMA  =  1  —  ( —  1) 
or  2  (square  feet)  :  then  integrat- 
ing from  .r  =  IT  to  or  =  2ir  we  find  (—  1)  —  (1)  or  —2,  which,  arith- 
metically considered,  is  2.  Therefore  the  whole  area,  in  the  arithmetical 
sense,  is  4  square  feet  But  if  we  remove  the  axis  of  x  to  (yW 
((Xy  =:  a)  giving  for  the  equation  y  :=  a  +  Binx.  we  find  2«a  for  the 
area,  namely,  that  O'OMANBB'  =  rectangle  0(yBB',  as  is  sufficiently 
evident.  In  this  case  the  arithmetical  consideration  of  ANB  would 
lead  us  wrong. 

With  regud  to  densitv,  we  have  no  idea  corresponding  to  that  of 
n^ative  density,  except  wnen  we  consider  it  as  immediately  connected 
with  weight.  If  the  weight  considered  be  in  air,  and  if  part  of  the  rod 
were  lighter  than  air,  then  the  tendency  of  that  part  would  be  to  rise, 
and  the  density  of  the  corresponding  part  must  be  considered  as  negative. 

ds 
Velocity  is  negative  when  —  ^Is  negative,  that  is,  (p.  131)  when  in- 

ai 

crease  of  time  decreases  ^,  or  {s  being  positive)  when  the  point  is  moving 

towards  the  origin  of  measurement.    Hence,  if  we  would  solve  the 

question  of  the  motion  of  a  point  which  moves  towards  the  origin  with 

a  velocity,  which,  absolutely  considered,  is  0/,  we  must  form  the  equa- 

ds 
tion  —  =  —  0/,  and  integrate. 
at 

dv 
Force  is  negative  when  —  is  negative,  or  when  the  velocity  diminishes 

dt 

as  the  time  increases ;   that  is,  when  the  force  lessens  (algebraically 

speaking)  the  velocity.    This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  force  muftt  be 

directed  towards  the  origin  of  measurement,  which  lessens  both  kinds  of 

velocity,  for  the  negative  velocity  is  thus  made  arithmetically  more  and 

negative,  the  positive  velocity  arithmetically  less  and  positive. 

A  P  B 

EzAic?LE. — A  body  at  rest  at  B  (AB  =  a  feet)  begins  to  be  driven 
or  attracted  (according  as  the  cause  of  motion  comes  from  behind  or 
before)  towards  the  point  A,  with  a  force  depending  upon  its  dutance. 
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80  thaty  when  at  P  (AP= j)  the  force  is  ms ;  that  is,  if,  being  0uch  uit 
is  at  P,  it  were  allowed  to  act  uniformly  for  one  second,  it  would  add 
ms  to  the  velocity  in  the  direction  PA.  In  how  many  seconds  will  the 
body  move  from  B  to  A  ? 

The  equations  ofmotton  are  -v  =  —  fns,  -r  =  »    t?  -;-  =  —  ms, 

at  at  ds 

Integrate  the  latter,  which  gives  c^  =  const.— nu". 
But  V  =  0,  when  «  =r  a  0  =  const,  ^^mc^, 

t;«=m(a«-j«)  t=    f-rr  f j=^=. 

(We  use  the  negative  sign  because  the  velocity  is  towards  A.) 

I     r     ds  1  /*\ 
7=^  I    .           =  -7=.  cos"*  I  -    +  const.  =  t. 

But  t  =  0  when  j  =  a         -p=-  cos**  (1)  +  const.  =  0    con8t.=0. 

vm 

Time  from  B  to  P  =  -7=  cos-»  (  -  ). 

Vm  V«/ 

Place  P  at  A,  or  make  f  =  0  and  whole  time  s  -=.  -. 

Vm  •* 

This  result  is  independent  of  a,  that  is,  wherever  the  point  was 
placed  at  first,  it  will  fall  to  a  in  the  same  time.  This  result  will  not 
appear  strange  when  it  is  considered  that  the  farther  the  bodv  is  placed 
from  A,  the  greater  the  force  which  begins  to  act  on  it.  If,  therefore,  a 
number  of  points  weve  placed  at  different  distances,  the  farthest  would 
immediately  begin  to  gain  on  the  nearer  ones,  and  all  might  come 
together  (as  has  been  shown  they  would)  at  the  point  A.     The  whole 

velocity  acquired  is  i/m,  a. 


Example  2. — Other  things  remaining  the  same,  let  the  force  be  -^^ 

dv  m  .      2m  ,  .       «       2m  . 

V  —  = •      r'  = h  const.,     0  = h  const. 

ds  s^  s  a 

I    r{a  —  28)ds     a  P    ds 

=  const.  *  —  sas  —  j*  +  kvers"*  —  • 

2  a 

*  ObMfTC  that  though  thii  term  ii  imroediately  mtillipliedtW*  Mmply  writ*  eMi«t« 
'■  Mor*,  b«cauM  it  is  as  bafon  nothing  but  an  undvivrnitnad  constant. 
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t  =  const.  +  yVjL  ViT^  -  -?_  ven-'  — 

V    2m  2,^  a 

a* 

But  t  =  0  when  «  =  a,  or  0  =  const.  +  0  —  r-==  vew' 2; 

2V2m 
and  T  =  vers'*  2,  whence  const.  =: 


2V2m 


Time  (from  B  to  P)  =  -^  -  \/ -5L  ^^^737+-^  veW*  -. 

2V2i?i        ^    ^  2V2m  « 


(*  =0).     Time  from  B  to  A  s 


The  velocity  increases  without  limit  (numerically)  as  P  approaches  a; 
the  reason  is  that  the  accelerating  force  increases  without  limit. 

We  now  pass  on  to  some  extensions,  which  are  necessary  in  the 
further  application  of  the  methods  contained  in  this  chapter. 


Chaftxr  III. 

ON  THE  CONNEXION  OF  DIFFERENTIATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT 

KINDS. 

When  we  propose  an  equation  between  two  or  more  Tariables,  it  may  be 
differentiated  in  as  many  different  ways  as  it  allows  of  expressing  one 
variable  in  terms  of  others.  If  we  wish  to  consider  one  variable  as 
actually  expressed  by  means  of  the  rest,  the  equation  is  written  in  the 
form  u  =  0  ('>  y*  '  •  •  • )  >  ^u^  ^^  ^^  ^  merely  required  to  signify  that  a 
relation  does  exist  between  such  variables,  we  write  0  (u,  Jr>  y,  2  . .  )=:0. 
In  the  first  case  u  is  explicitly,  in  the  second  case  implicitly,  a  function 
of  i7,  y,  2  •    •    •  . 

Certain  values  of  all  the  variables  being  taken,  which  satisfy  the 
equation^  and  increments  given  to  each,  the  permanent  existence  of  the 
relation  0  (u, . .  • )  =  0  gives  an  equation  between  the  increments,  from 
which  any  one  may  be  determined  in  terms  of  all  the  rest  Thus  taking 
t<f  ^9  y*  •  •  •  80  as  to  satisfy  the  equation,  Ar,  Ay,  • . .  may  be  assumed 
at  pleasure ;  but  Av  must  then  be  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  0  (u  +  Av, 
X  +  Ar,  y  +  ^y^  •..)=:  0.  But  there  evidently  exists  this  mutual 
coexisteoce  of  the  same  values  of  the  increments  ;  namely,  that  if 
Ax  =  a,  Ay  =  6,  ... .  will  permit  Au  =r  m  to  satisfy  the  equation, 
then  Au  =  m,  Ay  =  6. . . .  will  permit  Ar  =  a  to  satisfy  the  equation. 
For  this  condition  being  fulfilled«  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  incre- 
ments is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  rest.  Hence,  one  equation 
only  existing,  and  any  admissible  supposition  being  made  as  to  the  mar- 
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ner  in  which  Au,  Ar  •  • .  •  shall  diminish  without  limit,  the  diff.  co. 

-T-  and  3-  are  reciprocals.  For  whether  we  suppose  the  equation  to 
dx         du 

assign  uin  terms  of  x,  &c.,  or  x  in  terms  of  u,  &c.,  any  values  of  Au 
and  A<r,  which  are  simultaneously  admissible  on  the  one  supposition, 
are  the  same  on  the  other ;  so  that  Au  4-  Ar,  obtained  on  the  first  sup- 
position, is  the  reciprocal  of  Ar  -f-  Au  obtained  on  the  second ;  and 
their  limits  are,  therefore,  reciprocals.    But  it  is  far  otherwise  with 

-r-j  and  -=-j,  J-;  and  -j-- ,  &c.    The  first  requires  successive  increments 

of  X  and  a  relation  between  them^  namely,  that  of  equality ;  j:  becomes 
X  +  Ar,  then  x  +  2Aj7,  &c.  The  successive  increments  of  u  are  then 
determined  ;  and  will  not,  generally  speaking,  satisfy  that  relation  of 
equality  which,  by  a  similar  convention,  is  the  foundation  of  the  process 

by  which  -r-^  is  determined ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  u  becomes 

u  +  Ati,  u  +  2At/,  &c.,  from  which  successive  increments  of  x  are  de- 
termined, which,  in  their  turn,  are  no  longer  equal.  Observe,  that  we 
are  considering  the  2nd  diff.  co.,  not  as  the  diff.  co.  of  the  first  diff.  co., 
but  as  the  limit  of  the  second  difference  of  one  variable  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  difference  of  a  uniformly  increasing  variable  (p. 
80).  Though  the  two  results  are  the  same  in  form  and  value,  they 
are  obtained  by  different  processes,  and  the  second  process  is  frequently 
the  more  convenient  origin  to  suppose  in  reasoning. 

The  only  relation  in  which  successive  equal  increments  to  x  give  equal 
increments  to  u,  is  any  one  of  which  au  —  6jr  =  0  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  in  this  case  both  -7-^  and  ^  are  =r  0. 

cfu         d^x 
Let  0(x,  ti)  =  0  and  abbreviate  -r-.and-T— ■  into  u^"***"**^  and 

ax"        ott" 


^(.«c«t.) 


Let  u  =  <^,  X  =  Y'ti,  follow  from  x  (<^»  v)  =  0,  so  that  u^  may  be 
found  as  a  function  of  x,  or  x'  as  a  function  of  1/,  namely,  u'  =:  ^'.r, 
J  =  y V.  And  v!  and  x^  are  reciprocals  (p.  53),  whence  vf  x'  or 
0'x  •  Y^tt  =:  1 ,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
0  (x,  u)  =  0.  We  can  now  solve  the  case  in  which  vl  is  given  as  a 
function  of  u  (not  of  x  as  in  common  integration).    Let 


du 
dx 


=  U,  then  —  =  =r    x:=i  j  -^  which  suppose  =  fa^ 
Then  the  solution  of  x  s  /»  gives  u  in  terms  of  x. 

EzAMPLK.         —  =  sin  u :  required  u  in  terms  of  x. 

dx _^     1  ^  Cdu    ^   (^iinudii  _        C  d.cosu 

dtt^sinu        *"  J  sinu  **  J  l—cosVi  ""      J  1— cotH* 

where  C  may  be  any  constant  whatever. 
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To  find  the  relation  between  vl*  and  j/'  proceed  as  follows :— • 

^  —  0 x  —  ^    dx^'^  dx'  yf/u^      (M^'u)*    dx 

_  1      dyjf^u   du  _      /dttV  d^fu  _      /du V  d«j 

""       (ytt)«  (fu      <ir  "^      \dx  j     dtt«  ^      V<iry  dw'* 

d*u  ,        d*x 
To  remember  this,  write  it  -— :  aj:*+  -r—  du'  =:  0. 

da^  du* 

Differential  equations  are  frequently  written  as  if  the  diff.  co.  had 

distinct  numerators  and  denominators ;  thus,  -/^  =:P  is  written  dy = Pdx. 

dx 

Remember  that  the  second  implies  only  the  first ;  and  that  as  far  as 
first  diff.  CO.  are  concerned,  we  see  in  p.  53,  that  they  have  the  ordi- 
nary properties  of  fractions ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  for  a  beginner  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way  with  higher  diff.  co.  For  instance,  we  should 
not  recommend  him  to  write  the  preceding  thus,  d^u  dx  +  d^x  du  rr  0, 
though  it  is  certainly  true  that  upon  the  implied  suppositions  with 
r^ard  to  the  successive  increments,  A*u  •  Ax  +  A'x  .  Au  diminishes 
without  limit  as  compared  with  ( AJr)^  As  far  as  the  mechanism  of  the 
operations  is  concerned,  this  process  is  safe  enough  ;  the  risk  is  that  the 
student  should  forget,  when  there  are  several  variables,  which  of  them 
received  successive  uniform  increments  in  order  to  form  the  several 
second  differences. 


Example. 

,   ^  .   d^x^ 
u  =  sin  jr,  what  is  -r-i  ? 

d*M 

dFx 

—  sin  X           u 

di*«^ 

-       (cosjr)«^(j_^,^« 

Verification,   x 

=  sin~'ti, 

dx_       I       d*j?_     ^ 
du     Vl-u*  ^^*        ^ 

dFu 
Let  -rii  be  a  given  function  of  ii,  =  U.     Required  u  in  terms  of  x. 
dJT 

^  =  U.     LetU  =  ^,Vbeing/Udu 

*!f-^       2—    — =     2  —  —=       2  — 
dx*""  du*         dx**  dx  dudx  dx  * 


or 


^^Y  =  C  +  2V=:C  +  2/Udw,     ^=±VC+2/UdM. 


The  sign  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  also 
C,  the  arbitrary  constant. 
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djp  I  r         du 


JVc+2rUrftt 


^"      Vc+2/'Udtt  J  Vc+2/Urftt 

and  tt  being  found  from  the  last  equation,  the  problem  is  solved.  C  and 
C  are  specific  constants  when  the  problem  implies  any  conditions  for 
determining  them ;  but  when  the  question  merely  is,  what  function  of 
u  has  a  second  diflF.  co.  equal  to  a  given  function  of  w,  they  are  perfectly 
genera],  and  may  be  any  whatever. 

Verification ;  ^  =  ^  =  (C  +  2/U  du)'* 

^^      VC+2/UdM 


du 


ExAifPLB.     jTi  =  ^»    U  =  t/,    2 J*  U  (fa  =  tt* 

This  result  contains  a  complication  of  constants,  which  is  reducible 
to  simplicity,  as  very  frequently  happens  in  the  results  of  intq;ration. 
The  preceding  may  be  thus  written  : 

But  ^  €  '^'  may  be  made  anything  we  please  by  giving  the  proper  value 
to  C,  and  then  —  C  X  {  ff  ~^'  may  be  anything  else  we  please,  by  giving 
the  proper  value  to  C.  Hence  these  two  coefficients  simply  amount  to 
arbitrary  constants,  and  we  may  simply  say  that  u  =  Kc'+K'f'. 

Example  II. — Instance  of  the  transformation  of  an  equation  into 
another  of  a  totally  difierent  form  of  solution,  by  the  use  of  impoMible 

quantities.  In  the  preceding  equation,  lei  x  ^  0  V--i.  Then  u  may 
be  made  a  function  of  0.    And  we  have 

du  ^  du     do  ^     1     du 
dx^de'dI^iJT[dd' 

^^  ±f_}_du\    dS  _/    I     dVi\     I d^ 

dx«"  de  \^~i  dej'  dv  "  V^  ^^/  V^ ""       rf^' 

Therefore  -  ^=:u,  or^'  +  tt  =  0  gives ti  =  K«*^^+  K'f-^'-"^ 

(p.  119)  =(K+K')coBe+ V~l  (K-KOsine  =  CcosO+C'sine, 
on  similar  reasoning  to  that  immediately  preceding  this  article.  We 
shall  now  produce  the  same  result  directly. 
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or  a«Mn-»  (^)+C',  u= VCtin(e-CO=Vc  cosC'sine- VCsinC  coee. 

Awame 
VCcosC'sK,  —  ^8hiC'=K',<irtaiiC's=--^'.  C=K«+K» 

and  u  =  K  sin  0  +  K'  COS  9,  in  form  as  before. 

EzAJf  PLK  III. — ^Initance  of  a  more  complicated  integration,  attained 

Vy  preserving  the  less  complicated  form,  but  generalizing  the  constants 

d'tt 
into  variable  functions.     Let  -rs  +  «*  =  T,    a  given  function  of  0. 

Whatever  the  solution  may  be,  it  can  be  repesented  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways  by  KsinO  +  K'cos6,  if  K  and  K'  be  functions  of  6. 
If  it  were  «  s=  6*,  and  if  we  chose  to  assume  K  +  K'  =  6,  we  can 
satisfy  the  conditions  K  sin  6  +  K'  cos6  ==  a*  and  K  +  K'  =:  0  by  the 
aimple  method  of  algebraic  solution,  which  gives 

K=(6«-e  cos^)^  (sin B  ^  cosO)    K'=  (6sin 6— 0«)-^(sin  6— cos 6). 

Therefore,  not  only  may  we  assume  tc  ==  K  sin  6  +  K'  cos  6,  but  even 
then  we  are  at  liberty  to  assign  any  relation  we  please  between  K  and  K', 
which  does  not  contmlict  their  being  functions  of  6.  Let  us  make  the 
assumption,  which  gives 

-rT=Kcose  — K'BmO  +  -;;-sine+-^-  cose. 

Let  our  assumed  relation  be  -3-  sin  0  +  — ~-  cos  0  =  0. 

dQ  dO 

•    Then^  =  Kco80-K' «inO 
du 

d*u       •,.«>•,#      ^   dK,      _    dKf  .  -  rfK      ^    </K'    .    ^ 

---=-K8in6-K'cosO+-r-cosO— -3-  sin6=-u+-j^cos0--=r-  sm  e, 
(jtr  du  off  du  do 


„     dK      ^      dK'  .   ^ 
and  0  =  -jfl  Bin  9  +  — ^  cob  6 


'dK         ^      ^ 
f'  =  -T.ine 


by  the  ordinary  solution  of  algebraical  equations.     Hence 

K=/Tcosade  +  C,    K'=— yTsinede +C' 

u  =  C  sine  +  C'cose  +  sin^/T  cose  cie-cose  fTsmedS, 

The  above  solution  makes  use  of  the  following  notion.  When  T=0, 
we  have  found  a  solution  which  contains  two  constants.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, then,  that  a  similar  form,  but  with  more  complicated  coefficients 
for  sin  e  and  cos  e  than  simple  constants,  will  be  the  solution  of  the 
more  complicated  equation.  This  of  course  is  no  argument,  but  only 
reason  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try  ti  =  K  sin  e  -f  K'  cos  e,  in 
the  manner  preceding.  Our  suspicion  turns  out  to  be  correct  in  this 
case. 
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dflS+*'-^>    tt=C8in^+C'co80+Bin0/9coB0<l9-.coBd/eBm6iW 

/0co8  0d0=  6  sill  6— /sin  6  cf0  =  6  sin 6+ cos  6 
fe  sinOde  =  -6co8 0+/cosa  rfe  =  -6cos  6+  "sinO 
1*  =  C  sin  d  +  C  cos  a  +  0  which  may  easily  be  verified, 

^*  rfoi+^^^^'^'^^^^^n^+C'coBa+sine/cos'erfa-jcose/siQaeie 

/co8«0  rfa=/(i+^coB26)  de  =  i6+i8in2a,  /sin  26da=-|coB2a 

M=C8in0+C'coBa+ja8ine  +  iBin2asine  +  |coB6coB2^ 
=  C sin e+C'cos e+l esin 6  +  ^cob  6 

=  C  sin  0+ C  cos  6+i  B  sin  6.     (Explain  this  step  ?) 

^*  d^"*"""^'  '*=C8ina+C'co8a+8ine/€*coBed^-.co8^yV8ined9 

/fi*  cose  46=5*  8ma-/f8ine(ft?,/€' sine  cto=- ^cose+Zf-cosOdB 
fs'cosBde^i^  (sine  +  cose)    /s-sinederz  j-f*  (sine  -  cose) 

w  =  C  sine  +,C'co8e  +  |6*. 
We  shall  afterwards  have  to  return  to  this  equation. 

Show,  in  a  similar  manner,  that  ^  —  u  =  X  (a  function  of  x) 

gives  v  =  Cf  +  C'B-'  +  i^ft-'Xdx-.ir'ffXdx. 
We  have  placed  the  first  two  diflfcrcntial  coefficients  by  themselves, 
not  only  because  it  is  comparatively  uncommon  to  see  thiid,  Ac.  diff.  co! 
»n  applications,  but  aUo  because  we  ate,  as  has  been  seen,  in  possession 
of  a  general  method  of  solvmg  the  inverse  cases,  or  those  of  the  Inteml 
Calculus.  That  is,  we  can  reduce  the  solution  of  u'  =:  U  or  of  tt"=U 
to  the  finding  of  a  common  integral.  But  we  are  not  in'  possession  of 
any  such  method  with  regard  to  «"'  =  U,  u"  =  U,  &e.,  ani^  equa- 
tions can  only  be  reduced  to  explicit  integration  (with  our  present 
knowledge)  in  a  very  few  particular  cases. 

Pkoblem-To  express  g.  g.  &c.  in  terms  of  g.g.  &c. 
p.ge(153).y'=-$.    j£=^  =  ^(_i^\ 

_       tt'tt'"  — 3tt"« 
NB.  In  differentiating  a  fraction  of  which  the  denominator  is  a 

FnZela.  S:;?:!!'  "  ^^«>"'  '"^"^^^  ^  ™^  <•«»«<=«» 

differentiate  as  if  the  function  wen  P.}.Q  with  these  alterations. 
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1.  After  differentiating  Q,  multiply  the  tenn  by  n  .  2  .  instead  of  Q* 
in  the  denominator,  write  Q"'*''. 

dx  Q"  Q*  Q-+» 

du'^du     ^  du\         u"        /      rfxV        u'*        )'\du^^l?) 

We  leave  the  following  to  the  student : 

The  problem  which  we  have  solved  amounts  to  this  :  given  u  =  0.r, 
and  therefore  the  power  of  differentiating  u  with  respect  to  x^  required 
the  diff.  CO.  of  x  with  respect  to  u,  without  the  necessity  of  actually 
inverting  the  equation  u  =:  ^^r,  and  making  it  j*  =  Y^.  Hence,  when- 
ever Maclaurin's  Theorem  applies,  we  can  from  u  =  0jr,not  only  expand 
u  in  powers  of  x,  but  also  x  in  powers  of  u.  For  we  know  that  in 
every  case  where  an  infinite  series  is  admissible,  we  have  (p.  74.) 


*=(jf)  + 


where  by  (j?),  (  t-  )  >  &c.  are  meant  their  values  when  ti  =:  0.    Now, 

when  u  =  0,  let  X  =  ik ;  or  let  0ik  =  0  :  then  (j/)  (x'O,  &c.  can  be 
foond  by  making  «  ^  i^  on  the  second  sides  of  the  preceding  relations,  in 
which  «',  u"^  &c.  are  all  functions  of  x.  Let  A,  At  A,,  &c.  be  the 
values  of  y  x"  y",  &c.  when  x^k;  then  we  have 

u'  11^  lit^ 

ar  =  *  +AiU  +  A«— +A,  — +  A,  ^  3  4+  >   •   •   • 

ExAMFLK. — Given  u  =  ax-^-bJi^  +  c**+ej?*  +/x*+  &c.  required  j?  in 
terms  of  ti. 

Here,  when  tt£=0,on^*  value  of  *  is  ir=0,  and  we  will  therefore  sup- 
pose tf  and  jr  to  be  beginning  together  from  being  simultaneously  =  0, 
by  which  we  shall  pn^uce  a  series  for  jf,  which  will  be  true  until  we 
come  to  another  value  d?  =  A,  which  makes  u  =  0,  after  which  we 

•  There  may  be  (often  will  be,  we  say,  but  perhaps  the  student  may  not  have 
come  to  the  point  at  which  this  is  proved)  an  infinite  number  of  other  values  of  x 
which  wiU  make  «  =  0.  The  practice  of  assuming  that  x=:0  is  Ike  value  (meaning 
the  only  value)  of  x  which  nukes  v^O  infests  elementary  works,  l>oth  English  and 
Fiench,  to  a  great  degree.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  student  has  finished 
his  elcmentaiy  conise,  be  learos  that  sevexal  of  his  general  theorems  aie  not  general 
stall 
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must  take  another  series  beginning  from  the  simultaneous  yalues  m  =  0, 
x^ki  &c.     Consequently,  we  find 

u'  =o+26a?+3    cj*  4-4       e^4-5  /j?*4- .. .,  A|=  a 

m"=       26  +2.3ca?  +3.4    e^+4.5       /x^+ .  .•,  A,=:26 

14'"=  2.3c    4-2.3.4ex+3.4.&    /af*+ . ..,  A,=2.3c 

tt*'=  2.3. 4e  +2.3.4.5/j?  +  ...,A4=2,3,4e 

vT  =  2.3.4.5/ +..mA»=2.3.4.5./ 

&c.  &c.  &c 

^^^^^Ai'a'^^^        A,»-      a^'^*^^"-  A.*       ""  a» 

A»*A4  —  lOAi  A»A.  +  1 5  A.»  24  aV  — 120  oftc  + 120  6^ 


(07-)  =  ~ 


(*0=- 


A^        ■"  a' 

A»»A,- 15  Ai'A^— 10  A,*Aa*  4-  105  (A»A,  -  A.«)  A,« 


A|- 

_    120  a"/—  720  a*6e  — 360  aV  +  420  (6flc  —  46»)  6* 


»• 


Substitute  in  (1)  and  write  the  terms  in  a  form  alternately  poaitiye 
and  negative,  which  gives 

1  6     .  .   2b*  — ac   .      a»e  — 5a6c  +  56»    . 

J  =-« zu*  + 1 — «•  — = ur 

a         (T  cr  a; 

6a*6e  +  3aV  —  «•/+ 1  (2  &•  —  3  ac),6«  .   . 

+ ^ ii»  +  .    .    . 

cr 

Thustt=j?4-2J^+3J!*+...  gives x=:tt—Su«+5i**—  14tt*+42ti*+&c. 

We  recommend  the  student  to  trv  various  cases,  and  shall  proceed  to 

observe  of  this  reversion^  as  it  is  called,  of  the  series  a«  +  6j^  + 

that  n  terms  of  the  series  determine  n  terms  of  the  reverse  series,  so  that 
two  terms  of  the  latter  are  given  when  a  and  6  are  given,  three  terms 
when  a,  6,  and  c  are  given,  and  so  on.  We  now  proceed  to  another 
case  of  our  main  subject* 

Instead  of  supposing  u  to  be  an  explicit  function  of  «,  let  us  now  sup- 
pose tt  =  x^  '  =  ft^  BO  that  u  and  x  are  not  connected  together  by  a 
given  equation,  but  by  one  implied  in  the  coexistence  of  these  equations, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  by  eliminating  L  Let  accents  now  denote 
difierentiations  with  respect  to  t^  and  let  the  question  be  to  find  the 
diff.  CO.  of  u  with  respect  to  x,  in  terms  of  those  of  u  and  x  with  respect 
to/. 

dt^  dt  dx  ^  x^     dt*  ""  df  VJt'y  rfx  ""         x'* 
da/""  V* 

EzBmcisK.— If  uszai+b0^ce+  ...  and  xssa^  t-k-biC+Ct  <•+... 
find  the  three  first  terms  of  u  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers  of  x. 
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The  equatiou  u:=:^  can  be  made  to  result  from  two  others  of  the 
form  tf=x<  xszifft  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways;  for  assuming  x' 
at  pleasure,  ^ft  can  be  found  by  determining  x  from  0x  =:  x'-  But 
whatever  x<  and  ^t  may  be,  consistently  with  u=X'  and  x=Yr<  giving 
«=0jr,  the  function  (j/  u"— uVO-t-J?"  will  always  be  the  same  func- 

tion  of  *,  being  always  -7—.    Thus  u  =  'v  a?    follows  from  any  case  of 

the  foUowing, 

u  =:  x<    X  —  (xO\  giving  u^  =  xf^,     tt"  :»  j^% 

^-  3  (XO'  X'^      *"  ^  3  (xO'  X"«  +  6x«  (xW  or 

^'  {3(x0'x'O' 

=  —  TT-  =  —  -.-  X"*,  the  same  as  firom  u  =  Vj., 

27    (xO  3  3 

EzsRCisx.    If  u  be  a  function  of  /,  <  of  v,  and  v  of  jp,  show  that 

dPu  ^d^u  di^  d^       d^t  dud^        dtidt   dS) 
d^  ^  5F'5ir»5i«  ■*■  d^did^H  dv'd? 

and  verify  this  in  the  case  of  u  =:  ^,  <  =  v',  v  =:  j?*.    To  avoid  the 

inconvenience  of   parentheses,  it  is  usual  to  write  -t-|    instead   of 

(£)•  • 

We  now  resume  the  supposition  (page  151)  of  there  being  several 
variables  independent  of  each  other.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  let  us 
suppose  tt  =  ^  (x,  y).  We  have  established  all  that  is  necessary  re- 
specting successive  differentiations  made  on  the  supposition  that  x 
becomes  .r  +  Ax,  x  -f  2A  x,  &c.  in  succession  while  y  remains  constant, 
or  that  y  becomes  y  +  %»  &c.,  while  x  remainsr  constant.  But  we 
have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  differentiations  in  which  first  one  and  then 
the  other  is  supposed  to  vary. 

— .  du 

The  diff.  co.  with  respect  to  x  is  written  -^^  and  that  with  respect  to 

du 

y,  -T-.     But  we  carmoi  too  emphatically  remind  the  student  not  to 

extend  the  analogies  which  (page  54)  have  been  shown  to  exist 
between  diff,  co,  and  algebraic  fractions  when  all  the  variables  are 
amnededy  to  the  case  where  there  ate  variables  independent  of  each 
other.  In  the  present  case  y  may  vary  independently  of  x,  and  «r  of  y ; 
the  variation  of  u  takes  different  forms  according  to  the  difiisrent  sup- 
positions. Hence  Au  springing  from  a  change  of  x  into  Ax  is  altogether 
a  different  function  from  Aa  which  comes  from  changing  y  into  Ay.  If 
we  have  occasion  to  use  them  together,  we  must  invent  a  symbol  of  dis- 
tinction :  but  since  we  want  nothing  but  diff*.  co.  or  limits  of  ratios,  the 
apparent  denominator  is  sufficient  distinction. 
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When  we  see  3-,  we  know  that  it  was  the  variation  of  x  which  made 
ax 

the  variation  of  u  by  which  this  fraction  was  obtained. 

Similarly,  as  to  second  differences,  A'u  may  either  represent  the  dif- 
ference {x  varying)  of  the  difference  (x  also  varying) ;  or  the  difference 
(y  varying)  of  the  difference  {x  varying)  ;  or  the  difference  (x  varying) 
of  the  difiference  (y  varying) ;  or  lasdy,  the  difference  (y  varying)  of 
the  difference  (y  varying).  In  all,  A*tt  is  the  difference  of  the  differ^ 
encey  but  to  each  repetition  of  the  word  difference  a  supposition  is  im- 
plied as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  difference  was  obtained.  The  two 
cases  in  which  the  variable  is  the  same  in  both  have  been  already 
treated,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  notation.  For  whereas  hitherto 
there  has  been  only  one  quantity  which  does  or  can  vary,  we  must  now 
introduce  another  quantity  as  a  possible  variable,  but  which,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  vary,  has  all  the  properties  of  a  constant.  Thus  hitherto  we 
have  included,  for  instance,  2cx  —  .r*  under  the  general  symbol  0i  : 
whereas,  in  future,  if  we  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  make 
c  variable,  we  shall  write  it  <f>  (x,  c).  Thus  A^  (j?,  c)  =  0  (x  -f  Ar,  c) 
—  0  (jr,  c)  is  an  equation  of  the  same  force  and  meaning  as  A0jr=: 
0  (x  +  Ar)  —  0jr,  with  this  addition  only,  that  we  remind  the  reader 
of  the  quantity  c,  which  might  have  varied,  had  we  thought  fit,  but 
which,  in  the  preceding  equation,  does  not  vary. 

We  shall  take  A*u  where  u  =  ^  (x,  y)  on  the  four  possible  suppo- 
sitions 

when  X  only  varies     Au  =  0  (x-|-  Ar,  y)  —  0  (x,  y) 

when  y  only  varies    Au  =  0  (x,  y +Ay)  —  0(x,  y) 

X  varies  twice, 

A««=0(x+2Ax,  y)-20(x+Ax,y)+0  (x,  y) 

X  varies,  then  y, 

A«tt=0(x+Ar,  y +Ay)-0(x,  y+^y)  -0(«+Ax,  y)+0(x,  y) 

y  varies,  then  x, 

A«M=:0(x+Ar,y+Ay)-0(x-f  Ax,y)-0(x,y+Ay)  +  0(r,y) 

y  varies  twice 

A«t«=4>(x,  y-h2Ay)— 20(x.  y+Ay)-h0(x,  y), 

the  second  and  third  of  these  are  the  same :  that  is,  in  a  second  dif- 
ference, formed  from  one  variation  of  x  and  one  variation  of  y,  it  is 
indifferent  which  is  supposed  to  vary  first  From  this  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  order  of  the  suppositions  as  to  variations  when  these  variations 
are  altogether  independent  of  each  other,  is  itself  immaterial.  For  a 
moment  let  D  and  A  refer  to  x  and  y.  Then  A  (Du)  =  D  (Au),  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  omit  the  brackets.  Then  AADu  =  ADAu  or 
AA. Du  =  AD  (Au)  =  DAAu,  that  is  A*.Du  =:  D.AVi,  &c.  &c.  Ge- 
nerally A".D"u  =  D'.  A^u. 

Let  US  now  expand  each  term  of  the  differences  by  Taylor's  theorem, 
applying  the  theorem  of  Lagrange  (page  73)  at  the  second  differentia- 
tion. 

Let  Ax  =  ^  Ay  =:  A,  and  let  differentiation  with  reapect  to  xr  only, 
to  y  only,  be  denoted  by  an  accent  above  or  below :  while^  when  there 
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ire  two  diffierentiatioD8  with  different  variables,  tke  one  which  is  made 
fint  has  its  accent  in  parentheses.    Thus 

<^(jc  +  Aj,  y)  =:  0  (*,  y)  +  <P'  (x.  y)A  +  4>"  (.x  +  eh,y)^    0<l 

*(*,  y+Ay)  =  0(j:,y)  +  *,  (*.  y)  A  +  *«  (t,  y  +  X*)  j    X  <  1. 
In  the  fint  write  y+Ay  for  y,  and  develope  the  tWb  fint  terms 

0(jr+Ajr,y+Ay)=0(jr,  y)+0/(*iy).*+0//(j?,y+>^A)  - 

From  the  last  increased  by  0  (x,  y)  subtract  the  sum  of  the  two.  pre- ' 
ceding^  which  gives  A'u  (where  both  x  and  y  vary  once) ;   or 

A««=«,<"  (*.y).«+0„«(*,y+/i*)  —■ 
+  ^  {*"  (*+eA.  y +*)  -  «"  (x  +  e*.  y)}. 

But  ^'  (jf+flA,  y+*)— 0"  (jr+^A,  y)  =0^<">  (*+eA, y+pA).*,  «<! . 
Divide  both  sides  of  the  preceding  by  Az<  Ayi  and  we  have 
^  =  *« (jf,y)  +  **, «  (*,y+;iA).*+40/'>(x+eA,  y+t.A)  .  A, 
in  which  if  we  suppose  A  and  A. to  diminish  without  limit,  we  have 

If  we  had  proceeded  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  only  of 
nbstituting  x+£kx  in  0(x,  y+ Ay)  instead  of  y-fAy  in  0  (x  +  Ax,  y) 
we  should  have  found 

^^o(^^=<f/,,ix,y)  =  ^(|*(x.  y)). 

where  in  the  first  we  have  A'u  (x  varies,  then  y) ;  in  the  second  A*tf 
(y  varies,  then  x).  But  these  two  are  always  the  same,  and  therefore 
the  first  sides  are  identical,  being  limits  of  the  same  function.  Hence 
the  second  sides  are  the  same ;  or  when  two  differentiations  are^  per- 
formed with  respect  to  two  variables  independent  of  each  other,  the 
order  is  immaterial. 

For  instance  u  =:  t^  sin  v    -r  =  fi^.2x.Bin  y     ---  =  5'*.co8v 

^     dx  ^     dy  ^ 

d   /du\       ^j  ^  d  /^du\         •  - 
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<fu  du 

Now,  aa   -j-r  is  so  denoted,  because  though  originally  obtained  thuA 


d  /du\  A'li 

T'i  T-  )  t  it  is  shown  to  be  the  limit  of  7-r-- 
dx\dxj  (Ax) 


jTI  jZ  )  >  *^  ^*  shown  to  be  the  limit  of  7x7^  >    ^^  "^*  manner  let 


1;-  ( -r-  )  be  denoted  by  -; — r-,  because  it  is  shown  to  be  the  limit  of 
dy\dx  J  '   dydx 

-  — r— .     And  if  we  place  on  the  right  hand  the  increment  of  the  va- 
riable with  respect  to  which  differentiation  first  takes  place,  we  may 
.  express  that  the  order  of  the  differentiations  is  indifferent  by  the  follow* 
ing  eqtl&tion, 

d^u    ^     dPu 
dy dx  '^  dk  dy' 

In  a  similar  wa^  it  may  be  shown, .  J.  That  A"'*^t/,  where  x  varies  m 
times,  and  y  varies  n  times,  is  the  same  in  whatevet  order^  the  variations 
may  be  made ;  and  also  that  m  differentiations  with  respect  to  j?,  followed 
by  n  differentiations  with  respect  to  y^  ifi  whatever  order  they  inay  \t 
made,  will  give  the  same  result,  namely,  the  limit  of 

'■;    -^  .-)  which  limit  we  represent  by  -T-r-rr- 
*  Ax^Ay  ^  '  dj^  cfy* 

But  it  will  materially  fkcilitate  the  transition  from  ^(x)  to  ^(r,y), 
where  or  and  y  are  independent,  and  both  vary^  if  we  pass  through  the 
case  where  y  is  a  function  of  or.  In  that  case  we  have  the  partiatdiff.  co. 
(page  91)  just  considered  and  the  total  diff.  cq.  connected  toggether.by 
^he  equation 

d.u  ^  ^^   I    ^^^9 
dx         dx        dy  dx 

t      dy 
Repeat  this  pocess,  (remember  that  -^  does  not  contain  y) 

d^,u  ^  d  /du      du  dy\       d  /du      du  dy\  dy 
dx^  ^ dx\dx      dydx)      dy\dx      dydxj'dx 

'^  da^^  dxdy'  dx'^dyd^'^'d^ydi'^dy^d?^ 

or       <^««  _.<^«   ,   g    (fiu  dy      d^udj^      dudPy 
ctr"       3?  dxdydx'^  dy*dj^  ^  dydx^' 

If  we  Uke  the  simple  relation  y  =  «r  +  6  we  have  the  foUowing :— 
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—  —  **  4-  ^ 
dx  ■"£•       dy  ^ 


(At 
d«d|y  ' 

,  2a  + 

dht  , 

•'^4. 

dj^dy ' 

,  3a  + 

dxdjf'' 

.3«^  + 

d*u 

4a  + 

6o»  + 

(A) 


the  law  of  which,  and  its  connexion  with  the  binomial  theorem,  is 
obvious. 

Now  apply  Taylor's  Theorem  with  the  theorem  as  to  its  limits  to  the 
expansion  of  f  (x  +  Ar,  y  -f  Ay),  y  +  Ay  being  a  (x+Aj)  +6,  and  Vti 
^i,  be  the  nth  totid  diff.  co.  just  obtained.    This  gives  (Ar  =  A). 

*(,4-Ar.y+4;y)=«+^A  +  g?^+ +  UC^.H^^  (B). 

To  eicpand  the  last,  observe  that  if  4>^^  i^yy)  represent  the  partial 
(m+n)th  diff.  co.  in  wliich  x  Taries  m  times,  and  y  n  times,  we  have 

UJ5^H^=  <ff  (x+eh,  y+Oah)  +  0,-*  (x+eh,  y+0ak)na  +..... 
Substitute  in  (B)  from  the  set  (A),  which  gives,  making  ah  or  Ay= A, 

i 

-f-  the  result  of  writing  x+Oh  for  op,  y+^A  for  y,  in 

2.3...nl<id^  doT-^dy  dy'*      f 

•  •    •    •    • 
which  equation  contains  Xy  y,  A,  and  ky  and  not  a  or  b.     But  it  is  true 
for lall  Wluet  of  aand  h^  that  is,  true  for  all  values  of  y  and  k.  Con- 
sequently this  equation  is  always  true  whether  y  be  a  function  of  x  or  not 

A  theorem  of  the  same  sort  may  be  found  for  a  function  of  x,  y,  and  x^ 
by  making  y=rai2^f-6,  zz=:ex'{'fy  and  proceeding  in  the  manner  above» 
But  the  following  consideration  wiU  tend  to  fix  the  method  in  the 
memoij)  as  well  as  to  introduce  a  remarkable  view  of  the  subject. 

If  toere  be  a  number  of  operations  succesaively  performed  upon  ui 
denoted  by  Ai,  A^  &c.,  and  if  they  be  all  of  what  is  called  the  con- 
vertible  kind,  namely,  if  Ai  performed  upon  A^u  gives  the  same  as  At 
performed  upon  AtU ;  and  also  of  the  distributive  kind,  by  which  we 
mean  that  Ai  (a  -f  6  —  c)  is  the  same  as  A|  a  +  Ai6  —  Ai  c,  &c. ;  we 

M  2 
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may  for  every  euch  eet  of  operations  invent  a  new  algebra,  or  ahow  Aat 
the  old  one  has  been  more  than  necessarily  limited,  as  follows.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  processes  of  algebra,  we  find  that,  so  far  as  the  juxta-position 
of  letters  is  concerned,  whether  by  multiplication  or  division  (which  is  a 
case  of  multiplication)  it  is  the  convertibility  and  distributiveness  of 
the  operation  denoted  by  ab  which  gives  the  form  of  all  processes  after 
addition  and  subtraction.  Let  us  suppose  we  know  that  a,  6,  &c.  are 
magnitudes,  and  that  we  assume  addition,  subtraction,  and  the  rule  of 
signs.  But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  know  anything  of  the  meaning  of 
ab  except  this,  that  whatever  it  be,  it  is  the  same  as  6a,  and  also  that 
a  (6  db  c)  and  ab  ±  ac  must  mean  the  same  things.  That  is,  let  us 
assume  ab  to  be  1.,  some  magnitude  in  its  result  2.  obtained  by  a  double 

operation  of  a  convertible  and  distributive  character.    Again,  of  t    let 

a  a 

ucr  know  nothing,  except  that  -r  6  or  6  ~  means  a.    Then  all  the  rest 

0  0 

of  algebra  follows  in  the  same  forms  of  expression  as  when  a6  means 
multiplication.     For  instance, 

(a  +  6)  (c  +  d)  means  (a  +  6)  c  +  (a  +  6)  d, 

cuf  which 

(a^  b)e  means  c(/i  +  b)  or  ca'{'cb9  &Qd  (a+b)  d  means  ad  +  bi^ 

and  so  on.  Now  among  the  operations  which  are  convertible  and  dis- 
tributive we  have  1.  successive  differentiations  with  respect  to  the  stme 
variable, 

d^\d?)^  dx-^"^  ''  djr\dx^)*     d^^^^^^'^dP'^  dor* 

2.  Independent  difiereiitiations ;  for  instance, 

d  du         d  du  d  (du        dv\  d^u  d^v 

dx  dy        dy  dx  dx  \dy        dxj        dx  dy         dx*' 

3.  Differentiation  and  multiplication  by  a  constant, 

and  the  same  for  finite  differences.  Now  consider  the  theorem 

.    d u  .    ,   dhi  h*    .   d'u    h* 
u  +  ^u^u+^.h  +  --  +  ^—+ 

We  make  a  step,  the  details  of  which  the  student  cannot  follow, 
further  than  to  show  the  coincidence  of  some  of  its  results  with  those 
already  obtained.  We  assume  all  the  formube  of  common  algebra  in  the 
case  of  convertible  and  distributive  operations.  The  last  equation  (looking 
merely  at  the  operations  performed  on  u,  and  considering  diftrentiation 

with  respect  to  x  as  an  operation  whose  symbol  is  -p,  which  for  a  mo- 

dx 
ment  we  call  D)  is 


2    ^       2.3   •  » 


1  +A  =  1  +  D.A  +  D'^-  +  D»„^+ =«»' 
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the  last  symbol  must  be  to  the  student  at  present  a  symbol  of  abbre* 
viation,  derived  from  looking  at  the  expansion,  and  remembering  what 
i\  would  be  if  D  were  a  quantity.  That  is,  if  we  treat  A  and  D  as 
quantities,  in  the  equation  (1  +  ^)u  =  s^'^^v^  until  the  expansion  of 
both  sides  is  made,  and  u  replaced  after  A  and  D,  D*,  &c.,  and  if  we 
then  restore  to  A  and  D  their  meaning  as  symbols  of  operation,  we  have 
a  true  result.  Now  let  A'  and  IX  imply  a  difference  and  diff.  co.  with 
respect  to  y,  and  we  have  accordingly  (Ay  =  k) 

i»  + Ai«  + A'(u  + At/)=ii+Att  +  D'(u  + Att)ik+ .   .   . 

or  collecting  operations  as  before, 

(1  +  A')  (1  +  A) li  =  €^  ^(g''  *)  u  =  g'**+'**\ii ; 

the  last  result  being  that  which  would  exist  if  D  and  D',  &c.  were 
quantities.  Let  us  try  the  same  mode,  namely,  treat  D,  A,  &c.  as  quan- 
tities until  the  development  is  completed,  and  then  restore  the  original 
meaning.    We  thus  have 

(1+A)  (1+A0u=  {1  +  (DA+  D'Ji>  -f  i(DA+D'A)«  +  ...}u 

=  u+ADtt+Aiyu+i  (A'D«u  +2WDD'u+A'D'*u)  +.. 

which  evidently  agrees  with  the  expansion  in  page  163. 

We  shall  now  follow  the  preceding  method  freely,  in  order  to  sho# 
that  its  results  are  true.  Firstly,  what  should  A'^  mean,  or  -  ,  consi- 
dered as  a  symbol  of  (^)eration  7  By  definition  A  ( A~^  jc)  means  x,  or 
if  Atf  =  je,  14=:  A"'*. 

But  Afx  =  ^  (x  +  Ax)  —  f  (x),  and  if  A0x  =:  Y^x,  we  find  that 
the  foUowing  is  one  solution,  if  not  the  only  solution,  of  A^x  s  Y^x. 
^  =  G  +  y(x—  Ax)  +  y(x  —  2Ax)+....  ad  infinitum, 

which,  by  changing  x  into  x  +  Ar,  and  subtracting,  gives  A  ^  x  =  fx; 
C  being  any  constant  whatsoever.  This  we  have  introduced  merely 
to  show  that  the  relation  in  question  is  capable  of  being  satisfied;  what- 
ever  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  A^x  =  ^^x  may  be,  let  it  be 
denoted  by  0x  =  A~'  fx.  We  proceed  by  assummg  that  the  form  in 
which  the  binomial  theorem  enters  remains  true  when  we  make  the 
exponent  negative  and  =  —  1,  and  we  obtain  the  following,  in  which 
the  first  side  of  the  final  result  is  a  symbol  to  be  explained,  the  second 
side  (if  the  peculiar  assumptions  we  are  considering  lead  to  no  error) 
admitting  of  explanation. 

A  =  £~—  1  A-  =  (€~  —  1)"  A-»  =  (f~—  1)-', 

or  £r'u=z{€'^-'iy\u. 

m 

If  our  process  be  correct,  the  expansion  of  the  second  side,  in  powers 
of  D  as  a  quantity,  and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  meaning  of 
IV^,  should  give  an  explicable  result.  That  it  will  do  so,  we  shall  show 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work ;  at  present,  we  shall  take  an  instance 
we  can  more  easily  verify. 

Since 

1  +  A  =  «**,  we  have  Dh:±  log  (1+A)    A  Du  =  log  (1  +  A)v. 
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On  expftnding  tb^  aecond  side,  and  resloriDf  the  meaning  of  A*tti  im 
lutve 

A^s=  Ati— iAS*  +  i  AH*— iAH4+ 

We  may  easily  verify  tbia  result  on  particiilar  cases.  Thus  when 
l»  =  ^,  Au  7=i^^h  +  3xV  +  tf,  A«u  =  3A (2*A  +  A")  4- 3***  A»u 
=  6A%  A^tt  =  0,  &c. 

•    •    Ai«-*A*i/  +  tA«ii=3Aa^,  whicbisalsoA^. 

ax 

We  may  now  consider  ourselves  as  having  advanced  by  the  route  of 

analogy  to  a  theorem  which  we  should  never  otherwise  have  suspected, 

but  of  which  we  have  not  yet  got  demonstration.     But  having  the 

theorenty  it  is  easy  to  furnish  a  demonstration.     Firstly,  we  shall  show 

du 
thtt  J-  Hiay  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  form  of  A  Au  +  B  A^u  +••• 

The  accents  denoting  differential  co-efficients,  we  have 

h*  h* 

2  ^        2.3 

Take  the  difference  A  of  both  sides,  which  gives  A'u=  AAu'  + 
ih*Au!'  +  .  .  .  and  in  place  of  each  term  write  its  corresponding 
fi^ries  derived  from  using  the  theorem  just  given  with  u',  w",  &c.  This 
gives  for  A*  u  a  series  of  the  form 

A'u  =  u'^h*  +  Mu'"  A*  +  Nu"  A*  -f  .   . 

Repeat  the  process,  writing  for- Au'^  &c.  their  values,  and  we  have 
A«M  =  u'" A*+  M'tt" A*  +  N' u' A»  +  .   .   • 

and  so  on ;  where  Af  >N,M',&c.  are  specific  fractions  determined  in  the 
process.  Substitute  every  one  of  these  in  the  series  A  Au  +  B  A'u  -f 
C  A'u  -{*••••  I  And  we  have 

A  (vfh  +  tt"  ^*  + 1*"'  ^  +  &c-  )  +  B (u''A»+  Mun*  +  &c) 

+  C(tt"V +  ....) 

which  can  be  made  identical  with  A-r-byAcsl,    iA  +  B=:0, 

or 

r-r  A-f~^B  +  C=:0,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  any 
^  •«) 

tc^rm,  for  as  soon  as  we  know  that  any  form  of  Au'  can  be  expanded 

into  A  Au  4-  B  A'u  +  ....  where  .A,  fi,  &c.  are  independent  of  the 

function  chosen,  and  of  A,  we  can  immediately  find  a  function  which 

shall  point  out  what  these  co-efficients  must  be.     Let  n  =  (1  +a)',  and 

let  A  =  1  i  then  we  must  have  Au  s  (1  -f  a)'. a    AVi  =  (1  4.  d)'.^ 

(I  +ay  log(l  +a)  as  A  (1 +0)',  a+B  (1 4-o)' a»  +  C  (1  +ay. «^+.... 
or     log  (1+a)  =  Aa+Ba»+  Co*  +  .  • .  .c=  a  —  Jo^  +  +  fl^+ — 
whence  A  s:  1,    B  s  —  i, .  G  :7  h  &c* 
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Ltt  the  stodeBt  worn  iaterpiet  Ibe  ^lowig,  aaid  venfy  Iha  Menid.      ^ 

*(*+4r.  yf  Ay,  *  +  A*)  =  !^''^*''*'^*^»*(»»  y.  0 

By  D~^  or  (  J-  J   9  we  are  to  mean,  by  definition,  a  function  sucli 

that  D  (D^'tt)  =  u,  0'  jT  '  "T^i  *=  **>  whence  (  nr  )    «*   i«  yt*«tp- 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  last,  and  aee  whether  we  can  derive  a  verifiable 
theorem  from 

(l)-.(P^=.a.i)-p  =  .(-^^(0-*.)p. 

Ttiia  may  be  immediately  verified  by  parta ;  tbu| 

We  shall  conclude,  for  the  present,  with  another  remarkable  instance. 
Taking  Taylor's  Theorem,  anA  chmiging  k  into  —  A,  we  have 

^   48  A  nfny  be  ai^hiog  whatever,  let  it  ^  «9.and  a  simple  transpih 
sition  gives 

4>x  =  *(0)  +  *'j?  *^*"^  ^  +:*^'^  jj  -  &c. 

where  (ii)  is  the  value  of  u  when  drs  0.    As  this  is  true  ^r  all  ftinctions, 
substitute  the  nth  diff.  co.  of  u  instead  of  u,  and  we  have 


Try  this  when  n  =:  —  1,  on  the  suppositions  hitherto  employed. 
Then 

>cir  =:  (/u*.)  +  -,----  +  — —  -  &c. 

Here  we  muist  as1(  what  -7-^  means  ?     Since    in   the  method  by 

which  these  extensions  are  made  the  symbol  D  is  used  as  a  quaptity 
until  the  end  of  the  process,  jy^  will  not  pqcur  «feept  where  it  is  unity. 
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when  considered  as  a  qaantity.  Hence. u  itself  is  D^u;  butwewiB 
make  the  theorem  just  obtained  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  this,  so  far 
as  one  instance  can  be  a  test.  If  we  assume  the  point,  we  have  on  one 
side  J'udx  —  {fiLdx)  or  fvdx  —  its  value' when  x  t=  0,  that  ]x fields. 
And  thus 

/►.    ,  du  «•  ,    rf'tt  J!*' 

which  is  called  John  Bernooilli's  Theorem.    It  is  verified  thus: 
'  fudx  =  MJP  —  fxda  =  ttjr  —    /  —  xdx^ 


= 

ux 

du   3^ 

dx    2 

+ 

Px^  d 
J  2  dx 

= 

ux- 

du  j^ 
dx  f? 

+ 

d^U      J^ 

dx*  2.3 

dXf 


J  d^ 


^dr.&c 


We  have  not  yet  applied  the  great  principle  of  the  convertibitity  of 
independent  difiPerentiations  in  any  problem  of  primary  importance :  but 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  establish  what  are  called  Lagrange's  and  La* 
place's  Thbohems.  They  are  contained  in  the  following : — Given  Fj?, 
4»Xf  and  Y'j?,  and  the  condition  that  u  must  be  such  a  function  of* «  and 
;s  as  is  implied  in  the  equation 

tt  =  F  (r  +  a?  ^) 

Required  the  development  of  fu  in  powers  of  <r. 

Since  yu  is  to  be  developed  in  powcfrs  of  «r,  and  since  it  must  be 
(with  u)  a  function  both  of  x  and  z,  the  co-efficients  of  the  development 
will  be  functions  of  z,  and  considering  x  alone  as  variable,  we  have 
(page  74) 

where  the  brackets  indicate  the  values  when  jp  =  0.  The  deteimina- 
tion  of  these  is  the  point  on  which  the  solution  now  depends ;  and  the 
consideration  by  means  of  which  we  succeed  is  the  following.  When 
a  function  is  to  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  or,  and  x  is  then  to  be 
made  =  0,  we  have  a  result  which  can  only  be  indicated,  unless  the 
function  he  explicitly  given.  For  if  we  made  «  =  0  before  differen- 
tiation, we  should  only  have  a  particular  value  of  the  function,  or  a  con- 
stant But  when  we  have  to  differentiate,  and  then  to  make  a  constant 
=r  0,  these  operations  are  convertible,  and  either  may  be  done  first. 
Thus  to  differentiate  ^x  +  cyjs^  and  then  to  make  c  =  0.  is  to  take 
4^x  +  cx!x^  and  then  ^'x.  If  we  invert  the  order,  we  first  reduce 
^x  -f-  cx*7  to  ^x,  and  then  take  4^'x,  Accordingly,  if  we  can  express  the 
diff.  CO.  of  u  with  respect  to  x  in  terms  of  those  with  respect  to  ;,  then  as 
in  the  latter  case  x  is  a. constant,  it  may  be  made  £=  0  before  the  dif- 
ferentiations. We  proceed  with  the  problem  as  thus  reduced,  which  is 
simply  this : — Given 

u=  F  (2  +  *^tf), 
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rf'U- 
to  express  --j—  in  terms  of  di£  co.  of  U  with  respect  to  x  onlyi  U 

being  any  function  of  u  (remember  that  x  and  s  are  independent). 
Let 

.     .  .  -     du      dVvdv       du       d¥v  dv 

(fc""  dz  du  dz* 

dv  diu  dfbu  du 

du       ^    .,    .        ,  dH\     du  F't; 

or  — -  s-  Ft?  (1  +  xfu^j—  ),   -7-  =  r "  ;    p,    , 

flfz  ^  ^    dz  /      dz        1  —  J^'u  F't; 

cftt         .     du 
whence  it  is  plain  that    -7—  =  qm  -7—, 

a  resalt  xndqiendent  of  the  function  F.     See  pages  63,  64,  where  it  is 
•hewn  that  an  equation  between  partial  di£f.  co.  may  be  true  for  a  whole 
*  class  of  functions. 

^^       du      ^    du     ^     dVdu       ^    dV du         dU        ,    dU 
If       -r-  =s  0tt  -y-,  then  .     ,     =  9u  3—  -p-^   or -7— =  0tt -jr- • 
dt  dz  du  dx  du  dz         dx  dz 

^  -r—  is  a  function  of  u ;  and  is  therefore  the  diff.  co.  of  <eome  function 
du 

of  U,  say  of  V;  then 

dU_,     dU  df /  _  dV  dtt  _   dV 
dx  ""        du  dz  ^  du  dz^  dz* 


d'U 
dx" 


_±dV_  ±dV_  A  f  dm^ 
^  dxdz^   dzdx  ^  dz\^  dz)' 


dz\^du  dz)        dzK:^^  du  dz)        dz  V^^    dz  )  * 

for  the  equation  —  =  0u  -77  is  true  of  all  functions  of  f/. 

T      ,^  x.<iU        dV     ^      d«U       d/d\du\       d    dV 
Let(0uy-  =  ^.  then^  =  -(^--j=^.-; 

£u_d]v    ^u_^d^cnr_d^dv 

*  dr«^  d2«'     da?*  ^dxd*'       dz'' dx 

d^  /",     dV\        dP  /.    dV  du\        d«  /,^  ,.  dUdiA 

==  dr«C*^drj=d?(,*«di'di;  =  ^(^(^> -^ 


d»U 
"^      .  d? 


=  ;&(*)■  f> 


•»  DiFmiHTiAx.  iun>  nmMttAi.  o&uulus. 

To  giT«  the  genenl  Uw,  kt  ^  «  £-.,^(^)»  ^ 

>+nJ  _  d^  rfT^  _  ^  dV  _  d^  /  .    dV  \ 
dr^' ~  dp  d^  ~  d*-*  d«  ~  dz-  v"  <**  / 

or  if 

cii-      dz-'V^^   dz)         ™"  dx-+'  "*=  dt- v.^^^     dzy 

But  this  law  has  beeo  proved  to  hold  trae  as  far  as  the  thifd  diC  co. : 
therefore  it  is  true  for  the  fourth,  &c. 

We  have  now  expressed  diff.  co.  with  respect  to  :p  in  terms  of  those 
with  respect  to  z ;  and  making  jp  =  0  on  both  sides,  and  taking  fu  ss 
the  fiinction  represented  by  U,  we  have 

but  on  the  second  side  we  may  make  jr  =:  0  before  diflbxentiation.  Now 
when  .r  =  0,  z  +  x0u  becomes  z^  and  u  or  F  (2  +  jrf  u)  becomes  Fi. 
CoBsequsntlyt 

t 

and  generally 

Hence  by  substitution  in  (1)  we  have 

&c. 

which  is  JiAPLAca's  Theorem.     If  we  take  the  particular  case  of 
Fj?  =  j:,  or  tf  s  z  +  x0tt,  we  have 

which  is  Lagrange's  Theorem.  The  most  simple  case  of  this  is 
where  Y^=v,  Y^ii=l ;  in  which  case  tfs:«+x0ii  gives 
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Taylor's  Theorem  is  a  particular  case  of  that  of  Laplace,  as  follows : 
let  0u  be  a  constant  :=a,  and  let  fu^=zu;  then  tt=F  (z +£»?),  and 

and  making  at  =:  A  we  have  tht  well-known  development  of  F  (z+h). 

ESMfPLV  If    u  sz  tin  (z+ as  f)i  required  k)g  u ? 

Fafcrsin  jr,    00?=  «*,    yjfsslog  jf    0F«=3€'*'» • , 

d\L  Fz        d  ( W  sin  z) 

-^  =1  -2|_- =  cot  *. 

kigttsplogBinir+r*''.cot  *^+^ (f"" cot  Og-  +T1  (•"*''  ^^  *)  J'o'*' 

&c., 
and  the  differentiations  only  remain  to  be  performed. 

EzAicn.1  2.    u^z  +  X  wau;  required  2  tan**^  (a  tan  u). 
This  ia  a  ease  of  Lagrange's  Theorem,  or  Ftt=u ;  ^u=:sin  1^, 

^z=2tan-'{atan«),  ^|^g=     >    ,^     ,    .  — ^  =  ,  .  .  ,^^,^  .  , 
"^  l+a"tan*«       cos 'z       l+(a*— l)sm'f 

..  .    ' 

'     *«.  *    w   .       X  «A       w  1'     X.      2asini 

2tan"*(atantt)=2tan"'(atan«)+---r— —r-.  ,  .x 

H-(o*-l)8m'* 


d  /        2a  sin'"«       \  *• 


ExAMFLX  3.    u=^z  + 1^  Bin  i£ ;  required  u, 
«  =  *+«ni.x  +  ^(8in»z)|-+— (Bb*)V— + 

The  student  must  not  believe  that  theorems  have  been  invented  or 
perfected  by  the  methods  in  which  it  is  afterwards  most  convenient  to 
deduce  them.  The  march  of  the  discoverer  is  generally  anything  but 
on  the  lipe  on  which  it  is  afterwards  convenient  to  cut  the  road.  Wallis 
VuAe  a  near  approach  to  the  binomial  theorem  in  trying  a  problem 

which  we  should  now  express  by  the  question  of  finding  yV  ((^— «")*dj?. 
Newton,  following  his  steps,  did  what  amounted  to  expanding  the 
preceding  in  powers  of  x,  and  afterwards  found  that  the  expansion  of 
\a+xy  was  involved  in  his  result.  In  the  case  of  Lagrange's  theorem, 
Lambert  (of  Alsace,  died  1771),  in  endeavouring  to  express  the  roots  of 
some  algebraic  equations  in  series,  found  (for  his  particular  case)  a  law 
resembUng  that  which  we  have  just  developed.  He  published  his 
results  in  1758,  and  Lagrange  generalised  them  into  the  theorem  which 
hears  his  own  name.  Finally,  in  the  Mecanique  Celeste  Laplace  made 
«  stiU  further  extension; 
We  npfr  prpc^e^  to  the  consideration  of  singular  values. 
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CflAPTsa  X* 
ON  SINGULAR  VALUES. 

Bt  a  Bingular  value  we  mean  generally,  that  which  corresponds  to 
any  form  of  the  function  which  cannot  be  directly  calculated ;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  we  shall  say  the  function  has  a  value  at  all  in  such 
a  case  is  this :  if  x  =  a  give  a  singular  form  to  the  function,  then  the 
limit  of  the  values  of  the  function  when  x  approaches  without  limit  to 
a,  is  the  value  of  the  function.  That  it  cannot  have  any  other  value,  is 
readily  proved  by  the  process  in  pages  21,  J22,  and  perhaps  a  proper 
method  of  considering  the  symbols  0  and  oc,  as  bearing  a  tacit  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained,  might  render  it  easy  to  say 
in  absolute  terms,  that  the  singular  forms  of  functions  have  values ^ 
But  with  this  question  we  have  here  nothing  to  do ;  our  object  being  to 
find  the  limit  towards  which  a  function  approaches,  as  we  approach  the 
singular  form.  The  language  used  will,  for  abbreviation,  be  that  which 
calls  the  limits  so  obtained  values  of  the  singular  forms. 

The  most  obvious  singular  forms  are, 

-,0X00,     -  ,    O*.     0    ,      «   ,       «    ,     a  — «,     1     ,  &c* 

Thus  with  reference  to  forms  merely,  <r  =:  a  gives 

a*— «•      0      ,  V     ^/  N      /v  cosec(j?— a)       cc 

-3 i  =  ;r,     (x-a)cot(x  — a)  =  0  X«,     — -r^ r=-^» 

a*  -  a*      0  cot(j?— a)        « 

(^     Y^  =  oc •        cosec  (j:  —  o)  —  cot  (j:  —  a)  ==  a  —  a . 

These  forms  are  easily  settled,  when  there  is  no  compensative  efiect 

in  the  various  increases  or  decreases.  For  instance,  in  (  -  j  where 
X  diminishes  without  limit,  it  is  evident  that  a  continually  increasing 

*  Much  diicutuon  hai  fonnerly  taksn  place  at  to  whether  the  fnction  rr,far 

instance,  haa  value  ;  which  seema  to  have  arigen  from  previoui  nefflect  to  aiccrtain 
whether  all  partiea  agreed  in  their  meaning  of  the  term  vaine.  If  it  mean  value 
derived  from  the  apiilication  of  the  ordinary  rulea  of  artlhmetic>  it  it  clear  that  tuch 
a  fraction  has  no  value,  er  any  value  whatever,  according  to  whether  we  reject  the 
absolute  0,  or  employ  it  as  a  number.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  an  inadmissible 
symbol,  in  the  latter  U  may  contain  0  what  times  we  please.  But  if  an  expression 
be  said  to  have  a  value  when  we  can  by  reasoning  of  any  kind  prove  that  «e  can 

answer  a  problem  in  nnmbm  by  means  of  it,  then  -r  may  have  value.    In  any  case 

it  is  dear  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  confusion  ia  to  define  value  previously 
fo  entering  upon  the  discussion  whether  this  symbol  or  any  other  has  valuer  Bvea 
numbers  are  values  in  one  sense,  and  not  in  another.  Thus  2  ia  no  value  if  we 
understand  concrete  value ;  it  rspresenta  no  length,  forinstaace^  in  itself. 
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number,  raised  to  a  continually  increasing  power,  increases  without  limit. 
And  in  this  way  we  briefly  express  the  following : 

x"  =  «,     «-"=0,     0+*=0,     C^rrtt, 

or  P^  increases  without  limit  when  P  and  Q  do  the  same ;  P  "  ^  or  =rv 

diminishes  without  limit  when  P  and  Q  increase  without  limit ;  P^ 
diminishes  without  limit  with  P,  and  still  more  when  Q  increases,  since 
the  raising  of  a  power  diminishes  quantities  less  than  unity;  and  P~^ 

or  (   p-  j   when  P  diminishes  and  Q  increases  is  included  in  the  first 

0 
case.     But  of  the  rest  we  can  say  nothing.    For  p=,    see    Introductory 

Chapter;  and  the  rest  not  hitherto  mentioned  can  all  be  reduced  to  this 
form. 

Let  <fKt  and  yffx  both  become  nothing  when  xzsza,  then,  page  69,  if 
the  diff.  CO.  0'a  and  f'a  be  finite,  we  know  that 

Now,  h  diminishing  without  limit,  the  first  side  approaches  the  singular 

^        0 
finrm  —    or  ~;   but  its  equivalent  continually  approaches  the  limit 

-j-^  which  is  the  limit  required.    If  4^a  only  be  =:  0,  then  the  fimction 

in  question  diminishes  without  limit :  if  yr'a  only  =:  0,  it  then  increases 
without  limit :  but  if  both  ^'a  and  f'a  =  0,  then  by  the  theorem  already 
cited  we  have 

' — ; r;  =  '-'Tt; — tttt        *>^d  -77-  is  the  limit, 

■abject  to  similar  remarks.  But  if  ^''a  =;  0,  yj/'a^O^  then  i/^a  and 
y*a  must  be  used,  and  so  on.    Hence  the  rule  is,  to  find  the  value  of 

a  function  in  the  case  where  its  form  is  -,  substitute  for  the  nume- 

lator  and  denominator  the  first  diff.  co.  which  do  not,  for  the  value  of 
x»  assume  the  same  form. 

1  —  cos  jr  n       ®^^  ^       f .         • 

Example  1.     where  j  =  0  =  — ;—  =0  or  is  commi- 

s  1 

Buent  with  x, 

X  1 

Example  2.    — — -- ,  (when  jr  =0)  =  —  =  1. 

f^—  1  r 

^  «      2a?  sin  x— t  /  «r\       2  sin  jr+2j?  cos  j? 

Example  3.    (   a?  =:  -    ss : =  -  2. 

cosx       \  2/  —sin  J? 

Example  4.    ■^-- when  x  =  a  is  either  0,  £*"•,  or  o&  according 

M  n  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  I. 
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«  • 

0 
J^^wM^n^^r  that  in  the  rektioa  winch  prodvcet  the  fim  -  taj 

letter  may  be  treated  aa  the  TaiiaUe.    For  iwatancei 

-r — —  when  y  =  J*  haa  either  ■-—  or  — ?  far  ita  limit, 

which  are  the  same  when  y  =  j* ;  that  is,  we  may  either  anppoae  jr  to 
approach  towards  y  or  y  towards  «,  and  the  relation  which  prodncei 

-  makes  the  results  of  both  differentiatians  agree.    But  if,  as  in  the 

case  of  (82^ — 2xy^  2)  4-  (3ce^  —  y)  we  observe  that  without  assigning 

0 
any  general  relation  between  x  and  y,  the  form  j-  occurs  when  x  =  1 

y  =:3,  we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  result  hy  substituting  1  for  x,  and 
making  y  variable,  as  we  should  have  if  we  substituted  3  for  y,  and 
then  made  x  variable.    The  two  processes  give 

6  -  2y    ,  „         ,ar»  — 6r  — 2_      ..... 

always  =  2,  and  — -3 —  havmg  limit  =  3. 

3  ~~~  y  3*  ■""  «j 

Let  ^x and  fx  be  functions  of  x  which  severally  become  Oand  v 

when  xzziai  then  0x  X  V'x  is  ^x-f ,  in  which  fraction  both 

'  ^        yjfx 

terms  are  =  0  when  x  =  a.    This  case  is  then  treated  by  the  last  ss 

Ibllows: 


— Vx 

Yrx  Cfxy  ^ 

It  must  be  observed  that  any  Jinite  value  of  x  which  makes  fx  in- 
finite, makes  all  the  diff.  co.  infinite :  for  oc  can  only  arise,  in  such  a 
base,  from  the  denominator  becoming  sr  0;   and  page  65,  no  den<k 

cc 
ininator  is  ever  got  rid  of  by  differentiation.    There  is  then  the  form  — 

m  the  denominator  of  the  preceding.    To  this  form  we  proceed. 

Let  0x  and  yx  both  become  infinite  when  x=a;  their  reciprocals 
then  become  nothing,  and  we  have 

1  Y^x 

0 

Y 

iPx  .  (0x)» 

the  rule  for  this  case  is  then  the  same  as  in  the  firet,  but  0'x  -f-  yff'x 

als»  has  the  form  — .    It  will  however  frequently  happen  that  a  factor 

disappears  from  the  numerator  and  denominator,  or  that  some  other 
reduction  may  be  made,  by  which  the  value  of  the  original  ratio  may 
W  more  easify  found.  Some  instances  will  show  the*  mode  of  pro- 
ceedins. 


0x  _     fx   _        (yx)'  _  /0f Y  V^    .  0X  _  0[X 

Y^X  ""       1       ""  0'X       "■  VV'X/     0'X  ^^  fX  ^  ^'X  • 
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EXAMPU  1.  . 

— f^  (wheiiar  =  0)=  - --r-f  f-  X -^j  =  ^  ==  P. 

^,  ,               ^     ftJ^""*       n(n— 1)*'^              n(n-tl) ....  1 
p(whenjr=«)=-p-  =  ^ ...  =  — ^ -^ , 

which  kst  is  =  0  when  j?  =  x  .  That  is,  as  «r  increases,  the  ratio  of 
^*  to  f*  continually  diminishes,  and  without  limit. 

When  an  expte&sion  becomes  =  ac  for  a  finite  value  of  the  tariable, 
aU  its  diff.  co.  do  the  same :  consequently  the  rule  can  only  be  applied 
in  such  cases  in  order  to  see  whether  the  fractions  formed  by  diff.  co. 
exhibit  any  circumstance  by  which  the  process  can  be  closed. 

The  cause  of  the  singular  form  is  the  existence  of  a  factor  which 
becomes  nothing  or  infinite,  and  is  common  to  the  numerator  and  Seno^ 
mioator :  diiSerentiation  may  remore  this  factor  in  common  algebraical 
expressions :  but  it  frequenUy  only  exhibits  the  factor,  and  allows  it  to 
be  removed  by  division. 

In  the  case  of  0*,  «•,  and  1*",  remember  that  P^  is  €^  *'»«'*,  and 
Qlog  P  takes  the  form  0  X  ±  x  in  all  'these  cases  r  namely,  inO^, 
Q=p,  log  P=  -  ocj  in  ac*,Qi?0  lDgP=5cc  ;  inl*-Qs=:  ±a, 

log  P  =  0.    Hence,  in  alt  these  eases  log  P  -r  -pr  is  either  —  or  -, 

Q  CO       0' 

p/        /      Q'\ 
ft&dis  determined  by  the  rado  of  the  diff.  co.,  O'^y  ^  -t*(  *-  5;  bthat 

i«,  when  P**  is  0»,  x%  orl*",  its  value  is  that  of  T   ^'  * 
Thas»  i**  when  OP  =  0  is  «"*»■**.•«  ^     or  «"*•*,  and  ac  1. 

(I  +  £U?)«  when  *  =  a  is  ♦  log*"*  \  — ^  x  a-^  fl  +  aa?x—  —  ][ 

but  when  «  =  0,  the  value  is  s^« 

In  the  case  of  P  —  Q,  where  P  atid  Q  both  become  infinite  When 
«  =  Oy  remember  that 

P— Q  s  log  -^  and  -5  is : —  when  j?-=  a     and  is  =  -5-^7- 
Hence  P -Q=2  P -Q  + log  |!. 

*  To  aroid  exponents  of  considerable  complexity,  remember  that  just'as  iin->  9 
Muis  the  angle  whose  sineisi:,  log-'x  may  mean  the  number  whose  log  is  x,  or  i*. 


meuis 
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Either  then  P  —  Q  is  infinite,  or  5^  =  1.    In  the  latter  case  P  -Q 

may  have  a  finite  value  when  in  the  form  gc  —  x .  The  value  may  be 
determined  by  reducing  it  to  one  of  the  preceding  forms.  Thus 
sec  jc  —  tan  j?,  in  which  the  preceding  condition  ia  satisfied  .when 

a?  r:  -  X,  may  be  written  in  the  form  (1  —  sin  «)  -^  cos  «,  the  value  of 

which,  when  in  the  form  -  is  =  0. 

We  shall  now  proceed  *  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  customary  to  say 
that  Taylor's  Theorem  fails ,  as  it  would  have  done  if  we  had  not  taken 
notice  of  the  limitation,  namely,  that  in  the  expansion 

0  (a  +  h)  =  0a  +  0'a.  h  +  4^"a  ^  +. . . .  +  0"  (a  +  M) 


2  ^•-    -^^  ^'•^'"•^2.3...Ji' 

all  the  diff.  co.  up  to  0*0  inclusive  must  be  finite.  But  suppose  it 
happens  that  the  diff.  co.  next  following  0'x  (and,  page  65,  all  which 
follow  it)  become  infinite  when  x=  a.  This  implies  thkt  a  factor  is  in 
the  denominator  of  0*^^  <r  which  was  not  in  that  of  0"x :  this  constantly 

happens  in  differentiation.  For  example,  take  P<7« ,  whose  first  diff.  co.is 

5    L  L  35    '  L  • 

-X*  P  +a«  P',  its  second  ia;5- jc«"P  +  5j«  P'  +  ii«"P",  and  in  the 

13  5     — L 

third  differential  co-efficient  we  have  ^-z^x  *  P  +  &c.,  or  powers  of  x 

^  ^  2 


jin  to  appear  in  the  denominators :  and  generally,  if  u  =  VP,  we 
find 

tt'smV— *PV'+V-P',  ti"=m(fii— 1)V— •PV'«+2mV— » P'V'+&c. 

te(*)=fl,V-*PV'*+a|V-*+»P'V'*-'+ +  &c 

where  o^,  Oi,  &c.,  are  functions  of  m.  If  m  be  negative  at  the  outset, 
V  ia  in  denominators  from  the  beginning :  if  m  be  positive  and  in* 
teger,  V  never  comes  into  a  denominator,  since  the  differentiated  term 
previously  disappears  by  introduction  of  the  factor  0 :  if  m  be  positive 

• 

*  The  beginner  may  omit  the  reft  of  tbii  chapter,  and  it  ii  perhape  nefeetary  to 
give  the  more  advanced  vtudent  Kome  reaaon  wny  thii  lubject  U  treated  at  luch 
length.  Until  very  lately,  all  analyvti  conaidered  functioni  which  vaniah  when 
xrsa  aa  necessarily  divisible  by  some  positive  power  of  ;r  —  «.  Thia  ia  only  one  of 
a  great  man^  too  general  aaaumptiona  which  are  diaappearing  one  by  one  fiom  the 
acience.  It  appeared  to  be  true  from  obaenration  of  functiona,  and  is  so  in  fiicc  for  all 
the  ordinary  forms  of  algebra.  But  observation  at  last  detected  a  function  for  whtcb 
it  could  not  be  true,  aa  was  ahown  by  Professor  Hamilton,  in  the  Trausactioas  of 

1 

the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  some  years  ago.     The  function  in  question  was  c   ^t 

or  log~  W  —  — ^  ],  which  vaniahea  when  jr  is  nothing,  but  is  not  dtvistbia  by  any 

nokitive  power  of  x,  as  can  be  independently  proved.  From  this  hint  I  haw  been 
led  to  the  daasificatiun  of  functiona  which  in  her«  deduced,  and  of  which  I  wiU  not 
undertake  the  unlimited  defence.  But  I  feel  diapoeed  to  maintain  that  the  cod- 
dusiona  of  thin  chapter  am  more  rii^oroua  than  any  demonstration  which  haa  been 
given  of  TayWs  Theorem,  except  ouly  the  one  in  Chapter  IIL,  which  is  fi>uadcd 
on  that  given  by  M.  Cauchy« 
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and  /notional,  then  the  series  of  exponents  m,  m — 1, .  •  •  has  no 
tenn  s  0,  but  in  time  negative  fractions  appear.  If  then  a  par- 
ticular value  of  X  make  V  =  0,  say  j?  =  a,  then  the  diff.  co.  may  be 
either  infinite  from  the  beginning,  or  becomi&  infinite,  according  as  we 
have  the  first  or  third  cases. 

Trkorem.  If  a  certain  value  of  m  give  P  =  ^*-r(x  —  a)"*  a 
finite  limit  when  jr  =  a,  then  every  greater  value  makes  P  infinite,  and 
every  less  value  makes  P  vanish;  and  if  two  values  both  make  P  either 
infinite  or  nothing,  then  every  intermediate  vaUie  does  the  same  ;  and 
if  any  value  of  m  make  P  infinite,  so  does  every  one  greater ;  while  if 
any  value  of  m  make  P  vanish,  so  does  every  less  value.  And  there  is 
(U  mott  but  one  value  of  m  which  will  make  P  finite  (m  is  supposed 
positive  throughout). 

AU  this  will  immediately  appear  by  looking  at  the  following  equations^ 
and  remembering  that  when  x'^  a  is  small,  division  by  any  positive 
power  of  it  increases,  and  multiplication  diminishes,  any  expression. 

(j-a)*-"      l(j-a)*3  ^    (j:-a)*+"      ICj?-©)"  j 

We  must  now  consider  the  various  singular  forms  of  a  difiP.  co. ;  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  singularities  which  are  created  by  differen- 
tiation, and  did  not  exist  in  the  original  function.     If  x  =  a  make  any 

di£P.  CO.  assume  the  form  -,  then  we  must  presume  that  the  factor 

which  the  numerator  and  denominator  contain  in  common,  existed  in 
the  original  function ;  for  differentiation  introduces  no  new  factors  into 
both.  And  the  same  applies  to  *  X  oc ,  and  to  all  the  other  forms. 
Moreover,  an  exponential  never  appears  in  a  diffl  co.,  unless  it  were 
in  the  original  function.  All  this  is  to  be  taken  as  very  insecure  reason- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  cases  which,  as  our  knowledge 
of  functions  stands,  require  or  do  not  require  a  particular  consideration. 
It  has  been  of  great  disadvantage  to  analysis  in  general  that  there  has 
Existed  a  strong  disposition  readily  to  take  for  granted  theorems  which 
appeared  to  be  generally  true,  only  because  they  were  true  of  the  most 
minary  functions.  For  instance,  it  is  only  very  latelv  that  the  follow- 
ing proposition  has  been  doubted  :  *^  If  ^x  become  nothing  when  (r=a» 
then  ^x  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  positive  powers  of  «r,  such  as 
or*  +  bj^  +  ••••;''  and  the  reasoning  was  as  follows,  sanctioned  by 
the  name  of  Lagrange  * :  let  <^x  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers 
of  X  (the  possibility  of  which  is  assumption  the  first) ;  then  if  there  be 
negative  powers,  there  are  terms  which  will  become  infinite,  and  the 
aeries  will  become  infinite  (demonstrable  when  the  number  of  negative 

*  Perhaps  the  object  of  the  Theone  Aet  FonctioM  has  not  always  been  fully  com- 
pnhended.  Did  not  Lagrange  mmply  say  to  his  contemporaries,  **  You  found  your 
Differential  Calculus  upon  a  mixture  of  the  theory  of  limits  and  expansions ;  I  wilL 
show  you  that  your  algebra,  such  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  establish  yovr  Differential 
Calcuios  without  the  theory  of  limits."  This  appears  to  us  sufficiently  apparent, 
when  he  says  « it  is  clear**  that  radical  quantities  in  a  development  must  spriof^  from 
the  same  in  the  function.  What  makes  this  clear  ?  Certainly  not  native  evidence 
in  the  assertion.  It  must  be  then  the  ordinary  algebra  to  which  he  appeals.  And 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  *  the  controversy  upon  this  subject  know  that  the 

roeots  of  JLagrange  (Woodhouse^  lor  example)  are  at  the  same  moment  those  of 
part  of  Algeora  to  which  he  appeals  under  the  name  of  the  Thiwiidiu  SuHet* 
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termB  is  finite,  but  the  truth  of  thig  when  the  number  is  infinite  oontti- 
tutes  assumption  the  second) :  this  is  against  hypothesis,  therefor^  alt 
the  exponents  must  be  positive,  in  which  case  the  series  is  evidently 
k±  0  when  j?=t  0»  because  all  its  terms  are  nothing  (this  is  assumption 
the  third).  The  third  assumption  is  demonstrably  true  when  the  co* 
efficients,  a,  6,  &c.,  are  such  as  to  render  the  series  convergent  for 
small  values  of  r.  But  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  1  +  2x  +  2.31*+ 
3.3.4j^  -f-  &c.,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  summation  of  terms  gives  an 
Infinite  result  when  x  has  any  value,  however  small.  It  must  be  proved 
then,  and  not  assumed,  that  the  equivalent  expression  for  this  series 
becomes  0  when  jt  ts  0. 

We  shall  point  out  some  instances  in  which  distinct  singularity  of  form 
appears,  without  denying  the  existence  of  others.  Taylor's  theorem 
readily  applies,  as  has  been  proved,  to  all  cases  except  those  in  which 
a  diff.  CO.  becomes  infinite*  But  there  is  a  possible  case  in  which  all  the 
diff.' CO.  vanish,  in  which  case  the  following  theorem  (page  73)  must  ba 
true; — 

*  (o  +  A)  =  ^»  (a  +  eA)  — ^1—        e<l; 

in  which  there  is  nothing  like  expansion  in  powers  of  h.  We  shall  now 
give  the  instances. 

1.    sin  ar,    jt  -=-  (1  +  j^),  tan  x.    All  the  even  di£F.  co.  vanish  when 

iT  SSO. 

3.     C09X,    a^^(^i  +  jr*),  c*' .    All  the  odd  diff.  co.  vaniib  when 

3.  ^  -^  (1  +  of).     All  the  diff.  co.  vanish  when  xbsO^  except  tht 

Itt,  the  (n  +  l)th,  the  (In  +  l)th,  &c.  In  these  three  cases  there 
is  no  singularity  ;  certain  powers  of  x  disappear  from  the  development 
called  Maclaurin's  theorem. 

4.  {x  —  a)*  -I-  (a;  ^  a)  I .  The  first  and  second  difil  co.  vanish 
when  X  s  a  j  the  third  is  then  s  6,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  ars 
infinite. 

10 

5.  (a?  --  a) » .  The  first  three  diff.  co.  vanish  and  all  the  rest  be- 
come infinite,  when  jp  =  a. 

6.  ff'  « .  This,  and  all  its  diff.  co.  vanish  when  «  s  0.  Far  tha 
nth  diff.  CO.  will  be  found  to  have  the  form, 

-J/ a 
ff  • 


(^*^--> 


the  several  terms  of  which  are  of  the  form 


I 


"T     »  or  — - ,  where  »  =  a&     when  a?  s=  0. 

which  may  eaaily  be  shown  (page  175)  to  be  a  0,  when  x  s  0. 

TtftOREM.  If  J  s  a  make  4>x  infinite,  it  also  makes  ^x  infimttt 
This  was  matter  of  observation  in  preceding  chapters ;  we  now  prove 
it  far  all  functions.     ... 
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For  if  poflsibley  suppose  ^x  not  to  increase  without  limit  as  x  ap- 
proaches a.  'Say  then,  that  however  near  Ai  shall  be  to  a,  f'ai  shall 
not  be  greater  than  A,  while  by  the  hypothesis  ^a,  may  be  made  as 
great  as  we  please.  Divide  A,  the  intervsl  between  Ui—h  and  Oh  iuto  n 
equsl  parts,  each  :=:Ajr,  and  take  Ax0'(a|— A)+^^'(At^^+Ax)4-** 
up  to  Ax^(a|— -/Lr).  This  sum  is  therefore  (as  in  page  100)  always 
less  thin  Ar.  A  x  n,  since  each  term  is  less  than  Ar.  A ;  or  it  is  less  than 
AA. '  Its  Umit  Consequently  does  not  eiceed  AA ;  but  this  limit  is 
/f*  dx  horn  X  =  Oj— A  to  j?=2«i ,  or  f  (aj  —  tf>  (oi— A).  Novr  th^t 
fx  increases  without  limit  as  x  approaches  a  indicates  that  whatever 
f  (oi— A)  may  be,  fa\  may  be  made  as  much  greater  as  we  please,  or 
f  (^i)  -*  0(A|— A)  m&y  be  made  as  great  as  we  please,  which  is  absurd^ 
It  being*  less  than  AA.  Consequently  ^'j;  is  not  always  less  than  a  givcQ 
quantity  A  as  <r  approaches  to  a  in  value,  or  if/x  increases  without  limit 
in  suoh  case.  And  this  is  oar  primary  signification  of  the  phrase 
"  f'j?  =:  a  when  x  =  a." 

Corollary,  Hence,  if  ^=sx  when  x^a^  every  diff.  co.  is  infinite. 
For^ifi  being  infinite,  its  diff.  co.  i)^'a  is  infinite,  and  so  on. 

A  fimction  which  has  some  diff.  co.  finite,  preceding  the  nth  which 
beoomea  infinite,  can  have  all  the  difSculty  of  its  development  reduced 
to  diat  of  another  in  which  atl  the  diff.  co.  preceding  the  nth,  and  the 
fonction  itaelf,  vanish  when  iT  is  a.  Let  the  fimction  itself,  and  its  first 
n  —  1  diff.  CO.  tie  A«  Ai  •'  .  •  •  A.-i  ,  all  0  or  finite.  Then  the 
fanction 

^^/^^^^^ayA,'^ix^ay^-^....^ix--ar^^^^^ 

vtuishes  with  its  first  n  —  1  di£P..co.  when  x  =:  a,  while  its  nth  diff.  co, 
it  0^j,  and  becomea  infinite  wheh  d?  c=  a. 

Thbojism.  If  0;e  be  0  or  finite  when  x  =  a,  and  increasing  from 
t^aiox^  Xf  butif0'abe  infinite^  then  f  {4>^ -— (l>d) dz  must  be 

greater  than  ^  (^x  —  ^a)  (x  —  a),  or  at  least  must  become  so  if  «  be 

tsken  ttufficiently  near  to  a.  For  by  definition  of  a  diff.  co,  {<f>z — 0a) 
-7*  (2  —  a)  increases  without  limit  as  z  approaches  a ;  let  then  x  be  so 
near  to  a,  that  from  2  =  x  to  2  =  a  the  preceding  function  shall  be 
slwaya  increasing ;  that  is, 

tfHp     >    *^  or  (:,-«)  W*-0a)>(*x-^)  (*-«). 
z-^a  «— a 

consider  these  two  last -as  diff*  oe.  with  respect  to  z»  Then,  since  they 
remain  finite  from  j  =  a  to  z  —  Xy  and  since,  from  the  process  in  page 
100,  it  follows  that  P  being  always  greater  than  Q  within  certain  limits^- 
fPJz  is  greater  than  J'Qds^  both  being  taken  within  these  limits :  it 
fellows  alM  that 

(«— a)  /(0« -0a) dz  >(0jr-0a)  fiz^a)  dz    from  2==rt  to  *=: J?, 
or 

(x  —  ayfifz  -  ^a)  Ac  >  (^i-*a)  x  ^  («-a)% 

V  2 
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und  /(^5  -^)dz>^i^-^)  («  —  a). 

HcDcc     \f  7      ^  f  T       »  less  than  2  for  any  value  of  Jf,  hoW- 
7  (0*  —  0a)  c/z 

ever  small. 

0 
As  X  approaches  to  a,  the  last  fraction  approaches  the  fonn  - ;  for 

the  denominator  being  J*;  Fdz  is  of  the  form  fr  —  /a.  But  being 
always  less  than  2,  so  must  be  its  limit  (at  least  it  cannot  exceed  2) ; 
and  this  limit  being  determined  as  in  page  173,  by  the  ratio  of  the 
diff.  CO.  (the  denominator  being  considered  as  a  function  of  x)  we  see 
that  the  limit  of 

0'x  (x— a)+^jp— 0o  .  .  ^         4^J  (*-'fl)    ^  « 

^ — ^   ^    ^Z  — ^  does  not  exceed  2,  or  \,       .       <or  =  1- 
ipx — tpa  9»— 0a- 

<h'x  (x — o) 
Hence,  if  4>a  s  0,  the  limit  of does  not  exceed  U 

If  ^  be  finite,  then  ^'x  ( x— a)  -^  fx  decreases  without  limit :  for 

^'x  (j? — a)       ^'x  (x— a)      0r  —  0a 

the  first  factor  of  which  remains 'finite,  the  second  diminishes  without 
limit. 

Also  since  ^;e — ^a  <  fr — ^^(^2— ^a)  dz  <(^-^)  J^dz^  or  less 
than  (^x— ^)  (x— a).    Hence 

(^x— ^)  (x— a)       ,       ,,.  -.     .^'x(x— a)     ^ 

/*.  \  ^      >  1  and  limit  of  i— ^^ ^>  0  or  posiUve. 

J  (j^z-^i^d)  dz  fr— fa  *^ 

Theorem.  If  everything  remain  as  above  except  that  f 'a  s  0,  then 
the  limit  of  0'x  (x  —  a)  -4-  (<!>«'  -"  <!>«)  must  be  greater  than  unity. 

For  everything  is  as  before,  except  that  (<|>2— <f>a) -^(ie-a)  dimi*' 
nishes  without  limit ;  that  which  was  the  less  of  the  two  intc^ls  it 
now  the  greater,  and  the  final  result  is  that 

limit  of  —r T —  is  greater  than,  or  =s  1,  which  was  to  be  shown. 

^x^^a 

If  <(>a  =  X  and  therefore  4>'a  =:  oc ,  let  <}>x  x  ^x  s=  1.    Then 
<}>'x_       yx  4>'x,        ^  yx,        _ 

<}>x  fx  ^x  ^         '  yx  ^ 

and  the  limits  of  these  are  the  same  with  different  signs.  But  fa  =:  0, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  preceding  cases  applies  to  it  And  the  limit  of 
f'x  (x— a)  -r-  fx  being  always  positive  when  finite,  that  of  4>'x  (x-a) 
-r-  <f>x  is  always  negative  when  finite ;  and  can  never  be  s=  0,  becauae 
the  only  case  in  which  this  limit  =  0  for  Y^x,  is  when  fa  is  finite, 
which  cannot  be  if  <t>a  =:  x . 

Theorbm.  If  4>a,  <}>'a,  *  .  .  ^^  np  to  <{>"a  be  acvcrally  ^  0,  but  if 
4>»+'a  and  all  the  rest  be  infinite,  then  the  limit  of +'x(x-a)-T-4>x 
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lies  between  n  and  n  -f  1,  or  at  least  is  either  n,  orn  +  1,  or  some 
ftsction  between.     For  by  difierentiating  the  numerator  and  deno* 

0 

{ninator  of  this  fraction,  which  takes  the  form  -  when  cr  =  a,  we  find 

bnit  of  i^lL^=lhnitof  *:^''->±il'=  1  +  limit  .i^^lT^ 

(repeat  tlie  process) 
=  2  +  lun.  of -^-— tt; ^..•^  =  n  +  lmi,of -^^^ ^ i% 

bat  because  ^*x  =0,  and  4>"'^'j?=:ac ,  this  last  limit  does  not^exceed  1 ; 
whence  the  theorem. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  more  remote  the  diff.  co.  which  first  be- 
comes infinite  the  greater  the  limit  in  question ;  or  if  the  diff.  co.  ad 
if^mium  be  ==  0,  this  limit  is  infinite,  or  <f>'x  (j?— a)  -f-  ^s  increases 
without  limit.  When  all  the  diff,  co.  are  =  0,  then  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess 4^J-r-(ar  — a)"'is  =0  when  j:  =  a  (0-r-l*2.3.  ..m)  for  every 
whole  value  of  m,  and  therefore  for  every  fractional  value  (page  117). 
And  it  will  immediately  be  proved  independently,  that  \(^'x  (x^a)-^  ^x 
had  any  finite  limit,  this  could  not  be  the  case. 

Thsorem.  If  ^jr  be  nothing  or  infinite  when  jr=a,  and  if  its  diff. 
io.  be  all  infinite  (as  must  be  when  ^x=  x  )  or  all  nothing  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  all  infinite,  it  will  follow  that,  p  being  the  limit 
of  4^x  (jr— o)  -r-0J?,  the  function  4^  itself,  divided  by  (j: — a)',  will  be 
a  Ainction  which  does  not  vanish  when  x^a. 

In  this  ease — ^  which  call  fx^  is^  or  — ,  for  when  ^s=oc, 

p  is  negative,  as  was  shown.    We  have,  when  J7sra, 

.  Iog0*— log^J'J?       «       |.        ^x(*-a)      ..     Yr'a?(j:— a) 

p  —  — r — —  £s  —  =s  lun.   -r -  lun. 

"^  log(x — a)  on  ipx  yjfx 

observe  that,  the  first  fraction  being  always  j7,  a  finite  quantity,  and  its 
denominator  increasing  without  limit,  so  must  its  numerator,  therefore 
even  if  log  iffa^cc^  the  numerator  oc  — x ,  must  increase  without  limit* 
Without  this  remark,  there  would  be  a  tacit  assumption  of  the  question ; 
namely,  that  fa  J»  finite.  But  by  hypothesis,  the  preceding  equa- 
tion is 

^       ^  fX  fx 

Therefore  fa  must  be  finite :  for  of  all  suppositions,  this  is  the  only 
one  on  which  the  preceding  limit  s::  0. 

Consequently,  when  the  (n+  l)th  diff.  co.  becomes  infinite,  make 
the  preceding  diff.  co.  vanish  by  the  method  in  page  119,  and  suppose 
the  function  then  becomes  of  the  form  4^x — 0a— (x^a)  4'^a'-'  &c.  This 
Jtbeii  may  be  written  {p^iCfx^^  where  p  is  the  limit  obtained  from 
^  *-  0a  —  •  .  •  and  xx  does  not  vanish  for  « :=  a.  We  have  then 
(p  lying  between  n  and  n+ 1) 

0j?fis0a+(j?— fl)0'a+. .. .  +  («-o)VJ +  (*-«)"  X''- 

A9O*  •  vTI 
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.    Thf;  development  of  ^  (a  +  A)  beeom«ii  («=3a+ft) 

or  the  (n  +  l)th  difP.  co.  beQoming  infinite  when  a?=a,  is  a  sigq  that  the 
development  of  ^  (a  -^  A)  contains  fractional  powers  all  higher  than  n^ 
The  process  must  be  repeated  with  vx,  if  any  diff.  co.  beoome  infinite. 

But  if  <f>a  =  oc  9  then  at  once  oeterraine  ^'.r  (x  -^  a)  -7-  0j,  and  its 
limit,  and  we  have  then  ^x  =  (x  —  a)'  vt,  where  p  is  negative,  and  y/k 
finite.  Hence  ^  (a  +  A)  ^  A'  x  (?  H~  .A}»  and  negative  powers  occur 
in  every  term  of  tne  development.'  t'roceed  i|i  the  same  way  with 
X(a  +  A). 

But  if  all  the  di€P.  co.  become  nothings  the  development  of  9  (a  +  A) 
capnot  be  made  in  the  form  hitherto  specified^  which  contains  ascending 
powers,  and  nothing  but  ascending  powers,  whether  whole  or  fractions^ 
whether  beginning  from  0  or  from  a  native  power.  The  only  re- 
maining case  is  that  in  which  the  development  is  in  descending  poweriy 
that  is  in  ascending  powers  of  1  -{•  A,  in  which  way  therefore  all  func- 
tions can  be  developed  in  the  case  in  which  all  di^*  co.  are  ==  0,  or  in 
no  series  of  simple  powers  whatsoever. 

The  formal  application  of  the  preceding  theory  will  not  be  necesssry, 
since  the  instances  to  which  it  might  apply  are  generally  such  as  ut 
easily  reducible  by  common  methods.  But  its  use  is  to  complete  the 
theory  of  development,  and  to  prevent  the  student  from  imbibing  the 
notion  of  the  universality  of  the  common  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem. 

In  the  case  of  v  j*  —  a*,  for  example,  which  Lb  to  be  developed  wheq 
X  =  a  +  A,  we  see  that  0a  =  0  9'a  =  oc :  and  the  function  may  be 

written  (#—«)»  (x  +  «)  j  when  jr=:A-hA  this  becomes  A»  (2tf+A)* 
the  second  factor  of  which  can  be  developed  in  the  common  waji  Ipd 

the  whole  development  will  then  be  in  powers  of  A  of  the  form  n  \-z^ 

where  n  Is  a  whole  number. 

When  -^  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  or,  it  can  only  take  the  fbml 

-,  in  consequence  of  factors  being  both  in  the  numerator  and  denominator 

of  the  original  function.    But  if  this  diff.  co.  be  expressed  as  a  function 

0 
both  of  y  and  x,  its  appearance  in  the  form  7:  it  a  sign  of  its  having 

0 

several  values,  as' follows  :  Let 

dx         fi^^y)  ^  dx         * 

and  let  jp  S3  a  y  =?  A,  make  ^^%  4^  cs  0,  it  being  understood  that 
the  arbitiaiy  constant  of  integration  must  bo  so  aaeumed  that  in  the 
original  function  jr  ^  a,  when  y  ss  A.  Differentiate  both  sides  with 
seepect  to  jt,  of  which  y  ia  » function :  then  .   .   . 

d^       Af^dy      fdf      dylfdy\dy       ^^  ^n  ik\ 
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Let  p  be  the  value  of  -J^  sought :  then  nuking  jp  =  tf,  y«s6,  V^^O, 
in  the  Jast,  we  have 

where   f  —  1  &c.  arc  the  vahies  of  — ,  &c.,  when  <r  :=  a  y  =:  6.     If 

these  be  .finite,  there  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  giving  two 
values  for  p.  But  if  p  as  determined  from  this  equation  be  -  •  dif- 
ferentiate (A)  Again,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  terms  containing  y" 
and  y^  disappear,  leaving  an  equation  of  the  third  degree  to  determine 
Pi  which  has  therefore  three  values  :  and  so  on.  There  will  be  further 
illustration  of  this  point  in  the  sequel.  We  now  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  diilerential  equations. 


Chaptkr  XL 
ON  DIFPERBNTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

All  that  we  have  yet  done  has  been  in  one  sense  or  other  on  dif* 
fecential  equations ;  but  this  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  rela* 
^ons  between  diff.  co.  and  functions,  where  we  wish  to  find  the  primitive 
relation  between  the  functions.  We  have  already  (p.  154)  in  the  course 
of  investigation  come  so  near  to  some  very  important  diff.  eq.,  that  it 
wu  worui  while  to  stop  and  solve  them.  A  differential  equation  is 
considered  as  solved,  when  it  is  reduced  to  explicit  integration,  as  iii 
p.  155. 

Firstly,  how  does  a  differential  equation  arise  ?  By  differentiating  a 
function,  no  doubt.  But  our  present  question  is,  how  does  that  dif«« 
fercntial  equation  arise  which  belongs  to  one  stipulated  function,  and  to 
no  other  whatsoever?    Not  always  by  simple  differentiation;  as  in  thd 

dv 
case  of  y  =  ax,  which  gives  ^  =  a,  certainly  a  differential  equation^ 

and  certainly  true  ofy  sax,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being  true  of 
nothing  else ;  for  it  springs  equally  from  y  zs  or  -f  .6.  And  it  is  clear 
that  since  integration  always  introduces  a  con8tant>  there  must  always 
be  at  least  as  many  more  in  the  primitive  equation  as  we  need  inte- 
grations to  pass  to  it  If  then  we  would  have  a  diff.  eq.  which  belongs 
to  y  =  ar  only,  we  must  so  differentiate  that  a  shall  disappear  in  the 
proeeia ;  or  if  not>  we  must  eliminate  a  between  the  prhnitive  and  tto 
differentiated  equation.     Either   ' 

1.  Write y  =  ai  thus    a  =  ^  Os=  -fx  j^  — y)l  ».' 
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dy  dy 

Both  give  the  result  y  —  -^  j?  r=  0. 

Example  1.    y  =  r'     ^=1^^     o=  ^(^|-lcgy). 

Or    ^  =  «*'-«    =:y-^;  both  give  x^—ylogyrsO. 

Example  2.    y  =  cj?  —  c%    2c  =  —  a:  ±  Vx*  — 4y, 

x-2^ 

square  both  sides,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  and  we  have 

Or.  y=cr-<-,    ^  =  c.    y  =  -^  «- ^ ,  as  before. 

We  see  thus  how  it  happens  that  we  introduce  one  constant  at  least 
in  every  integration ;  but  may  not  an  integration  introduce  more  than 
one  constant?  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  because  difierentiation 
destroys  only  one  constant,  and  explicit  integration  introduces  only  one, 

that  therefore  elimination  of  one  constant  between  U  =  0  and  -7-  =  0 

dx 

will  never  eliminate  more  than  one.  There  are  cases  enough  in  algebra 
in  which  two  quantities  so  enter  two  equations,  that  one  cannot  be  eli- 
minated without  the  other.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  no  such  thing 
can  take  place  in  the  two  equations  iust  mentioned  ? 

Assume  y^  ^  (x,  c,  c'),  c  and  c' being  two  constants,  and  let  the 
common  dif^  co.  be  denoted  by  0'  (x,  c,  </). 

Let  y  =  0  (x,  c,  {/)  give  c  =  y  (x,  y,  cO»  consequently  direct  difieren-* 
tiatiou  makes  c  disappear ;  if  possible,  let  it  also  make  c^  disappear. 
Now  since  f  contains  x,  direcdy,  and  also  through  y,  direct  differentia- 
tion gives 

d^ 

^--5J+dydx      ^'rfx^        df ^   ^^ 

dy 

whicb  answera  to  the  way  in  which  -Jf  is  obtabed  without  c,  above. 
Compare  it  with  Example  1.,  thus : 

*(*,y)--^t5j=«--^,^--.  — ^  +  ---0. 
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Nov  the  lotion  (A)  can  only  be  independent  of  c'  in  two  ways,  !•  by 

neither  numerator  nor  denominator  containing  </ ;  2.  by  their  both  con* 

taining  the  factor  C,  a  function  of  c^,  and  not  containing  c'  in  any  other 

dMf 
way.    In  the  first  case,  since  -~  does  not  contain  <f^  then  ^  must 

have  the  form  a  (x,  y)  •¥  fi(y*  c')  (a  and  jS  being  functional  symbols) 
for  cf  can  only  occur  combined  with  terms  which  disappear  in  differ-' 

entiating  with  respect  to  x,  that  is,  with  functions  of  y.    And  since  -^ 

does  not  contain  c\  f  must  be  of  the  form  y  («,  y)  +i  (x,  d)^  fox 
amilar  reason.    Hence 

at'^y)  +  /3  fyi  O  =  y  (*»  y)  +  *(^,  O 

<^i3(y,  cO  — ^(x.  c')  =  y(x,  y)  —  a(x,yXafunctionof  orandyonly  J 

consequently  fi  (y,  d)  and  ^  (x,  c')  can  only  contain  the  same  function 

ofc',  disengaged  of  all  functions  oiy  and  x  respectively,  for  if  c'  could 

enter  combinal  with  a  function  of  y  in  the  first,  it  could  not  disappear 

hy  subtraction  of  the  second,  which  must  not  contain  y.    That  is, 

the  preceding  forms  must  be  /3(y)  +  C  and  ^{x)  4-  C,  G  being  a 

function  of  c*.     Or  yr  has  the  form  /(*,  y)  +  C.    But  f  (x,y,  c% 

<»r  yr,  is  =  c,  or  the  equation  between  x  and  y  may  be  reduced  to  the 

!brni/(x,^)  =  c  ^^  C,  in  which  the  two  constants  are  in  reality  only  one. 

cf^  d'if 

But  if -r^  ancl  -~  have  a  common  factor,  a  function  of  <f  only^ 
dx  dy  j^ 

which  call  C,  then  f  must  have  the  form  Co  (a:,  y)  +  ^  (y,  c')  an4 

C'y  (x,y)  +  $  (x,  c')  for  reasons  as  before.    Hence 

a  (*,y)  +  ^i3  (y,  c')  =  r  (X,  y)  +  ^  ^(J^.C)  ; 

the  second  terms  of  which  are  only  other  forms  of  /  (y,  cOi  and 
/  (x,  c').  The  same  reasoning  applies,  the  two  sides  can  only  have  the 
form/(x,  y)+C",  and  f  can  therefore  only  have  the  form  0'/(x,  y) 
+  C"  C,  which  being  (?,  we  have 

c  —  C'C 
/(x,  y)  =s  -7 — ,  which  is  equivalent  to  but  one  independent  con<« 

itant. 

But  may  not  both  numerator  and  denominator  in  (A)  contain  afactor» 
which  is  a  function  of  c',  x,  and  y\  c'  not  being  contained  in  the  other 

dit  d^ 

parts  ?  If  possible,  let  -j^  =  MV  -jp-  =  MW,    M  containing  c',  but 

Vaxi4  W  not  containing  c'.    Then  we  have 

dxdd^dcf      *     dydc'^  d&      * 

from  which  Ive  fin^,  putting  for  V  and  W  their  values, 

jd*fr     Ji^^^f.      £^^      I  dM dyr _ 
dxdc'""  Mdc'  dx"    •     dydc'  "Mdc'dy  ^    • 

^dj^    dTj^       ^^    ^  — ft- 
dy  dc' '  dx       dxdcf  ^  dy  ^     * 
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the  last  of  which  (by  the  IwvoMk  in  the  ntzt  page,  proved  iQdep#fidM% 

of  this)  shows  that  ^  must  contain  x  and  y  only  through  ^i^^^  Xi  ^ 
fWk  giving 

Hdc'     ^  ^^^Tx  ^^'      Tyd^      ^  ^*^  dy  *"• 
which,  with  the  preceding,  gives  ^  —,  =:  yy.    But  tt-  -J^  J=  1 : 

^bencc -^^7~  =  7^  5?  -  ~d^~'    ""^  HfW^logM+Z, 

wh«re  Z  is  a  function  of  x  and  y  (or  may  be,  since  x  and  y  ai«  tht  pon* 
stants  of  the  last  integration). 

Hence  M  is  of  the  fonn/y.Z| ,  where  Zi  does  not  contain  c^.  And 
thus  we  have 

J^^l^YZ     -1^-WZ 

and  neither  VZ,  nor  WZj  contains  c'l  Iiet/C/Y')~*^=X^>  *•» 
YZ|  and  WZ|  are  its  diff.  co.  with  respect  to  x  and  y.  But  neithar 
contains  c^  hence  xV^  itself  can  only  have  the  form  F  (jt,  y)+C.  But 
fince  the  original  condition  gave  o  s  '^,  we  have  therefore 

XC=F(j:,  y)+C    or  x<?-C=F(a?,  y), 

so  that  the  two  constants  are  equivalent  only  to  one. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  require  the  student  to  remember 
that  there  will  be  between  the  diff.  co.  employed  a  distinction  analogous 
to  that  of  known  and  unknown  quantities  in  algebra.  If  we  actually 
assi^  a  function  of  x  and  y,  say  jry*,  we  shall  never  need  anything  ta 
remind  us  that  its  diff.  oo.  are  given,  for  we  absolutely  write  them, 
namely,  y*,  and  2xy.  But  when  we  reason  upon  a  given  function  which 
is  not  specifically  given,  but  merely  assigned  or  laid  down  as  given 
(like  the  knaton  letters  of  an  equation  in  algebra),  we  are  in  danger  of 
confounding  the  diff.  co.  of  a  given  function  a(jr,  y),  which  are  given 
without  an  equation,  and  which  we  can  specify  as  soon  as  we  specif 
the  function — ^we  say,  we  are  in  danger  of  confounding  these  with  such 

diff.  CO.  as  -*^ — r-,  which  have  no  existence  except  under  an  implied 
dx  dy 

equation.    What  are  the  diff.  co.  of  jy*  ?    Answer,  y*  with  respect  to 

X,  2xy  with  respect  to  y :  this  question  is  an&wered  without  an  aquation 

expressed  or  implied.     What  are  the   diff.  co.  of  u  ?     Answer,  with 

respect  to  x  and  y  both  equal  to  nothing,  for  u  is  not  a  function  either 

of  x  or  y.    But  what  are  the  diff.  co.  of  u  when  it  is  meant  that  u  is 

always  =xy*?    Anawcr,  j~  ^  y%  j"  ^  2xy.     Hence  then  we  w» 

jf  _»_ 

that  such  a|i  assertion  as  tt  =:  P,  therefore  -r-  s  r—,  &c.  is  not  use- 

dx      dx 

less  tautoU)gy ;  for  it  implies  that  we  have  ii,  a  given  function  of  x  and 

y,  with  diff.  co.  wh[ich  oan  be  found|  aad  the  aecond  equation  of  the  last 
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purii-d  9»b»lie  imiution  of  tkc  praNM  of  finding  tli«  ladniowB  on 
the  first  tide  by  ipeana  of  the  known  on  the  iecond  aide ;  an  imitation 
which  cannot  be  midefed  real  till  we  tpedfy  P,'in  which  case  an  alge- 
braical reaiilt  takea  the  place  of  the  aymbol  of  diflerentiation  on  th^ 
second  side,  but  not  on  the  firat. 

L^^range,  in  hia  attempt  to  redaca  the  Diff.  Calo.  entirely  to  the 
prinaplei  of  oonimon  algebra  (in  the  Thiorie  des  Fonctions)^  adopted 
the  fbUowinff  notation ;  f(T,  y)  beinir  a  function  of  x  and  y,  its  diff  cq. 
with  re^ecTto  x  and  y  were  denoted  by  f  (x,  y)  and  f^  (j,  y).  A$  this 
Qotatioii  will  be  frequently  convenient  in  functions  of  two  variables,  wa 
notice  it  here.    In  Hke  manner  u'  and  u^  may  be  the  diff.  co.  of  u. 

We  shall  adopt  the  following  notation.    Let  y  (jt,  y,  c)p:0,  give  yes 

dy 
^Xt  e)  when  solved  with  respect  to  y ;  end  let  ^  =  ¥  {x^  y)  be  the 

uX 

v«s«lting  fliff.  eq. 

Lbmiia.    If  p  =  a(jr,  y)  and  if  3-  -=£-  ^  -^  -^1=  0,  then  u 
^  '^  ax  ay         dy    dx 

tannot  be  any  function  of  x  and  y  other  than  some  function  of  p  (the 
converse  appears  in  page  91).  For  if  possible,  let  u  =/(jr,  y),  such 
that  finding  y  intcrmsofpand  x  from  |i=r  a  (x,y)  we  obtain  u=P(p,x), 
wheie  X  9M  well  as  p  appears.  Then  u  contains  x  directly,  and  through 
p  I  but  u  contains  y  only  through  p.    Hence 

*4__dFdF^d/»  dfu^dF^ 

dx  ^  dx      dp  dx  dy  '*  dp  dy  ^ 

Bat    -f  ia-  not-  acs  0  if  p  be  a  function  of  y ;  therefore  -p  es  0,  that  ii^ 
dy  dx 

F  is  not  (as  was  supposed)  a  function  of  x  directly,  or  F  (p,  x)  is  only 
of  the  fbnn  of  some  function  of  p. 

dy 
.  J^vpRBM*    The  equation  -^  ss^^x^  y)   cannot  result  from  two 

jiflBmnt  primitives  y  ^  ^(x,  c)  •  y  F^  (*^«  ^)  of  different  forpis,  witj^ 
an  arbitrary  constant  iu  each.  For,  let  both  the  second  and  third  be 
prtmitivea df  the  first;  and  let  y  i8  0(a?,  c)  give  ess  «(j:,  y),  and  let 
ya«(jr,  k)  give  kssTl^Xy  y) ;  then  the  diff.  eq.  of  these  primitives  are- 

dx       dy'  dx  dx       dy  dx        ^ 

which  are  both  satisfied  by  r^^xi^t  V)*  ^^ :r  is  ^^^  same  in  both, 

,     •  fix      '^       ^  dx 

Eliminate  thisi  which  gives 

^  dn  _  rf«  dn  _         ^^^^^         y):±:some  f^  of  n  (X,  y)  ' 
dx  4y     '  dy.da  ^    j/  » 

er.    ci:/{n(x,y)},    *£=n(x,y);  letc=/«  give2  5=/,r. 
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Then  fiC  i=  n  (or,  y)    which  givw  y  e=  for  (x,  /|C)  one  primitii^ 
c  =  ri  («r,  y) y  =  V  (j?,  c)      the  other^ 

or  the  two  primitiyes  only  differ  in  the  form  of  the  constant. 

Consequently,  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  degree  cannot  have  a 
primitive  with  more  additional  constants  than  one,  nor  two  different 
primitives  with  the  additional  constants  entering  in  different  manners. 
It  only  remains  to  ask,  may  not  some  one  particular  c<ue  of  another 
primitives  made  by  giving  its  constant  some  one  particular  value 
(and  thus  making  it  cease  to  be  an  arbitrary  constant)  solve  that  di£ 
eq.  whose  primitive,  with  the  constant,  is  y  =:  ^  (x,  c)  ? 

The  preceding  case  includes  this  as  well  as  any  other,  for  whether  k 
be  supposed  to  have  a  particular  or  a  general,  but  constant^  value,  the 
investigation  is  the  same.  (The  student  must  always  remember  the 
difierence  between  "  let  khe  10, or  11,  or  any  other  assigned  constant,'' 
and  **  let  k  be  anything  whatever,  but  let  it  not  vary,"  which  is  th^ 
character  of  an  arbitrary  constant.)  It  should  seem  then  that  the 
(Question  is  answered;  but  here  we  are  obliged  to  remember  th6  con- 
dition which  runs  through  all  our  reasonings^  unless  the  contrary  be 
specially  mentioned,  namely,  that  diff.  co.  must  not  be  infinite.  And 
it  is  essential  before  we  proceed  to  show  why  we  did  not  find  it  n^pes- 
sary  to  allude  to  the  possible  case  of  4'  or  ^^  being  infinite  in  the  last 
theorem. 

When  we  differentiate  a  simple  function  of  x ,  specific  values  of*  i 
may  make  y'  (y  =  ^x)  infinite,  as  already  discussed.  But  when  we 
come  to  functions  of  x  and  y,  not  only  speofic  values  of  x^  but  specific 
forms  with  unlimited  numbers  of  values  of  x  and  y,  will  produce  the 
same  effect*    Instancct 


de      V?+y^^ 


*• 


^y     V^+y*- 1 


=  OC    ifysVl— j« 


This  was  immaterial  in  the  preceding  theorem,  for  iince  ^(^  y)  ^^ 

d^ 
Without  an  arbitrary  constant,  so  were  its  diff.  co.,  and  if -p^  had  had  a 

AT 

denominator  a  (x,  y),  then  a  (x,  y)=0  could  not  have  given  a  valoe  of  y 
in  terms  of  x,  with  an  arbitrary  constant,  which  was  necessary  to  every 
case  then  under  trial.  But  now,  when  we  are  considering  the  possibili^ 
of  some  specific  case  of  another  primitive  aatisfying  our  equatioD 

dy 

^^Xi'^  y)»  ^c  <^  bound  to  consider  those  relations  between  ff  and  y 

d^        d^ 
which  make  —  of  —  infinite,  for  they  may  now  (that  we  are  con- 

aidering  relations  without  arbitrary  constants)  be  the  eases  in  questkm ! 
and  no  others  can  be  such,  since  the  preceding  theorem  is  conclusive  ss 
to  all  the  cases  which  it  includes.  Ketuming  then  to  the  preceding 
theorem,  it  appears  that  we  must  devote  our  attention  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  diS.  co.  of  ^,  or  any  of  them,  are  nothing  or  infioiitei  and  W 
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the  idttioDB  between  y  and  x  which  produce  that  result.    But  having 

thus  defined  the  question,  we  have  a  more  easy  method  of  proceeding 

thin  direct  investigation  of  its  several  cases,  as  follows : 

The  equation  y=  0  (or,  c)  may  be  changed  into  any  equation  what« 

ever  y:=  nrx,  by  making  c,  nqt  a  constant,  but  such  a  function  of  x  as 

will  be  obtained  by  finding  c  from  <p  (x,  c)  =:  mx.     Let  us  then  suppose 

csfitnction  of  x,  and  let  y  =  nrx  thence  obtained  be  the  particular  case 

(if  there  be  any)  of  another  primitive  which  satisfies 

^  dy 

T-  =  X  ('>  y)»  obtained  by  eliminating  c  firom  y=0(x,  c),  t^=^'(x,  c), 

Butjr=*(x.c)(cafof.)     give     |  =^  +  f  |....  (D. 
there,  since  -j-  supposes  c  constant,  ^t-  =  ^  {^$  c), 

andsince -^=;x  (^»yV satisfies  (1),  % (x, y)  =  ^'(x, c)  +  —  ^. 

But  X  (x,  y)  =  0'(*j  ^)  "  satisfied  independently  ofchyyT=<^  (x,  c), 
because  y=^(x,  c),  y's?^ (x,  c)  together  give  y^=  x{x,  y)  hy 
elimination  :  so  that  y^X^t  y)  =  ^(x,  c)  is  made  identically  true  t/ 
3f  =  0(x,  c).     From  hence  it  is  immaterial  whether  in  y  =  0(x,c) 

we  suppose  c  constant,  or  any  function  pfx.    Consequently  —  -j-  must 

dc 
e  0  in  the  case  supposed,    Either  thai  ^  =  0  (or  c  is  constant; 

which  reduces  tf>  (x,  c)  to  the  usual  primitive),  or  ^^  =  0,    that    is,  a 

dc 

m 

certain  function  of  x  and  c  is  =0,  firom  which  c  may  be  determined 
in  tenna  of  x. 

For  insUnce,  in  y =x+  (c— x)*,  we  have,  to  form  the  diff.  eq^ 
^  =  1—2 (p— x) :  eliminate  c,and  j^  =  1  —  2Vy—x. . .  .(3). 

Uc  were  a  ftiUctiotf  of  x,  then*  ^  =  1  —  2(c-x)  +  2(c— x)  —  . 

Now  required  c  so  that  <2)  shall  still  be  true,  or  that 

(y  being  x+  (c  —  x)«)^ 

1  — 2/^"^=  1-2  (c  -  x)+ 2(c-x)^  . 


dc 

dx 
and  either  ^  is  constapt,  or  else  csx,  in  which  case  y=x4-0r=x.     And 


Observe  that  1  —  2\/y  —  x  is  1—2  (c-x),  therefore  2(c-x)  ~  =  0, 

dx 


*  Thoagh  the  foUowin^c  caution  appear  rather  trivial,  yet  tome  difficalty  to  th« 
■todeot  mmy  be  avoided  by  it :  the  lign  =  includes  all  the  moods  and  tensee  of  the 
pbraas  «*  U  eqiisl  to.*'    Xp  the  prNtni  ease  readily  «^el6rffMi/i«. 


y=± J?  natisfiM -^  ss  1  —  sVjf — x; 

byt  ii  no  om«  of  the  ]primitiv6  jT^'+C^-^-*)*!  c  6tfifi9  eoiUftlM.  It  it 
then  th«  only  ^anitiul&r  case  of  iiiiy  othdr  primitiTe  which  MtiifiM  Cl)i 
the  {irimltWe  of  (2),  whksh  hM  a  constant*  bein^  y  t=3  jr+  («  «•  ip)*. 

This  new  kind  of  solution  has  been  Oalled  a  singular  t^itUmrti  k  pfkh 
ticular  solution^  and  a  farlitulat  integral.  We  shall  adopt  the  fifst 
title. 

The  point  of  view  under  which  the  singular  solution  takes  its  most 
remarkable  form  in  geometry  answers  to  that  of  a  species  of  connecting 
fiMcHon  between  the  different  cases  of  the  primitive*  auch  as  arise  from 
giving  di^rent  values  to  the  constant.  Thus  y=  x(jc,  y)  i*  t™<^  ^^^ 
yzs:f(Xf  c),  whatever  the  (constant)  value  of  c  may  be.  It  is  equally 
true  therefore  of  y£s0(j7,  c)and  of  yfif  (iryO+Ac).  Now  ^(r,  e)  atid 
f(Xf  c+Ac)  are  generally  of  different  values;  but  there  ihay  be  specific 
values  9i  X  for  which  they  are  equal.     Let  us  consider  thea  the  case 

0(j?,  c) =*(j,  c+ Ac)  =  0(x,  c)  +  ^  Ac  +  ^  ^  + 

^  -T^  +  :rTAc  +  ...•    =0. 

dc       dd* 
if  Ao  be  very  small,  then  the  resulting  value  of  j?  is  very  nearly  that  ob- 
tained from  —  =0 ;  if  still  smaller,  still  mOre  nearly ;  and  so  on  Without 
limit.    Butif  Aec±0  absolutely>the&^(jt,c)=f(«,  v+Ao)  M^iMvaluii 

of  Xy  and  of  course  among  the  rest  for  those  obtained  by  3-  =  0.     Still 

do 

the  solutions  of  the  last  equation  have  this  property,  that  the  values  of « 
ftrf  which  the  two  functions  have  the  same  Value  when  Ac  is  smill,  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  them  without  limit,  as  Ac  diminishes.  For 
example,  in  the  equation  y=iv-|»  (o*-;r)"  already  discttisedi  if  W6  inqtiire 
for  those  values  of  x  which  make 

*+((5-x)«  at  4P  +  (c+ Ac— dp)»    or  2(c— j)  Ac  +  (Ac)«  =  ft 


w^iind  that  2(6  — jr)+'Ac^O,  [oTX^t+  -?Ae|  which  mpproacbes 


2 


nearer  and  nearer  to  j:  c=  c  (the  supposition  from  which  the  si 
solution  was  derived)  as  Ac  is  diminished. 

We  return  to  page  186,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  no  case  of  any 
other  than  one  primitive  will  satisfy  a  diff.  eq.  so  lohg.as  the  suppo- 
sitions implied  in  the  demonstration  exist ;  that  is,  so  long  as  none  of 
the  diff.  CO.  employed  have  singular  values.  Whence  it  follows  that 
the  singular  solution  really  obtained  must  belong  to  a  cine  in  whkh 
diff.  oo«  have  singular  values. 

ABd.»„     ^♦(.„)  =  ^+.,4    «g  +  ^* 

we  cannot  have,  by  one  suppositioni  both  ^  and  0^  b  0 ;  for  that  siip' 
position  (say  it  iajf  es/jr)  would  show  that  •  (my)n  by  ffssfitre^ 
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duced  identically  to  a  constant,  and  thfa  case  is  therefore  included  in  the 
primitive  y  =  0  (jf ,  c)  of  c  =i  *(a?,  y).  We  cannot  have  ^'±:  0  iind  ♦/ 
infinite,  for  if  we  suppose  e=zmx  to  be  the  value  of  c  which  gives  the 
singular  sohition  above,  we  have  then 

7ffjt=:^  (j,  y)    and  ts/jtss  ♦^ + 0/  xC-^i  **)  • 
But  9;iB£::  oc,  and  v'x  not  being  generally  infinite  for  all  values 
of  X,  we  can  only  have  x  (x,  wjr)  r=  0  or  -j^  =:  0,  which  is  not  Uni- 
versally true  i  for  the  singular  solution,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  primitive, 
gives  ^  a  function  of  x  and  y.    Neither  can  we  have  ^'=i  «  and  4^^ 

=0,  for  then  tsr'x  =  x ,  which  cannot  be  generally  true.  There  only 
remains  then  the  case  where  ^'  and  ^^  are  both  infinite,  so  that  (remem- 
bering that  algebraical  quantities,  upon  finite  suppositionSf  only  become 
infinite  when  a  denominator  is  made  s  0)  we  have  the  following 
Uieorem. 

If  y  ;£  0(x,  c)  give  y'ss  x  (^y  y)^  ^nd  c  =  4^(x,  y)^  then  the  lin- 
gular solutions  of  y=x  (^»  V)  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  found  among  such  equations 
/(^»y)^0  as  make  ^dnd  ^^  infinite,  or  a  common  factor  in  iheir  de- 
nominators nothing.  Observe,  we  have  not  proved  the  converse.  There 
may  be  values  which  make  ^  and  ^^  infinite,  but  which  are  not  singular 
solutions. 


ExAifPLB  1.  y  =rx  +  (c  —  x)",  gives  c=x+^^--  x  ,  which  dif- 
ferentiated with  respect  to  x  and  y,  has  only  2Vy  —  x  in  the  denomi- 
nator.   Therefore,  if  there  be  a  singular  solution,  it  is  y  cs  x. 

Verification.    This  is  the  singular  solution  we  found. 

Example  2.  Let  y=c*-2cx,  crrx+Vy+x*.  As  before,  if  there 
be  a  singular  solution,  it  must  bey=:--x^  Treat  this  by  the  other 
method,  and  we  have 

0(x,c)=c«— 2cx,  —  =a2c— 2x=0,  c=x,  or  y=x«— 2x»=  — a«. 

aC 

As  yet,  we  have  only  found  the  singular  solution  from  the  primitive 
itself.  We  now  proceed  to  show  how  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
d£  eq.    From  y=0(x,  c)  giving  c=*(x,  y),  we  obtain 

,        dy  dy  4' 

0=*'+*,-    or    -  =  --  =  x(x,y)by  reduction. 

But  if  we  prefer  the  direct  elimination  of  c,  we  take  y  =  0(x,  c), 

dy      d(f> 

'£>  *^  rf~*  *  "inction  of  x  and  c.     Let  this  last  equation  give 

CCB  f(  X,  ^  j ,  then  the  diff.  cq.  is 

y=0  f  X  ,    P  r  X,  ^  j  j  equivalent  to  -^  =  x (•»,  y) ; 
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80  that  the  Bubstitutiou  of  x  for  —^  in  0,  as  last  written,  would  xn/kt 

due 

y=0  identically  trae,  independently  of  x  and  y.  Or  we  have  5^=^  (x»0 
is  made  identical  by  c  =  F  f  x,  -^  J ,  if  —  be  made  =  xC***  y)* 

'This  equation,  then,  on  these  suppositions,  may  be  differentiated  par- 
tially with  respect  either  to  x  ory,  and  thus  we  have 

d0       d  0  dc 
^  d4>       d4>  dc       dxl>  dc  d^  ^X  _  <tr        de  ds 

^'^  n^d^di^d^d^'di^     ^^^^"*^'  H  "*  _d0  dc 

dc  d\ 

\  —  ^  A_  dx  •  •       ^X  _       1 

dc  dxdy  ^^^'°^'  57  "•  d0^* 

dc   dx 

As  an  instance  of  this  process,  we  take  y=:j?+(c — x)*=0(x,c) 

dr  ^^dr  22  dx  V     dr/ 

which  is  rendered  identical  by  --^  =  1  —  2^y  -x  =  x('»  y)» 

cue 

d<p      d<p  dc 

dx'^  dcdi_  l-2(c-j)+2(c-f)xl  _  JL     _    L_  —  ^ 

dc  dx  ^        '         2 


1  1 


dc  dx  2 

Now,  returning  to  the  general  eipressions,  we  know  that  the  sin* 
golar  solution  requires  c  to  be  such  a  function  of  x  as  will  make-j-  =  0, 

and  therefore  -r^  and  -r^  infinite,  unless  it  happen  at  the  same  time 

dx  ay 

that  -T-  i«  infinite,  or  else  -:-  nothing.    But  -/  is-^  in  both  cases;  the 
dx  dx  ax     ax 

dr 
last  therefore  cannot  be :  and  to  suppose  -3—  infinite  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  F  (x,  x)  =  c,  re-inverted  into  x  ==  x »  gives  -^  &  0,  or  that 

dx .  dc 

X  does  not  contain  r,  or  that  y=:0  (x,  r)  must  be  of  the  formys/x+O 
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a  caie  we  presently  consider.    There  remains  then  only  this  case;  that 

"T-  being  =  x  (j^t  y)»  all  the  singular  values  of  y  make  -^  and  -^ 

both  infinite. 

In  the  preceding,  we  have  supposed  x  (^»  y)  to  be  really  a  function 
of  bpth  X  and  y ;  but  if  it  happen  that  the  diff.  equ.  be  of  the  form 
y^xC*^)!  ^^  ™&y  *c^  At  once  that  the  primitive  is  y^fx^dx  +  c; 

while  if  y'=xy»  ^e  have  j?  =  I  —  +  c.     The  singular  solutions  of 

these  are  only  such  as  can  be  derived  from  xr  =  <^  and  xy=  oc ;  as  we 
shall  now  show. 

Tbxorbm.  If  ever  we  imagine  a  letter  to  be  a  variable,  and  differen- 
ttate  with  respect  to  it,  while  under  our  implied  conditions  it  is  a 
constant,  then  the  difil  co.  which  we  expected  to  find  finite,  will  be 
found  infinite. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  xzrza+kftj  which  we  imagine  to  vary  with  t^ 
but  which  does  not,  because,  as  we  afterwards  find,  A=0.  If  we  then 
differentiate  y  with  respect  to  or,  we  have  (y  being  really  variable  with  t) 

dx"  dt   •  dt  "  kyf/tdt  ""       ^""^ 

\{  -^  :=L  xa?,  and  if  x=:a  make  xJ?=« ,  then  -^=z  cc;  and  j?  =  it, 

or  a  constant  value  given  to  a?,  satisfies  the  differential  equation.  But 
this  is  an  extreme  case  of  singular  solutions,  and  will  be  satisfactorily 
illustrated  when  we  come  to  apply  the  subject  to  geometry. 

Example  1.    v^  =  vj^— y*  •    The  singular  solutions,  if  any,  are 

CUP 

y=  +  X,  or  y=  —  x :  but  neither  of  these  is  a  singular  solution,  for 

neither  satisfies  the  diff»  eq. :  they  give  --p  =  +  1    or  —  1,  while 

dx 

a«—  y«=0  gives  -£^0.    But  ^  =  1  +V.r*-y*    has  y=  +  a:  for  its 

imgalar  solution :  it  is  usual  to  add,  unless  it  happen  to  be  a  particular 
case  of  the  primitive ;  and  certainly  the  not  being  a  case  of  the  primitive 
which  contains  the  arbitrary  constant,  is  the  fundamental  definition  of 
a  singular  solution.  But  as  it  may  happen  that  a  particular  case  of 
3)f  =  ^(x,  c)  may  have,  with  the  single  exception  of  being  such  a  par- 
ticular case,  all  the  characters  of  a  singular  solution,  and  particularly 
all  the  geometrical  characters,  we  shall  not  attend  to  Uiis  distinction. 

ExAMPLK  2.      y  ^  =V*"+y*— o*-x.     The  singular  solution,  if 

^y>  IB  y=  ±va*— jT*,  and  this  does  satisfy  the  di£  equ. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  possible  forms  which  can  satisfy 
an  equation  of  the  first  degree  y'=x(<:r>  y).    We  shall  now  take  several 

o 
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leading  fomu  which  admit  of  complete  solution,  resemng  thoM  which 
require  particular  artifices  for  a  future  chapter,  or  specific  application* 

1.   ;p  =  /(-r)-    This  evidently  gives  y  ^ffxdx-^-  c. 

being  ay,  yx  u  such  that  ay  =  x  —  c  gives  y  =:  ^{jt—c), 

^  fly       M  I  1 

Example.    ^  =  y«,    x  =  «--.     y=  TZI^- 

dy  ,  1  ia^  +  tf 

Example.    ^  =  ^»    logy  =  ~jf*  +  c,    ysf" 

4.    -^  =  j:^^r  -  j  .    Under  this  general  symbol  is  included  every 

komoaeneous  function  of  x  and  y,  meaning  either  rational  and  integral 
functions,  all  terms  of  which  are  of  the  same  degree,  or  any  functions  of 
them  made  as  follows.  The  number  or  fraction  n,  positive  or  n^ative. 
is  the  decree  of  the  function. 

x'  +  jy  +  y*    ^^^y}'^^'*'^)    w  of  the  degree  2, 
-•+y       or^l±y±.'      0, 


ar  — y  1  -  y-rJ: 


1 
2' 


x— y                  -i    1  —  y-r-x  3 

-7 ~  or*    '    ,        ^-^-^      — -- 

Assume  y  =:  :ni.    Then  we  have 

t      dii        ,  ^ 

which  is  immediately  reducible  to  integration  only  when  nis  0.    Sup* 
pose  this,  and 

I      du       I            C  du 
7 :r  =  "  »  I  "E =  log  *  +  c  =  log  cjr, 

fof  instead  of  c,  which  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  we  may  write  log  e.    Let 
=  Y^tt,    and  let  y  ussv  give  ti=y-*v,  tlien  y  =:jr^-'(logc»). 


X 


/u — u 

Here  by  ^~'tf  ive  mean  the  function  inverse  to  Vo/,  ao  that  f{y^)^^ 
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Wc  have  thus  integrated  ^  =/(|)  towUchP  +  Q  ^  =  Omay 

be  reduced,  if  P  and  Q  be  homogeneouB  functions  of  x  and  y  of  the  same 
degree. 

tt  or -=:V-21ogca:  :      or    y  =  ^2 .  x /v/ log f  —  J, 
Verification. 

5.   -1^  +  Py  =  Q ;    where  P  and  Q  are  functions  of  x. 

Let  y  st^r.  which  maybe  satisfied  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways, 
and  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  one  equation  between  u  and  v,  or  to 
assign  a  value  to  either,  the  other  remaining  to  be  determined  by  the 
diff.  equ.    We  have  then 

.*  +  .g  +  P..=Q,r.(g+P.)  +  .g  =  Q. 

Let 

^  +  P»=0   or  j  — =  — /P<i«  +  c    orexrr^'^ssf'.r**', 
for  which  we  write  W^*",  eince  C  is  merely  an  trbitrary  constant. 
WealMhavev^sQ,  or  ^^  ss^Qf^. 


:/' 


y  =    r^^.fQef^"  dx  +  (fr^^^  (writing  c'  for  c'  x c) 

in  which  one  constant  has  disappeared,  and  only  one  distinct  conatanC 
remains.   We  may  verify  this  result  as  follows : 

^=r-'»^(-P)./Q«/'-'da:  +  r^*'.Q«^'^  +  c'r-^*' (-P) 

=z^F(r^^fQen^*'dx  +  </e'^  +  Q  =  -Py  +  Q. 

EzAMPLX  1.    ^  +  ay  =  Q      gives  y  ss  r"fQf  dx  +  er". 

Ekampli  2.    ^  +  Py  =  P      gives  ye  1  +  cr^^. 

o2 
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£xamplb3.    Lct^  =  x+y,     P=  -1      /Pdx=  -x    Q=:x, 
fxT'dx^  — xr-  -  r',        y=  — x  -1  +  c^. 

6.    y=    j'^^fi^]*   /being  any  function  whatsoever.    The 

integral  evidently  is  y  =  ex  +  /c,  which  gives  —  =  c.     This  primitive 

is  remarkable  for  its  singnlar  8olation>  found  from  x+f'c  =0.  If  this 
give  c  z^  ^x,  then  y  =  x^^x  +/(yx)  is  the  singular  solution. 

ExAMPLS  1.    y=  ^x  + »in~*  ^  gives  y=:  ex  +  sin"' c.     Itssm- 

gnlar  solution  found  from 

1  X* —  I  I 

X  +  -;=■  =0        or  c*  =  ,  is  y  =vx*—  1  +  scc"'x. 

Example  2.  y  =  5i^  +  (^)  gi^es  y  =  ""^(f/^  the  sin- 
gular solution. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  means  of  integrating  equations 
enough  to  illustrate  their  theory ;  and  particular  instances  can  only 
acquire  an  interest  in  connexion  with  problems  which  produce  them. 

The  most  general  attempt  to  integrate  P  +  Q  j^  =  0,  where  P  and  Q 

are  any  functions  whatsoever  of  x  and  y,  is  one  which  fails  by  requiring 
the  previous  solution  of  another  species  of  equation ;  but  its  principle 
is  highly  instructive.    We  return  to 

(24^       d^  dy 
ys0(x,c)givmgc=*(x,y)andO=  —  +  -j-^f 

which  latter  is  in  fact  the  differential  equation,  since  it  does  not  involve 
c.    But  if  ^'  and  ^^  have  a  common  factor  M,  so  that  ^'  =  MP> 

^f  =  MQ,  substitution  and  division  show  us  that  P+Q;^  =  0,  which 

may  be  the  diff.  equ.  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  first  presented  to  us  by 
a  problem.  Now,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  a  factor  has  or  has  not 
disappeared  ?    By  the  following  simple  process.    If 

du  d^       d^  dv 

P  +  Q^  =  0  presented  to  us,  be  really  TI  +  5"  ^  =  ^» 

to  which  direct  derivation  from  the  primitive  would  bring  us,  then,  be- 
cause 

d  d^        rf  d*   ,         ,^^^  .        dP      dQ 

•T  ^-  =  T  -;-  (page  162)  we  must  have  -y  ^  t-' 
dydx       dx  dy    '^^  dy       dx 

Thus,  in  A«  +  y'  :r  =  0,    we  see  that  -^  =  -7^  =  0  {partial  diff. 

ax  dy         dx  ^ 

CO.) 
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But  in  jf  +  y"+ a:«/,  -^^  ^-^  =  2y  is  no<  =2  ^  =:  2jc. 

d^v  dy  ^  dx 

In  the  first,  therefore,  we  have  no  factor  to  look  for,  in  the  second  a 

factor  has  been  lost.    This  equation  -r-  =  -r-  is  called  the  condition 

dy       dx 

ofintegrahility^  and  we  shall  see  that  int^ration  can  really  be  per- 
formed without  further  preparation  when  it  exists. 

dr  aQ         _  •       -n  r^  "V      *%  •  I'M.  •        * 

Let    ---  =  --—,  then  in  P  +  Q  -7^ ,  P  is  a  din,  co.  obtained  by  sup- 
ay       dz  dx  ^      ^ 

posing  y  constant.  Integrate  on  this  supposition,  then  fVdx  +  const, 
is  the  primitive.  But  since  y  was  a  constant  in  the  integration,  the 
latter  term  (const.)  may  have  been  a  function  of  y  ;  for  such  a  function 
may  have  disappeared  by  differentiation  with  respect  to  jr.  Let  there- 
fore f^dx  +^  be  the  primitive:  then,  because  Q  is  the  diff.  co.  of 
the  primitive  with  respect  to  y,  we  must  have 

^  ifPdx+fy)  =  Q      or  ^  (JPdx)+fy  =  Q. 

Let  /*P(it  =  V     then  P  =s  —    —  =  --^  zz  —  ^- 
J  *  dx*  dy       dy  dx      dx  dy  * 

so  that,  in  like  manner  as  the  order  of  independent  differentiations  is 
indifferent,  so  is  that  of  a  differentiation  and  an  integration  with  respect 
to  independent  variables. 

The  latter  integration  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  y  only  is 
variable.  This  might  appear  to  require  that  a  function  of  x  should  be 
added ;  which,  however,  must  not  be,  because  by  such  an  addition  the 
condition  already  satisfied,  namely,  that  the  diff.  co.  with  respect  iox  isP, 
would  be  undone  again.  Hence,  the  fiinction  whose  diff.  co.  with  re- 
spect to  X  and  y  are  P  and  Q  (which  call  U)  is 

Differentiate  for  verification,  remembering  the  theorem  just  proved,  and 

-i:  =  P+     (:r=  —  T-)rfy  =  P,  because  -j- = -J^y 
dx  J\dx       dy  )  ^  dy       dx' 

rfu      rdp  ,  ^  -     rdv    _ 

Example.     From  what  function  springs 

.  „     ^/  ,  ^   .X  ''y        /d(x  + 2iy)  _   d (*•  +y«)\ 
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fPdxszfCx  +  8xy)(fa  s=  ^  +  a*^, 

and  the  fuiictioii  is  o^  "^  ^^  "^  q  V' ' 

from  which  we  infer  that  the  solution  of 

«+2Ty  +  (;t«  +  y«)^=0     is  c  =  i*"  +  a:«y  +  iy*. 

In  the  preceding  operations^  observe  that  none  of  the  signs'  imply 
the  addition  of  con8tants«  those  hating  been  considered  in  the  pro- 
cess. And  also  that  the  t^nn  annexed  to  y»  though  it  appear  to  contain 
«,  is  really  a  function  of  y  only,  since 

ij(''-y^-)*=/(g-f)*=»- 

In  P  +  Q  ^  we  have  hitherto  supposed  that  y  is  some  function  of  dr, 

it  is  not  known  what.    If  we  make  the  preceding  =  0,  then  y  is  the 
function  of  x  defined  by  c  =  U. 

We  have  reserved  the  notion  of  differentials  (which  we  may  abbre- 
viate into  diff^'.)  as  distinguished  from  diff.  co.,  till  we  have  come 
to  a  point  at  which  the  occasional  rejection  of  the  latter  in  favour 
of  the  former  will  produce  an  advantage  more  than  compensating  the 
liability  to  inaccuracy  wbich  the  former  are  said  to  involve*.  (Read 
here  pages  14,  15,  38 — 41  of  the  Elementary  IlluitrcUions.)  If 
V  s  0  ( j;,  y)  -  give  Ail  =  0'  Ax  4-  4>y  Ay  +  &c.  (page  81)  we  write 
du  =  0^  <ir  -f  0/  c/y  as  an  equation  I,  which  approximates  without  limit 
tb  truth,  as  dx  and  dy  are  diminished ;  2.  as  one  which  gives  the  limits, 
•0  soon  as  ratios  are  formed  by  division,  upon  all  suppositions*    The 

*  Tlie  author  tskei  this  opportunity,  once  fbr  all,  to  distent  from  notfoni  whieh 
have  been  lately  promulgated  in  Engliih  works,  relative  to  the  rtjeetion  of  dilftiea- 
tials.  To  such  a  point  has  this  been  carried,  that  the  very  striking  and  iaftruetivs 
analogy  between  2jfAx  and  fydx,  as  compared  with  that  which  exists  between 

—  and  -/-,  has  been  lost  to  the  eye  by  the  introduction  of  y^y  to  stand  lor 
Ax  dx  *  * 

fpdx.    But  has  this  great  sensibility  to  notation  been  accompanied  by  a  similar 

neling  with  regard  to  uie  assumption  of  principles  or  theorems  ?    Have  thoee  whs 

dm 
imagined  they  were  more  accurate  when  they  wrote  ~-  ^p  instead  of  iy  b  pdx^ 

ax 

rejected  the  assumption  that  f{x  +A)  can  always  generally  be  expanded  in  whole 
powers  of  A,  or  the  attempts  at  a  prion  proof,  after  the  manner  of  Lagrange,  that 
tractional  and  negative  powers  cannot  enter  ?  And  have  they  been  equally  attentive 
to  phraseology  P  Have  thev  rejected  the  expressions  about  the  fmittrt  of  Taylor's 
Thf  orem,  which  would  imply  that  the  said  expansion,  not  having  the  proeess  by 
which  it  wan  declared  universal  before  ita  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  instigated  hjf 
the  vanishing  of  a  fiictor,  did  wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought,  refuse  to  be  true 
in  Chapter  aI.|  the  same  being  agamst  the  proof  in  Chapter  I.,  its  truth  aad 
generality  ?  Until  these  quntions  can  be  answered  in  the  aflBrmativ%  we  are 
reminded  of  diflbrentials  by  the  relative  sixes  of  a  goat  and  a  cameL 
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didy^WtTiuiig  neceaaaiy  Ib,  nerer  to  sqiarate  a  partial  diflerential  from 
its  denominator  without  making  a  proper  distinction,  since  the  removal 
of  the  denominator  remores  the  existing  distinction.    Thus 

du^-T-  dg  +  y^^V  cannot  be  written  dii s  dv  +  dti ,  though  we 

hare 

du  (when  both  Tarj)  ss  du  (when  »  oiily  varies)  +  du  (when  y  only 
vaiieaX 

Which  might  be  written  du^n  d^u  +  d,v^  but  T'dx  +  '-r  dy 

wiH  be  found  more  convenient. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that  in  P</x  +  Qdy,  the  condition  of  inte- 
grability  is  not  satisfied.  Let  M  be  the  factor  which  has  been  lost,  so 
that  MPtfx  -f  MQdy  is  a  compleie  differential. 

,^^^  d(MP)  _d(MQ)      ^^pdM_      dM  _j^/dQ_jaP\ 

dy  dx  dy  dx  \dx       dy)  * 

Thus,  if  we  wish  to  render  ydx  ^  xdy  complete,  we  have 

or  we  have  to  solve  a  pfiriial  diff«  equ.,  namely,  to  find  M,  a  fUnCtton 
d"  X  and  y,  between  which  and  its  partial  diff.  co.  the  preceding  relation 
shall  exist  This  we  cannot  do  generally,  but  thereupon,  seeing 
that  this  proposition  is  true :  **  given  the  solution  of  all  partial  diff. 
eqiL  that  of  all  common  diff.  equ«  follows,  both  being  of  the  first  d^ree," 
we  may  suspect  the  converse,  namely,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  all 
partial  equations,  w6  soon  as  we  can  solve  all  common  ones.  And  this 
we  shall  find  true,  with  just  enough  of  variation  to  remind  us  that  the 
assumption  of  converses  is  dangerous. 

T&EoAmv.  If  N  be  a  function  of  x  and  y,  giving  dS  =  pdx  +  qdy, 
then  the  equation  dusYdN  is  ineongruous  and  self-contradictonr, 
except  upon  the  assumption  that  u  is,  as  to  x  and  y,  a  function  of  N ; 
or  only  contains  x  and  y  through  N. 

Let  N  s=  yr  (x,y)  give  y  =  x(^>  ^)>  ^^^  suppose,  if  possible,  that 
the  substiturion  of  this  value  of  y  in  u  gives  uzz  p  (N,  x),  x  not  disap- 
pearing with  y.    Then,  x  and  y  varying, 

djS  rfN  ,        djS  dN  ^     ,   d/3  . 
d^'=^^'J'dx  +  ^-j'dy  +  -fdx, 
dS  dx  dS  dy    ^       dx 

or       A*  =  ^dN  + ??dx  =  VdN, 
oN  dx 

which  equation  being  tmiversal,  is  true  on  the  supposition  that  x  does 
not  vary,  or  that  dx  :=  0.    This  gives  -rs  =  V ; 

or  dtt  =  VdN  +  ^dx  =  VdN, 

dB 
because  ^  and  V  being  independent  of  the  variations  (as  are  all 
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diff.  CO.)  whatever  relation  exists  upon  one  supposition  exists  upon  all 

others.      Hence  —  :=  0,  or  j3  does  not  contain  x  directly,  but  only  as 

it  contains  N.  We  have  purposely  introduced  this  demonstration  here, 
because  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  the  point  most  likely  to 
confuse  a  beginner  in  his  first  use  of  differentials.  In  the  equation 
c/N  =  pdx  +  qdyj  which  is  true  of  (fN,  c2r,  dy^  not  in  the  ratios  which 
they  ever  can  have,  but  only  in  those  to  which  they  CDntinually  approach 
as  they  diminish,  we  can  no  more  suppose  (fx  =  0  absolutely,  than  dif 
or  cZN,  except  only  on  the  supposition  that  x  does  not  vary  at  all.  The 
smallness  of  dy^  if  it  be  supposed  small,  is  no  reason  for  the  rejection 
of  qdy  as  compared  with  pdx.  Or  let  <i^  be  a  comminuent  with  cfN, 
dx^  and  dy^  and  let 

<fN.     ,    ,.    ..  .  ,     ,  d/id^S^d/idx      -,<fN 

—-  ac.  be  hmitmg  ratios  as  usual,  whence  -^r;-Tr  +  "T--T7==V-r- 
dt  ON   dt       ax  di  at 

is  absolutely  true,  upon  all  suppositions.  If  then  x  do  not  vary,  we 
have 

*      "•     dN      ^      '^    ^  dt  ^  dx  dt       ^    it' 
which  being  trae  independently  of  ^jr »  must  (^ve  j-  s:  0,  u  before. 
Again, 

^  ^  +  V— — s^  ^  +  V^—  or  — —  — — — -0 
dy  '  dx  dy  dx       dx  *  dy  dx  dy*       dy  dx       dx  dy^  * 

whence  (page  187),  V,  as  to  x  and  y,  must  be  a  function  of  N.    Let  it 
be/N,  then  du  =/N.rfN ,  u  sry/N.dN  +  const.,  a  function  of  N. 
Hence,  du  =:  Vc/N  requires  both  V  and  «  to  be  functions  of  N. 

Theorem,     du  =  Vdx  +  Qcfy,  u  being  a  function  of  x  and  yi  cannot 
be  true,  x  and  y  being  independent^  unless  —  =:  — . 

^dx  +  jdy  =  Fdx  +  Qdy, 

J      ,  du       -.       du      ^      .  .      dF       dQ 

.ndunleM        ^  =  P       ^=Q    g,nng^  =  ^, 

we  may  easily  show  that  no  given  function  of  x  and  y  can  be  =  v t 
unless  upon  a  supposition  which  connects  x  and  y.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  (f u  =  (f JT  +  Jray,  we  cannot,  for  instance,  have  u  s=  j*  +  y**  unless 
we  have  __ 

2xdx  +  2ydy  ^dx  +  xdy    or   -~  —     — , 
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which  is  only  true  where  y  is  one  particular  function  of  x.  Similarly, 
we  can  only  have  u^=^xy-\ry^  where  y  is  another  function  of  x,  and  so  on 
for  every  function  of  x  and  y  which  u  can  be.  But  in  du  =  xdy-^-ydx^ 
we  have  u  =  xy^  whatever  y  may  be.  This  latter  sort  of  connexion 
between  u  and  a  function  of  x  and  y  is  therefore  impossible  in  the  pre- 
ceding case :  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Where  one  equation  only  exists  between  two  variables,  as  in  ^  r=  0x, 
or  y  (j,  y) =0,  there  is  one  independent  variable.  But  there  is  one  only 
when  there  are  two  equations  between  three  variables,  three  between 
four,  &c.  To  take  the  former  case,  let  us  suppoie  0  (o^,  y,  v,  c)  =:  0, 
Y^  (Xy  y^  u,  cf)  =  0,  each  equation  containing  an  arbitrary  constant. 

If  we  differentiate  these,  we  have 

dx  dy  '  ^       du  dx  dy    ^        du  ' 

from  which  four  equations  we  may  eliminate  c  and  c',  leaving  two  equa- 
tions between  .r,  y^  v,  and  their  differentials,  or  when  more  convenient, 
the  diff.  CO.  of  any  two  with  respect  to  the  third.  We  may  also  in  the 
same  way  obtain  singular  solutions,  satisfying  the  diff.  equ.  by  substi- 
tuting in  the  equations  the  values  of  c  and  (/  in  terms  of  <r,  y,  and  v, 

d<t>  dyf 

derived  from  -r-  =  0  -^7  =  0.    All  this  will  be  also  true  when  both 

equations  contain  both  c  and  c\  except  with  regard  to  the  singular 
solutions,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter.  And  the  diff.  equ. 
may  be  obtained  directly  (as  in  page  184),  by  explicitly  obtaining  c  and 
c' from  0  =  0  y  =  0.  Let  these  give  c  =  4  (jT,  y,  u,) ,  c' =:^(4?,y,tt,) 
from  which  we  obtain  diff.  equ.  of  the  form 

Mdx  +  NJy  +  Prfu  =  0        Wdx  +  Wdy  +  P'dte  =0, 

where  M,  N,  P,  do  not  contain  c  or  c',  and  are  either  partial  diff.  co.  of 
$,  or  diff.  CO.  stripped  of  a  common  factor.  And  the  same  of  M',  N^  P, 
and  ^.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  these  will  always  be  the  diff.  equ. 
presented  by  a  problem  of  which  the  result  is  that  4>  =  0  yr  =:  0.  For 
if  we  multiply  the  second  by  V  and  W  successively,  and  add  the  results 
to  the  first,  we  have 

(M  +  M'V)  Ar  +  CN+N'V)  cfy+  (P+P^)rftt  =  0, 
(M  +M'W)(fx+(N+N'W)dy+(P+P'W)du=0, 

the  truth  of  which  implies,  and  is  implied  in,  the  truth  of  the  first  pair. 
And  these,  with  some  particular  form  of  V  or  W,  may  be  the  conditions 
at  which  we  arrive. 

But  now  suppose  we  require,  not  that  the  preceding  equations  should 
be  both  true,  but  that  v,  x^  and  y,  should  be  connected  in  such  a  way, 
that  either  of  them  will  be  true  when  the  other  is  true;  that  is, 
either  is  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  Supposing  the 
equations  to  be  so  combined,  if  necessary,  that  the  restoration  of  a  factor 
shall  make  the  first  side  of  each  a  complete  differential  (say  the  first  of 
^  and  the  second  of  ^),  then  our  requisite  condition  is  this,  that  d^ 
shall  =  0,  when  d^  =  0.  This  will  be  true  if  such  an  equation  as 
d^  =iYd9  exist,  that  is,  if  4^  be  made  a  function  of  ^.  Hence,  we  have 
this 
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Thboabm.  If  the  dtffi  eqii.  of  0  (ti,  x^  y,  c,  c')  :±:  0,  and  y  (ti,  «|  y, 
e,  cO  =  0  inay  be  so  connected  that  either  shall  follow  from  the  other, 
then  ^  and  f^  being  the  values  of  c  and  (f  deduced  from  0  ec  0^  yr  s  0» 
we  must  have  $  ^f(;9) :  and  conversely,  (it  may  be  sholm  from 
i/f(=/*'^  d^)  that  <l»  i^fC^)  makes  eithet  of  the  difil  equ.  deduced 
from  0=0  4^  =  0,  follow  from  the  other. 

Though  We  hav<i  shown  that  Md^r  +  Ncfy  +  Pchi  ss  0  is  incoAgruous, 
ex(iept  only  iii  the  ckse  where 

M  N 

cftt  =  —  —  dji?  —  --  dy  is  a  complete  differential ; 

yet  two  such  equations  existing  together,  have  meaning  and  rational 
results.  For  by  eliminating  du  we  obtain  a  relation  between  dx  and  cfy, 
which  ithplies  that  y  is  a  particular  futiction  of  x ;  as  also  appears  by 
eliminating  u  between  the  primitives  0=0  y  =  0.  This  is  a  sufficient 
•ketch  of  the  thebry  of  timuitaneous  diff.  equ.  for  our  present  purpose^ 
What  function  of  x  and  y  is  u,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  condition 

du  du 

ax  dy 

where  each  of  X,  Y,  and  U ,  is  a  given  function  of  the  three  variables 
«,  y,  and  u^  all  or  either.    To  begin  with  a  particular  case,  let  ua  take 

X  —  '\'  y  -J-  ^  u,    Now  li  being  a  function  of  dP  and  yi  gives 
dx        dy 

dus:  -j-dx  +  -T-dy  (for  all  functions)  =s  —dr +-f  u  — «— ]rfy 
(for  the  case  in  question). 

du 
That  iS}    ydu  —  udy  =  -jr  (yi*  —  ^dy)  ....  (2). 

This  immediately  shows  us  that  u  must  be  of  sueh  a  kind  that  ydii  •^ 
udy  =:  0  follows  from  yd^  —  xdy  =0 :  of  Which  the  first  gives  u  :=:  cy, 
the  second  y  =:  c^x.  Hence,  in  the  theorem  preceding,  c  or  ^^  or  ti-f^y, 
must  be  a  function  of  c'  or  ^,  or  y-f-x,  and  therefiire 

ifdPj-  +  y  —  =  tt  have  a  solution,  its  form  istessy  /f  -  j. 

The  next  question  is,  will  any  form  of  /  be  a  solution,  or  does  this 
require  any  particular  forms,  and  what?  To  try  this :  obserfe  that  (2) 
may  be  immediately  reduced  to 

which,  u  being  y/(y  -r-  *).  is  true  far  every  form  off    We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  general  case. 
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In  the  value  of  du  sabBtitute  —  ftom  (1),   wluch  giret 

Ydu  -^  Udy  =i  ^  (Ydx  -  Xdy). 

CoiiBeqiieiitly,  ti  mast  be  such,  that  Xdu—Vdy  £=  0,  and  Ydr — Xdy =0 
shill  follow  one  from  the  other.  If  then  their  primitivea  can  be  found, 
and  the  two  cohatants  deduced  in  terms  of  x^  y,  and  ti,  the  value  of  u 
must  be  among  those  derived  from  making  the  expression  for  one  of  the 
constants  a  function  of  that  for  the  other.  It  only  remains  to  show  that 
the  one  may  be  any  function  of  the  other.  Let  c  =  $  and  c'  =  ^  be 
the  values  of  the  constants  above  mentioned;  whence  ^=:y%  is  the 
feim  to  be  tried. 

We  know  that  (by  the  manner  in  which  O  and  '9  are  obtained) 

msf  ht  transformed  into,  and  imply  and  are  implied  in 

Ydt«-.Urfy=0  Ydj?  -  Xdy  =  0. 

If  then  we  use  the  two  last,  and  eliminate  dy  and  dx  from  the  two  firsts 
we  produce  (eliminating  a  quantity  from  equations  which  are  the  same 
in  different  forms),  identical  equations.    These  are 

d^         d^         d^  d^         d9         d^ 

du         dx         dy  du         dx         dy 

These  results  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which  ^ 
and  '^  were  obtained.  Now  I  say,  that  the  supposition  of  ^  =/^y 
makes  these  render  the  equation  (1)  true,  whatever  /may  be.  For, 
difiierentiating  the  last  with  respect  to  x  and  y  separately,  we  find 

d*  du       d*    ^, ,  (d-9  du   .  d9\ 

du  dx       dx        "^       \du  dx      dx  J 

....  (A) 

du  dy       dy  ^  \du  dy       dy  J 

Multiply  tlie  first  by  X,  and  the  second  by  Y  and  add,  remembering  the 
preceding  equations.     We  then  have 

Consequently,  whatever /may  be,  we  have  either 

d*       r,,d:9      ^  ^du  .   ^du      -.       _ 

•3 /'i^-— =  0,       orX-r-+Y;5--U  =  0: 

du  du  dx  dy 

of  which  we  shall  show  that  the  first  not  only  requires  a  relation  to 
exist  identically  between  ^  and  "^y  but  is  even  then  only  true  of  one 
form  of  /.  Assume  the  first,  then  from  equations  (A),  we  have  the 
followiog  additional  equations : 
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-=/'*-.      and- =/'*-. 

which  three  relations  imply  that  ^  and  /^  are  identically  the  same, 
or  at  least  only  differ  in  constants,  or  in  quantities  not  containing  either 
t/,  Xj  or  y.  Now  $  and  ^  contain  nothing  arbitrary,  being  entirely 
determined  when  X,  Y  and  U  are  given :  the  one  therefore  cannot  he 
made  identically  a  function  of  the  other ;  and  even  supposing  that  we 
had  obtained  a  case,  in  which  ^  was  a  certain  function  of  1",  the  first 
could  only  be  one  definite  function  of  the  second;  that  is, /could  not 
be,  as  was  supposed,  of  any  form  whatever.  Generally,  therefore, 
f^=:/^  gives  equation  (1).  And  we  have  thus  obtained  the  most 
general  solution ;  for  if  not,  let  the  more  general  one  be  m  (x,  y,  v)=0, 
which  is  such,  that  when  we  substitute  values  for  x  and  y  in  terms 
of  M,  *,  and  %  firom  $  =  ^  (j,  y,  ^^),  '^  =  '^(or,  y,  u),  we  do  not  find 
u  disappear  also,  but  suppose  we  find  x  (m,  $,  ^)=0  giving  ^=:/(^, «) 
instead  of  the  former  solution.  The  equations  (A)  then  require  the  ad- 
dition of  terms  to  the  second  sides  arising  firom  /  containing  x  and  y 
through  u,  which  enters  directly,  as  well  as  in  ^ :  that  is,  terms  of 

the  form  - — r-  ^^^  -7-  -r*«    The  multiplication  and  addition  then 
du  dx  du  ay 

makes  the  final  equation  become  (/'^  meaning  now  the  partial  diff. 

di 


I) 


and  this  does  not  satisfy  the  equation  (1);  for  the  admiasion  of  that 

df 
equation    gives    0  =   —  U  -—.    Now,     if  U  be  finite,  this  gives 

df 

-~  s=  0,  the  very  equation  which  denotes  that  u  does  not  enter  where 

it  was  supposed  to  enter :  but  if  U  =  0  the  preceding  equation  is  then 
reduced  to 

\du  du        du  J  \    dx  dy ) 

The  first  factor  does  not  vanish,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  already 
given.  The  second  factor  therefore  vanishes,  or  the  equation  (1)  is 
satisfied ;  but  our  new  supposition  ^  =  /(%  t<)  still  exists,  as  a  solu- 
tion; has  the  equation  really  a  more  general  solution  when  U=:  0  than 
in  other  cases  ?  If  we  return  to  the  diff.  equ.  we  find  that  U  =  0 
(Y  being  finite)  gives  du  =  0,  Xdx  —  Xrfy  =  0,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mitives must  be  u  =  c ;  that  is,  u  itself  is  either  ^  or  ^ :  be  it  either ; 
still  ^sr/C^',*)  or  *=/(*,♦)  show,  either  directly  or  by  deduction, 
that  ^  is  a  function  of  ^. 

Thus  an  arbitrary  function  is  in  partial  diff.  equ.  ^hat  an  arbitrary 
constant  is  in  those  which  have  only  one  independent  variable,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  most  general  solution  of  any  one,  however  simple.  We 
now  give  some  examples : — 

1.'  ^  =  U.    Here  X  =  1  Y=0  and  the  diff.  equ.  become  Urfy=0, 
ox 


"-1 


•1 
'J, 

^1 
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Xdy  :=  0,  or  y  =  c  Batisfies  both.  In  fact,  owing  to  only  one  variable 
being  differentiated,  this  is  a  common  diff.  equ.»  in  which  the  other  pos- 
sible Tsiiable  is  constant.    The  arbitrary  function  is  one  of  y. 

du       du 
2.    v-^"!"*    X=l  ¥=  —  1,  11  =  0,  and  the  equations  are 

du=iOf  dx+  dy:=2  0y  the  primitives  of  which  are  u=:c  dp-|-y=c', 
and  u  =/(<r  +  y)  is  the  solution.     (For  the  converse,  see  page  62.) 

du        du  g,.  du         du 

3.-1; — h  -7-  =  0    gives  tt  =/ («  —  y)      and  a  -r-  +  6  -r-  s=  k 
dx        dy  °  ^  n  dx  dy 

hx 
gives  u  =:f(jay  —  bx)  +  — . 

^-     y57  =  'd5r    gives  «=/(x-  +  y)        y_+^_  =  o 
g^ves  tt  =  0  (j:*  —  y*). 

5.     Let  X,  Y,  and  U,  be  severally  a  function  of  x  only,  of  y  only,  and 
of  tt  only.    Then  the  solution  is  the  value  of  u  derived  from 

7.     Explain  the  following  assertion : — If /may  be  any  function,  then 
/(P  —  Q)  +  P,  and  /(P  —  Q)  +  Q  are  the  same  inform;  and  so  are 


P/(^)  ^  Q/(|) . 


We  have  thus  completed  what  it  is  necessary  the  student  should 
know  on  equations  of  the  first  order  (of  differentiation),  and  of  the  first 
degree  (as  to  powers  or  products  of  diff.  co.)  both  for  two  variables  (one 
independent)  and  three  variables  (two  independent).  With  regard  to 
those  of  the  second  order,  yre  have  already  integrated  (in  page  154,&c.) 
by  far  the  most  important  of  those  which  occur  in  practice.  Those  of  a 
higher  degree  than  the  first  are  not  of  primary  utiUty.  Without  making 
further  application  than  is  necessary  for  elucidation,  we  shall  content 
ouTKlves  in  this  chapter  with  pointing  out  the  most  important  general 
considerations  connected  with  them. 

Let  there  be  an  equation  y  =  0  (x,  Ci,  C|, .  .  .  )  containing  n  ar- 
bitrary constants ;  three  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  We  may 
then  form  n  different  diff.  equ.  of  the  first  order,  according  as  we  eli- 
minate one  or  another  constant.  From  any  one  of  these  we  may  elimi- 
nate a  second  constant,  and  thus  we  shall  have  equations  of  the  second 
order  with  only  n  —  2  constants  in  each.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we 
may  by  means  of  the  primitive  equation,  and  the  n  equations  imme- 
diately deduced  by  n  differentiations,  eliminate  all  the  constants,  and  we 
shall  thus  have  an  equation  of  the  Tith  order  containing  no  arbitrary 
constants.  For  instance,  suppose  y=:  c,x* -H  r:,  a:* +cp:*  (A)  whose 
di&rentiated  equation  is  y'  =:  4ci  j?"  +  3ct  x*  +  2c$  x,  from  which 
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But  the  integral  in  the  first  line  is  not  attainable  without  specific 
connexion  between  x  and  y,  unless  we  suppose  that  Q,  y,  P,,  &c.,  are 
■o  connected  that  the  multiplier  of  cLr  is  a  function  of  x  only :  let  it  be 
,  XX,  whence  the  following  theorem,  obtained  by  equating  that  multiplier 
to  XX,  and  substituting  the  value  of  Q  thus  obtained  (we  leave  out  x^i 
because  x*'  ^  alone  is  evidently  integrable ;  and  if  the  whole  be  inte- 
grable,  and  one  of  its  parts,  so  is  the  remainder).    The  expression 

is  integrable  per  se;  and  its  integral  is 

are  integrable ;  the  first  we  know  well  already  ;  the  integral  of  the  second 
is  Pfj-  +  (  Pi  —  -T-^  )  y  >  which  may  easily  be  verified. 

These  are  the  conditions  upon  which  one  integration  is  possible;  we 
might  apply  the  same  method  to  ascertain  those  upon  which  a  second 
integration  is  possible ;  and  so  on  up  to  n  integrations ;  but  as  this 
would  not  be  useful,  we  shall  merely  give  the  results  of  one  case  as  an 
exercise  for  the  student.    What  are  the  conditions  which  make 

V=  Pi§  +  Ptjp+Pi^  +  P«y  •••  (A)  completely  integrable  ? 

That  first  integ*.  may  be  possible  P,  =  -j-i -—  •^ 

ax        ax*        dx* 

Condition  of  2nd  integration, 
'       dx^  dx'       dx        dt»        dx'  •  ''■^  dx      ^  dx'* 
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SecondiotegralP.|+(p..^-^)y,     . 

Cond-  of  3rd  integ-.      P,-2^"  =  ?",       orP,  =  3^'; 

ax        ax  ax 

Third  and  last  integral    P^y. 
Show,  from  the  conditions,  that 

The  student  should  attend  particularly  to  this  process,  as  it  is  of 
importance  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations ^  to  which  we  shall  come. 

Suppose  now  that  Y,  instead  of  heing  integrable  one  step  p^  se^  is 
not  so  because  it  has  lost  a  factor,  as  might  have  happened  if  Y  =  0  be 
an  equation  given.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  second  order  of 
difil  equ.     Let  M  be  the  factor ;  consequently, 

MP.g  +  MP.g  +MP^i8  integrable.  a„dMP.=  '^J^^-^^ 

From  this  last,  if  M  can  be  found,  we  can  integrate  Y:=0  one  step. 
But  this  is  itself  a  diff.  equ.  of  the  same  degree  as  Y=0,  and  we  there- 
fere  appear  to  have  only  reproduced  the  difficulty  in  another  form.  Nor 
have  we  done  more  relatively  to  the  order  of  the  diff.  equ. ;  but  at  the 
same  time  observe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  M  being  a  factor  fit  for 
oar  purpose  is  that  the  last  equation  shall  be  satisfied.  We  do  not 
want  its  general  solution,  or  even  a  solution  with  an  arbitrary  constant ; 
any  solution  will  do.  For  the  preceding  process  makes  it  evident  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  condition,  arise  how  it  may,  is  sufficient  to 
destroy,  or  to  render  a  function  of  x  only,  the  indeterminate  integral 

pert  of  y  Ydr.     We  have  then  made  a  'particular  solution  of  one  diff. 

equ.  the  only  condition  necessary  for  a  step  towards  the  general  solution 
of  another.     For  instance,  I  propose  the  equation 

^^-2jr^  +  2y  =  0        P,  =  j;«        P»  =  -2j?,        Po  =  2. 

T  *  ^  u   *u    i»   *       *u         OUT      di^2xU)      d*ixm)  . 

Let  M  be  the  factor ;  then     2M  =  -^^ — ; ^,  ,      , 

dx  dx* 

which  may  be  reduced  to  jj"  rj^  +  ^*^  "3:"  +  ^^^  —  ^* 

.ax  ax 

Now  suppose  by  trial,  or  other  means,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
that  M  =  1  -r  x'  will  satisfy  the  last,  which  it  will  be  found  to  do. 
Then 

d»y       2  dy       2v  .    .  ,,         .     .       if V      2 

Consequently,  page  195, 
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y  T=.  eJ'^\  c  I  eJ"'^  dx-\-  c^\zz  —ex  +  cfj^^ 

which  is  the  complete  integral  of  the  given  equation. 

This  method  can  only  be  applied  with  success  to  cases   in  which 
P» »  P«-i  >   &c.,  are  all  functions  of  x.     Let  the  student  apply  it  to 

-^  4.  Pv  =  Q,  and  show  that  the  factor  which  makes  the  first  side 
dx 

integrable,  is  log~*  (^J^dx),  whence  let  him  deduce  the  solution  which 
was  obtained  by  a  particular  artifice  in  page  195. 
When  P, ,  &c.,  are  all  constants,  the  equation 

admits  of  complete  integration.  We  shall  take  the  third  degree  as  a 
case.  Let  M  be  the  factor  which  makes  the  first  side  integrable ;  then, 
taking  the  equation  of  the  third  degree,  the  condition  for  determining 
M  is 

A  particular  solution  is  readily  found.  Assume  M  =  e"^' ;  then  we 
have 

£"*'(«!,  +  a»  A:  +  flr,  k*  +  a^k'')  =  0, 

which  is  satisfied  if  k be  either  of  the  roots  of  ao  +  a^k  +  &c.  =  0. 
Let  ki  y  ^a ,  ^8 ,  be  these  three  roots  ;  use  them  one  after  the  other, 
and  we  determine  the  three  primitives  of  the  second  order  belonging  to 
the  given  equation,  as  follows  (multiplying  both  sides  by  r***,  inte- 
grating by  the  formula,  and  then  dividing  both  sides  by  f '**; ; 

It  is  unnecessary  to  integrate  further;  for  the  elimination  of  y'  and  y" 
between  these  three  equations  will  give  y  in  terms  of  the  three  explicit 
integrals,  each  of  which  contains  an  arbitrary  constant.  To  perform 
this  elimination,  determine  X,  ^,  and  r,  from 

\  +  /i  +  V  =  0,         i^i  X  +  A-,p  +  A-,  V  =  0, 

* 

which  are  satisfied  by  X  =  A:,—  A, ,  fi= A,— iti ,     v  =  ki—h . 

Multiply  by  X,  ^,  v,  and  add,  make  X^j«+  ^*  +  vAp,*r=  K ;  then 
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If  X  =  0  the  integrals  are  arbitrary  conatanta,  and  we  have,  writing 
Ci  9  Ca ,  Cs ,  for  the  complicated  coefficienta,  which  are  in  reality  arbi- 
trary and  constant, 

If  two  of  the  roots  be  equal,  say  ki  =  Art>  then  v  =  0,  and  one  of  the 
preceding  terms  disappears,  whence  the  solution  not  haying  three  arbi- 
trary constants,  is  not  complete.  In  this  case  two  of  the  three  primi* 
tives  of  the  second  order  are  identical,  so  that  having  only  two  distinct 
equations,  we  can  only  eliminate  y'^ ;  do  this  from  the  second  and  third, 
giving 

But  Oa  +  Os  (^i  +^8)=  — «8^i  >  in  all  cases,  by  the  theory  of  equations ; 
or  the  first  side  of  the  preceding  becomes  (hi^t —  ^»)  (  3^  ""^ly  )  »  ^^ 

factor  which  renders  this  integrable  is  e'^i' ;  multiply  by  tliis,  and 
integrate,  which  gives  (since  k^  =:  Ar,), 

(h(h-h^)ys-^  -fdx  {/Xg-Vd^}  -/{(irf^*t-V'/Xf-V  dj?}  > 

which,  involving  four  int^ations,  may  seem  to  introduce  four  arbitrary 
constants ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  For  the  second  side  of 
the  preceding  differentiated  twice  successively,  gives 

/Xr-Vdr  -  6<*8-V'  /X5-Vdp     and  (A.-Ats)  s^*»-*i>'  /xrV  dx^ 

whence  a^  f" V-  =    /{  ^/  (d*. s^*»"*»^'  /xs" V  dx ) }  , 

in  which  there  are  three  integrations  only.  (It  is  always  possible  to 
make  a  single  integration  appear  two  or  more ;  thus 

When  X=sO,  the  first  integration  gives  a  constant,  say  c ;  the  second 

gives 

-i-.g(»r.*«>'  +  </,  and  finally  a^^^^^        ^.  .,  ^^'^'  +c'a:-|-c", 
*t — «i  (*»""Ar8y 

or  y  =  C£*8.  +  (C  a: -I- C")  e***   . 

When  all  three  roots  are  equal,  the  three  primitives  of  the  second 
order  become  identical ;  and  we  should  then  integrate  the  primitive  of 
the  second  order  twice  successively.  But  the  form  to  which  we  have 
reduced  the  case  of  two  equal  roots  does  not  lose  a  constant  when  kv=='h^^ 
ftQd  gives  (with  three  integrations),  k  being  the  root, 

p2 
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when  X  =  0  y  =  (C.r'  +  C'x  +  C ')  e*'. 

The  most  important  case  is  that  of  the  second  order,  or 

and  proceeding  as  before,  we  find  that  the  factor  is  either  f~*i' ,  or  £"*«% 
^i  and  k^  being  the  roots  of  a^k*  +  a^k  +  ao^=0:  the  two  primitires 
of  the  first  order  are 

«i  ~  +  (a,  +  aA)  y  =  €*»'/X5-*i'  d  r, 

giving      a,(Ai-^Oy=fi*^'/Xe-*»'d.r-  s'^fXs-^^dx (A)  . 

If  both  roots  be  =  k,  the  integration  of  either  of  the  first  pair  gives 
(remembering  that  ajt  +  aiz=  —  ajij  and  that  the  first  side  becomes 

a,  ( -p  —  ^  J  ) ,  of  which  the  factor  is  £"*') 

ii,y€-''^=rfdx{fXs-''dx] (B). 

when  X  =  0,  y  =z  Ci  6*i'  +  c^s**' ,     or     s**  (c^  +  Cgr)  , 

according  as  the  roots  are  unequal  or  equal.  But  let  us  suppose  in 
(A),  that  ^1  is  a  variable  which  approaches  to  k^  as  a  limit,  in  which 

case  the  vahie  of  y  in  (A)  approaches  the  form  ~ .     Differentiate  both 

numerator  and  denominator  with  respect  to  ^i ,  remembering  that  ( j: 

and   ^i  being  independent)  —JVdx=  I  -jrds,   and  the   value  of 

a,y  will  be  f  since  ;t7-  (^i  —  W  =  1  )  » 

To  which  (B)  is  immediately  reduced  by  parts. 
If  the  two  roots  be  impossible,  we  have 

(*,  =  «  +  /3V^         /;,  =  «-  py/^)  , 
f*''/X«-*»'Jx=:£*'(cos/3.r+ V^sin  ^r)/{cos  fiX'-J^  sin  fix}  r^'Xdx 
f**'/Xf-**'c/x=£*'(cos  /8x-V^8in^j)/{cos  fix-\-J'^6infir}s'^'\dx 

2*-^- 1  sin  fixfXsr*'  cos  fixdx -  2fi* V^  cos  (ixf\r^  sin  fixdv 

a^r^szhm  /3x/Xg-*  cos)8j:  dx  -  cos  fixfXs-^  sin  fix  dx. 
If  or  s=  0,  we  have  the  case  already  considered  in  page  155. 
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The  following  theorem  is  the  Bynthetical  constniction  of  the  solution 
of  such  equations :  If  y  be  multiplied  by  £*i' ,  and  the  product  dif- 
ferentiated; the  result  multiplied  by  f(*«"*P*  and  the  product  differen- 
tiated; the  result  multiplied  by  s^*8-*i>'  and  differentiated,  and  soon 
up  to  multiplication  by  f^*ii-*«-i>'  and  differentiation  :  and  if  the  result 
be  then  divided  by  5^*«"*— 1>' ;  the  final  result  will  be 

dry  d"^y  dv 

where  a,-i=:Ai  +  k^-h...     a,_,  =  kik^  +*i ^s  +....  &c.    [fl«=ife A .•.*,. 

We  now  come  to  equations  of  higher  degrees  than  the  first.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  consider 

(S><D"- <!)-«=»•  •  •  • «. 

where  P,  Q,  and  R  are  functions  of  x  and  y.     This  equation  gives  three 

dy 
distinct  forms  for  -=^,  answering  to  its  roots,  considering  it  as  of  the 

third  degree :  let  them  be 

%-^i        ^==^«         ^^'^^    (A»,  A„  a;,  f- of  j:  and  y). 

If  we  can  find  the  primitive  of  either  of  these  three,  we  have  a  solution 
of  the  equation.  Let  the  primitives  of  these  be  Vi  =  0,  V,  =  0,  and 
Y,=:0;  either  of  these  then  satisfies  (1);  but  no  others  satisfy 
Vi  V|  Vg  =  0 :  consequently,  let  Vi ,  V, ,  and  Vt ,  be  combined  by  mul- 
tiplication, and  let  y  be  deduced  from  the  product.  This  value  of  y  will 
contain  three  arbitrary  constants,  contrary  to  what  is  proved  in  page  184. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  what  we  have  just  said  we  have 
tacitly  extended  our  meaning  of  the  term  differential  equation  beyond 
what  was  allowed  in  the  page  just  cited.    The  equation  (1)  gives  a 

choice  of  three  forms  for  ~  ,  and  may  be  written 

(?,-*0(s-*0(a-*-)=»----'^'- 

And  Vi  V,  V8=:0  gives  a  choice  of  three  primitives.  If  we  choose  Vi=0, 
we  satisfy  (2)  by  means  of  the  factor  --  —  Ai  =  0,  which  follows  from 

Vj  =  0.  But  y  as  obtained  from  V,  V,  V,  s:  0  being  differentiated, 
and  f,  (one  constant)  being  eliminated,  will  the  result  be  the  equation 
(1)  ?  To  try  this,  suppose  the  three  primitives  to  be  written  Ci  =  W,, 
^.  =  W,,  c,  =  W,,  when  (c,-WO,  (C.-W.)  (c,-W,)=0  is 
the  complete  primitive,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone.  Differentiate 
this,  and  we  have  •  *      ; 
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(C.-WO  (c- W.)^  +(c-W.)  (c,-W.)^* 

+  (c,-W.)(c.-W.)^  =  0. 

Eliminate  Ci  from  the  original,  which  can  only  be  done  by  making 
Ci  r=:  Wi ,  and  the  preceding  is  reduced  to 

dW 
(c.-W,)(c.-W.)^=:0. 

which  is  not  the  diff.  equ.  (1)  or  (2),  but  has  a  factor  in  common  with 
it,  so  that  both  are  satisfied  together  by  Ci  =  Wj.     For  by  supposition 

dy 
Ci  =  W,  and  V,  =  0  are  simultaneous,  and  the  latter  gives  -^  -  Ai  =  0. 

But  if  we  make  c^  =:  c,  =  c^  so  as  to  have  only  one  arbitrary  constant, 
the  ehmination  of  Ci  will  lead  to  the  equation  (2).  Suppose  (to  give  a 
more  simple  example)  we  take  the  form  (1)  but  of  the  second  d^pree, 
everything  remaining  as  before,  except  the  suppression  of  At,  Y^ ,  &c. 
Then  (c  -  WJ  (c  — W.)  =  0  gives 

c._(W.+W.)c^W,W.=0.    (^  +^^').=W.^-+W.^- 

rfW    AW 

Eliminate  c;     then  (W.  -  W.)' ^  ^' =  0  .   ...   (3) 

ax       ax 

But 

d.W,       dW,      dW,  dy       ^dy      ^      ^  . ,,        ,       dM       ^ 
— r-^  =  — r-'  +  -1-^  -r    and  -/  -  Ai=0  follows  from  ——  ==  0. 
dx  dx         dy    ax  ax  dx 

whence 

*—S'^^      »   ^=  f(|-A,)  ^  <„  .«.™ 

<»-".>-t'|--(|-*.)(^-*-)=»- 
which  is  the  primitive  diff.  equ.  affected  only  by  factors  not  containing 

— •     Hence  the  real  primitive,  in  the  sense  used  in  page  184,  is  the 
product  of  all  the  primitives  with  the  same  arbitrary  comtant  in  all. 
For  example,  let  j^,-(a+i)^+aj?=0,  which  is  satisfied  cither 

V    ^y  dy 

by  -\-  =a,    or  —  sj*,  the  primitives  of  which  are  y — ar-c=0,  and 

y  — Ji:*  — 0=0,  and 

y"  -  (ax+ Ja?«+ 2c)y  +  (aT+ c)(ix«+ e)  =0 

is  the  complete  primitive. 

The  student  must  here  remark  a  distinction  which  has  no  specific 
name,  but  is  of  considerable  importance.     The  ambiguity  which  exists 
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in  algebraic  expressions  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  the  radical  sign, 
has  two  characters,  1,  when  the  root  in  question  can  be  extracted  in  a 
more  simple  algebraic  form ;  2,  when  the  root  cannot  be  so  extracted. 
An  example  drawn  from  geometry  will  do  better  than  anything  else  to 
illustrate  the  difference.  Let  y=:y  and  j/sW  be  the  equations  of  two 
curves,  V  and  W  being  functions  of  x.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  an 
equation  to  both  curves  in  one ;  or  0(jr,  y)  =0  is  to  be  satisfied  when  x 
and  y  are  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  either  curve.  This  may  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  ambiguity  of  P+Q*;  let  P4-Vq*=V,  and 
P- Vq=W,  and  we  have 

P=i(V+W)    Q=i(V-W)«   y=i(V+W)+i(V«-2VW+W)*, 

which  is  either  V  or  W,  according  as  we  take  one  sign  or  the  other 
for  the  square  root.  Thus,  under  the  appearance  of  an  ambiguous 
single  form,  y  may  have  either  of  two  perfectly  distinct  forms.     But  if 

we  now  consider  y::za-\-x^i   we    have  two  varieties  y=:a+vjp,  and 

y:=ia—*Jxi  belonging  not  to  two  different  curves^  but  io  two  different 
branches  of  the  same  curve  ;  where  by  the  same  curve  we  mean  the 
same  to  common  perceptions.  We  can  get  a  circle  and  a  parabola 
into  one  equation  of  the  first  kind,  but  y^a+^Jx  and  y=a—jjx  belong 
to  two  different  branches  of  the  same  parabola.     Thus  the  equation 

y=:(j"4.c)'  exhibits  an  hyperbola,  or  +Vj?*-f  c  and  — wxf^+c  are 
ordinates  of  different  branches.     But  let  e  become  =0,  and  we  have 

y5=  (jF)^;  that  is,  y=  +  xory=— «,  and  these  two  branches  together 

form  two  straight  lines.     It  is  true  that  this  system  of  two  straight 

lines  is  an  hyperbola,  according  to  every  definition  that  can  be  given 

of  that  curve :  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  is  an  extreme  case  of 

the  hyperbola,  which  presents  a  peculiarity  of  its  own  ;  namely,  that  for 

this  single  case,  the  hyperbola  degenerates^  as  is  sometimes  said,  into 

two  other  lines  which,  both  together  possessing  the  properties  of  an 

hyperbola,  are  yet  each  complete  in  itself. 

The  last  diff.  equ.  we  took  was  one  which  belongs  either  to  a  straight 

line  or  a  parabola ;  but  let  us  now  consider  one  which  cannot  rationally 

/dyy 
be  resolved  into  factors,  say  (  ^  )  =y.    We  have  then  either 

^=:  vy     or    -p  =  — Vy      and  \/y  =  Jj?+c     or  — Vy=J:r+c, 

the  complete  primitive  is 

(Jjr+c—s/^  (i*+c+V^=0      or  y=(ia?+c)*, 
the  equation  of  one  parabola,  each  factor  being  that  of  one  branch. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  applications  of  the  differential  calculus 
which  are  valuable  in  themselves,  as  well  as  for  illustration  of  prin- 
ciples. We  have  before  us  the  fields  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  me- 
chanics, which  we  shall  take  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
placing  a  chapter  of  examples  on  the  subjects  of  all  the  preceding  chap- 
ters between  those  on  algebra  and  mechanics. 
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FURTHER  APPLICATION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

A  FUNCTION  of  two  Variables  may  have  a  maximum  or  a  minimum ; 
that  is,  it  may  be  possible  to  assign  xrza^  y=^9  so  that  0(a+^  b-^k) 
shall  be  always  greater  or  always  less  than  ^(a,  6),  or  become  perma- 
nently so  from  certain  values  of  h  and  A:  to  anything  short  of  A=:0  Ar=:0. 
The  law  by  which  these  values  are  to  be  determined  is  obtained  as  fol- 
lows :  such  an  absolute  maximum  or  minimum  remains  if  we  suppose  y 
any  function  of  or,  subject  to  the  single  condition  of  that  function  being 
:=:6  when  x:=za.  For  if  all  species  of  values  of  h  and  k  satisfy  any 
condition,  so  do  those  which  arise  from  supposing  ks2a(a+h)'-^aa; 
and  conversely,  k  may  be  made  =  any  given  quantity,  a  and  h  being 
given,  by  choosing  a  proper  form  for  a.  Thence  0(x,  orjr)  is  to  be  made 
a  maximum  or  minimum,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a ;  that  is 

J.^(.r,  y)      ,  ^  ^^   ,  ^^   # 

-V^'(y=«*>'     or     5i+^«'* 

changes  sign,  whatever  afx  may  be  (page  132),  in  passing  from  x=a-A 
to  a+h;  and  this,  however  small  h  may  be.  That  there  may  be  a 
maximum  this  change  must  be  from  +  to  — ,  or  the  last  function  must 
be  decreasing ;  for  a  minimum,  it  must  be  increasing ;  or, 

for  a  maximum!  rf''^    .  ^  d*0     ,     .   d"0  ,  ,  n.       ^0   n    f  must  be  — 

>— ^  +2  — ^  a'j?  •\ ^  (a'  jtV  +   — ^  «"x  < 

for  a  minimum)  dx*  *       dxdy  dy*  dy        (must  be  + 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  those  maxima  or  minima  which 
arise  when  0'+0^.ft'xr=O,  (it  must  be  either  0  or  x  ),  and  since  this 
must  be  true  independently  of  ee'j',  we  must  have  0'=:O  0,:=O.  Making 
0^=0  in  the  last,  which  is  thereby  reduced  to  0"+20/a'x+0/Xfl^x)% 
we  know  that  this  cannot  be  always  of  one  sign  whatever  a!x  may  be, 
unless  the  values  it  would  give  to  o^x^  when  equated  to  nothing,  are 
impossible  or  equal ;  that  is,  unless  4*"4^ii  ^^  not  less  than  (0/)^  In 
this  case  tf/'  and  0^^  must  have  the  same  sign,  and  this  sign  determines 
that  of  the  expression.     Consequently, 

determine  all  the  values  of  x  and  y  which  eive  -r— =0       —=0, 

°      dx  dy 

then  for  any  pair  which  give  t-j  -^  —  f  -j-^  j   a  positive  sign, 

^(•'j  y)  is  a  max.  or  a  min.  according  as  -r-j  and^fi-  are  —  or  +. 

We  also  exclude  the  possible  case  in  which  4^\  <!/, ,  and  0^^  vanish 
with  4^  and  0^ . 
Example,    0(*,  y)=j'+y* — jy— 3jr,  0'=2j— y— 3,     0^=2y— x, 

0"=2,0,,=2,  0/=  - 1 :  0''0,X0/)«,0'=O  and0,=:O  grive  xzz2,y^ I, 

Consequently  0  is  a  minimum  (=—3)  when  2=r2,  ysl. 
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We  have  introduced  this  method  here  as  subservient  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  an  important  theorem  in  algebra ;  namely,  that  every  function 
of  2,  whose  diff.  co.  cannot  become  infinite  for  any  finite  value  of  z,  can 

he  made  =0  by  giving  z  a  value  of  the  form  a+6  v  —  1,  where  a  and  b 
are  possible  quantities,  positive,  nothing,  or  negative,  finite  or  in- 
finite. The  assumption  made  with  regard  to  impossible  quantities  is, 
that  the  processes  of  differentiation  may  be  applied  to  functions  con- 
taining them,  and  all  general  conclusions  applied  to  them.    This  being 

premised,  expand  /(a?  +  y  V— 1)  and /(j— -y  V— 1)  hy  Taylor's 
theorem,  which  gives 

/(^+y vin[)-p+Q v^i   p=/x-/"x  |!+/»^a:^^-&c; 

* 

Whence  we  find  that  ?=?,    ?=-^ (A) ; 

dx     ay      dy         dx 

cPP_  (fQ^__j^      d^_      d'V  _     cTQ 
dj^'^dxdy^     dy^*     d.T*""     dxdy'~      dy*' 

whence  P"P;,—(P^)«  and  Q" Q^y- (Q^)*  are  necessarily  negative ;  that 
is,  P  and  Q  are  of  a  class  of  functions  which  cannot  have  absolute 
maxima  or  minima. 

Theorem.  If  P  and  Q  be  real  functions  of  x  and  y  of  the  form  just 
given,  and  if  f'z  can  never  be  infinite  for  any  finite  value  of  z,  then 
P'+Q'  cannot  have  any  minimum  value  unless  there  be  simultaneous 
values  of  x  and  y,  which  make  P=0,  Q=0. 

Firstly,  since /^z  can  never  be  infinite,  and  since 

neither  can  P'  or  Q'  become  infinite;  for  such  a  supposition  would 
make 

/(j+y^^l)+/'(j^-yV:iT)  or/'(^+yV^)-./'Cr-yV=T) 

one  or  both  infinite,  which  cannot  be.  Next,  if  P 4- Q*  be  a  maximum 
or  minimum,  it  must  be  when  x  and  y  are  such  that  (for  their  particular 
values) 

Now,  if  P  and  Q  be  neither  of  them  :=0,  these  equations  will  give 
f~}[-^)— (— ]^--~j==0,  the  brackets  denoting  that  we  do  not 
atsert  this  of  all  values,  but  only  of  those  in  which  for  x  and  y  hava 
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been  substituted  the  particular  values  which  satisfy  (B).    But  equa- 
tions (A),  true  for  all  values,  show  that  the  last  is  equiyalent  to 

/dPV  JdP\^    ^     , .  ,  .      dP    ^     dP    ^ 

dQ  dQ 

and  also  from  (A),  ---  =  0,    -^=0. 

av  ay 

If  Q  be  =0  and  P  be  finite,  we  have  —  =0,  -^=0,  -r^=0,  -~==0, 

da  dy  dx  ay 

from  (A)  and  (B),  and,  similarly,  if  P=0  and  Q  be  finite. 
Finally,  if  P=:0  and  Q=0,  the  equations  are  thereby  satisfied. 
Let  P"-f  Q*=:m;  form  m",  w',  and  i/,,,  we  have 

\dy  dx     dy  dx         dx dy        dx  dy) 

Hence  in  all  the  preceding  cases,  except  where  P=0,  Q=rO  (since 
P'r:0,  &c.)i  the  condition  of  the  minimum  requires  that 

V     di?'     ^  dx^'jy   dy^^^  dyy     V  dxdy^^didy) 

should  be  positive  or  nothing,  for  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  question. 
But,  using  P",  &c.,  for  abbreviation,  this  is 

p(P"p„-p:')+Q«(Q"Q„-Q,"')+pQ(P"a/+p«Q"-2P:Q;); 

the  first   two  terms   of  which  are  necessarily  negative,  and  the  last 
vanishes,  for,  from  (A), 

p"q„+P//Q"=p/q;+p/q/- 

Tlierefore   there   cannot  be  a  minimum,  unless  there  be  one  when 
P=0,  Q=0. 

If  we  suppose  P=0,  Q=0,  and  if  P',  &c.,  be  finite,  then 

«"«,,- 1/«=  4(P«+Q'0  (P;+  Q,«) -4(P'P,+Q'  Q,)«=4(F Q,- P,(y)« ; 

and  is  necessarily  finite  ^nd  positive,  being  4(P'*+Q'*)*. 

Now,  since  P*-|-Q'  is  always  positive,  there  must  be  some  one  value 
which  is  less  than  any  other  whatsoever,  or  a  number  of  equal  values 
which  are  each  less  than  any  other  whatsoever.  And  with  regard  to 
these  equal  values,  they  must  either  be  separated  by  finite  intervals,  in 
which  case  each  is  a  real  minimum,  or  there  must  be  such  a  relation 
possible  between  h  and  k  in  <{>(»r+A,y+A'),  where  <|>(j,  y)=P*+Q% 
as  will  by  taking  h  and  k  accordingly  give  <^  (T|  +  A,yi+Ar)=con6t, 
where  J,  and  y,  are  values  which  give  4>  (x,,  ^0=  the  same  constant. 
That  is,  writing  x  and  olx  for  x,  fA  and  yx-\-k  which  is  determined  by 
it,  there  is  some  function  which  gives  ^  (x,  ax)  =con8t.     In  this  case 

d^,d^   ,       „rfP     ^rfQ./„^P     ^dq\   , 
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But  emce  the  values  included  under  ^  (a?,  ax)  are  less  than  any  others, 
it  follows  that  every  value  of  0(x,y)  in  which  y=aj?  has  the  pro- 
perties of  a  minimum  for  every  change  in  x  and  y,  except  only  that  which 
makes  Ay  zriaix-^-  Ax)  —  ax. 

But  if  ^  +  <(>,  /3'x  must  change  sign  for  every  form  of  j3jr,  except  only 
jSorrroEX,  we  must  have  0'+0^/3'j=O  independently  of  jSx,  or  ^'=0, 0/=O 
for  these  values ;  and  the  other  conditions  of  a  minimum  must  hold. 
Hence  hy  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  P=:0,  Q=0,  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  this  case  also.  But  a  minimum  or  a  collection  of  consecu- 
tive minima  there  must  be,  which  there  can  only  be  when  P=0,  Q=0 ; 
consequently  P  and  Q  can  be  made  equal  to  nothing  for  some  possible 

values   of  jp   and  y.       Hence    P+Qv  — 1    or  /(x+yv  —  1),    and 

P— Qv— 1  or  /(x— y  V— 1)  can  both  be  made  =0  by  the   same 
possible  values  of  x  and  y. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  every  algebraical  equation  of  the  form 

Aoa"+Ai2""*4-. .  . .  +A,»i  2  f  A,=:0,  (n  a  whole  number,) 

has  n  roots,  either  possible,  of  the  form  2=0,  or  impossible  of  the  form 

2=:a+6v  —  1.  The  common  proof  of  this,  granting  that  every  equa- 
tion has  one  root,  we  presume  to  be  familiar  to  the  student.  Supposing 
Ti  r^. . .  .  r,  to  be  the  roots  of  the  preceding,  it  is  then  the  same  as 
Aj(2— r,)  (2— ra). . . .(«— r,).  If  two  of  these  roots  be  equal,  say 
ri=:rt,  then  r,  is  also  a  root  of  the  diff.  co.  of  the  preceding  with 
respect  to  r,  for  that  diflF,  co.  has  either  2  — fi  or  2— r,  in  every  term. 

If  0x  be  an  integral  and  rational  function  of  x,  of  the  form  AoX^+ 
AiX*"*  +  &c.,  and  if  its  diff.  co.  <{>'x  be  made  a  divisor,  and  the  common 
process  he  followed  for  finding  the  highest  rational  divisor,  we  have  a 
scries  equations  of  the  following  form :  remembering  that  the  remainder 
is  always  one  degree  ai  least  lower  than  the  divisor,  so  that  we  must  at 
last  come  to  a  remainder  which  is  not  a  function  of  x,  but  of  Ao,  Ai,  &c., 
only,  if  the  expression  have  no  equal  roots.  Let  the  quotients  be  Qi, 
Qs,  &c.,  and  let  the  rth  remainder  be  that  which  is  constant.  We  have 
then  a  set  of  equations  as  follows : 

<}>x=0'a:.Qi  +  R„    <(>'x=RxQ,-f  Rf,    R,=P,Q«+Rb 

Rr-l^=Rr-l  Qr+Rr 

Now  suppose  the  same  process  to  be  thus  modified ;  let  Vi  be  the 
first  remainder  with  its  sign  changed,  with  which  proceed  to  the  next 
equation,  and  let  Vt  be  the  next  remainder  with  its  sign  changed,  and  so 
on.    That  is,  suppose 

<|>x=0r^.Q,-V„     <f/x=V,Q,-V.,    V,=V,Q3-V3 

where  Q„  Q„  &c.,  are  the  same  as  before,  or  differ  only  in  sign.  We 
shall  give  the  result  of  both  processes,  in  the  case  of  x* — x*— 4x-f  3=(f>x, 
3x"-2x-4=0'x.  Observe  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  common 
rule  of  algebra,  we  may  multiply  any  dividend  or  divisor  by  any  number 
or  fi-action,  without  affecting  the  sign  of  any  subsequent  quotient  or 
remainder,  or  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  nothing.  We  omit  the 
quotients  as  immaterial. 
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Common  Process, 

3x«— 2a;— 4)    a;'-  a;*-  4x4- 3 

(X3)        3x"-3x«-12a:+9 
3ar»-2u;'—  4a? 


—  a;»-  8x4-9 

(X3)  -3j:*-24i:4-27 

-3x*+   2j?+  4 


-26x+23)3a:'~2j:-4 

(X26)  'J&j*-52jc-   104 

78j*-69j 

(  X  26)  Hj-    104 

442J-2704 
442r-  391 


-2313 

Sig7is  of  remainders  changed. 

First  remainder  -  26jp  +  23 
Sign  changed         26j:— 23 

26i'-23)  3a;»-2j:-4 

Second  remainder    —2313 
Sign  changed  2313 

<{)j:=r  a'—.  X*— 4j:— 3 
<}>'i'=3r*-2.r  -4 

Vi=26r-23 

Vj=2313 

Vi  and  Vj,  as  written,  are  not  the  expressions  which  would  satisfy  the 
equations  above,  but  multiples  of  them  :  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
our  only  concern  is  with  the  sign. 

Now  the  theorem*  we  are  going  to  prove  is  this ;  that  in  all  cases,  the 
number  of  real  roots,  if  any,  which  lie  between  x=flr  and  x=:b  (greater 
than  a)  can  be  determined  as  follows.  Note  the  series  of  signs  which 
a:=a  gives  to  the  series  4>x,  <{>'.r,  V„  V„  &c.,  and  compare  it  with  the 
series  of  signs  which  x=:6  gives  to  the  same.  Then  the  number  of 
variations  (from  +  to  —  or  —  to  4-)  which  is  found  in  the  last  falls 
short  of  the  number  of  variations  which  is  found  in  the  first  by  the 
number  of  real  roots  which  lie  between  a  and  6.  But  if  no  real  roots 
arc  contained  in  those  limits,  the  variations  of  sign  are  the  same  in 
number  in  both  seiies.  For  instance,  in  the  preceding,  a:==2  gives  to 
<(»/,  <f>'j:,  V„  and  V„  the  signs  —  4-  4*  4-  (one  variation),  and  x=3 
gives   4-  +  4*  4"  (no  variation).     Consequently,  there  is  one  real  root 

*  Thit  theorem  wos  presented  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Institute  of  Paris  by 
M.  Sturm,  and  is  published  in  the  Mem.  tie$  Savant  Etrangtrt,  ]t  is  the  complete 
theoretical  solution  of  a  difficulty  upon  which  enerfi^ies  of  every  order  have  been  cm* 
ployed  since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes.  A  translation  has  been  published  by  Mr« 
W.  H.  Spiller.    John  Souter,  St.  Faul'i  Churchyard,  1835. 
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between  2  and  3.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  total  number  of  real  roots, 
we  substitute  fori*,  ^a  and  +C7,  both  so  great  that  they  shall  render  the 
tliree  first  of  the  same  signs  as  their  first  terms,  and  that  anything  greater 
than  a  shall  have  the  same  efifect  (the  possibility  of  which  is  a  common 

theorem  of  algebra).    The  signs  will  then  be  —  + h  for  j:=— a 

and  +  -f  +  4-  for  x=  +  a.    There  are  then  three  real  roots. 

This  theorem  is  demonstrated  by  showing  that  if  we  suppose  x  to 
increase  from  —  oo  to  +  ^^ »  through  all  magnitude  negative  and  posi- 
tive, the  series  of  signs  of  0x,  ^'x,  Vi,  &c.»  will  always  lose  a  variation 
when  T  passes  through  a,  a  root  of  0jr,  and  will  never  either  lose  or  gain 
a  variation  in  any  other  case.  We  suppose  there*  to  be  no  equal  roots  of 
0J,  so  that  0x  and  <p'x  cannot  vanish  together.  (If  there  be  equal  roots, 
the  equation  may  be  cleared  of  the  factors  belonging  to  them  by  com- 
mon methods,  and  the  remaining  expression  treated  by  this  method.) 
And  no  two  consecutive  ones  of  the  set  ^jr,  ^'.r,  &c.,  can  vanish  together, 
for  then  the  equations  show  that  all  which  succeed  would  vanish,  and 
there  would  be  equal  roots,  since  the  vanishing  of  the  last  remainder 
(which  is  no  function  of  x)  shows  a  common  factor  in  (px  and  (p^x. 

Firstly,  let  ^a=0,  and  letViV,....  be  all  finite.  Then  however 
near  a  may  be  to  a  root  of  4)'x  or  Vi,  &c.,  a±u  maybe  taken  so  near  to 
a  that  all  shall  remain  finite,  and  with  the  same  sign.  And  (page  132) 
^(o+m)— 0a  has  the  sign  of  0'o,  while  0(a-M)  — 0a  has  that  of 
-0'a.  And  0a=O;  whence  0(a-fw)  and  0(a— w)  have  different 
signs;  that  is,  (the  other  signs  all  remaining  the  same,  since  u  is  taken 
BO  small  that  no  root  of  0'j?,  V„  &c.,  lies  between  a-\-u  and  a  —  v,)  the 
order  of  signs  for  0  («  —  «),  &c.,  is  either  — H,  &c.  or  H — ,  &c.,  and 
that  for  0 (a 4- f/)  is  +  +.  &c.  or  —  — ,  &c. :  whence  o  variation  is  lost 
token  X,  in  Us  increase,  passes  through  a  root  of4^x. 

Secondly,  no  change  of  sign  can  take  place  in  any  other  part  of  the 
series  except  only  where  either  0'j?,  or  V„  or  Vg,  &c.,  becomes  nothing. 
I^t  V»=0  when  j:=A;  then,  as  before  observed,  both  Vjfc«i  and  Vj^.! 
arc  finite.  More  than  this,  they  have  different  signs ;  for  Vjb_,= 
V*  Q*— Vjt^.!,  from  the  hypothesis  of  formation,  in  which  V^rrrO  requires 
Vt.,=— Vjfc4.|.  Take  u  so  small  that  no  root  of  either  of  the  last  shall 
lie  between  A-l-u  and  A  — u;  then  whether  -Vjt  change  from  -h  to  —  or 
from  -  to  +,  we  see  that  the  part  of  the  series  of  signs  arising  from 
^*-i»V»j  Vj.i   is   changed,   when  x  passes  through  A,   either  from 

+ to  +  +  — ,  or  from  +  +  —  to  -| ,  or  from -I-  to 

—  +  +,  or  from  — h  +  to  —  -^  +;  i"  all  of  which  we  see  a  variation 
and  a  permanence,  so  that  no  variation  is  then  lost.  Consequently  the 
number  of  variations  in  the  series  of  signs  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  any  of  the  changes  of  sign  of  0'j?,  V„  &c.,  but  all  the 
efiect  produced  is,  to  remove  a  variation  from  one  part  of  the  series  to 
another.  Hence  the  theorem  follows  immediately ;  for  if  0a  give  n  more 
variations  than  0  (a +6),  there  must  have  been  n  epochs  between  x=-a 
and  jp=:a+^s  at  which  0j:=O.  The  number  of  impossible  roots  is 
determined  by  finding  the  number  of  possible  roots,  and  subtracting  that 
number  from  the  dimension  of  the  highest  power  in  0j?. 

The  following  instances  are  from  the  Memoir  cited  (remember  that 
Yiy  &c.,  here  given  are  multiples  of  their  values  in  the  system  of  equa- 
tions) : 

^      0j=j^-2x-5,    0'a:=:3j«— 2,     V,=4jf+15,     V,=  — 643. 
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Common  Process, 

real;  two  positive. 

(X3)        3x»-.3x«-12.- 

Sx*  —  2x'—         ^  of  equation*  called  after 

—        ,  'A)=0fl4-0'(a+eA).A.     If 

^  '        of  an  equation,  and  if  the  real 

(X3)         -?       ^(m)=0'(m-(l-d)A)./i.    If 

.e&Tiy ;  in  which  it  must  be  obseired 
^  when  compared  with  0m ;  for  if  not, 

./  >?  theory  of  series,  and  to  the  consideration 

,,^^^i€h  we  may  speak  of  an  infinite  series  aa 

;>^  Operations.     The  subject  of  their  arithmetical 

.V;i*^ussed  in  the  Elementary  Illustrations,  (pages 

"  ,  V^/bund  the  development  of  the  following  asser- 

^jjv '^^  geries  ai+a«+Oa+&c.  ad.  inf.  is  said  to  be  con- 

y-^\*'  ff  arithmetical  series  we  mean  only  a  convergent 

y^^y^CiB  a  IJnii'  ^  ^^  which  we  continually  approach  by  the 

j/L  ^q{  the  series ;  and  this  limit  is  called  the  sum  of  the 

y^      The  preceding  series  must  be  convergent  if  a^i-^a,. 


^t^^%  »  ^^^^  ^^^  *^*^  w^ity,  when  n  is  increased  without  limit : 
^Khtt  convergent  or  divergent  (that  is,  one  series  may  be  con- 
fC^  ^j  another  divergent)  when  unity  is  the  limit  of  the  pre- 
J^fi^  iLt  must  be  divergent  if  that  limit  be  greater  than  unity. 

^^^LgU'    The  series  CT,+aia;-fa,x«+&c ,  if  o^^4-=-ff,   have 

'^ite  ^^^  ^  when  n  is  increased  without  limit,  must  be  conver- 

^^%  «^^  values  of  X  lying  between  —  (l-f-A)  and  +(l-rA);  may 

0^^thcT  convergent  or  divergent  (in  one  series  or  another)  when  x 

K  ^-^er  of  these  values ;  and  must  be  divergent  if  x  be  numerically 

^ter  than  (l-r-A).    And  if  fl«+i-r-o,  diminish  without  limit,  the  series 

^t  be  convergent  for  every  value  of  j?,  however  great,  while  if 

^  jL^an  increase  without  limit  the  series  cannot  be  convergent  for  any 

^xxe  of  Xy  however  small. 

jn  convergent  series,  we  include  those  which  begin  divergently,  but 
afterwards  become  convergent.     Such,  for  instance,  as  the  development 
pf  £*.     Here  the  direction  to  form  the  (n+l)th  term  from  the  nth  is: 
multiply  the  nth  term  by  x,  and  divide  it  by  n.     If  xslOOO  the  terms 
continually  increase  until  n=  1000,  and  the  lOOlst  term  is  the  same 
fts  the  1000th  :   but  the   term  after  the  millionth  is  only  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  millionth  term,  or  at  that  part  of  the  series  the 
convergency  is  rapid.     And  since  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  methods  of 
summing  series  in  practice,  but  only  of  the  way  in  which  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  fact  of  there  being  or  not  being  a  finite  limit,  great  or 
small,  we  do  not  weaken  our  reasoning  by  the  supposition  of  a  million 
of  million  of  terms  being  divergent.     For  a  million  of  million  of  finite 
quantities  is  a  finite  quantity ;  and  if  all  the  remaining  terms  have  a 
limit  to  their  sum,  so  has  the  whole  series. 

When  the  terms  of  a  series  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  there 
is  certain  convergency  if  they  diminish  without  limit    For  any  even 
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number  of  terms  of  a  h+c^t'^ ,,» »  must  be  less  than  double  the 
number  of  terms  of  a  —  64-^— c+c-  c4" . . .  • .  which  is  either  a— 6  or 
a -c,  or  a  — 6,  &c.,  that  is,  less  than  a.  Consequently,  in  the  series 
fli-dt+fl^s  — «4+  -. . ,  the  remnant*  Ofc+i ~^+'  •  •  i^  less  than  Oj^+j ; 
that  is,  diminishes  without  limit.  But  in  the  case  where  a,,  a,^.i,  &c. 
approach  a  finite  limit,  and  diminish,  we  cannot,  by  pure  arithmetic, 
assign  a  finite  limit.  For  instance,  in  3— 2J4-2-J-— 2j+&c.,  the  limit 
of  the  individual  terms  is  2,  and  counting  from  the  first  term  we  see  that 
no  subtraction  is  ever  compensated  by  the  next  addition ;  consequently, 
if  there  be  a  limit,  it  must  not  exceed  3.  But  counting  from  the  second 
term  we  see  that  no  addition  is  ever  compensated  by  the  next  sub- 
traction ;  so  that,  if  there  be  a  limit,  it  must  be  greater  than  3  —  2^. 
Then  between  ^  and  3  lies  the  limit,  if  there  be  any,  which  is  all  we 
can  now  say.  We  cannot  show  by  the  preceding  process  that  the 
remnants  diminish  without  limit. 

By  considering  a  series  algebraically,  we  mean  that  we  do  not  inquire 
for  any  arithmetical  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  terms,  but  only  treat  the 
series  as  the  result  of  applying  rules  of  algebra  to  algebraical  expres- 
sions, or  formuls.  And  though  the  algebraical  consideration  includes 
the  arithmetical,  yet  the  converse  does  not  apply.  All  arithmetic  is 
algebra,  but  all  algebra  is  not  arithmetic.  For  instance,  suppose  an 
algebraical  problem  gave  as  a  result  jzrl+aj,  an  equation  which  has 
its  arithmetical  cases,  and  its  cases  which  are  not  arithmetical,  the 
latter  when  a  is  >1.  We  proceed  to  solve  this  by  the  method  of  suc^ 
cesnve  tubniitution,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  suppose  the  required 
whole  made  up  of  parts,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  these  parts  suc- 
cessively by  any  steps  which  given  relations  point  out.  This  notion 
of  the  whole  made  up  of  parts  is  at  first  purely  arithmetical ;  and 
we  proceed  accordingly.  If  our  process  be  such  as  if  its  own  nature 
cannot  have  an  end,  we  cannot  thereby  completely  attain  x.  And  one 
of  these  two  things  will  take  place :  either  our  method  will  give  us  con- 
tinually smaller  and  smaller  parts,  whose  sum  converges  towards  a  limit 
which  we  can  ascertain,  and  in  this  case  we  have  arithmetically  found 
the  unknown  quantity ;  or  we  shall  at  last  come  upon  a  part  (a  supposed 
part)  which  more  than  completes  the  whole  required,  in  which  case  the 
next  process  is  not  arithmetical.  Our  first  notion  would  be  that  the 
next  part  should  turn  out  to  be  negative,  a  result  we  should  immediately 
comprehend.  But  it  may  happen  that  we  choose  a  process  which  gives 
us  continually  greater  and  greater  parts  without  end ;  are  we  then  to 
conclude  that  the  quantity  sought  is  infinite?  We  shall  immediately 
show  that,  sometimes  at  least,  it  indicates  that  the  quantity  sought  is 
negative^  and  that  we  have  proceeded  to  determine  it  as  if  it  were 
positive. 

Let  j?=l-har,  and,  presimiing  x  positive,  it  must  be  >1 ;  for  it  is 
l  +  OT,  Takel  as  the  first  part;  then  1+axl  is  still  too  small;  for 
since  j  is  1  -t-ar,  then  1  -t-a  X  less  than  x  is  less  than  <r.  For  a  similar 
reason  l  +  a(l  +  a)  is  too  small,  or  1 -f  a+a*.  So,  therefore,  is 
l+a(l+a+a*)  or  l  +  a+a'+a*;  that  is  to  say,  l  +  a-|-a*+ .. . .  is 

*  The  term  remainder  being  constantly  used  in  connexion  with  subtraction,  and 
the  word «  rest,*  answering  to  the  French  rente ^  being  of  too  general  signification  in 
our  language,  I  have  borrowed  this  phrase  to  signify  what  is  left  of  a  series,  when  i. 
ceitain  number  of  its  leading  terms  is  removed.  Thus^  in  a— 6-|-c—ff -[-».,, 
— «i/— . . .  .&€.  is  the  remnant  after  c.  ' 
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always  too  unall,  however  far  we  may  go.  Now  if  a=:^  this  is  intelligi- 
hie ;  1,  li.  If,  If,  IjTt  &c.  &c.y  are  all  too  small.  The  reason  is  evident ; 
the  answer  is  2=2  (2=  1+^2),  and  our  method  is  of  a  character  which 
cannot  terminate.  But  if  a =2,  then  proceeding  as  before,  1,  1+2, 
1+2+4,  1+2+4  +  8,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  too  small,  or  jc  is  infinite.  This 
result  is  wrong;  the  fact  is,  that  x=— 1,  (-— 1  =  1  +  2 x—1),  and  the 
fundamental  supposition  jr>l  is  incorrect.     When,  therefore,  we  write 

— 1  =  1 +2+4+8+ 16+&C  ad  infinitum^ 

the  student  must  not  think  we  intend  to  assert  any  arithmetical  equality, 
or  other  arithmetical  resemblance  or  analogy  of  any  sort  or  kind  what- 
soever, between  — «1  and  1  +  2+&C.  £very  attempt  to  establish  any 
idea  of  such  connexion  must  end  in  utter  confusion.  But  we  mean  this : 
we  assert  that  1+2+4+8  +  &C.  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  procure 
an  arithmetical  result, upon  an  arithmetical  process,  to  represent  a  quan- 
tity which  is  not  arithmetical ;  and  =  means,  as  in  every  other  similar 
case,  that  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  are  thus  connected :  the  first 
side  is  the  quantity  which  was  attempted  to  be  found  by  the  process 
ending  in  the  second  side.  And  this  result  being  obtained  in  strict 
conformity  with  algebraical  rules,  the  first  side  and  the  second  will  be 
found  to  have  every  property  in  common,  if  we  consider  the  infinite 
series  as  an  infinite  series,  dropping  every  notion  of  its  numerical 
character,  and  considering  it  as  a  whole.  It  has  no  connexion,  for 
instance,  with  1  +  2+4  +  8,  though  the  latter  expression' contains  some 
of  its  terms ;  nor  are  we  to  be  considered  as  making  any  approximation 
to  its  value  by  stopping  anywhere ;  such  idea  being  reserved  entirely 
for  arithmetical  series.  And  in  a  similar  manner,  we  consider  the 
equation 

=  1  +  a+  o*+  o'+  &c.  cut  vif\  arising  from  jc=  1  -h  ax. 

We  shall  now  apply  the  ideas  here  laid  down  to  methods,  by  which  we 
shall  in  various  instances  return  to  the  finite  algebraical  expression  from 
which  divergent  series  are  produced.  And,  firstly,  we  shall  apply  the 
series  just  obtained.     Let 

tt=ao+ai*+aiJ:'+a,  Jr*+a4jr*+. .  . ., 

where  at*  ^«9  &c*  ^r^  i^ot  functions  of  x.  Multiply  both  sides  by 
(\—x)t  which  gives 

tt(l— ar)=rflo+AaoJr  +  Aai  j*+Aa,jr*  +  ..  •. 
Let  Ui=^u  (1— j)— ^0 ;  multiply  by  1— x,  which  gives 

Ui (1—*)=*  (A<io+A'(io  jr+A'aix'+A*a,i^+  ....)* 
let  tt,=:Vi(l— x) — Aff^.x;  multiply  by  (1 — x),  which  gives 
«,  (1— x)=jr*(A'flo+A'aoX  +  A*ai  j*  + )  ; 

let  1/8= I't  (1  — x)  —A'  fiTo  x' ;  awd  so  on.  We  have  then  a  set  of  series, 
the  first  of  which,  t/,  is  the  one  in  question,  and  f/i,  Vt>  tia>  &c.  are  con- 
nected wilh  u  (or  i/o)  by  the  general  equation 

1— X         1— X 

We  now  invert  the  process,  and  apply  successive  substitution  to  the  last 
equation  to  determine  n.     We  have,  then,  making  l-7-(l-"x}=X^ 
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w=fl.X+i#iX=floX+(Air«.j?X+i#,X)X 

=ff^X+Aao.afX«+tt,X«=ir.X+AaoJ?X»+A«flo.*«X»+i/,X» 

=floX+AuroxX*+A«flo.r*X»+ +A"floX-X"+»+t/^iX'^*, 

1     /  X  a*  \ 

or  ao+ai  j?+at  j^+.  . .  =73-  f  flo+Aoo  YZT+^'^TTrit**"-  ••)•••  (A) 

If  Ot,  ai,  &c.  be  8uch  that  all  the  differences  vaniah  after  the  nth,  that 
is,  if  a,  be  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  o  of  the  nth  d^ree,  we 
then  see  from  the  method  of  formation  that  1/^4.1=0,  and  u  ia  expressed 
by  a  finite  number  of  terms.     Wethus  obtain 

1— jf\       1— J?/     (I— J?)' 

1— jr\       1 -jp     (I-jt)"/     (1— x) 
If  we  change  the  sign  of  x^  we  have 

1      /  X  Jt"  \ 

J*  a' 

Let  us  now  take  M=«o+<'iJ:+Oi-;r  4'«?«;5-^+  •  # . . 

Multiply  both  sides  by  ff~'=l  —  j:+  "5" ^17^+  •  •  •  •» 

which  gives  i£«"'=a«+ Acfo  x + A"  a  — + A'a^  5— „  + . . . . 

^  /  x^  \ 

a«+ai»T+at— +...•=€'  f  (i«+AaoX+A"«o  — + . . . .  )  ... 

Oe-OiX  +  Oi— -....=£-'f  Oo— Aaox4-A'<yo-2"— ••••  ) (D). 

By  integrating  the  expressions  A  and  C^with  respect  to  or,  we  obtain, 
provided  we  may  suppose  the  right-hand  side  to  vanish  when  j?=0, 
(tee  p.  157,  note,) 

j'         x"  C   dx  C'     xcb 

^.x+a.-+«._  +  ....=a.J^^-^+Aa.J^^^-^.+  ....(E), 

2*  x"*  X* 

o^^+Oi  y+o,  — 4-q,^^  g  +. .  .=aj'l€' dx+^ihflt xdx+  .  .(F). 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  equivalent 
series  may  be  found,  and  which  become  finite  expressions  if  all  the 
differences  of  Oo,  aj,  &c.  vanish  from  and  after  any  given  difference. 
To  these  we  may  add  all  the  cases  which  can  be  expressed  by  the  deve- 
lopment off{a+x')  by  Taylor's  theorem.     We  shall  now  consider 

which  is  the  evident  result  of  successive   substitution  applied  to  the 

dii 
equation  1/  =  0x4- Ay,  which  gives  (p.  195) 


(C). 


*       1     *  /»    j» 

«=C  €*" J-  €^  j  s"  *0JC  dx. 
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Let  U«  be  the  value  of  the  series  when  x:sa, 

<t>T^4/x  h+if/'s  &«^. . .  .=rV.  f"~+  Y*^  r  ^^^^^» 

V«  being  the  value  of  4>a— 4>'aA+ .... 

Though  all  these  leductioDB  may  occasionally  be  useful,  yet  our  prin  • 
cipal  object  in  making  them  is  to  show  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
series,  including  every  variety  of  form,  which  are  by  the  common  pro- 
cesses of  algebra,  or  otherwise,  reducible  either  to  convergent  series  or 
finite  expressions,  or  definite  integrals ;  or,  at  least,  can  be  shown  to  be 
precisely  what  would  arise  from  the  process  of  successive  substitution 
applied  to  an  equation.  Wherever  there  is  anything  like  successive 
operation  following  a  known  law  in  the  coeffidenta  a^  a^  &c.,  then 
o^+aj  jr+&c.  can  be  materially  altered  in  form. 

With  regard  to  series,  all  whose  terms  ace  positive,  we  can  only  make 
arithmetical  use  of  them  when  they  are  convergent;  and  the  limits  of 
the  value  of  x  within  which  they  are  so  must  be  determined  as  in  p.  222. 
But  when  the  terms  of  a  series  are  alternately  positive  and  negative, 
it  has  this  remarkable  property ;  that  if  it  converge  for  any  number  of 
terms,  and  afterwards  diverge,  the  convergent  part  makes  a  perpetual 
approximation  to  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  original  function.  For 
example,  let  us  take  the  series 

J*       ^       3^ 

log  £l+«)=:J?-Y  +  -g~ —+&C.  «d.  in/, 

of  which  the  individual  terms  sooner  or  later  increase  without  limit  when 
X  is  anything  greater  than  1.  Let  us  suppose  x=rl*3,  in  which  case 
the  series  b^omes 

1  -3—  -845+  -7323. . . .  — '7140 +  * 7426— (increasing  terms.) 

Now  so  long  as  the  terms  are  convergent,  the  error  committed  by  taking 
convergent  terms  only  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  first  term  thrown  away  ; 
for  instance,  1  '3 — '845+  '7323  will  be  too  great,  but  not  too  great  by 
'7140.  The  sum  of  the  first  is  1 '  1873 ;  and  the  logarithm  of  I  + 1 '  3 
or  2-3  is  '8329,  and  1*1873  exceeds  *8329  by  less  than  '7140. 

The  general  proof  of  the  proposition  is  as  follows.  Assuming 
Og  — tfi  j:+afr*~&c.  to  have  a  definite  algebraical  equivalent,  ^or,  we 
know  that  0  (0)=flo,  <|>'(0)=  -a„  &c. ;  for  by  p.  75,  the  only  series  of 
whole  powers  of  x  which  can  be  algebraically  identical  with  ^x  is 
^  (0)+ 4^'(^)  •'+••••     And  since  a^,  aj,  &c.  are  all  finite,  we  have 

Now  since  ^'^x  begins  (when  x=0)  with  a  contrary  sign  from 
i^^Xf  as  long  as  it  preserves  that  sign,  ^"^'x  must  be  in  a  state  of 
decrease  if  it>*^x  be  positive,  or  of  increase  if  negative,  when  considered 
algebraically ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  numerical  decrease  in  both  cases. 
Consequently,  if  x  lie  within  the  limits  in  which  ^*^(jr)  retains  its 
first  fiiim,  <tAx$x)  must  be  numerically  less  than  ^"^'(O),  and 
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*'^(^)5-^[ — rXT  i^wnierically  less  than  ^"+*  (0)  — ^ -— r, 

or  ±a»fia^: 

that  18,  at  any  point  whatBoever  of  such  a  aeries  the  aridunetical  value 
of  the  remnant  is  numerically  leas  than  that  of  its  first  term.  The 
student  must  always  rememher  that  the  ahove  can  only  he  applied  to 
cases  in  which  no  diff.  co.  of  <j>^  up  to  f  •*"**  hecomes  infinite  hetween  0 
and  X,  and  where  ^"^o?  preserves  one  sign  within  the  same  limits.  This 
will  he  the  case  in  most  of  the  necessary  applications.  And  the  theorem 
is  not  untrue  in  the  divergent  part  of  the  series,  hut  only  useless,  since 
the  convergent  part  alone  gives  a  surer  approximation.  It  is  also  true 
when  the  seriea  is  altogether  divergent.  Nqr  need  the  tenna  he  alter- 
nately +  and  — .  If  the  series  have  only  one  negative  term,  the  theorem 
is  true,  within  the  proper  limits,  if  we  stop  immediately  hcfore  that 
term. 

Theorbm.  Whenever  the  series  OQ+OiX+iuoi^-^'&c,  is  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  continuous  function,  the  value  of  that  function,  when 
j!=iO,  is  47e,  even  when  the  series  never  hecomes  convergent  for  any  value 
of  X,  however  small.  For  if,  ^i  and  a%  heing  positive,  we  suppose  x  to 
be  negative,  then  the  diff.  co.  being  all  finite  for  a:=0,  the  value  of 
the  invelopment*  will  lie  between  Oo  and  ffo+AiX,  if  x  be  taken  of 
sufficient  numerical  smallness.  And  its  limit,  when  x  diminishes  with- 
out limit,  is  therefore  Oo.  And  whatever  may  be  the  signs  of  aj,  &c., 
the  theorem  may  be  proved  by  taking  x  such  that  two  consecutive 
terma  may  have  different  signa. 

The  theory  of  series  is  both  difficult  and  incomplete;  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  of  the  kind  which  a  student  perceives,  and  the  deficiency 
is  also  unseen,  because,  in  fact,  the  imperfect  theory  which  is  first  pre- 
sented to  him  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  series  of  which  he  has 
any  experience.  He  grows,  therefore,  in  the  conviction,  that  whatever 
series  may  be  proposed,  or  may  occur,  the  theory  may  always  be  made 
satisfactory.  Now  it  is  my  present  object  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such 
a  conviction,  by  showing  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

A  complete  theory  of  series  would  be  contained  in  the  answer  to  the 
follo¥ring  question:  Given  a  series 

Ao+Ai+Ai+At-^A^+Ag+Ac.  ad  infiniium^ 

in  which  the  terms  are  connected  together  by  known  laws,  so  that  any 
one  of  them,  A,,  can  be  assigned,  required  the  finite  algebraical  expres- 
sion which  may  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  the  series,  and  from  which 
the  aeriea  may  be  obtained  by  development.  But  if  there  be  no  such 
expreaaion,  or  if  different  expressions  be  necessary  for  different  sets  of 
values  of  any  variables  contained  in  Ai,  At»  &c.,  required  a  criterion  of 
determination  of  these  several  cases. 

The  preceding  question  is  one  of  almost  as  great  a  width  as  the  follow- 
ing: **  Required  a  mode  of  solving  all  algebraical  problems  whatsoever." 
This  ia  the  first  point  on  which  most  students  will  find  they  have  a  wrong 
notion.     Instead  of  being  an  isolated  branch  of  algebra,  the  theory  of 

*  The  inverse  term  to  clevelopineut :  thus  - —  is  the  iavelopment  of 

Q2 
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series  is  an  infinite  subject,  in  which«  as  in  geometry,  every  question 
answered  will  point  out  questions  to  ask. 

We  shall  first  consider  such  series  as  arise  from  successive  substitution. 
Ijet  iix,  vx,  0jr,  be  functions  of  ar,  and  let  p.  (/ur)  be  abbreviated  into 
/I'x,  [L  (p  (pr))  into  jU'P^ar,  and  so  on. 

Let  ^j:  be  a  function  of  j,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  following 
equation, 

or  ^x  is  that  function  of  jr,  which  is  such  that  a  similar  function  of  €lx  is 
reconverted  into  the  simple  function  of  «,  by  multiplying  by  yj,  and  add- 
ing ]xx.     We  have  then  the  following  series  of  equations : 

^a*x = aa*j? + vci'x .  ^v^x^     <J>a*j: = jxa'j? + v a*ar .  0a*x,  & c. ; 

which  give  by  substitution 

fpx^^lLX-\'VX  .[uax  -{-vx  ,vax  »^ijfx 

= jxjp  4  »'J? .  f^aJP  +  y^X .  vax .  fia*x + vx .  voo? .  Fa* J? .  ^o'x,  &C. : 

so  that  the  function  ^x  is  composed  of,  1.  the  infinite  series 

lt.X'\-vx.ikax-\-vx,vcLX,iM^x-\-vx.vax.ya}x,iui?X'\'iLC. 

2.  the  limit  of  the  set  of  products  vx.^ajr,  vx.vor.^a'x,  &c.  &c.,  which 
we  may  denote  by 

vj.vcur.va'x va*J?.^a*jr. 

Let  the  limit  of  the  series  ax,  a*x,  a'x,  &c.,  or  a*x,  be  denoted  by  L ; 
and  let  yftx  be  any  function  which  satisfies  Y'x^vjr  y^ax.  .  Then  by  a 
similar  process  of  successive  substitution,  we  shall  find  Y^x^r  vx.  vax. y^a'x 
=  yx.  vax. ya'x.Y'a'^=  vx.yax. va'x  ....  va'x.Y'L,   or   the  limit  above 


mentioned  is 


^.0L;  so  that  we  have 
YrL 


0L 
^  —  Y' r  — =|xx + yx .  jxax  +  yx .  yax  .fta'x + &c., 

where  L  is  as  yet  wholly  undetermined. 

Now  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  theory  of  series,  when  such  a  case 
occurs  as  if,X'\'vx.iiaX'\-  &c.,  to  observe  that  it  satisfies  thecouditiou 
0x=:/tx4-yx^ax,  and  having  ascertained  what  appears  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  this  equation,  to  equate  such  solution  at  once  to  the  given  series* 
For  instance,  suppose 

0x=x-.x»-l-x  (x*— aO  +  x»  (x*-«")+x'(x"— 1^)+&C, 

which  appears  at  once  to  be  equal  to  x ;  being  x— x'+a* — x'+x'— Ac. 
But  it  also  satisfies  the  equation  ^x=x— x'+^('^)i  and  ^xsrx+x'* 
is  a  solution  of  this  equation  as  well  as  0x=:x.  Though,  therefore,  the 
series  satisfies  the  condition  ^x=|Ubx+  yx  ^ax,  yet  when  this  equation 
has  more  than  one  solution,  nothing  but  attention  to  the  preceding  pro- 
cess can  preserve  us  from  error. 

With  respect  to  the  equation  0x=rju,x+yx0ar,  it  can  be  shown  that 
its  most  complete  solution  is  as  follows.  Let  vx  be  one  solution,  and  let 
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XX  be  one  solution  of  the  equation  yffx^vx  yor,  and  let  iffX'\'XX,^x  be  the 
most  complete  solution.    Then  we  have 

mx + KX .  0ir=fur + vx  (tarax+  xax .  for)  ; 

but  by  hypothesis  tEr.r=r|Lt,T+vjr.wour,  and  xjr=yx.xaT,  therefore 
0ar=0jr,  or  with  the  particular  solutions  above  mentioned,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  find  the  most  general  function  which  remains  un- 
changed when  X  is  changed  into  cur.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
shown  that  xjr.fx  is  the  most  general  solution  of  ^xsrvx.^ar.  We 
have  then 

(px^mx-^-xx.  ^x  </}a*x  ^  gg* J + xa'x .  g  x  ^ 

fx  being  the  function  which  is  absolutely  unchanged  by  changing 
X  into  ox.     If  n  be  increased  without  limit,  we  have  then 

^L     wL+xL.fx  ,  0L  fvL 

so  that 'the  equivalent  obtained  for  the  series  is  the  same,  whatever 
solution  of  the  equation  was  taken. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  absolute  arithmetical  sum  of  the  infinite 
series ;  for  the  process  was  equivalent  to  finding  the  sum  of  n  terms,  and 
then  increasing  n  without  limit.  Whenever  the  series  is  divergent,  the 
term  Tcx^mh-^xL  will  become  infinite.  Thus  if  we  apply  the  process 
to  x-|-ax-|-<i'x+&c.,  which  is  obtained  from  ^x^rx+^C^u^)*  where 
/xx=x,  yx=l,  ax^s^ax^  a"x=a"T,  we  shall  find  as  the  sum  of  the  series 
x(l — a*)-r(l— «)  which  is  finite  only  when  a<l,  and  infinite  in  all 
other  cases. 

The  preceding  is  literally  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  method  of 
taking  n  terms  of  the  series,  and  then  increasing  n  without  limit ;  but 
it  will  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusion ;  namely,  that  the  algebraical 
expression  for  a  convergent  series  may  be  discontinuous,  or  not  always 
the  same  function  of  x.  This  we  shall  show  if  we  prove  that  L  may 
have  different  values  for  different  values  of  x ;  or  that  a"x,  when  n  is 
increased  without  limit,  is  not  always  the  same  for  all  values  of  x.  For 
instance,  let  ox^j*,  thena'x=x*,  a'x=x'',  &c.,  as  to  which  it  is  obvious 
that  they  increase  without  limit  if  x  >1,  remain  always  the  same  if 
x=l,  and  diminish  without  limit  if  x<I. 

As  it  is  here  my  object  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  opinion,  and  not 
to  establish  any  general  method,  one  example  of  every  difficulty  will  be 
sufficient.     Let  us  now  consider  the  following'series  : 


x*     .    a*x*   .      o^x* 


«*— X*  *"«•— J«    fl"— x*'"** 


Looking  at  this  series,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  one  which  we 
might  safely  use  as  a  common  algebraical  quantity,  for  it  is  always  con* 
vergent,  except  only  in  the  single  case  of  xsa,  when  every  term 
eridently  becomes  infinite.  To  prove  this,  form  the  ratio  of  each  term 
to  the  preceding  (p.  222),  and  we  have 

o«X«  o*x*  fl»r* 


a*+x*'         a«+j«*         a'*+x 


M> 


&c., 
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which  must  diminwh  without  limit ;  for  every  term  may  be  written  in 
either  of  the  following  forms : 

and  either  «r-^a  or  a'-r-x  is  less  than  unity  (with  the  exception  aboTc 
cited)  ;  so  that  one  or  the  other  form  explicitly  shows  the  diminution 
without  limit,  when  p  increases  without  limit.  Now  observing  the 
terms  of  the  series,  we  may  readily  see  that  it  is  derived  by  successive 
substitution  from 

of  which  a  particular  solution  will  be  found  to  be  ^=:l-^(a'— j^. 
Applying  the  result  of  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  Y'j?=  1,  a  particular 
solution  of  Y'a?=V^(jE'*-f-o);  fw?=i;*-f-(a*— a:*);  vxs^l ;  and 

^  ^L  1  1 

Now  ar= — ,  a*x=: —  I  —  J  =-7,  a*«=--,  &c. :  so  that  L  miut  be 
a  a  \a  /      a*  (£ 

the  limit  of  a'^-r-a'"',  when  p  increases  without  limit.     According  as  x 

is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  a,  this  limit  is  0,  a,  or  oc ;  so 

that 

II  :r" 

when  «<cr,  the  series  isj-r ; — r,  or  -77— — -  ; 

when  J?=a,  —. \^^t    or  infinite ; 

.„.>. Xo. .  '    ■ 


The  terms  of  an  infinite  series  must  be  connected  by  some  law,  other- 
wise the  series  is  not  given  and  distinguishable  from  others.  A  finite 
number  of  terms  may  be  written  down,  and  each  is  then  given ;  but  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  cannot  be  written  down,  and  can  only  be  said 
to  be  given  when  a  law  is  pointed  out,  by  which,  when  r  is  assigned,  the 
rth  tenn  can  be  found. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ordinary  algebraical  development,  namely,  a 
series  which  proceeds  by  whole  powers  of  a  variable  quantity.  Let  the 
(r+  l)th  term  of  such  a  series  be  F  i^x-^tl)  (f ;  so  that  the  series  is 

F*+F  (j?+0.«+F  (jr+20  a"+F  (x+30a'+  . . . . ; 

which  is  derived  by  successive  substitution  from  0jr=Fx+a^(jc+O- 
We  have  now  this  question  to  consider; — 1.  Can  the  equation 

^xsFx+a^(j?+0 

always  be  solved  by  a  continuous  function  inx^  when  F  is  a  continuous 
function  ? 

This  question  will,  as  we  shall  see,  bring  us  to  the  following :  Can 
a  continusus  curve  be  drawn  through  an  infinite  number  of  points  sepa- 
rated by  finite  intervals  ?  We  know  that  through  any  finite  number  of 
pointS|  however  greats  an  infinite  number  of  continuoiM  curves  can  be 
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drawn :  it  ii  quite  oertain,  for  iiMtance  (m  will  appear  in  a  subseqaent 
chapter),  that  if  we  had  ten  million  of  given  points,  nothing  but  opera- 
tions of  impracticable  length  would  lie  between  us  and  ^e  power  of 
obtaining  as  many  continuous  curves  as  we  please,  each  passing  through 
all  the  given  points.  As  an  instance,  suppose  the  equation  of  a  curve  is 
required  which,  when  dr:=ra,  gives  y  equal  to  either  A,  A',  or  A" ;  which, 
when  xr=:6,  gives  y  either  B  or  B',  and  when  x  =  c  gives  ^=C.  Let 
xy  be  any  function  of  y  which  does  not  become  infinite  when  x  is  a,  b, 
or  c,  and  find  y  hoiA  the  following  equation : 

(y-A)(y-A')(y— A")(*-6)(j:-c)+(y-B)(y-B')(a?-a)(«-c) 

+(y-C)  (jp-a)  («-6)+xy  («— «)  («-*)  (*-c)=0. 
Here,  when  j?=a,  the  equation  becomes 

(y-A)  (y-A')  (y--A")  (a^b)  a-c)=0, 

which  has  three  roots,  y=A,  y=A',  and  y=sA",  and  so  on. 

Seeing,  then,  that  through  any  number  of  points,  however  great,  we 
may  draw  a  continuous  curve,  it  may  appear  that  we  can  do  the  same 
through  an  absolutely  unlimited  number  of  points.  On  this  postulate* 
the  following  considerations  rest :  let  it  be  granted,  that  whatever  is  true 
of  any  finite  number  of  points,  however  great,  is  true  of  an  infinite 
number  of  points. 

We  now  return  to  the  equation  0x:=:Fx+a^  («v+0*  Observe,  that 
we*do  not  want  a  solution  of  this  equation  for  all  values  of  jr,  but  only 
for  jrr=A,  d?=:A+/9  jr^^+2/,  &c.,  ad,  tVif.,  where  k  is  some  value 
assigned  to  x.  Multiply  the  equation  by  o^',  and  let  a"^^<^x  be  called 
X*»    Then  we  have 

Draw  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y^af^'Fx^  and  on  the  line  of 
abscieaie  cut  off  k,  k-k^l,  k+2l,  &c. 


Let  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  be  the  points  of  the  curve  y^a*^'  Fj:,  whose 
abscisne  are  k^k-^lj  &a,  and  let  MP  betaken  for  vA.  Take  NasAP; 
then  Na=MP-MA=x*-y*=x(*+0.  Similarly,  take  Q6=:Ba, 
Rc=C6,  Sc£=Dc,  Te=3£J,  &c. ;  we  thus  obtain  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  and  the  curve  drawn  through  them,  if  it  be  y=x^9  satisfies  the 
equation  x*— /*=X  (^+0* 

«  Seteral  othvr  methods  which  I  have  tried  of  obtaiDiog  the  flame  conclusioDS 
end  in  the  nccessHy  of  the  fame  postulate. 
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Assuming  then  the  existence  of  fcrx,  a  continuous  function  which 

s 

satisfies  ^r=Fx+a0(j+O»  we  find  Y^x=a~  to  be  a  particular  solu- 
tion of  Y^x=ay(x+0:  whence  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  given 
series  is 

.  '  ttr  (x+w/) 
'ax— a  '  T^id^i  or  «rx  — a*tir(j?+n/); 

a     i" 

in  which  n  is  to  be  made  infinite :  it  being  always  remembered  that  w.r 
is  a  function  of  a  as  well  as  of  x.  If  we  assume  x+^t^^z,  the  pre- 
ceding becomes 

m  s 

tarx— a""*"  X  limit  of  (a'wz)     {x=  oc  } ; 

and  the  limit  in  question  may  be  nothing,  infinite,  or  a  function  of 
«i,  which,  for  anything  yet  appearing  to  the  contrary,  may  be  continuous 
or  discontinuous.  And  upon  this  limit  depends  the  convergency  or 
divergency,  continuity  or  discontinuity,  of  the  series.  It  is  my  object 
now  to  show  that  discontinuity  cannot  take  place  without  the  series 
becoming  divergent  at  the  epoch  of  discontinuity.  Let  us  suppose  the 
series  to  be  convergent  for  every  value  of  a,  from  az=:a'  to  a^a^^  both 
inclusive. 

The  continuity  of  law  of  a  function  is  not  to  be  presumed  from  the 
simple  continuity  of  its  values  (page  45.)  To  return  to  the  geometrical 
illustration :  two  different  curves  may  join  in  such  a  way  that  the  value 
of  y  increases  continuously  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the 
point  of  junction.     If  they  have  a  common  tangent  at  the  junction, 

-~  may  also  vary  continuously  in  value ;  if  they  have  there  a  common 
radius  of  curvature  -j^  may  do  the  same.     And  two  curves  may  be  dis- 

ttX 

tinct,  though  the  value  of  y  and  of  any  finite  number  of  diff.  co.  increase 
or  decrease  continuously  in  passing  through  the  point  of  junction.  But 
if  ail  the  diff.  co.  increase  or  decrease  continuouslv,  then  the  second 
curve  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  first. 

Now  if  mx  satisfy  0j=Fx+ff0(x+/),  it  follows  that  m'x  satisfies 
0'x=:F'x+a0'(x4-/),  and  so  on ;  and  whether  we  differentiate  the  result 

-f.  i. 

mx—a  '  xI-«im.(a'wjr)=:Fx+F(x+0.«+ .... 

n  times,  or  whether  we  treat  the  equation  0^'"^x=:F^*^x+«f^^'"H''+O  ^y 
the  method  of  this  chapter  (and  by  pages  112 — 175)  we  find  the 
following : 

a7(->x-a"^f--p  1  xLlm.(a^tr2)  =  F<->x+F^-V+0.fl+.-.. ; 

so  that  the  convergency,  &c.,  of  every  differentiated  series  depends  upon 
the  same  function  as  that  of  the  original  series ;  namely,  Lim.  (a^'wz). 
If,  then,  the  first  be  convergent  from  fl=ro'  to  a=a'\  so  are  all  the  rest. 
Name  any  number  of  them,  w,  whirh  may  be  as  ^rat  as  ymt  please.  We 
have  then  m  + 1  convergent  series.  Let  I  be  a  number  of  terms  so  great 
that  for  no  value  of  a  between  a'  and  a"  can  t  terms  of  any  one  of  the 
m  +  I  scries  differ  from  its  arithmetical  sum  by  so  much  as  9,  where  0  is 
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a  definite  quantity,  as  small  as  you  please.  This  is  evidently  possible, 
though  to  bring  some  series  a  little  within  the  limit  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  i  so  great  that  others  shall  be  very  much  within  it.  Let  the 
sums  of  the  t  terms  of  the  several  series  be  represented  by  £,  Z^  2",  &c. 
It  is  clear  that  2,  £^  &c.,  are  a  set  of  continuous  algebraical  functions, 
finite,  rational,  and  integral  with  respect  to  a.  And  the  values  of  wx — 
(the  limit  in  question),  and  of  its  m  diff.  co.,  do  not  differ  by  so  much 
as  0  from  those  of  Z,  Z^  &c.,  for  any  value  of  a  between  a'  and  a".  But 
if  there  were  any  discontinuity  of  vfdue  in  any  one  of  these  expressions, 
this  could  not  be  the  case ;  for  the  discontinuity  must  take  place  at  some 
definite  point,  and  be  of  some  definite  amount.     If  possible,  let  a  be  the 


abscissa  of  a  curve,  and  let  m^'^x— &c.  be  discontinuous  in  value 
between  a^=^af  and  a:=a!'.  Let  AB  be  the  arc  of  the  curve  y=2^'\ 
contained  between  those  abscissec,  and  let  PQ,  KS,  represent  the  dis- 
continuity of  value  of  y=OT^*'j— &c.  Take  0  less  th^i  the  half  of  the 
discontinuity  QR ;  and  let  the  dotted  curves  be  those  whose  ordinates 
are  always  greater  by  0^  and  less  by  0,  than  those  of  AB.  Then  PQ, 
RS,  by  what  has  been  shown,  lie  entirely  within  the  dotted  curves, 
which  is  impossible,  since  QR  is  greater  than  29.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  of  discontinuity  of  value  in  any  one  of  the  diff.  co.  of 

mx^a  '  Lira.(a '"orr) 

is  inadmissible  as  long  as  the  series  which  it  represents  remains  con- 
vergent ;  whence  we  have  the  following 

Thsoreh.  If  a,  B,  C,  &c.  be  coefiicients  independent  of  a  and 
following  any  law,  the  scries  A+Ba+Ca*+&c.  ad,  inf,  can  never 
change  the  function  of  a  which  it  represents,  in  passing  from  one 
value  of  a  to  another,  without  becoming  divergent  in  the  interval  between 
those  values  of  a. 

Hence  we  have  no  further  occasion  to  consider  the  possible  discon- 
tinuity of  such  a  series ;  for  if  it  become  divergent  for  any  one  value  of 
a,  it  is  divergent  for  every  greater  value ;  and  the  discontinuity,  if  any, 
takes  place  in  a  function,  of  which  all  the  values  are  infinite.  But  in 
periodic  series  (see  nest  Chapter)  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  this  test. 

We  now  see  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  discontinuity  in  series  of 
other  forms,  which  does  not  exist  in  those  we  have  just  considered. 
Looking  back  to  the  general  expression 

— ^  j=]xx+yj.jXflfX+yx.vax./A«*x+&c.  ad.  inf,^^ 

ire  have  seen  that  a"x  may  have  different  limits  for  difiercnt  values  of 
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*.  But  in  the  case  before  to*  ajr=:jr+;,  flt»ir=x+2/,. .  ,a^x=:ap+?il, 
and  Qt>  is  the  only  limit.  In  the  example  of  page  330,  the  dkcontinnity 
arose  from  {x-^uf  being  0  or  OC,  according  as  j?  is  <a  or  >a.  I  have 
now  carried  this  subject  far  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  work ;  but  the 
same  conclusions  might  be  extended  further.  It  is  always  true  that  a 
series  cannot  change  its  equivalent  function  without  passing  through 
divergency,  or  some  other  singularity  of  fonn^ 

I  now  come  to  the  question  ofconvergency  or  divergency,  considered 
apart  from  the  connexion  between  a  series  and  its  algebraical  equi 
valent. 

Thborbm.  If  Pi+P,+ ....  and  Qi-f-Qs+  •  •  •  •  be  smes,  of  which 
the  terms  continually  approximate  to  a  finite  ratio,  so  that  by  making  n 
sufficiently  great,  P«-t-Q«  may  be  made  as  near  as  we  please  to  the  finite 
quantity  c ;  I  say  that  these  series  are  either  both  convergent  or  both 
divergent. 

Begin  from  the  terms  P.  and  Q,,  and  let  P,-7-Q,=f,;  then  P,+P,+, 

+ . . , .  =:c,Q,+c»^j  Q,+i+ And  since  n  may  be  so  great  that 

Cny  <^«+t»  &c.,  shall  be  as  near  to  c  as  we  please,  they  may  all  be  con- 
tained within  c±9,  where  0  is  as  small  as  we  please.     Certainly,  then, 

c«Q«+c.+iQ,+i+....    lies   between   (c+^)(Q«+Qh.i  + )   *nd 

(c— ^)(Q«-|-Qm-i+ )>  orP,+ lies  between  (c+e)(Q,-h. . .) 

and  (c— ^)(Q,+  . . ..).  If,  then,  either  of  the  two,  P,-h  .  • . .  and 
Q«+  .  •  •  .9  increase  or  diminish  without  limit,  or  approach  a  finite  limit, 
so  does  the  other ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Let  two  series,  in  which  the  limit  of  P.-t-Q.  has  a  finite  ratio,  be 
called  comparable ;  those  in  which  the  same  limit  is  nothing  or  infinite, 
incomparcwle. 

Theorem.  If  ^  be  a  function  of  n  which  increases  without  limit 
with  77,  then  i^n-^n*  may  have  a  finite  limit,  but  only  for  one  value  of 
e ;  every  higher  value  giving  diminution  without  limit,  and  every  lower 
value  increase  without  limit. 

The  first  part  of  the  theorem  is  well  known;  the  second  is  thus 
proved.  Let  ffin-T-n*  have  a  finite  limit  L ;  then  if  /  be  positive, 
0/i-^n**^  is  (0n-T-n*)  X  n"^,  and  its  limit  is  L  x  0  or  0 ;  but  (0n-Hi"O 
=(0n-7-n^  X  n^,  and  its  limit  is  L  X  x  ,  or  infinite. 

The  value  of  e  is  easily  found ;  for  since  n'-r-i^n  takes  the  form 
QC  -7-Qo ,  when  n=x ,  we  know  that  its  limit  is  the  same  as  [that  of 
en*"'-7-0'w,  so  that  the  limit  of  W0'n4-e0n  is  unity,  or  e  is  the  limit  of 
7i0'/i-T-0n.  If  this  be  infinite,  then  n*-^4^n  has  the  limit  0  for  every 
finite  value  of  e ;  but  if  it  be  nothing,  then  if-^im  increases  without 
limit  for  all  finite  values  of  t.  The  properties  of  the  limit  of  n'^^n^ 
when  n=x,  may  be  readily  deduced  from  those  of  0j-7-(jr— a)*  in 
Chapter  X. 

Dbfinitiok.  If  P.-7-Q, have  the  limit  c,  let  Pi+. . .  be  called  higher 
than  Qi  + .  . . . ,  when  c  is  greater  than  unity,  and  lower  when  c  is  less 
than  unity.  But  when  the  ratio  increases  without  limit,  let  the  first  be 
called  incomparably  higher  than  the  second ;  and  when  it  decreases  with- 
out limit,  incomparably  lower.  If,  then,  a  series  be  divergent,  all  com- 
parable series  are  divergent,  and  all  incomparably  higher  series  ;  but  if  a 
series  be  convergent,  so  are  all  which  are  comparable,  and  also  those 
which  arc  incomparably  lower.     And  any  divergent  series   is  incom- 

•  Alto  i«=o,  ^tf=:Fjr,  jwr«flr'i-'. 
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purably  higher  than  any  and  every  convergent  leries.  AU  thlB  readily 
fellowB  from  the  last  theorem  hut  one. 

Theorem.     The  series  l  +  -i^+-5;  +  »  ••  •  i*  convergent  when  c  is 

(no  matter  how  little)  greater  than  unity ;  and  divergent  when  t  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  unity. 

Firstly,  let  t  he  less  than  1 ;  then  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
heing  greater  than  n  times  the  least  of  them,  is  greater  than 
n  X  fC*  or  than  n^^'.  But  this  increases  without  limit  with  n ;  con- 
sequently, the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  increases  without  limit,  or 
the  series  is  divergent. 

Secondly,  let  e  he  equal    to    imity;    the  series  then  consists  of 

1+— +r~  +  — j+r~+— +y+-jJ  +  U^^  terms  ending  with 
--  j  +  f  sixteen  terms  ending  with  --  ]+&e. ;  which  is  evidently  greater 

than  l  +  -=-+2x—+4x  — +  8x— -hl6Xrr+&c.     But  this  last  is 
2  4  8  16  32 

the  divergent  series  1  +— ■  +  "n+"o+'o"'*'"2"^""»  ^Wch,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  the  series  in  question,  the  latter  is  therefore  divergent. 

Thirdly,  let  e  be  greater  than  unity ;  make  parcels  as  before,  and  the 
series  is 

1+ ^T+f -y +  4;)+f  4  terms  beginning  grj+f  8  do.  do.  ^ V&c., 
which  is  less  than 

and  still  more  less  than 

■'■2''^"2^'*"4'      8*  ■*■•••• 
•^  *  +2r"*"2^"^F»"*"F>  "^  *^*'  »'  1  +  2"  +  t  +  r*  +  &c.,  where 
©=(  —  J.    In  this  case,  therefore,  the  series  is  convergent. 

Theorkm.  If  ^71  be  a  function  of  n  which  increases  without  limit 
with  n,  the  series 

may  be  convergent.  To  ascertain  whe^er  it  is  so  or  not,  find  «,  so  that 
Tt-^n  is  finite  when  n  is  infinite.  If,  then,  e  be  greater  than  unity, 
the  series  is  convergent ;  if  unity,  or  less  than  unity,  divergent.  But 
if  n'-r^n  be  infinite  for  all  values  of  ^,  the  series  must  be  divergent;  if 
nothing  for  all  values  of  e,  convergent. 

To  find  e,  ascertain  the  limit  of  7i0'/i-r0^t>  when  n  increases  without 
limit :  but  n'-f-^n  increases  without  limit  when  Ti^'n-f-^ra  diminishes 
without  limit ;  and  diminishes  without  limit  when  ri^'n-f-^ri  increases 
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without  limit.  So  that  the  complete  test  of  convergency  or  divergency 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — the  series  whose  terms  are  reciprocals  of 
ft>n  is  convergent  when  the  limit  of  R0'n-7-0n  is  greater  than  unity 
(infinity  included),  and  divergent  when  the  same  limit  is  unity,  or  less 
than  unity  (nothing,  negative  quantity,  and  — x  being  included.) 
The  proof  of  the  preceding  is  obvious.     If  n'-f-0n  have  a  finite  limit, 

the  two  series  2  — ;  and  2  r—  are  comparable,  and  are  therefore  con- 

vergent  or  divergent  together;  that  is,  convergent  when  e>l,  diveigent 
when  e=:  or  <1.     But  if  the  limit  of  n'-f-0n  be  always  infinite,  or  that 

of  1 — f — r,  then,  taking  e<l,  the  given  series  is  incomparably  above  a 

divergent  series,  and  is  therefore  divergent ;  and  in  this  case  the  limit 
of  n4>'n-r0^  is  nothing.     But  if  the  limit  of  iC-^i^n  be  always  nothing, 

or  that  of -7 — r*-7,  then  taking  e>l,  the  given  series  is  incomparably 

below  a  convergent  scries,  and  is  therefore  convergent;  and  in  this  case 
the  limit  of  nfpn'-T'<l^  is  infinite. 

If  yrii,  the  term  of  the  scries,  be  used  instead  of  ^it,  its  reciprocal,  we 
have 

1         di'n  yi/fi 

All 
Example  I.     (a:-l)  +  (x«  — l)  +  (jr" -l)  +  (x«  — 1)  + 

I 

Here  Y^=j-  — 1,  and  — n  •^— =     ^  -     .x 

^  Y^n     «(.r-  — 1) 

The  limit  of  the  denominator  is  log  x,  whence  that  of  the  fraction  is  1, 
and  the  scries  is  divergent. 

Example  II.  l+jr+J:*+j'+ .. .  .y^sjf"',  — n  ^— =— nlogj. 

If  f  be  <1,  the  limit  is  +«  ,  and  the  series  is  convergent;  if  x=l  or 
be  >1,  the  limit  is  0  or  •— oc ,  and  in  both  cases  the  series  is  divergent. 
A  negative  limit  denotes  that  sort  of  divergency  which  is  shown  iu  the 
series  1  +2*4' 3*+ . . . . ,  where  e  is  positive. 

Example  III.  •^+•77+3-^+  • . . .  :  ^n=:   '    '["    . 

It  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  when  n  increases  without  limit, 
1-2.3 n  and  1.3.5 (2/1—1)  approach  without  limit  to 

V2*7i*^«~',  and  2"^«"7i"«-",  from  which  the  application  of  the  rules 
shows  the  series  to  be  always  convergent. 

Example  IV.  F(x+0»«+F(x+20a«+ V^=F(T+n/)a* 

But     \ogT{T-^nl+l)^\ogF(z+nO^^^J^^.l     (0<1); 
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whence  the  limit  of  £n=+=o'  is  that*  of  ^  Jl         '      -    K  tlii«  be 

finite,  the  series  is  convergent  when  the  limit  of  aF  (j?-i-(n+l)  0-r- 
F  ijc+id)  is  less  than  unity,  and  divergent  when  it  is  greater.  JSiit 
when  that  limit  is  unity,  the  convergency  or  divergency  of  the  series 
depends,  agreeably  to  the  rule,  on  the  limit  of 


,     ;    FCr+(n+l)0\, 
-ytlogia.     p.    .     .. — f* 
°  I        F(x+«/)      J 


1  1 

Example  V.  2«(log2p'*'3''(log3)*"^' '  *  i«a^^*y»  divergent  when 

a  is  iityi  ui 'tiwij,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  b, 

v/n 
The  expression  -^u-^—^  the  limit  of  which  is  greater  than  unity 

whenever  ZY^?i  is  convergent,  may  be  written  as  — nxdiff.  co.logY^. 
The  limit  of  this,  when  n  increases  without  limit,  is  not  altered  by 
writing  €"  for  7i ;  in  which  case 

M/n  d 

— »-^—  becomes  — T-(logVO« 

The  result  may  be  stated  as  follows.  To  ascertain  whether  the  series 
Zyrn  is  convergent  or  divergent,  take  the  function  Y^/i,  or  any  more 
simple  one  the  ratio  of  which  to  y^n  neither  increases  nor  diminishes 
without  limit  when  n  is  increased  without  limit,  and  find  the  most 
convenient  of  the  following  expressions : 

Yr»    d/i'(V^n)-»      dn     '     "      dn     '  ' dn"  ^^   ^*  ^  "  fn  ~dbr  ' 

If,  then,  the  limit  of  the  result  be  greater  than  unity,  the  series  is  con* 
vergent;  if  unity  or  less  than  unity,  divergent.  But  first  examine 
f(n+l)-t'fn^  since  this  test  can  only  be  necessary  when  the  Umit 
of  this  is  unity. 

As  to  series  of  the  form  Pi— Pt4-P»— . . . .  we  have  seen  that 
they  are  necessarily  convergent  when  the  terms  diminish  without  limit. 
Consequently,  the  series  is  convergent,  all  whose  terms  are  positive, 
provided  they  can  be  represented  by  Pj— P,,  Pa — P^,  P, — Pg,&c.,  where 
Pi>Pc>Ps,  &c.  But  this  last  is  not  altered  by  adding  the  same 
quantity  to  both  of  every  pair ;  that  is  to  eay,  the  series 

P,+  A~CP.+A)  +  (P.+B)-(P,+B)  +  (P.+C)-(P.+  C)  +  . ... 
seems  convergent  whenever  Pp  P«,  &c.  diminish  without  limit.    Thus  a 

*  The  teasoniog  here  (^iven  is  correct  only  on  the  supposition  that 

approach  the  same  limit  when  n  is  increased  without  limit. 

For  accounts  of  tlie  te^ts  of  conver^^eney  up  to  the  proposal  of  the  present  one,  sec 
Professor  Peacock's  Report  to  the  British  Auociation,  in  page  267«  &c.  of  the  second 
volume  of  their  Reports ;  or  Gruiiert*s  SupjUemenl  to  KlugePt  fVirterlmehey  vol.  i. 
paipe  416.  I  have  another  proof  of  the  cornoetness  of  the  test,  founded  on  entirely 
di&rent  principles,  which  will  appear  either  iu  the  sequel  of  this  work,  or  elsewhere. 
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series  of  alternately  poaitiTe  and  negative  terms  may  apparently  be  oon- 
▼ergeut,  e?en  when  the  terms  increase  without  limit;  and  if  A=B=C 
&C.J  we  have  then  a  series,  of  which  the  nth  term  (independent  of 
sign)  is  P«+ A ;  and  because  P.  diminishes  without  limit,  this  has  the 
limit  A.  And  we  might  certainly  suppose  that  the  preceding  series  can 
mean  nothing  but  Pi— Pc+P, — ....  in  a  different  form.  Is  it 
possible  that  there  can  be  an  error  in  the  following  reasoning  ? 

If  Pi— Pt+Pg—  . . . .  be  a  series,  which  may  by  summing  its  terms 
be  brought  as  near  to  M  as  we  please,  then  certainly  the  sum  of 
Pi — P,,  P. — P^,  Pj  —  P«,  &c.  can  be  brought  as  near  to  M  as  we  please. 
But  Pi-P,  is  the  same  as  Pi+A-(Pt+A),  and  P,— P,  as  P,+A- 
(P3+ A),  and  so  on.  It  follows,  then,  that  Pi  + A— (Pt+A)  +  (P,+ A) 
—  &c.  can  be  brought  as  near  to  M  as  we  'please ;  or  that  if  such  a 
series  as  the  last  should  occur  as  the  answer  to  a  problem,  we  may  con- 
clude that  M  is  the  answer  required. 

I  say  we  have  no  right  to  draw  any  such  conclusion;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  contained  in  a  principle  which  cannot  be  too 
often  remembered  by  the  student  of  this  subject.  Whenever  a  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  purely  arithmetical  principles,  by  means  of  purely 
arithmetical  premises,  it  must  not  be  extended,  without  proof,  to  cases 
in  which  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  arith- 
metic. In  the  preceding  series.  Pi  —  P,+P, — ....  approaches  without 
limit  to  a  fixed  arithmetical  quantity,  and  an  accession  to  the  number 
of  terms  taken  always  brings  us  nearer  to  a  certain  limiL  The  same  ia 
true  of  (P|— POH-  (P§ — P4)+ .  • . .  t  each  term  of  which  ia  compounded 
of  two  of  the  terms  of  the  preceding  series.  The  same  is  also  true  of 
the  series  whose  several  terms  are 

_first,  Pi-f  A—(P,+A),         second,  P,+A-(P,+A),        Ac.; 

which  is,  term  for  term,  identical  with  the  preceding.  But  the  same  is 
noi  true  of  the  series,  whose  terms  are  first  Pi+A,  second  Pt+ A,  third 
Pg-HA,  Ac,  alternately  positive  and  negative.  For  since  P|,  Pt,  &c. 
diminish  without  limit,  the  series  may,  by  proceeding  to  a  sufficiently 
distant  term,  be  represented  as  nearly  as  we  please,  from  and  after  that 
term,  by  A — A+A— A-f  . . . .,  which  has  no  arithmetical  signification. 

Ill  2 

Thus,  if  we  take  1 — 5: +"7" — q""*"^^'*  ^^^^^  ^  ^^®  ^"*^**  o*  ^^  ""^ 

3       5       9 
one  to  each  of  its  terms,  we  find  2 — --+  — —  ■5"+  •  •  •  • 

Let  the  terms  of  the  first  series  be  collected,  and  we  find  the  set  of 

,      ,      1     3     5     11    21    „ 
results  1,  TT'  "T»  "q**  75'  Qo»  ®^'>  alternately  greater  and  leas  than 

^      4      o      lo    tjZ 

•--,  but  perpetually  approximating  to  it.     Treat  the  second  series  in  the 
o 

1     7     5    27  21 
same  way,  and  we  find  2,  — ,  -jj  T**  T^»  iQ*  ^^'  *  ^^  which  the  even 

2  5 

terms  only  approximate  to  --,  while  the  odd  terms  approximate  to  — • 

If,  then,  we  were  asked  which  is  the  arithmetical  limit  of  the  preceding 

2  5 
aeries,  we  should  have  no  mode  of  deciding  between  <^  and  -r-. 

3  3 
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In  the  preceding  theory  is  contained  all  that  tbe'student  needs,  to 
enable  him  to  apply  the  theory  of  series  to  questions  of  geometry  and 
physics ;  and  I  shall  now  recapitulate  the  principal  results,  desiring 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  summary,  as  distinctly  marking  the  point 
at  which  we  have  arrived. 

1.  An  infinite  series,  even  when  arithmetically  convergent,  may  be 
the  arithmetical  development  of  different  functions,  of  one  for  one 
value  of  jr,  or  set  of  values,  and  of  another  for  another.  Or,  the  con- 
tinuity of  any  series  must  be  proved^  and  not  assumed^  (page  230.) 

2.  If  the  series  be  of  the  form  a4-6ap+ cj:*+  ....,  or  developed  in 
whole  powers  of  jt,  it  must  represent  one  function  of  j*,  and  one  only, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  values  of  jr,  for  which  it  is  convergent, 
(page  233.) 

3.  When  a  series  is  given,  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  invelopment, 
it  cannot  yet  be  used  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  divergent.  But  when 
the  series  is  produced  from  a  given  function,  the  necessity  of  absolutely 
considering  a  divergent  series  may  be  avoided,  as  in  page  226,  by  using 
the  theorem  of  Lagrange  on  the  limits  of  Taylor's  series. 

I  shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  consider  this  subject  further,  and  shall 
conclude  the  present  one  by  giving  some  theorems  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  instruments  of  operation  merely,  not  giving  any  proof  to  their 
results,  except  in  cases  to  which  all  the  preceding  reasonings  will  apply. 

Theorem.     Let  ^j— a-|-«i  J^+fl«j:*+ . ..  >adinf. 

Yr2=sa6 + Ai  bx  x+a,  6g  Jt*+ . .  • .  ad,  inf 

Then  Y^x=6^jr+Aft.^'jr.a'+A«6.f  jr.— +A«6.f  j?.--+. . ., 

where  A^,  A*&,  are  the  successive  differences  of  6,  obtained  from  6, 
6i,  6t,  &c. 

N.  B.  We  have  already  had  cases  of  this  theorem  in  page  225. 
From  page  19  we  have 

6i=6+AA,    6,=  64-2A6+A»6,     A,=64-3A6+3A»6+A*6,    &c. 

Substitute  these  in  the  second  series,  which  then  becomes 

b  (a+a,  j?+a,x*+  ....)  + A/»(ai  +  2fl,jr  +  3fl'aX*+  . . .  .)x 

+A»6  (ir,+3at«+da4««+ . . .  )  «■  + A»  b  (a,+4fl4  Jf+lOffj j«+. . . .)  j^ 
+ 

Now         0jr=:a  +  tfiJ?+aaj:*  -{-a^sf  -{-a^a^  4-05*'     +.•.. 
"  0'j;s=:       Ox    4-2fli«  +3fl,JB'+4a4i'+  5a,ar*4- .... 

~-^  Ot    +3at« +6a4«*+10aj«»+.... 

——=  cr,    +4a4X*+10«,x*+,.    .,&c.; 

and  the  results  of  this  set,  substituted  in  the  preceding  development, 
will  obviously  give  the  theorem  in  question. 

Example  L     r-i-  =  l+x+a!«+a*+.i*+ . . .  .(page  225.) 

1  —X 


•  •  • 
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Let  fx  =6+fti^+fri**+6BX*+64J?*+.«-* 

b     .    ^b.x    .  A«6.jt^  ^  A«6.x'  , 
Then  Y^-^  =i ^71 :;+7; ^+7; ^+'   •• 

jt         ^         jp4 

Example  II*    log(l+.r)=:a: — 5"+-5 — "Z"^*  ••  * 

yx    =  V— 2-  +-3 — 4-+  •  ••  • 

A6x     1    A*b.j*  ,  1    A'^.a* 

«               »»»      t        .           w — 1,     ,,     n — 1  «  — 2,     . 
EzAMPLS  III.    b -i-nbiX-^n -— - 6,x"+n-— —  A,i»+ . . . 

Example  IV.    6+64 *+^< "g +*•  2^+^  2T4"*"  *  * " 
Example  V.        6i«— 6,  r-7, + b. 


2.3      *2.3.4.5 


=coB  j|a6.x— A«6^-^+...  f+sinxTft— A'^Y +...  j 


and  6—6,  -^r+ft^  =-~ 


2  ■    *2.3.4 


•  •  • 


=C08x|6— A"6— +. .  •  r— ainxf  A6,jr— A*6  —  +. ..  j 

where  the  differences  must  be  taken  from  the  complete  series  6, 6|y  6,,  b^ 
64,  &c.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of  interpola- 
tion. 

This  theorem  enables  us  to  give  a  finite  expression  for  yx,  whenever 
4ix  can  be  expressed  in  a  finite  form,  and  6«  is  a  rational  and  integral 
function  of  n,  (page  83.)  in  which  case  A"'6  is  nothing,  for  all  values 
of  m  which  exceed  the  degree  of  6.. 

The  theorem  itself  will  afford  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  results 
obtained  by  separating  the  symbols  of  operation  and  of  quantity,  as  in 
page  164. 

The  symbol  fur  6.  is  (IH-A)"6,  and  the  whole  train  of  o|)cratious 
performed  on  6,  to  produce  a6+ai&iar+a«6,x*H-  •  •  •  •  is 

{a+a»  (1  +A)  r+ff,  (1  +A)«x»+  . . . . }  6,  or  0 {x (1 +A)}  .A, 

*  Let  the  itiidcnt  apidy  this  example  to  the  cats  o(  At^lf  A^b^^l,  M^l,kc  ^  and 
explaia  the  result 


or 
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I  now  apply  the  preceding  theorem  to  the  transformation  of 

and  hiWaO,x+h^Kn29*j^'i'b^iin3&.jP+.... 

The  first  seriea,  writing  z  for  ^9  (as  in  Chapter  YII.)  may  he  thua 


written: 


^  {*4-ii«^+6.  «•«*  +  ....  }+J{ft+fti-j+6f  5+...}; 

or^  hy  the  use  of  the  theorem. 


1  f     6_      A6.2J?  11 


and  the  two,  collected,  give  a  series  of  terms,  each  haying  the  form 


iA-6 


«*jr 


(I-ZJ)*^^ 


( 


«\"^'l 


(A). 


^~; 


fiat 


1 — zxszl — ^jcosd— ^sind.V — 1, 


1 =1 — ^a?cos0+xsind«v — !• 

1  —J?  COB  9==r  cos  4>y    X  sin  0=r  sin  0» 

J*  sin  9 
r2=:l — 2xcos0+a:",    tan0= 


Assome 

which  give.        -r-,    ".->- 1^^^^^. 

and  (A)  hecomes  (since  1 — x*=:rco8  0+rBin0.V— 1,  &a) 

(cos  md+ V — 1  sin  mB)  a^ 


1  .    ,f         (cosmd+v — Isinme)^:* 
-orb] ==. z . — ; 

2  l(co8m+10— V--l8inm+l^)7*+* 
(cos  m$ — V — 1  sin  mO)  jT  I 

(cosm+10+V — lsinm  +  1  0)  r*+*/ 


4 


But 


cosjx+v^smfx,  J — -  .    ,    ,    N 

— s- — == — i-=cos(pt+v)±V— lsm(j*+y); 

cosyn-^ — 1  ■i^^' 


whence  the  preceding  is 
A-6j^ 


^^^-  {cos  (TnB+m+ 1  0)+^— 1  sin  (do.  do.) 
+CO8  (do.  do.)— V^  sin  (do.  do.) }, 
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A"6 .  cos  (mO  f  in  +  1  4>) . «" 
or  ■  ■  ■       ■  ■  _^. 


(1—2x008^+0*)    • 


Hence,  making  m  successively  0,  1,  2,  ftc,  and  adding  the  results,  we 
have  the  following  Theorem  : 

If  r=(l— 2xcos^+j«)i  and  ^=tan-/,  ^'"^^  J 

^  -f    >  ^  \1--J?C0B«/ 

.    ,/j8ind\  ,/l^*cosO\ 

='^-\-;-)=o^-\—^r-)i 


then  b+biCOB9.x+btC(M29.a^+b»coB3dx^+ 

=5cos^—  +Mcos  (^+2^)  ~+A«6cos(2d+3*)-3 

+A*b  cos  (30+4^)  — + .... 

For  iilstance,  let  6=5i=^6t=s.  ...=1;  whence  A6=0»  A*&=0»  Ac. ; 
we  have  then  cos^-rr,  or  (1— j?  cos  6)-4-r",  forthf  sum  of  the  series;  or 

l*""dfCosw  ,  i*    • 

.=  14cosd.x+co820.jr-f  00830. ar+. .  •; 


1—24?  cos  0+J!* 


which  may  be  verified  by  page  125. 

The  transformed  expression  may  be  discontinuotts,  for  ^,  or  tan^^ 
{xsinO-7-(l — d?cos0)}  has  an  infinite  number  of  values,  one  of  which 
may  apply  for  one  value  of  0,  and  another  for  another.  We  have  shown 
that  no  discontinuity  can  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  jr 
(page  233.) 

As  long  as  our  conclusion  preserves  its  present  form,  we  are  warned  of 
the  circumstances  which  may  produce  discontinuity  by  the  explicit 
appearance  of  the  ambiguous  symbol  tan~^  But  if  we  take  a  case  in 
which  the  ambiguous  symbol  disappears,  we  may  be  led  to  a  ftdae 
result,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  retain  all  the  ambiguity  of  the  original 
form.  Suppose,  for  instance,  J7=l ;  then  sin  0-r-(l — oos0)  is  cot  }  6^ 
or  tan  (j^ir— ^0);  and  ^  is  therefore  tan~' tan  (j^  ir— ^  9) ;  that  is, 
any  one  of  the  angles  which  has  the  same  tangent  as  ^^r —  ^$.  All  these 
angles  are  included  in  the  formula  mir+^ir — A  0,  where  m  is  any 
whole  number  positive  or  negative ;  whence  we  have,  by  substitution  in 
the  expression  for  the  transformed  series,  (since  r=  ±2  sin]^  6,  when 
*r=l). 

6+6iCos0+^cos2e+6|COs3O4-.... 

_6co8(mir+j^(ir— g))  ,  Afecos(2mir+y) 
""         ±2  sin  i  $        ^       TfiW^e 


A*6  cos  (8m +lir 4- j^  (ir+0))  , 
"*■  ±8Bin*i0  "*■ 


m  which  d/b  is  multiplied  by  cos(t+l  m+Jir+i— 1  JO).  Now  it 
will  be  foimd  on  investigation!  that  these  cosinesi  begtmiing  from  the 
ftrsty  are 
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T  sin  (—J  0),     —1,     ±  sin  iO,     +  cob  6,     f  tin  j^  ft     —cob  20,  &c. ; 

the  upper  ugn  being  used  when  m  is  even,  and  the  lower  when  m  is  odd. 
We  have  then  an  ambiguity  of  sign  in  both  numerators  and  denomi- 
natOTB  of  the  alternate  tenns :  but  returning  to  the  original  equations  of 
condition  (which  become  1  —  cos  ^=rr  cos  0,  sin  9=:r  sin  0,  in  the  case  of 
«=1)  we  see  that  if  r  be  positive,  sin  6  and  sin  0  have  like  signs,  and 
cos  ^  is  positive ;  that  is,  0  lies  between  0  and  ]^  ^r,  if  0  lies  between  0 
and  «*,  and  0  lies  between  0  and  — ^  ^r,  if  0  lies  between  it  and  2ie.  All 
these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  making  m=:0,  or  any  even  number,  and 
the  final  result  is  as  follows : 

b         6h         A*6 sin  J^g^A"fe.  cose     A^^sinfO 
6+^cosO+...t=^     4sin*id'*"i;k?iF"^i6^S^"32Bin»ie"** 

An  etay  verificatioB  preseats  itielf  when  O^it;  the  preceding  then 
becomes 


....  6     A5    A«6    A»6    A*6 


2       4  '    8       16  •  32 

which  is  a  case  of  (B)  in  page  225. 
An  analysis  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  it  being  remembered  that 

2  V — 1 .  sin  md^=i  «*•—«""',  shows  that  we  may  substitute  sines  for  cosines 
in  the  series  obtained ;  or.  that  (r  and  0  being  as  before) 

6isin0.«+^Bin8d.4*H-»  •  •  ics:&sin0  ^-f  Ad  sin  (0+90)  -^ 

T  f" 

+ A«6  sin  (20+30)  -3+ .... 

Ifft=s&|=:...,:^l,  as  before,  we  bave  sln^-rr  or  ^sinO-r-r*  ibr  the 
sum  of  the  series ;  or 

X  sin  0 

:=8in0.j?+bin20^+8in30d^+ ; 


I— 2*cos6+j?« 

and,  in  the  case  of  «=  1,  we  may  find 

.    .    «    T    .    «^  .  ^        ,  ^    A«6co8i6 

A^^sinO    ,  A'6cosiO 


IGsin^^d'   32 sin' j^ 9 


the  terms  of  which,  after  the  first  pair,  are  positive  and  negative  in 
alternate  pairs.  An  instance  of  verification,  though  not  so  simple  as 
the  former  one,  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  0=zi^if.    This  gives 

which  we  leave  to  the  student  to  verify  by  means  of  the  separation  of  the 
symbols  of  operation  and  quantity.  He  might,  however,  be  perplexed 
by  the  reduction,  if  I  did  not  call  his  attention  to  the  equation 

TbMEXM.     If  0«=S«^«f  0|«+  Otf^-^  <M!*-f  •  t  •  • 

R2 


•    •  • 
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Then    -'!  0(za:)+0[  — j[=Oo+alCO8  0.J^-fl,co8  2e.«*+ 
— =  \ 0  («a:) — 0(  —  )[=        fli  sin O.x+Oa  wn  20  .jf+ .... 

where  2=g'^"*.     The  student  can  easily  prove  this  for  himself,  and 
also  the  following  :* 


^0(a?±O+  ^0(  «±- J=fr±f^.cos0+ 
2  2     \      z/ 

5;;^{0(x±*)-0(*±i)}=±^'xsine.       ^         .       23 
Let  ^xs=log<r,  and  let  the  upper  signs  be  used :  we  have  then 


0^^j? .  cos  2Q  ^  f''x  cosSe 
0"j?.8in2d^0'"j:.8in36 


ilog  (j?+2)+-log^«+-j=loga?+^ 


e    cos  2e    cos30 
2j»         Sj' 


,      (ar'+2xco8fl+l)§     cosB    C082e    co830    C084^ 
or  log. =— 2ir-^-3? i?"'*'----' 

1  x+z      sin  6     sin  20    sin  30    sin  40 

^""^       Vri^^^i+F^=~^"2?~+"3i^"T;^"*"---- 

R  ♦     g+g*^^  ^g+co8  0+ V^^singcos  0+^^--i  sin  0 ^^  ^ 

a?+ff"*^"*    a?+cos0— V  — Isin0    cos0— v — lsin0 

•     Bin  R    \ 

in  which  a: + cos  0  =r  r  cos  0,  sin  0=r  sin  0,  or  0= tan"*  (  — : j  and 

\X+CO8  0/ 

(page  126)  log€'*^"*=20V^+2n»V^,  n  being  any  whole  num- 
ber, positive  or  negative.    This  gives 


,  /   sm  0   \  .  sm  0    SI 

tan  M  — : )4-7i»= 

\j?+cos0/  X         ! 


sin  20    sin  30 


■f-TTv-— . 


•  •  • 


2a^        3jr" 
If  «=:  —  1,  then  0  is  tan^*  (—cot  i  0),  or  tan"'  tan  (»— i  0) ;  so  that 

in.         .                .    ^     sin  20     sin  30 
ir— J04-«»ir+niri=— sm0 . . .  •, 

m  being  s*  ±  any  whole  number.    This  simply  amounts  to 

In.  .    n  .  "n20    8in30  . 

i0+mir=8m0-< — 5^    "T"        '  * 

The  meaning  of  the  undetermined  quantity  m  may  easily  be  shown. 
The  second  side  of  the  equation  is  periodic^  giving  the  same  values  for  0, 
0+27r,  0-1- 4ir,  &c.  It  also  vanishes  with  0,  and  becomes  1-^-1-4— . . ., 
or  iw,  when  0=Jir,  and  changes  sign  with  0;  and  it  becomes  0  again 
when  0=7r.  This  requires  that  m  should  =0,  where  0  lies  between 
—IT  and  +ir;  but  that  in  all  other  cases  m  should  have  such  a  value 
as  will  make  0-|-mir  lie  between  —  ir  and  +it, 

I  now  proceed  to  some  developments  and  examples,  part  worked  at 

*  ThMttl»aoiwuandui^IbsU«T6>toM.PoMBoai   . 
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length,  part  merdy  sketched  out,  and  part  proposed  for  exercise  with 
their  answers.  In  considering  these,  the  student  should  read  again 
carefully  those  parts  of  the  preceding  chapters  which  are  cited. 


Chapter  XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES*  AND  DEVELOPMENTS. 

1.  Required  the  successive  diff.  co.  of  Pf",  P  being  a  function  of  x. 
Am.  The  first  is  f  (P+P'),  the  second  €'(P+2F+P"),  the  third 
^•(P+aF+SF'+P'")*  an€l  w)  on:  the  nth  is  6•(P+nF^-«,F'+ 
Jl,F-f . . . .  +P^"09  where  1,  w,  »t,  w„  Ac.  are  the  coefficients  of  the 

*  .    i-,  .    V-       ,  w^l      **"•!   """2   « 

several  terms  m  (1  +*)  ,  or  1,  n,  n  — «— >  '^  ""T"*  ""T"  *^' 

2.  Find  the  di£f,  co.  of  PQ  the  product  of  two  functions  of  x.  Ans, 
The  nth  diff.  co.  is  PQt-5+nFQ<-»^+w,F'<y"-^+ +  pw. 

3.  Diff.  CO.  of  P-Q"  is  F"-'Q"-»{mQF+nPQ'}. 

4.  Diff.  CO.  of  ^  is  ^*  {mQF— nPQ'}. 

5.  Diff.co.ofg^Qis€MQ'+QF}. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  retain  the  three  preceding  results  in 
memory. 

6.  (Page  63.)  What  is  the  diff.  equation  of  y=4r  ^  (ex)  ?  This 
gives 

g=*(")+"*'(")=i+i*i*-(i)}=/(^> 

where /x  means  a+x<j/<tr^Xy  and  0''x  is  that  function  which  gives 

'•y='*"8ive.|-f-(l+log-|). 

8.  Eliminate  the  functions  from  z=0(y+^+V'(y — ^^)  ^1 
means  of  partial  diff.  co. 

^=00'  (y  4- or)  -av'  (y^ <»)>  5^1=""*"  (y+«*)+»'  lK'(y  -  *»^) 

^=  0'(y+«^)+  y'(y-ar),  j7,=   0"(y+flJ?)+    V^'(y— a*); 

therefore  •T-i=a  -r-:- 

cU*        ay" 

*  Many  ilieorexns  of  primary  importance  are  deductions  of  so  immediate  a 
character  from  the  prinriplcs  before  laid  down,  that  they  are  here  introduced,  con- 
trary to  the  utaal  practice,  as  examples.  They  are  so  far  developed  that  no  student 
who  has  found  himself  able  to  follow  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work,  vriU  find 
any  gie«t  difficulty  in  completing  what  is  left  undone. 
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9.  Eliminate  the  fui^cticmal  gymbol  torn  -r-s^i-r^  I 

dy*    '*'\dx)*  dxdy'    dxdy^'*'\dx)'d3^' 

^-       .  dFu    d^u     /  iPu  \*    ^ 

therefore  ^  .  --  (^^J  =0. 

10.  (Page  65  and  Chapter  V.)   What  relation   existe  between  the 
two  difF.  CO.  of  »,  when  u  is  that  (unction  of  4  and  y  which  ia  obtained 

by  eliminating  a  between 

du 

0=  JF+^'a.y+y'a,  or  —=0 

da 

du^       du    da  du     ,    ^  du  da    ^ 

Tx^'^'^da  •  Tx"'''    d^^'^^di  ^=*^ 

dy^*  \di/ 

11.  Eliminate  the  functions  from  z=0  (y+Ar).^  (y— ojr). 

By  (8.)  ^^=cf^,  or  ??-«.^_lff?l*_^*Vo 

12.  «=(«+y)'*(««-i^  gives  y^+,J=«. 

tPz 
IS.  z=*,+Yv  give.  ^=0. 

14.  ,=^.^  give.  3^  si.  i?^ 

dxdy      z  dxdy 

dxdy^\      log  2/  2   c/a;5y' 

15.  Required  the  expansion  of  tanj?  in  powers  of «»  by  Madaurin's 
theorem. 

Let  tt=r  tan  * ;  then  ~ = 1  +  u\    ^=  2u  ^=2« + 2u» 

dV*     _  .  ^  -     ^        d*u 
g^=s2+8tt«+6u*,  j^ssl6t<+40ii»+34a« 

A< 

j^sl6+  136tt«+240t«*+  120ti* 

dhi 

5^=272tt+  1232ii»+  1680u»+  720i^ 

g=272+3968«H....    g=1986«+....  g=W»+... 
3  ^15  ^315  ^2835 "*■•••• 
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16.  Required  the  expansion  of -;— r. 

This  expansion  (which  is  of  great  importance)  may  be  fiicilitated  by 
the  foUowmg  process : — 

Let  ^=-;j — : ;  then  ^x — f  (  —  0?)=  —  a?;  consequently  ^  can  have 

no  odd  power  o^  x  except  the  first :  for  every  odd  power  which  appears 
in  the  expansion  of  0x  must  appear  in  ^— ^(— ^r) ;  and  every  even 
power  in  0ir+^  ( — «).     Letu=0J?;  then 

«•  (u+3u'+3ii"+tt'")=w'",    f  iu+nu'+ . . . .y=u^'\ 

Make  ar=0,  and  let  the  values  of  the  function  and  its  diff.  co.  then 
become  U,  U',  U",  &c.  The  preceding  equations  then  become  U=U, 
U=:l,  U+2ir=0,  U+3U'+3U''=0,  U+4U'+6U"+4U"'=0,&c. 
Or,  generally, 

U+nU'+n^  U"+ n  ^  Uf-«+«U<-»)=0 (A), 

the  labour  of  using  which  is  diminished  by  our  having  proved  separately 
that  U'"=0,  U'=0,  U'"=0,  &c.     Let  n=2m+l,  which  gives 

3  o  4  5 

— mU"-U'        ^ 


2m+l 


Thk  series  exhibits  the  dependence  of  the  terms  on  one  another,  afiter 
IT*;  but  the  series  (A)  is  more  easily  used.     It  gives 

U+2U'=0,  or  U'r=-^;  U+3U'+3U'^=0,  or  V'^l; 

U+4U'+6U"+4U*'=0,  or  U'»-0 ;  U+5U'+10U"+5U''=0, 

r 

1 


or  U"= 


30' 


U+W+aiU"+a6U"+1U''=0j  or  U''5=~; 
U+9U'+36U"+126U'»+84U''+9U'«'=0j  or  U'"'3s-iri 

tStr 

U+llU<+55U"+330U''+462U^+165U"«+llU'=rO;  or  U«=A. 

DO 

^   -     2730'  "    -6'  ^    -"TTO*   ^     -~T^*^- 
Hence,  if  [/i]  denote  1 .2.3 n,  we  have 


f*— 1        "S'^^e  2      30[4]'^42[6]""30[8]"*" 


The  values  of  U,  U',  &e.  are  called  the  numbers  of  Bernoulli  y 
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and  thougli  tbey  do  not  follow  a  visibly  regular  law,  yet  the  con- 
nexion between  them  is  simple.  We  shall  in  future  call  them  Bf, 
Bi»  Bt»  Bp,  &c. :  thus 

Bo=:l,  Bi=— -»  ^«^5»  ^~^>  ^*~"'30'  *^' 

17.  Required  the  deyelopment  of-—  by  Bernoulli's  numbers. 

X  X         2x 

i'-l""£'+l"'€^-l 

:;^=-r-i  -^^s=B,+B.x+B,-^+4c-(B,+B,.2*+4c.) 
r+l    6^—1     f^— 1  ^ 

^    =-B»-3B,~(2*-I)B4^-(2*— 1)B,^-.... 


^2      2  2"*"2[4J      2  [6]  ■*"•"" 

18.  Required  the  development  of  tan  x  by  Bernoulli's  numben. 

=j-A ?_^ 

=^^  (l+2B.+6B.Hf^+2(2^-.l)B.^H^^ 

tana?=jr-2*(2*--I)B,^+2«(2--I)B,^- 

in  which  the  law  of  the  terms  is  sufficiently  obvious.    Reduced*  this 
becomes 

tan«r=?x+ — 4- — 4- 1- 1- .... 

^3^15  ^315  ^2835^ 

19.  Required  the  development  of  cot «  by  Bernoulli's  numben. 

f— t/            2       \ 
cotx=v  —  1  ( IH = —  ) 

^i    3~45""945'"4125"  93555     "•• 

2 
SK).  Required  the  development  of         ,,=«> 
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nth  diff. 


nth 


[iff.  CO.  liC*  =     f  (u+nu'+n— ^ !*"+..•.  ) 
diff  CO.  «£-'=  +  r-  (n^nv^+n"^  «"-••••){+;«  Si,} 

at  in  (16.)  U+7i^U''+n!i=l^!^U»^+....=0, 

which  is  true  for  even  values  of  n,  and  there  can  be  no  odd  poweTS  of  jr 
in  this  development. 

U=l;  U+U"=0,  orU"=-l;  U+6U"+U»'=0,  or  U*'=5; 
U''=-61,  U'*"=1385,  U"=:— 50521,  and  so  on; 
2      _,_^     5£*    61x»     1385.T^     5052l£»* 


£•  f  r-  2    ■  [4]      [6]   ■     [8]  [10] 

21.  From  the  last  it  readily  follows  that 

,  ,  *•     53*    61x»     1385*'    6052I*" . 

2x 

22.  Required  the  development  of— — i5=tt. 

[Why  do  we  not  attempt  to  develope  l-7-(6*— r*)  by  Maclaurin's 
theorem?] 

€'(«+tO+€"'(u— tt')=2         U=l. 

After  which  U+n^  u"+n^  ^  ^  U»'+ . . . .  =  0.  which 

is  derived  from  odd  values  of  n,  and  gives  the  even  diff.  co.    No  others 
can  enter,  for  reason  in  (20.) 

U+3U"=:0,  orU"=-i;   U  +  10U"+5U*'=0,  or  U*'=:^ 

XT'*—-.—  Tjttu—^Q^ 

21  45 

f-f-"^       3  2"^15[40l[6r  45  [8]""'*" 

23.  Front  the  last  it  follows  that 

_1     Ix      n    si"      31  X*      381  a^ 
ctmtcx^^+^-+--^+-— +——+.... 

(24.)  What  is  the  best  formula  for  approximating  to  an  arc  of  a 
circle  by  means  of  its  chord  and  the  chord  of  its  half,  and  what  is  the 
error,  nearly ;  the  arc  being  supposed  not  very  great  ? 

Let  0  be  the  angle  (in  theoretical  units)  subtended  by  the  arc  S,  and 
a  the  radius  (unknown) :  let  C  be  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  C  that  of 

1  1 

its  half.    Then  S=a^,  C=:2a  sin  -  0,  C'=2a  sin  j  6. 
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Let  J1C+9C' be  the  formula  required;  then 

.  p     a     1      p      Q  18 

^^"^  2+4=2'     8+64=®'    '»^=-3'    «=? 

Ans.  The  third  part  of  the  excess  of  eight  times  the  chord  of  the 
half  over  the  chord  of  the  whole  is  nearly  the  arc :  the  result  is  too 
small  by  a  proportion  of  the  whole,  which  varies  nearly  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  arc,  and  is  about  1-7680^  for  an  arc  subtending  an 
angle  of  57  J**. 

25.  If  C  be  the  chord  of  the  quarter  of  the  arc>  then 

45  ^     I  "^ 20643840)' 

26.  In  ^(j:+A)=^+0'  (x+Oh)  .h  required  an  approximate  Talae 
of  e  (p.  73.) 

Assume  O^A+Bh+Ch*-^  •  •  •  • 

Aft  A* 

Then      <|>(x+A)=**+^*.*+^«.eA«+*'"*.!^+.... 


=4ac+<f/x  .h+k4fx.h*+fB  ^'x+A*  ^)  V 


+(c  ^'x+ AB^"*+Ay,>A«+ . 


SMm 


C^^'r+AB^^x+^f^'^s^ 

2"^  24^"*     "^        48  ((^"j)»        '*'*"••  •• 

If  A  be  small,  and  ^x  considerable  when  compared  with  h^  0^^ 
nearly :  or 

^(«+A)=0»+0Yj?+-\a  nearly.    (See  p.  74.) 

S9.  Required  x  in  terms  of  sin  x  («=sin  x\ 

vl  -sm** 
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1  »       »  ,  1  «»  ,l.»  *•  ,1.8,5  ^  ,  ... 

Integrate;    x^s+--+—-+^^^y+....(A.) 

No  constant  is  necessary,  since  s  i^nd  x  vanisli  together.  But  this 
conclusion  cannot  be  universally  true,  for  the  first  side  may  increase 
without  limit,  while  the  second  is  periodic,  going  through  the  same 
cycle  of  Talues  from  j:=2ir  to  x^4nt^  &c.,  as  are  obtained  between 
x=zO  and  d7=2ir.  Some  error  then  must  exist  in  the  preceding  process. 
On  looking  through  the  process  of  page  100,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
definition  of  an  integral  cannot  be  made  intelligible  if  the  function 
integrated  become  infinite  between  the  limits  of  integration.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  if  we  suppose  the  result  to  be  true  from 

f=:Otodr=ir;  since,  when  xs^if,  (1— *•)"'  is  infinite.      Between 
xss — j^iT  and  jr=-|-j^v'f  the  preceding  is  unobjectionable,  there  being 

no  value  of  ^r  between  these  limits  which  makes  (1  — i*)"^  infinite. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  preceding  result,  as  soon  as  x 
becomes  greater  than  i^  it.  When  x  increases,  after  becoming  =}  if, 
then  s  (and  consequently  the  second  side  of  the  equation)  begins  to 
diminish;  or  an  increasing  quantity  is  always  equal  to  one  which 
diminishes,  which  is  i^bsunl.    The  reason  of  this  is  that 

d.sinop  cosx^dx 


(l-*«)^(i»,  or -77; ^-r^*  or 


should  have  been  taken  negatively  when  cos  x  becomes  negative.    Con- 
sequently, after  x=]l«',  we  have 


1  j^    L^il 

2  3  ""2.4  5 


the  constant  it  being  introduced  because  «sir  when  «c=0. 

Denoting  the  series  (A)  by  A|  our  final  result  is  that  when  x  lies 
between  —  j^^rand  +i^>  x=A;  but  that  when  x  lies  between  \^nt 
and  l-ff*,  d;=ir— A;  when  between  ^nt  and  }ir,  j?  =  2r+A,  &c. ; 
which  may  be  all  included  in  the  following : 

Vf)i^D  « lies  between ffi--j«'apdrn+^]^»  xssiir+  (-1)*A. 
3&  If  jTs^v  or  «sl,  we  conclude  that 

1        ,.11   .1-3    \^    1.3.5  1 

We  proceed  to  ascertain  whether  this  series  is  convergent  or  divergent 
29.  Granting,  as  wil(  afterwards  be  proved,  that 

1.2.3..,.n-i-V2in'+lr- 

has  the  limit  unity  when  n  is  increased  without  limit;  required  an 
ezpresnon  which  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please  to 
1*3.5«  •  •  •2n— 'I,  on  the  same  supposition. 
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Let  l.2.3..,.n=V2xn**'6"".4>n,  so  that  4>/tha8  the  limit  unity 
when  n  increases  without  limit.    Then 

1.2.3.. 271=1.3.5. .(2n—l).2.4.6.,2n=1.3.5..(2n-l). 1.2.3. .n^5 

.•.l.,.5....(2»-l)=:^:^^^=if-».-r-^. 

2".V2in"**6-.<})n  vn 

and  2"*^n*r""  is  the  expression  required. 

30.  The  series  at  the  end  of  (28.)  has  for  its  (n  +  l)th  term 

1.3.5....(2n-l)       1  2"+*n"f-02;i4-0n       1 

or 


2.4. 6.... 2n      •2n+l'      2"  V2i.7i"^*  ff-.^n  2n  +  l* 

J^  2.  .^        1 

which  (since  4>2n  and  ^n  have  the  limit  unity)  has  always  a  finite 
ratio  to  n  > .     Consequently,  the  series  is  of  the  same  character  as 

2n  *,  and  is  convergent.  (Page  235.)  But  it  may  he  shown  in  a 
similar  manner  that  the  original  series  is  divergent  when  »>  1 ,  in  which 
case  X  is  impossible.  Here,  ls  in  many  other  cases,  a  series  becomes 
divergent  at  the  moment  when  its  algebraical  expression  becomes  im- 
possible. 

31 .  When  X  lies  between  nv  and  (n+l)v 

/^    .   l^       /"     iv-f  .   1  cos'x     l.Scos**  1 

Prove  this,  both  from  the  preceding,  and  also  independently. 

32.  Required  x  in  terms  of  tan  x.  (tan  x=:0» 

,        cf  .tan  <r      ^ ,      _  ,. 
1  +  tan"  X 

e     f     C 

the  constant  being  nothing,  since  x  and  t  vanish  together.    This  is  true 
from  x=:^— IT  to  a?=— »,  or  from  <=— oi  to  isr  +  cc  ,  though  the 

series  is  convergent  only  when  x  lies  between  — —  ir  and  H «-,  the 

4  4 

former  exclusive,  the  latter  inclusive.    Generally,  when  x  lies  between 
V    — 2  J    *"^  V   '*""2')**  ^=w+tanar — ^  tan'j:+.... 

33.  The  following  series  may  be  so  easily  deduced  from  some  of  those 
which  precede,  that  they  are  left  to  the  student  : 

1    cT*       1    J*        2     :r^         1      j«  2      .r'» 


log  em  a:=log  ar—-  *      -  *      a 


3    2      45  4      945  ti      4725  8      93555  10 
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,  *•       1    :t* 

J0gCO8«=:  — •- —  -7- 

*  2       3    4 


2   i«      11   a*       62    X 


10 


15  6      315  8     "2835  10 


•  •  •  • 


8ID  2^ 
Verify  these  by  log — - — =:logBm<r+logcoBx. 


I  now  give  some  examples  of  finite  differences.  (Chapter  lY.) 
34.  A8inx:=2cosf  x+-~Ar  j.sin  — Aj?; 

A  cos  x = —  sin  f  J?  +  —  At  ) .  sin  —  Aa: ; 


A*  cos  j:=  —4  cos  (x+26)  sin* 
A'  cos  x=     8  sin  (x+ SO)  sin'  0 
A«cosj?=  I6co8(x+4d)sin^9 


35.  Let  A*=:2d 
A«  sin  jr=  - 4  sin  (x+  2^) .  sin*  0 
A»9injp=-8cos(jr+3a)  sin*^ 
A^  sin  x=  16  sin  {x + 40) .  sin^  6 

86.  Let  n  be  any  whole  number ; 

A**  sin  j=  2**  sin  (j:+4n0)  sin*"  d 
A*«  "^^  sin  j?=  2*-+>  cos  (x+4w+10)  sm*'+"  $ 
A**+'  sin  j=  -  2*-+«  sin  (x+in+S^)  Bin*'^"  6 
A^+-  sin  X—  -  2*»+*  cos  (j? + 4n+30)  sin^+»  6 
A**  C0BJ?=  2*"  cos(x+4ne)sin*"e 
A*^*  cos  x=i  -  2^+»  sin  (jc+ in+T^)  Bin*'+»  $ 
A*"+"co8  j:=:  -2*-+'coB(jp+4»T2a)  sin*-+"e 
A*"+»  cos  j=     2**+»  sin  (r+ 4«+3e)  sin****  0- 

87.  Required  the  successive  difierences  of  the  first  term  of  the  series, 
0",     l",    2*,    3*,    4*, (ma  positive  wh.  no.) 

m=l  A. 0=1  A'.0=0  A».0=  0  A*. 0=0  A».0  =0  &c. 

fn=2  A.O'=l  A«.0*=  2  A».0»=  0  A*.0«=  0  A».0*=0  &c. 

fn=z3  A.0»=1  A".0»=  6  A'.0»=  6  A*.0"=  0  A*.0»=0  &c. 

TO=4  A.0*=1  A«.0*=14  AV0*=36  A*.0*=24  A*.0*=0  &c. 

38.  The  following  table  contains  the  differences  for  the  first  ten 
powers,  and  the  same  divided  by  2,  2.3,  &c. 


10 
9 

8 

m 
» 

6 
5 

4 
8 
1 
1 


A 

•  .1 
A«* 

A« 

1029 

510 

954 

126 

69 

30 

14 

6 

...9 

45 

A» 

A» 

A* 

A* 

A« 

A' 

A« 

A» 

A»» 

m 

1 
9 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

55980 

18150 

5796 

1806 

640 

150 

36 

•  . ..  6 

36 

750 

818590 

186480 

40r<24 

8400 

1560 

240 

....94. 

98 

469 

5880 

5103000 

834190 

126000 

16800 

1800 

••••120 

21 

966 

9646 

99897 

16435440 

1905120 

191.>90 

15190 

790 

15 

140 

IWO 

6951 

49595 

99635200 

2398480 

141120 

...5040 

10 

65 

350 

IJOl 

34105 

30240000 

1451520 

...40320 

6 

95 

90 

801 

966 

3095 

9330 

16329600 

..362880 

3 

7 

15 

31 

63 

197 

955 

511 

..3698800 

A« 

A* 

A» 

A* 

A» 

A« 

A 

M 
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The  upper  half  nf  this  table,  including  the  dotted  lines  and  all  above 
them,  gives  the  differences  as  marked  at  the  top,  of  the  powers  as  marked 
on  the  left.  The  lower  half  shows  those  same  differences  (read  as  in 
the  bottom  line,  the  powers  being  on  the  right)  divided  by  2,  2.3, 
2.3.4,  &c.  Thus  A»0*=  126000,  and  A».0»^2.8.4.5=  1050. 
Tlie  following  will  not  be  found  inthctoble:  A«.0«-4-2,  A».0»-4-2.3, 
A*0*-T-2.3.4,  &c. ;  but  (page  83)  each  of  them  must  be  unity;  for 
j^  being  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  the  nth  dimension,  we 
must  have  A*.x"=2.3.. .  .n,  for  all  values  of  x.  And  for  the  same 
reason  A*.0*=0  when  n  is  greater  than  in. 

39.  (PageM.)  a:^=:0-+JC.A.(r+«^^A*.0-+ 

Jt*=*+   jp(x— 1) 

a^=«+3jp  (*-!)+  «(.»— l)(jr-2) 

**=:jr+7j(jc-l)  +  6a:(*-l)(j:-.2)+*(i?-.l)(«-2)(«-8). 

40.  We  leave  the  following  notatioDi  much  used  by  the  German 
mathematicians,*  to  be  explained  by  the  student : 

x=:j?"-      j?(j-fa)=:jt»"-       x(j?+a)(x+2a)=i:»l-     &c. 
*=^i-»    x(x-l)=j^>-'     x(x-l)(x-2)=«»l-»    &c. 
1.2.3=l»l'     1.2.3.4=1*"    1.2.3.  ...n=l">» 
1.3. 5.7. 9=:  1*"     1.4.7.10.13. 16=:1«>' 


a:'"*"s=a:(a?+n)  (x-f  2n)..  ..(m  factors)..  ..(j?+m— In) 

a:»'-=jX(*+n)*-*'-     l"*+«»»=l->^X(m  +  l)»«». 

41.  (Page  84.)  0"+ 1-+2"+ ....  +(*-l)*  is  2*", 
£jrs:jr.0-+Jt  ^^  A.0^+«  ^^^^  A«0-+ ..  ^. 

2a:=ix(x-l),    2T"=l*(jr-l)+i*(*~l)(x-2) 
2:j'=5x(j?-l)+x(j?-l)(x-2)+7J(j?-l)(x-2)(x-.3) 

2  3  4  5 

1  21^  1 

2x»=^x«i->+5i^'-''+=^j*'-'+2jc»<-'+ij^«-» 

«  4  0 

42.  Calling  such  expressions  as  x(x+a)  («+2a),  x"'",  kc.  fadoritds^ 
t  is  required  to  deduce  jr%  jr^,  &c.  to  factorials,  without  the  use  of  any 

general  theorem. 
1.  Let  X,  x-'l,  X— 2y  &c.  be  the  factors;  then 

^•=x(x— l)+x :  j!»=x*(x-l)+«« 

*  Ths  only  English  work  of  which  we  knoW|  in  which  the  student  can  find  i»< 
stsncM  of  the  uie  of  this  notation  (which  has  not  found  favour  anywheiw  hat  ui 
Germsay)  is  Nicholson's  <'  Essays  on  the  Combiaatoiial  Atislysisi''  Lsedo^*  1818i 
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=j  (a:-2)  (j- 1)  +2i?  (jt-  1)+x«=j+3*  (x—l)  +J?  (j—  I)  (j?- 2) 

j^==jc^x-l)-t-y=::r»(j-2)(j-l)+2*«(jE-l)+j;»=:a:(x-8)(a:-2)(x-l) 

+ar(jr.2)(a:-l) + 2jp(»*8)(x-1)+ 4a:(*-l) +«+ 

3x(j-l)+x(jyl)(ar.2)=x+7j<x-l)+6jp(ap-l)(a:-2)+jr(jr-l)(j?-2)(j?-8). 

2.  Let  X,  x+a,  «r+2a,  &c.  be  the  facton,  then 

x«=jr(x+a)-fljr,  x*=Jt*(a?+a)-ajt'=dr(x+2a)(«+a) 
— 2aa:(x+d) — aj!ix+a)+a*x 
=x(jc+a)(x+2a)  -8flx(«+a)+a^ap 

If  a  be  negative^  all  the  terms  will  become  positive. 
43.  Recjuired  the  law  of  the  Uble  fbt  il'0"»  (page  253.) 

n-1 


A".0'"=:n--n  (»-l)*+n 


2 


(n— 2)--....      ±71.1-^0" 
n-2 


Bat  the  first  series  is  n  times  the  seccmdi  and  by  the  nature  of  differ* 
cncca  A^-M'^^is  A"""*.0*-»-fA".(r"';  so  that  we  have  the  following 
umple  kw 

A»,0-=ii  (A-"  0— »+ A"  O—O 

for  the  upper  part  of  the  table;  and  for  the  lower 

A".(r  A'-'.O""*  A".0"*~* 

+  nx 


2.3....n     2.3. ...n—1 

This  we  may  verify  from  the  tables  as  follows : 

240=4(36+24)         1800  =  5(120  +  240) 
350=4.65+90  301  =  3.90+31 


2.3. ...n 


126=2(62+1) 
63a2.81+l 


44.  To  form  the  difoences,  and  the  divided  differencesy  of  0". 
Taking  those  of  0^^  from  the  table,  we  have 


A  .0»'=       1 
A«.0"=1022 


A*.0*»=     1028 
A».0''=  55980 


1023 
2 


57002 
3 


A»0»=     55980 
A*0"=:  818520 

874500 
4 


A«.0"=2046 
and  to  on  up  to 


A\0^»  =  171006 

A"0"=  3628800 
A"  0**=  0 


A^O"    3498000 


3628800 
11 


A".0" =3991 6800 

Jjet  the  divided  differences  be  signified  by  attaching  accents  instead 
of  numbers  to  the  letter  A.  Thus  A^'O"  means  A'0'-r2.3y  A'^O*  is 
A*0--5.2.3.4,*c.    Then 
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^(■)  0*=:  A^*"*^  0*"'+  wA^'^  0"^* 

A'0'«=       1  A"0"=     511  A'^'0*«=     9330 

2A"  0^=1022  3A'"0»"=27990  4A"  0'«=136420 


A''0"=:1023  A'"0"=28501  A*^  0"=145750 

and  80  on  up  to 

A«  O'^szl 

IlA'^O^^rrO 


A^'O'^srl 


45.  To  find  the  law  of  the  Beries  for  jT,  expressed  in  factorials  of 
Xj  X — a,  X — 2a,  &c.  In  (39.)  substitute  «-^a  for  or,  and  multiply  both 
sides  by  a"*, 

«^==a-->«+A''0-a--«j««--+A'''(r.a*"'a:*'-*+A''(ra-^a:*»-*+. ..  • 
=jr  -+A^*-*>(r.aa^-»»— +A^"*-"^0"'a«j:^-«'-^+ 

46.  Let  the  terms  of  a  series  be,  a(a+6)(a+26).  ...(a+x^) 

the  first,  {a  +  &)  (a  +  26). .  •  .(a  +  (x  +  1) 6)  the  second, and 

(fl+(n— 1)6)  (a+n6). ..  .(a+(ar+n— 1)6)  the  nth;  required  the 
difibrences  of  any  term,  and  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  the 
series. 

Aa=:6 

Aa(a+6)=(a+fc)  (fl+26)  -a(a+6)=26  (a+6) 
Aa  (a+6)  (a+26)=:36  (a+6)  (a+26). 
Aa (a+6)  (a+26)  (a+ 36) =46 (a +6)  (a+26)  (a+S6) 
Aa(a-6)  (a-26)  (a-36)=46a  (a-6)  (a- 26). 

Thus,  denoting  by  [a,  a+j?6]  the  product  of  a,  a+6,  a+26,«. ., 
a+jr6,  we  have,  on  the  supposition  that  successive  terms  are  made  by 
changing  a  into  a+6, 

A  [a,  a+«61=(j:+l)  6  [a+6,  a+x6]  1 

j-./'No.  of'N  ^  /^Comm.  J)]ff!\  y^  /^Prod.  of  all  the  factors'Nf 
\factors/      \  of  factors.  /     \    except  the  lowest.    J] 

A  [a+y6,  a+j*]=(x-y+l)  6 [a+(y+ 1)6,  a+x6] 

A«[a+y6,a+x6]=(x-y+l)(x-y)6*[a+(y+2)6,a+x6] 

A' [a+y6,  a+x6]r=(x-y+l)(x-y)(x'-y-l)6'[a+(y+8)6,  a+j:6] 

47.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  series 

[a,  a+y6]  +  [a+6,  a+(y+l)6]+ ....  +[a+x6,  a+(y+x)6]. 

This  (page  82)  is  the  function  whose  di£Perencc,  when  x  is  chanirccl 
into  x+ 1,  is  [a+  (*  + 1)  6,  a+ (y +X+ 1)  6],  and  whether  xbc  chan^.:cxl 
into  x+ 1  or  a  into  a+6  the  result  is  the  same  in  any  single  term.  It 
is  also  denoted  by  2[a+(x+l)6,  a+(y+x+l)6].     Now 

(y+2)6[a+(x+l)6,a+(y+x+l)6]=;A[a+x6,a+(y+x+l)6], 
or    2[a+(x+l)6,a+(y+x+l)6]=C+fli^^^^ 
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but  by  the  hypotbesia,  2  [a,  a+y6]=0,  since  there  are  uo  temiB  pre- 
ceding [a,  a+yb] :  whence  making  x=  — 1»  we  have     * 

n  that  the  fiiuJ  result  is  m  fbllowa : 

[a-6,  a+y6] 


(y+2)6     • 


48.  The  foIlowiDg  instances  should  be  completely  solved  by  the 
preceding  process,  as  well  as  by  its  resulting  formula. 

2. 8. 4+3. 4. 5+4. 5. 6s: r-= =204 

4. 1 

5.6.7—1.2.3 
2.3+3.4+4.5+5.6=         '    -±:flg==68 

3.1 

iAo.A«>^  r      ,Nr     «x     «(j?+l)(<r+2)(*+3)     0.1.2.3 

1.2.3+2.3.4+. •  .+x.(ar+l)(x+2)=-^ ^^    .    ^"^ ^ 

4  4 

1+2+3+ ....  +d:=-5^^--^ 

2.4.6.8+..+2r.(2.+2)(2x+4)(2x+6)=?f^?^^^ 

49.  Bequired  l-+2"+. . . .  +jr,  or  2(x+l)". 

(x+l)«=x(«+l)+(x+l),  2(*+l)'=i ^^A_I_'+_LJl-£+o. 

But  2.1'=0,  C=0,  and  2(*+l)'=^^^±i4^?^^iil 

o 

Again,  (39.)  (^+ 1)-=  A  0-  (a?  +  1)  +^  (*+ 1)* 

AH)** 
+  2;3-(*+l)jp(jy-l)+.... 

AO*  A*  0*" 

2(«+l)-=-^(a:+l)x+-^(x+l)*(*-l) 

+  ~^(*+lWx-l)(*-2)+.. 

Compare  this  with  (41.) 

50.  Required  the  successive  differences  of  l-+[aj  a+xfr].     As  an 
instance,  take 

— ^— — .  -  An 

a  (a+6)  (a+26)*     (a+6)  (a+26)  (a+36y 

A ^ = ^ L 

«(fl+^)  (a+20     (o+^)  (rt+26)(a+3^)     a(a+0(a+26) 

8 
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^""a  («+6)  (a+2b)  (a+Sfc)* 

Similarly,  if  u^  u,,  u^,  &c.  be  in  arithmetical  progressiony  h  being  the 
common  difference, 


;  whence  £ = r. \-C 


2 1 =  .  _i_. i +a 

51.    Bcquired   15-^-7+ srri:+ ••  ••  + 


2.8.4 '3.4.6'  ■  ;r(jr+l)(«+2) 

-C-i  ^  111  1 


(a:+l)(*+2)(^+3)  2  (j:+1)(j?+2)     2  2.3     2(j+1)(j:+2) 

for  C  muBt  be  luch  that  2  vanishcB  when  x^l, 

52.    Required   j-^--  +  ^^J_^^^+...  .od*./. 

The  sum  of  x  terms  of  the  preceding  is 
- 1 111  1 


(J?+ !)(!•+ 2Xjt+8)(jp+ 4)'       3  1.2.3     8  (x+l)(ar+2)(«+3)' 
whichi  when  iC  ia  infinite,  becomes  ~ 


31.2.3* 

Verijication. 


8  1.2.3     VS. 1.2.3     8.2.8.V^V.3.2.3.4     8.8.4.5/^ 


^  +— ^—  + 

1^     A       A        <         ^  ^«    •     •    •    •    • 


1.2.8.4  '  2.8.4.5 

^^-  173.6:7+  8X779+  5X?7n+  ^  '  *  *^  '  '"™"  " 

1  111  I 


(2jr+l)(2jt  +  8)(2jr+5)(2a?+7)""6  1.3.5    6(2j+1)(2x+8)(2x+5) 

and  the  sum  ad  injinitufn  h  -  r—r-r* 

o  1.3.5 

£4.  Required  a"+  (a+6)-+ . . .  +(a+*6)*  or  2  (a+  (x+l)6)- 
In  (39.)  write r —  for  x,  whidi  girea  (44.)  making  r=*, 

u  0 

(*+»+ 1  )-r=  A  0-(*+*+ 1)+ A"  (r(*+«+  \){k+x) 

+A"'0-(A+*+l)(*+«)(*+«_l)  +  ...., 

the  mm  of  which,  made  to  Tanish  when  xss  —  1 ,  b 
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i-A(r(A+x)(;i+:t+l)+-^A"0''(ifc+a?-l)(Jfe+jr)(A+J?+l)+... 


^  ACT  (Ji  -1) t— ^.A"0*(ife-2)(Jt-l).A~  . . . ; 


2 

Restore a-^6  for  A,  and  multiply  by  6",  which  gives  for  2(a+(x+l)6)' 

-i-A0*6— •(o+6x)  (a+6jp+6) 
4.-LA"cr6"-»(a+6jp-6)(a+6jr)(a+6x+6)  +  . .. . 


2  ^-^      ^  -     3 

Thus  for  l-^-S-^- . . . .  +(2p— 1)-,  (a=l,  6=2,  j=/)— 1),  we  get 

1 AO-  2"-«  (2^^. 2pT"l)+4-  A"0-.2-«(2p-  8.2p- 1.2/?+ 1)  + . . . 

— 1ao-2"-"x(-1x1)-4'^"^'"'^'""'><(-^^-"^^^)"'--- 
2  " 

65.  Prom  the  preceding  l«+3"+. .  ..+(2p-l)«  is^-^-^^ -, 

(4©*— lV-1 
and  l'+3*+  ....+(2;?-l)»=:^^-*^— g , 

which  may  be  thus  more  simply  deduced : 

(2p+iy=(2p+l)2p+2p+l=(2p-l)(2l?+l)  +  2(2p+l) 

i(^^p+ir-  3^2  t  2x2  ^ 

This  must  vanish  when  p=0,  that  is  0=0.     Again, 
(2p+l)»=(2p+l)«.2p+(2p+l)'-(2p-l)(2p+l).2p+2.2p(«p+l) 

+(2p-l)(2p+l)+2(2p+l)=(2p-S)(2p-l)(2p+l) 

+3(2p-l)(2p+l)  +  a.(2p-l)(2p+l) 

+2(2p  +  l)  +  (2p-l)(2p+l)  +  2(2p+l) 

=(2p-3)(2p-lX2p+l)+6(2p-l)(2p+l)+4(2p+l), 

the  sum  of  which,  made  to  vanish  when  p=0,  is 

(2p-5)(2p-3)(2p-l)(2p-f  1)  ,   6(2p-3)(l^-l)(2p>fl) 

472  "^         ^    ; 

4(2p-l)(2p+l)      1 
■^  2.2  "8*   . 

fioth  of  these  expressions  give  the  same  results  as  before. 

56.  Required  expressions  for  A^'^O'^^  (that  is  for  A"0-+'-r2,8.    .n) 
in  terma  of  n.    We  have  (43.) 

^(•)  o"+i»— A^"*"*^  0*"''*"»'=inA^"^  0*"*^'. 
I^  /^w  QT^  be  0  (71,1?)  J  we  have  the 

82 
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A^(n— l,p)=n^(M,p-l), 

where  A  refen  to  n.    This  gives  A^(n,j»)=(«+l)^(n+l,p— 1). 
Now  psiO  givea  A^*'0*,  which  (page  84)  is  s  1,  whence 

A*(n,l)=(n+l)Xl,   or  *(«,  l)=in(«+l)+C. 

Rut  A.O'*^  is  always  =1,  whence  all  these  expressions  become  unity 
whennsl.    Hence  C=:0. 


+2) 


A*  (n,  2)s(tt+ 1)  *  (n+1,  l)=g  (n+ 1  )»(«+2) 
^/    o^    n(n+l)(n+2)  .  (/i-l)n(n+l)(n 

_,    ^._(n+l)«(n+2)(n+3)  .  «(n+l)'(n+2)(n+8) 
A0  («,  8)=r g-3 + — 

M^-  »x-[«'"+»]  ■   ["-».«+ 3]   .  [«-2. 11+3] 

57,  From  the  last  it  appears  that  ^  (iJ,p),  or  A^'^  0"*^',  when  divided 
by  the  product  of  all  numben  from  n  to  n+p>  both  inclusive,  consists  of 
p  terms  of  the  following  form : 

A(»)0»+f 

P-— — =!A,+A»(n-l)+A,(n-.l)(n-2)  +  .... 

+A^i[n-l,n-/)+l]. 

Required  the  law  of  the  coefficients  Ao>  A|,  &c. 
These  may  be  easily  expressed  by  means  of  the  following  p  quantities, 

A^**  0'  (or  1),  A^  O*"*"',  &c up  to  A^^  O***.     Assume  «  in  succosBii>n 

to  be  1,  2,  3. . .  .p ;  we  have  then 

^^•^0*^'       .    .  « A       « A      «  A        ^^"^  0*^'       2A^«  0*+'      A<»^  U»  +' 
l=sA,+2A|+2A„  2A,=r---— r-rr-rrr— 1  + 


[3,3+p]     ••'       '^    *•«'     "•     [3,3+/>j     [2, 2+p]' [1,1 +pr 

2^(4)04+11         A^'^O'*^'*  A^'^0'^'        A^^^O*^ 

3 . 2 .  Aa=  rj-r—- -  3 p-— ---f  3 -- 


[4,4  + J       [3,3+p]^    [2,2+p]      [1,1+pr 

giving  a  law  in  which  the  coefficients  of  the  binomial  theorem  will  be 
always  found.    We  have  then  (k  not  >p) 

[i,*-i]A...=^— -A  [it-i,p]  +*— Tit=2rrt"*--- 

68.  Apply  the  preceding  to  express  A^*'0"^\ 

^^^^=A,+ A,(«  - 1 }  +  A,(«  -  lXn-2)+ A,(n  -  l)(n-2)(n  -  3) 
1  .  31  1  25 


A.* 


I  — 


8«8.4.5        '     2.3,4.5.6      1.2.3.4.5      1.2.3.4.5.6 
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,.  V  _       301  31__      1 105 

•""3.4.5.6.7      "2.3.4.5.6"^]. 2. 3. 4,5        '""[a,  7] 

1701  o       801         .  ^         81  1 

3.2A,=  ,  e  ^  ^  o  -^s-TT^m  +3 


4.5.6.7.8        3.4.5.6.7        2.3.4.5.6      1.2.3.4.5 

630  _  105 

""2.3.4.5.6.7.8*  ^     •""2.3.4.5.6.7.8 

^ioo-+*=l!^±i3  J336+I400  (ft-l)  +  840  {""g^ 

59.  In  the  preceding,  it  is  found,  that  if 
U,=Ao+Ain+A,n(n-l)+....+Ap»i[fi,«— p+2], 

A— 1 
then  [I ,  A:]  .A*= Uib  -  AU*.i+ *  — g~  U*«t-" 

provided  k<p.    This  also  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  page  79,  which 
gives 

U,=:U,+ AU,.n+^"  n  (n- 1)+ 

the  first  and  third  series  (k<p)  contain  the  same  number  of  terms,  and 
are  identical :  we  have  then 

60.  To  expand  (ff*— 1)"  in  powers  of  /,  n  being  a  whole  number. 

the  coefficient  of  r-r(l  .2 m)  is 

„«-„(n«.l)-+7i!i:zJ:(n-2)--  ..   .  ±nl"+0"'. 

But  the  last  series  is  A'.O**;    and  this  is  =0  whenever  n>7n : 
whence 

A"  .0"  A* .  0"^'  A" .  0*"*"* 

(€'-l)"=2  3  ...n-^+2.3....«  +  l''^'"^2.3....n+2'"**'*"  •"• 

61.  Required  V,  =yjn-^ — -. . .  .(p  terms). . .  .dri, 

These  are  easily  found  by  multiplication  and  integration :  thus 

/.  n— 1  n — 2  ,       1  r^  a    «  .    «>  V  .       1  /n*      ,' .    A 
n-y-  -3-dn=-/(n»-3n«+27i)(fn=-(^-«7iP+n*j; 

which,  taken  from  ns:0  to  n=  1,  is 
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Ki-'+O-^'-^-""^-"'^- 


But  at  every  step  the  difficulty  of  the  reductions  iacreases,  and  the 
following  method  it  given  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  ptooeaa  of 
finding  a  laige  numho"  of  successive  results  may  he  shortened. 

/(I  +*)•  rfn=(l+ap)'-rlog  (1  +*) 

-  1+^^ 1         _         X 

yo(l+')  ^«-log<l+x)      log(l+*)      log(l+x) 


•    •! 


or  V|,  is  the  coefiScient  of  x"  in  the  development  of  «-i-log  (1  +x),  or  of 


*  =1  +  V.*+V,*»+V,a»+ 


•  •  •  • 


Clear  this  equation  of  the  fraction,  and    make  (1+V,x  + ) 

1  — -  OP  + ....  j  identical  with  I,  which  gives 


( 


v.-i.v.+l=o 
v.-i-v.+i-v.-l=o 

v-|v,+i.v.-i.v.+i-v.-i-=o 

^•~y^»"*'T^«~T^«'^"5'^»"'T^''*"T=°  ■•-     60480 

and  80  on. 

62.  Required  A'0x,  in  termi  of  diff.  co.  of  ^x,  the  series  from 
which  the  differences  are  derived  being  <f>x,  <tt  («4-A),  0  (j;+2A),  &c. 

It  may  be  shown,  as  in  page  166,  that  A'^  can  really  be  expanded 
in  a  series  of  the  form  «<{><*'*. A'+Oi^^"*"*. A^"*'*+ .. ..,  where  a^a^ 
Ac.  are  independent  of  the  function  chosen.  It  thereinre  only  remains 
to  assume  the  function  by  which  they  may  be  most  readily  found. 
Assume 

Let  «!«=:••,  then  A<|.x=r+»-«'=(f»-l)i';  A*0crs(i*-l)(r**— (*) 


V|= 

I 

2 

v.=- 

I 
12 

v.= 

1 
34 

v.=  - 

19 

720 

v,= 

3 

160 

V  — - 

868 
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=(£*— 1)«5';    and   bo  on:    whence  A"0«=(6*— 1)"«'.     And  ^^"^j? 
— 0(«+«j:^ =5* :  whence 

or  (60), 

A»  0"+*  A"  0*+" 


A»0j=0"j.A«+0'"jr.A»  +0'^x  — -  +  .. 


3^4 

A'^^rs^^'a^-A'+^V,—  +  0'ar  ^  +  . .. 


AVx=0'^*. A*  +0' or.  2A*  +  0*'.r  -—  +  . 


■^[l.w 

+2] 

+  0'"X 

2.3 

+0'^x 

3.4 

+  0'ar 

5A* 

4 

+  0*'.r 

13A« 
6 

•  •  •  • 


f  • 


•  •  • 


63.  Reauired  the  inyersion  of  the  preceding  process,  or  the  expan- 
sion of  0^"*J?  in  terms  of  A^j,  A'^r,  &c. 

As  in  page  166,  it  may  be  shown  that  a  series  may  be  assumed  of  the 
following  form,  in  which  a,  Ui ,  &c.  are  independent  of  the  function 
chosen: 

A-.0^">J?=:tf  AVj?+Oi  A"+'fc+a,  A"+V«+  .... 
Let  fx=fi',  and  we  have,  as  in  the  last, 

A-=a(^— l)"+a,  (•*-l)"+»+a,(6*-l)"+»+ .... 
Let  f*— l  =  ;c,  or  A=log  (l  +  z)  ;  whence 

{log  (I+«)}-=a«-+ai5r-+»+a,  *"+•+...., 
whence  a,  a^  &c.  are  the  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of  the  7ith  power 

of  log  (1 +r),  or  of  the  wth  power  of  «— .-'2"+ .... 

64.  Required  the  expansion  of  (l+bx+C3fl+ex*+fi!*+ .  • .  )• 

du         dP 

Let  tt=P%  then  P-r-=ntt-T-;  or  if  u=l+Bjp+C««+Er'+.... 

dx  dx 

we  have 

(1  +  6x+cx*+....)(B  +  2Cjp+..  ..)=n(l+Ba?+Gr«+,...) 

(6  +  2cj?+..,.). 

Develope  the  mutiplications,  and  equate  the  coefficients  of  corresponding 
powers  of  x^  which  gives 

B=n6 

71—1 

2C+B6=:2nc  +  w6B  ;  C=nc+7i  -—  b\ 
Proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  and  making 
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n— 1                n— 1  n— 2  . 

n  — — r=nt      n  — —  r=  t^,,  &c.  ac,  we  have 

B=n6 

C=nc+n,.6" 
E = WC+ Wt .  26c + Tig .  6* 
Fr=n/+7i,(26c+c«)4-Wa.36*c+n,6* 
G=n5'+n,(26/+2c(?)  +  n,(36«d?+36c«)+n^.46»c+n3  6» 
H=nA+nt  (26gr+2c/H-e«)+na  (36'/+66cc+c»)  +  n,  (46»e+66V) 

+  n3.56*c+n,6*. 

Though  this  is  a  good  exercise  in  the  method  of  indeterminate 
coefficients,  yet  the  preceding  coefficients  (as  far  as  Kx*)  will  he  found 
more  easily  hy  actual  development  of 

l+n(6ar+«. .  .)+"«(^*+  ....)•  +  ... . 
65.    Required    (^1+1  j-|.i^«+ Y  or  T^-^^^^^Y. 

^^2'  '=3'  '=?  -^=5'  ^=?  *-7 


B 

1 

=-n 

C: 

1 

=  3" 

.i.= 

3n+5 
="    24 

T._t-.  »-  .l__7i(>.+2)(n+3) 
E--«+3«.+g».._ -^ 

„      1      .  13         1          1          15n«+150»'+485««+r)O2n 
^=5''+36"'+4'''+l6''*= 5TC0 

°  =  6"+30"'+48'''+6"*+32"' 

1  87  59  7  5  1 

"=  7  "+2ro«'+135'''+24"'+48'''+64"'- 

Changing  the  sign  of  x,  we  have 

(l^«<l±£2J=i_Br+Cx.-Ex.+Fx'- 

Verify  the  results  of  (61.)  by  making  n=— 1. 
66,  From  (63.)  and  (65.), 

A  7  1&  29 

<;(,'''x.A»=AV-->*.r+--. A*x--'    A^x+4r ^'^- 

2  4  8  15 
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17  7  9(57 

6  2  240 

67.  Required  X^yxdx,  in  terms  of  y,,  y,,  y^i, . . . 

fTyMdz=ifly,dx-^fTy.dx+.    ..+/5-i),y.rfr 
Let  df=*e+rd  fA"'^  y^dx^flVuH^  Bdv 

17—1 

y«+^=yM+vAy„+t7  —  A*yM+  . . . ., 
tbe  differences  being  taken  from  the  series  yi^  y(H-i)«*  •  •  •     By  (61.) 

Applying  this  result  to  the  sereral  intervals  into  which  nO  is  divided 
above,  we  have 

fl  y-  ^=(yo+2  ^yo-y^  ^"s^^+Si  ^'^""720  ^Vo  +  •.••) « 

/ry,^=(^y*+2Ay.-— A«y.+^A»y.-^A*y.  +  ....)6 

/S-i>  y.  rfa?=y(-i>+  2  Ay(-i)*— .... 

The  addition  of  which  gives 

fry.dx^{  iy^  +  ^SAy^-^^SA*y..+^2AV^-..  ..}o 

SA  y^=A  yo+ Ay,+ +  A  y(,.,),=y^— y^ 

SA'yM=^'yo+ ^•y.+ . . . .  +  A«y(,_,„= Ay^— Ay^  kc. 

ftys  ^=02^'-.+^  (y..-yo)-^  (%M-Ay.)+^  ( ^'y^-A^o)  - . . 

68.  As  an  example  of  the  preceding,  let  y«=.r, 

2yM=0+e+2e+ . . . .  +  («-l)  ^=r  n  (n— 1)  6 

y^— y,=7ie— 0=nO;  Ay^=:^,  Ay,=6,  A«y^=:0,  &c. 

/ry.(ir=ln(n-l)a«+i7ia«+O=^n»0«, 

which  may  easily  be  verified. 

69.  Required  2y,  in  terms  of  y,  and  its  differential  coefficients. 
From  (6l.)»  making  n0=r  and  0=1,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  values 

ofAy,,  &c.  be  substituted  from   (62.),  a  series  will  be  obtained  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  form  : 

2y,=/l  y.  t/jf + P  iy,-y,) + P|  iy'.-y',) + P.  (y".-y"o)  +  •  •  •  , 
where  y'.sdiff.  co.  y,  and  y',  is  its  value  when  j?s=0,  &c.     And  Pj,  Pt, 
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&c.  are  independent  of  the  value  of  .r  and  the  form  of  y^     We  must 
therefore  choose  a  function  by  which  they  may  be  determined. 

Let  y^rrfi",  then  2f"=l+«*+  ....  +«*'"*^=7rZi 

fl^'dx^t=l^  y,-yo=r-i»  y'.-y'o=a(c"-i) 

Substitute,  multiply  by  a,  and  divide  by  6"— I,  which  gives 

— ^  =  I+Pa+Pla•+P•a•+P,«*+P4a»+P»o•4•.... 
1        1  o«  la*  1    «• 

Hence 

I-Vs^J^Vm^^     c^KV.    y,)^^       2  SO      2.3.4 

1    y:-y;       1  yt-yf    .  5    y'/>-y?      ,^ 

■*"42  2.3 6      30  2.3 8  "^66  2.3....  10 

This  is  the  series  alluded  to  in  page  1 65,  and  it  might  be  obtained 
froraA-»«=(«^*-ir»t/. 

-.w,  *■       ^      ^    m     ^       af*,«      ^.«*       «*.«• 

iu.     -i.*-2        2      ^3        2^6  4        2^4 

2  (2x+l)«=^^^^—  ~  ((2j:+1)«-.1)+|«. 
The  following  are  examples  on  the  subject  of  Chapter  V. 

71.  «=0(^9y)9  y=0(2*x),  or  t  is  the  same  function  of  x  and 
y,  which  y  is  of  z  and  x :  required  all  the  diff.  co.  of  this  system. 
There  are  three  variables,  and  two  equations ;  consequently  there  is  one 
independent  variable. 

First,  let  the  independent  variable  be  j?  ;  let  ^  and  ^i  denote  the 
function  of  x  and  y,  and  of  z  and  x. 

dz  ^d4>      d<f}  dy  dy  ^dcfii  dz      d(/>i 

dx  ^dx      dy  dt  cLb  ""  dz  dx      dx 

dy  _/^rf0.  d^  _j.^V  ("i^!?^!  ^^ 
dx      \dz  dx      dv  J  '  \       dz   dy) 

dz      fdi^  J0  ^dj.\^r^ji4h  d4\ 
dx      \dx  dy      dx)  *  ^^        dz  dy) 

Secondly,  let  the  independent  variable  be  y. 

dz  _^dl>  dx      d<t>  d<t>x  ^*      dkx  dx 

dy  ""  dx  dy      dy  "  dz  dy      dx  dy 
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^  szfi  -^*  ^\  -i/^»  ^  4.  ^^»^ 

dy      \        dz  dy)'\dz  dx"^  dx ) 

dy     \dx'^dx  dy)  '  \dz  dx  "^1^ / 
Thirdly,  let  the  independent  variable  be  z. 

di^dx     dt^dy  dy     d4f,      M^d^ 

dx  dz      dy  dz*  dz       dz        dx  dz 

dz^V  ^  d^  dyj^dx^dy  dx) 

dy/d^      d^£[ji\  ,  /d^      d^  d^\ 
dz      \dx      dx  dz)'^\dx     dy  dx / 


72. 

zr=x*+y,  y=zz*+x. 

1. 

dx     ^""^dx 

dy    ^  dz    ^ 

dr         dx 

dz     2x+ 1 

dy^  4jrz+l 

dx^  1— 2z 

(ia?~  1— 2z ' 

2. 

dz     ^    dx     , 
-=2j?— -M 
dy         dy 

,     ^    dz  ^  dx 

l  =  2z;r  4-j- 
dy      dy 

dz      2j'H-1 

dx      l-2z 

dy^  14-4J72 

rfy""i-|-4apx* 

S. 

■=-t +s 

dz              d;r 

dr      1— 2z 
dz'^2jf+J 

dy l  +  Axz 

dz^  2x+l  • 

This  example  is  given  at  length  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  \N'hen 
there  is  only  one  independent  variable,  whatever  the  system  of  equa- 
tions may  be,  the  algebraical  character  of  the  diff.  co.  pointed  out  in 
page  54  remains :  thus  in  the  present  instance 

dz     dx^        dz     dy^^      dy     dx^ 
dx     dz~'        dy     d9~        dx     dy"" 

73.  0(<V9y»  4r)3=0,  which  requires  that  z  should  be  a  certain  func- 
tion of  X  and  y,  implied  in  the  preceding  equation :  required  the  first 
and  second  diff.  co.  of  z  with  respect  to  x  and  y. 

When  there  are  (as  in  this  case)  two  independent  variables,  and  two 
only,  the  notation  of  Lagrange  is  sometimes  convenient :  or 

,^  dx  dz  d^z      ,      d*z  d»z 

"^^IJ  ^'"^Ty'  "^"^d?"   '"^d^'  ^'^d^'' 

hut  when  a  function  has  several  variables,  as  4^  (<r,  y,  «)  the  partial  diff. 
00.  are  expressed  by  Lagrange  thus,  0^(jr),  f '(y)*  and  ^(4)9  which  is 
objectionable.    The  notation  used  by  Arbogast  is  as  follows : 
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Dyforg.D.yforg.D'yfarg.&c. 

When  there  arc  several  variables,  this  may  be  modified*  as  follows : 

dd>  d*6  d*(b 

D.0  for  £.  DW0  for  ^,  DJ  for  ^,  &c. 

Leaving  the  student  to  employ  either  of  these  notations  as  an  exercise, 
I  will  suppose 

if0=Md:c+Nt/y  +  P(/z=O. 

dz        M.  dz         If 

Page  96  j=--  ^=-p 

dx*         dx    F      \       dx  dx  ) ' 

I         dx  dx  dz  dz) 

j^^^/dF     dM\     ^dM     ^^dP\     ^ 

^l    rfx  dzdzrfr      \dzj  dx*     \dx)  dz*i  "^ydzj 
dxdy"     dy  P^     dx  F 

I  d« V  dr  dy  dz"*"  dy  dx  dz)    dx  dydz*    \d2)  dx  dyi'^dz) 

d^__d^  N 
dy*-     dyF 

""I   dy  dz  dz  dy     \dz  J  dy^      \dyj  d^i  "^KdzJ' 
74.  Show  from  the  preceding  that 

•  The  lystem  alluded  to  in  page  198  (note)  coniists  in  writing  dgf  Ibr  •/,  Ac. 

The  confusion  thereby  introduced  as  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  symbol  d 
if  reason  enough  against  this  system :  had  the  capital  letter  D  been  substituted,  aa 
by  Arbof;ast,  it  would  have  had  some  claims  to  be  used  coordinately  with  the  old 
systtrm.  I  should  recommend  the  student  always  to  use  the  common  system  in 
expressing  retiilts  and  reasoning  on  principles ;  employing  the  one  now  explained 
to  shortea  mere  piocetsea»  when  the  eonmon  notation  becomes  of  tioableeooM 
length. 
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ay  dz  dz  dx  dx  dy 

^_d«»  cl'0     /d'0  Y  X'-—    -^      —      ^ 

d}f'  dz*     \dy  dz)  ^dzdx'  dx  dy  ^  dy  dz'  dx* 

dz*    dj«     \dzdxj  "^dxdy^dydz      dzdx' dy* 


^_^  d^     /d*0  Y 
rfo:*'  dy*      \dxdyj 


''dydz'  dz  dx     dx  dy    dz* 


75.  Slww  that  Rs:P^+Q^  give.  P^+Q?-*.R^=0. 

dx        dy  °  dx        dy        dz 

76.  Given  ^  (p,  ^,  r)  =0,  where  each  of  the  three,  p^  g,  and  r,  is 

dx  '~\dp  dx      dq  dx      dr  dzj     \dp  dz      dq  dz      dr  dz/ 

in  which  x  may  be  changed  into  y  throughout. 
The  following  are  examples  of  methods  subservient  to  integration. 

77.  What  is  the  value  of  the  diflf.  co.  of  (x— a)'".0x,  whenx:=:a; 
0r  and  its  diff.  co.  being  then  finite,  and  tn  being  a  whole  number. 
D*  standing  for  the  kih  diff.  co.,  we  have 

D*  {(x— a)"*.^x}=0ap.D*  (jp— a)" +^0'J? •!>*"'  (*-«)"+ . . .  . 
+  ;^*-»\r.D  (x— a)"'H-0^*>j.(x-a)«. 

When  i=fl,  D"('^-a)"iB  =0,  whether  t;  be  >m  or  <fn,  and  only 
has  a  finite  value  when  v^im^  in  which  case  D^.Cj?— a)"*  is  [m]  or 
1.2.3....fn.  Consequently,  when  k  is  <m,  the  preceding  always 
vanishes;  but  when  k  is  tn+v,  v  being  a  whole  number,  we  have 
(when  2'=a) 

D-+'{(x-flr.0r}==:5^±^i^ii3.[m].0Wa== 

The  preceding  result  may  be  thus  confirmed :  by  Taylor's  theorem, 
and  multiplication  by  ^""t 

h''<li(a+h)=iM.hr+4i'ahr^^+(l/'a  -— -+ .... 

But  by  Maclaurin's  theorem,  Ao,  Ai^  &c.  being  values  of  A"*  0  (a+A) 
and  its  diff.  co.  when  hs^O, 

h*  K* 

A-0 (a+ A)=rAo+ A,  A+A,— -+ . . . .  +  A«  F-- + . . . ., 

2  \in\ 

whence        A«+,=  [m+t']  x  7-^  =[»+!>  ^+w»]« ^^'^«- 

for  A  write  or— a,  and  we  have  (x— a)"*^;  and  A=0  when  4r=a. 
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78.  For  (a?--a)»<Ar,  A«=0,  A,  =  0,  A,  =  0,  A.=  1.2.3^, 
A4=2.3.4.^'a,  Aa=3.4.50"a,  A,=4.5.6^'%  Ac. 

79.  Required  the  values  of  the  suocesBive  diff.  co.  (xssa)  of 
Y'JP^iAo+Ai  (j -a)  +A,  («-a)"+ . .  • .  +A« («—«)•+ . . . .  } ^.r. 

Apply  the  preceding  rule  to  the  several  terms  of  the  fonn  A«  («r  —  a)"  ^, 
and  we  have 

ya  c=Ao^a+lAi<^a 
V^'a=A«^'#+2A|0'  a+1.2A,^ 
Vr'''a^A«*'"a+3Ai^'a+2.3A,^a  +  1.2.SA,^ 
y'a=Ao*"a+4Ai0'"a+3.4A,<^'a+2.3.4A,^a  +  1.2.3.4A^(^a, 
and  80  on,  the  law  being  very  obvious. 

80.  Having  fx  and  ^,  two  rational  and  integral  functions  in  which 
fx  is  of  a  lower  dimension  than  (.r — a)*"  ^,  it  is  required  to  expand 
Yrf-H(x — a)^<px  into  a  set  of  m+ 1  fractions  of  the  form 

yj       __     Aq  At  ,  A^i    ,  A 

This  equation,  cleared  of  fractions,  is 
Yrr={A.+ A»  (x— a)+  ^ . . .  -f  A«.|  (i?-a)— '}  iA«+/*.  («—«)"; 

and  every  diflf.  co.  of  the  last  term  fx  (j?  —  a)",  which  is  under  the  mth 
order,  vanishes  when  x=:a.  Differentiate  m— 1  times  following,  and 
make  x=:a  in  the  results,  and  we  have  thus  m  equations  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Ao....A«,.|,  precisely  of  the  form  obtained  in  the  last 
example  j  namely, 

Vra=A«^  orA.=|^ 

'f'a=A#0'a+Ai^  or  Ai= V^a  — ^ 0'a»  &c. 

'        <pa 

One  differentiation  more  gives 

V^->a={A^0<->a+mA|  0^"-»>a+ . . . .  }+2.3. .  i.mfa, 

whence  fa  is  finite  or  nothing.  Consequently  /r  is  an  integral  and 
rational  function  of  x ;  for  it  is  the  difference  of  two  such  functions 
divided  by  {x — a)"*,  which  cannot  be  finite  or  nothing  unless  the  numera- 
tor be  divisible  by  the  denominator.  And  fx  may  be  found  by  the  opera- 
tion just  indicated. 

81.  It  is  required  to  perform  the  preceding  process  upon  the  firaction 
(j[*+I)h-(«-1)\(j-+1).     Here 

Yrx=a:»-f-l,    0j:s=x"+1,    a=l,    m=4, 
J^+1 Ao_   .  _Aj^-  I       A.  A,         fx 
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ay  dz  dz  dx  dx  dy 


d^  d^4>     /  dV  Y 


X'-— ^     ^^    _  ^^     ^!I?? 
'^ dzdx'  dxdy     dy  dz'  dx* 

d*"    dj«     \dzdxj  ^dxdy'dydz      dzdx' dy* 

^ djfl'  d%^     \dxdy)  '^dydz'dzdx     dxdy    dz* 


75.  Show  that  Rr:P$'+Q^  gives  P^+Q?4.R^=o. 

dx        dy  °  dx        dy        dz 

76.  Given  ^  (p,  ^,  r)  =:0,  where  each  of  the  three,  p^  g,  and  r,  is 

dz         dz 
t  function  of  all  the  three,  j?,  y,  and  z ;  required  -^  and  -v-* 

aj?  ay 

^rf*    Ydip  dp      d^  dq      d^  dr\      fd^  dp  .d^dq  ,d^dr\ 
dx     \dp  dx      dqdx      dr  dx)     \dp  dz     dq  dz      dr  dz/ 

in  which  x  may  be  changed  into  y  throughout. 
The  following  are  examples  of  methods  subservient  to  int^atiou. 

77.  What  is  the  value  of  the  diflf.  co.  of  (x  — a)'".0x,  when4?=fl; 
0x  and  its  diff.  co.  being  then  finite,  and  m  being  a  whole  number. 
ly  standing  for  the  kih  diff.  co.,  we  have 

+  ;^'-»\r.D  (x— a)"'H-0^*>j?.(x-a)"'. 

When  x=ff,  D''(-^-a)"iB  =0,  whether  v  be  >nj  or  <fn,  and  only 
has  a  finite  value  when  t?=m,  in  which  case  D^.Cj?  — a)"  is  [m]  or 
1.2.3....m.  Consequently,  when  k  is  <m,  the  preceding  always 
vanishes;  but  when  k  is  m+r,  v  being  a  whole  number,  we  have 
(when  x=a) 

The  preceding  result  may  be  thus  confirmed :  by  Taylor's  theorem, 
and  multiplication  by  ^"*, 

A-0  (a+ /O=0«.A'"+0'fl^"''^'+0"fl  -^+  •  •  •  • 

But  by  Maclaurin's  theorem,  A^,  Ai^  &c.  being  values  of  A"*0(a+A) 
and  its  diff.  co.  when  ^=0, 

/r  ^  (a+A)=Ao+Ai/i+A,---+ ....  +A«  rr-.H- . . . ., 

2  imi 

whence        A«+,=  [m+r]  X7-^=[i?+l,t7+m].0^"^a. 

LpJ 

for  h  write  or— a,  and  we  have  (x-a)"*^;  and  ^=0  when  xsa. 
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Hence,  to  determine  A^.  &c  ,  we  have  Yrx=:P,  ^j=(jr— 1)', 

09.)    -- ^=Ao 


9        •  "'*  9 

2008_  380 

gZ—— A0.2+Ai.4  +  ^Ai  •^""27' 

P  82        1         56  1         380     1  /x         ,^ 


(x-2)*(r-l)«         8  (ir-2)"     9  (j— 2)«     27  x— 2^  (jt-I)' 

Again,  assume  j^^z^^Hx^  =  (^^=1?  +r:T)  +(i:::2)»- 

When  f=l,  the  latter  term  of  P  and  of  its  first  di£f.  co.  vanish  ;  and 
proceeding,  as  before,  we  have  (when  j:=0)  Yrar=:P,  0x=(x— 2)", 

P.8=— 5 

P'.8-P.(5=-14  P'=-4t 

32 

(79.)  -|.=Bo(-l)  Bo=:-| 

-^Ho.3+B.(.i)   B.=:^^ 

P  _5 i_  4.1iU_  4.-/if_      rn 

(x— 2)»(^-l)'^8(j?-l)«"^32  x-1  "^Cr— 2)»""^'-'" 

But  since  (/)  and  (/i)  are  identical,  the  form  makes  it  obvious*  that 
the  indeterminate  functional  part  of  each  is  the  determined  part  of  the 
other :  putting  these  determined  parts  together,  with  the  two  fractions 
which  were  separated  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  we  have, 
as  a  final  result, 

ar*— Gj* 82       1  56       1 

(i:-2)»(j:-l)«(x-3)(j?— 5)""     T(x-2)«       9  (x— 2)' 

380      1         5        1  ,131     1         81      1         125     I 


27  X— 2      8  (x-1)"       32  x— I  ^  8  x— 8      864  x-5' 

83.  Given  ^x=(x— a)(x — fc)(x — c) where  no  two  of  a,  6, 

. . .  •  are  equal,  required  yrx-rqftx  in  the  following  form. 


^x  X— a     X— o      X — c 

C9X  being  the  integral  part,  if  yx  be  of  higher  dimension  than  ^. 

If  0x  be  also  given  in  its  expanded  form,  x^-f-pJ^'^H-  •  •  •  •»  common 
division  will  ascertain  rsx  better  than  any  other  method ;  but  if*0T  be 
no  otherwise  known  than  as  the  product  of  x— a,  x — 6,  &c.,  the  process 

*  That  i>,  when  '^x  is  in  the  first  instance  of  a  lower  ilimention  than  the  deno- 
minator. AVcro  it  otherwii»e,/x-^(x~l)*  and/ix  (x— 2)*  would  each  contain  the 
integral  portion,  besidet  the  fractional  portion  of  the  other.  This  tntegiml  portiooy 
if  any,  may  be  found  as  in  the  next  example. 
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of  mvolution*  will  be  more  convenient.  If  Yrj:=Mir"'+M|X""*'+ 
M,«^-«+....,  division  by  *— ik  will  give  Mjc-^*+(M*+Mi)af"-"+ 
(Mif+M|  Ar+Mt)  T^'*+  •  •  •  M  which  gives  the  following  rule  for  suo- 
cettive  division  by  x — a,  x — 6,  &c. 


H 

M, 


M 

Ma  +Mi=Ni 

Nia+M,=N. 


M 

M6+N»=:P| 


M 

Mc+P»=:Qi 

QiC+P,=Q. 


Go  on  in  this  way  until  the  divisors  are  exhausted,  taking  only  so 
many  terms  in  each  column  as  there  are  coefficients  in  the  quotient  to 
be  determined. 

Thus,  to  find  the  integral  portion  of  a^ — a? — x  divided  successively 
by  X — 1,  X — 2,  and  «— 3,  we  have 

Ant.  x'4- 6x«+25jr  + 89:  the  first  column 
contains  the  given  coefficients ;  the  second,t  those 
after  division  byx— I;  the  third  after  division 
by  .r— 2  ;  and  the  fourth  after  division  by  cr  — 3. 
The  blanks  show  where  work  is  needless. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 

1 

7 

25 

-1 

0 

H 

89 

0 

-1 

0 

For  the  fractional  portion,  multiply  both  sides  by  x— a,  and  then 
make  x^a^  which  gives 


A= 


7 TTr N i  Similarly,  B= 77 rrr — ^ 


C= 


yc 


(c— a)(c— 6).... 


,  &c. 


84.  Required  the  decomposition  of  (jf  —  4^*  +  ax^  -  '2x*)  divided 
by  the  product  of  x— 1,  «— 3,  x+5,  «+?, 


1 

3 

-5 

-7 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

-4 

-3 

0 

-5 

-12 

3 

0 

0 

25 

109 

-2 

-2 

—2 

-127 

-890 

0 

0 

0 

0 

yd) 


>(3) 


(l-3)(l+5)(l  +  7)      48'  (3-l)(3  +  5){3  +  7) 


81 

80 


^  Se«  the  l^nmp  Cffc/optttlia^  article  Invotxtion. 

t  It  it  an  advantage  of  this  piocesi,  that  tho  use  of  the  diviNors  in  a  different 
order  will  tenre  for  verification. 

T 
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y(-5)  _    75S25  Vf(-7) 674681 

(-5-l)(-6-3K-5+7)"~       48    '(-7-l)(-7-3)(-7+5)""     80     ' 
whence  the  final  result*  is 

=«»- 12**+  109*—  890+— 


(j^l)(«-3){ar+5)(«+7)  *  '48j-l 

81     1         75625     1         674681     1 


80jr-3         48     x+b  80      x+1 

85.  Such  an  example  as  that  in  (82.)  may  be  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  such  operations  as  the  preceding,  in  the  following  manner.f 
First, 

J*— 6j»  ^11^     ^ 89     1         81      1 

(«— l)(x-^2)(«-3)(x-5)'"       8x— 1       3  «— 2'^4  x-S 

125     1 
24  x-5' 

Divide  both  sides  by  (« — l)(<r— 2)\  and  take  the  resulting  firactions 
separately. 

p.  1  _J. 1_ 

^'^'^'  (OP— 1)(*-2)  '^ar-2     «-l 

1  1  1  111 


(j?— l)(x-2)«  ^(j:-2)«      (x— l)(ir-2)  ""(»-2)«     x— 2     x— 1' 
Secondly. 

I 1 1_ 1 

(j— l)«(x-2)*  ""(x-2)*(x— 1)      (*— 2)(T^l)      (x— 1)* 
1  1111  1 


1 


(x-2)«      x-2     X— 1      X— 2      x-1      (x— 1) 

*  The  calculations  of  ^  (3),  5|>  (— 5),  ^  (  —  7)  should  be  perfonned  by  involution : 
and  the  safMt  plan  ii  to  put  down  ereiy  step  of  the  work.  Thu%  liar  ^  (  ~7)»  the 
complete  calcuUUon  is  ai  follows : 


1 

X 

-7 

-7- 

-4=- 

-11 

X- 

-  7 

h3=80 
X-7 

77H 

^^^^         J 

-560- 

.2S-562 
-7 

+3934 
-7 

—27538 

-7 

+1927nG 

,;(-7)a-.1349362 

f  This  example,  though  prolix,  is  introduced  as  a  tuecvftsion  of  simple  esanplM 
of  the  preceding  case. 
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5  1 5        1  5     1         5        1  6     1 

8(j?-l)*(«-2)«  ""8  («— 2)«  ""4a?-2  "*"8  (a:— 1)*  ^4a:— 1'        ' 

Tktrdly. — --=- —  — -r;  + 


(j?-l)(*-2)»      (a?— 2)«      («— 2)*  •  (x— l)(j:-a) 

32  1       82       1  82       1  82     1        82     1    - 

S  (jr— l)(x— 2/""     T(«— 2)»'*'  8  (a?-2)«""  8  x^2'^  8  x-T 

Fourthly. 

1  111 


(«-^l)(«— 2)«(:r— 8)""(x-2)*Cr-3)     (x— 2)(x— 8)^(jp— l)(j-3) 

1 Jl 1_ 1 _1  _1 1     1 

(j— 2)(jp— 8)  ^j?— 8     x— 2  (jp-1)(j:— 8)  "^2*— 8     2j:— 1 

L._= i_  + I = L_+  J L 

(ar— 2y(*-8)         (x-2)«  ^(j— 2)(*— 8)         (x— 2)«^J-3     x— 2 

1  1,1111 

+  7: 


(jp—  1)  (J?— 2)«(x— 8)         (J?— 2)«      2  J?— 8      2  X—  1 


81 1 81        1         |Q1     1 81     1 

4  (jr--l)(ar—  )*(x— 3)^      4  (x— 2)*  "*■  8  x— 3       8  x— 1 

mfthly. 

1  111 


(X-  l)(x  -  2y(x—5)     (X— 2)*(x— 5)     (x— 2)(x— 5)  ^  (x- 1  )(x— 5) 

1 1  J_      1JI_ 1 1111 

(»-2)(x— 5)  ^3x— 5  ""3  x-2        (x— l)(x-5)^4x-5     4x  — 1 

1_ 1       1  1 1 

(x-2)«(Jt— 5)^     8  (x-2)«  '**8  (x— 2)(x-5) 

8(x-2)«      9x— 2   *9x— 5 
1  1        1         .2Jl__     Ji^    1         11 


(x-l)(x--2)»(x-5)         3  (x-2)*     9x-2     86x— 5      4x-l 

125 1_ _125       1  125     1    ; 

24  (x-l)(x-2)'(x-5)  ""  72  (x— 2)«      108  x-2 

125     1         125     11 
864  X- 5  "^864  x-r 

For  a  moment  let  P|,  Pg»  Pg,  and  P5  stand  for  x— 1,  x — 2»  &c.|  and 
collect  the  five  results,  which  gives  for  the  original  fraction 

p-p  4.P  +^P«_!p  +*p.+  *P  -''^p. 4. ?2p._32         32 

^?2p.4.'5ip      81p  .125         125         125         125 

T2 
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—32         56         380         5         131         81  123 

the  same  hb  before. 


86.  It  is  required  to  decompose  yx-7-(** — 1),  yrjr  being  a  function 
of  a  lower  than  the  nth  degree. 

Let  a  be  a  primitive  ?ith  root  of  unity,  (page  130,)  then  all  the  roots 
are  1,  a,  c^. .  •  .a*~\  and  by  the  prececQng  method  (with  page  130) 

yx    _yl      1        gy^g     1        g^g'      1  c^'f g*"^       1 

a^— 1  ""  n  «— 1       n    jr— a       n      *  — o^     ••••-r       ^        j— o^-* 

Let  Yrx=:C0+CiX+ ....  +C,.i  jr*^,  and  let  cos/i+V^  sin/*  and 

cos  /4— V  ^  1  sin  /4  be  two  of  the  nth  roots  of  unity,  /a  being  a  multiple  of 
2ir-7-n :  call  these  roots  r  and  r'.  The  two  factors  belonging  to  these 
roots  are  then 

2(CoCos/i4-« » .+C^iC08W/i)x~(Co^-C|Cos/44-. .  .H-C..|Cos(n— l)/i) 

M  «•— 2C0S/4.*+l 

87.  Required  (2+jr»)-r-(Jt*-l).{2ir-f-6  is  in  degrees  60**}, 

C.=2,C,=1,  cos 60®=cos 5.60°=-,  cos2.60®=co8  4.60®=-i 

^  2 

2  4- J*  _  1^_1 1  _1 1         1        _1        1 

j^-l"'2x-l      2j?+1      2j;«— r+1      2j;*-i-x+r 

88.  Every  thing  being  as  before,  except  that  the  denominator  is 

If 
s^+ 1,  ft  must  be  one  of  the  odd  multiples  of  ~,  and  we  have 

V'l.^     «V^«     1        /jf/3     1  »Y^y    1         • 

jf+l"       n    X— g        n   x— /3     '*"       ?i   jr— i'* 

where  g,  j3 • .  •  •  v  are  the  n  nth  roots  of  -*- 1.  These  nth  roots  are  odd 
powers  of  any  one  of  the  primitive  roots :  for  instance,  if 

grscos — h  V— 1  sin  -, 
n  n 

the  other  roots  of  —1  are  a',  a*. . .  .g*"**. 

89.  Every  corresponding  pair  of  roots  of  the  form  cos  /i+^--l  sin/i 
sive  in  the  decomposition  a  fraction  of  the  same  form  as  the  last  in 
(86)»  with  its  sign  changed :  thus  (ft  denoting  it-r-n) 

x^   ^     2  cos  (m  -f  1 )  ;i .  X  —  cos  m/i     2  cos  (Bm +3)  /i.x  -  cos  3m fi 

T+?^'"n      x*-2c(»7-J+l  »       A'-i2cosS/i.x+l       *"••* 

the  number  of  such  fractions  being  half  of  n,  when  n  is  even,  and  of 
n—l  when  n  is  odd :  but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  the  additional  frac-* 
tion  (  — l)-+*-f-n  (.r+l)  arising  from  the  real  root  —1. 
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on  J^  =  a/S.x-1         _2_        V3.J+1 

The  following  are  exercises  in  the  methods  of  integration.* 

r rfr  _  _1    Cd  (g-f  6j)_ 2 []. 

J  (a+A"r)'""*J    (fl  +  ^jr)-"^     (n-l)6(a+6jr)-» 

92.  To  integrate  x''(a+6x)"(2ar,   in  all  cases  which  present  an 
obvious  method. 
First,  let  n  he  a  positive  whole  nuroher,  as  in  x*  (a-f6«r)'cLr, 

a»j*     a^bjfi     Sab^x'     6"  a* 
5     ^    2     ^     1       ^8 

■ 

*.  •  ii 

Secoadly,  let  m  be  a  positive  whole  number,  as  in  3^(a+bx)'*dx: 
assume  a+6x=y;  then 


/x»(o+6*)-*  dxrri  ^1  -3fly+3a'  log  y +^  j 


=  —26^ 6-* +6V+M'*"'6^  log(«+6x) 

/•     / 2  14  12  X 


/2t^  _2ar"  _8a*£  _  16a* 
V  7         35        105       105 


Thirdly,  when  hoth  m  and  n  are  negative  whole  numbers,  as  in 
*"'(a-f  6x)"*dx.     Assume  jr=:l-7-y,  which  gives 

\oy^bJ  y*         (ay+b)^' 

which  falls  under  the  second  case,  since  p  and  ^,  and  therefore  j»+ 9— 2, 
are  positive  whole  numbers. 

*  Throughout  these  examples,  meivly  the  primitive  function  (pnge  100)  is  found, 
without  any  reference  to  the  limits  of  the  integration. 
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Cdx _  Jl J_       f±^J^\ 

Ja?(a+6jr)»""o(a+6a?)      a'^^V     ^    )' 

93.  To  investigate  methods  of  reduction  for  the  following  formula : 

the  form  of  which  is  J'jf'  (a+bx')'  dx. 

Here  r  and  s  may  be  supposed  whole  numbers ;  or  if  not,  assume 
j?=y*,  k  being  such  that  rk  and  sk  are  whole  numbers.    Thus  for 

x"^  (a+bj^)^dx^  let  jr2=2*\  which  gives 

x'Ka + ba^)^  dr  =  1 2«»  (a + 6*0*  dz, 
a  form  in  which  r  and  ^  are  whole  numbers. 

Let  t  be  the  fraetion  y-r$i  assume  a'^baf:=sv\  and  we  have 

9  r+I 

which  is  integrable  by  common  expansion,  if  (r+l)-r«be  a  positive 
whole  number ;  and  this  whatever  r  and  s  and  t  may  be. 

Again,  x'(a+6T'y=:x*'+**(aj?-'4.6yrfj,  which  by  a  similar  process 
may  be  shown  to  be  integrable  whenever  (r+»i+l)-7-(— «)  is  a 
positive  whole  number;  that  is  when 

r4-l 
—  ^  is  a  positive  whole  number. 

The  following  functions,  therefore,  are  immediately  integrable,  whatever 
s  and  t  may  be,  provided  A  be  a  positive  whole  number : 

a^'  ia+bx'y  dx  and  jr-c*+o-i  (a+fcjj-y  ds. 

94.  Any  function  yftx  dr-r^j?,  in  which  -^x  and  0j?  are  rational  and 
integral,  can  be  integrated  in  a  finite  form. 

1.  If  yffX  be  of  higher  dimension  than  0a?,  divide  the  first  by  the 
second,  and  let  Q  be  the  rational  and  integral  quotient,  and  R  the 
remainder  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  of  a  lower  dimension  than  itx 
Then 

and  the  diflSculty  is  reduced  to  that  of  integrating  the  last  term,  in 
which  the  numerator  is  lower  in  degree  than  the  denominator. 

2.  Let  yffx  be  of  a  lower  degree  than  fr,  and  let  the  roots  of  0x=:O 

be  fl,  6,  c,  Ac;  whence 0x=: A  (j— a)(a:— 6)(x— c) ,  where  K\s 

the  coefficient  of  its  highest  power  of  j.  We  have  then  various  cases 
according  as  the  roots  are  all  unequal,  or  there  are  one  or  more  sets 
of  equal  roots.  After  the  decomposition  is  made,  as  in  (82.)  and 
(85.),  the  difficulty  of  integration  is  overcome,  since  each  of  the  decom- 
posed fractions  can  be  readily  integrated.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to 
tind  /Pdj,  where  P=(j:»+*+  l)-r(*-I)*(*-2), 

_fM-r+l S_         6  7 

(x— l)«(x-2)"'     (x-1)-  ""iHI  +iZli 
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96.  It  18,  generally  speaking,  most  conTenient  to  integrate  simple 
rational  functionB  by  transformationB  which  a  little  practice  will  auggeat. 
The  following  is  an  example,  the  fundamental  int^als  in  Chapter  VI. 
being  assumed : 


•/• 


X 


A  ,     , — : — t  .  ,,-  .  B — Aa        ,  x+a 
=  2-log(ar+a  +&•)+  — j— tan-»  -I- 

Aop+B  A,     ^  ,    ^ 

B+Acos/i^      ,ap— costt 

.    H : tan'*  — : -. 

sm  f(r  sm  fi 


97.  Required  j  (m<n.)     From  (88.)  and  (89.)  it  appears  that 

cos<±v— Isin/  being  a  pair  of  roots  of  «*+ls:0»  the  integral  will 
consist  of  a  number  of  terms  of  the  form 

2  rcos(m+l)^.^ — cosm^ 
~  J        «•— 2cos^j?-hl  ' 

co8(m+l)/,     ,  -    ^ 
or  ^^ ^  log  (a^—i  cos  f  .x+ 1) 

71 

2{cosw<— cos(w+l)<.co8<}         -J?— cos/ 

+  — 1 -tan"'      .    ■    ;  or 

n  sm  i  sm  t 

-i  |cos  (m+1)  e.log  (j^-2cos  ^  J?+l)-2sin  (m+1)  t.tan-^^^^^^^l ; 
n[  sm  /    J 

together  with  a  term  (  —  1  )"•"*■' log  (jp+l)-^n,  when  n  is  an  odd 
number.    The  angles  denoted  by  t  are  the  odd  multiples  of  tt-t-ti, 
stopping  at  (n—  1)  times  or  n — 2  times,  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 
The  following  are  examples  of  integration  by  parts  (page  107.) 

98.  Assume  y  (log  r)'x*djr=:Vp,,,  logd?=L, 

a?'+* p^ 

9+1     g+1 
Prom  this  suppose  it  required  to  integrate  yL*x*djr=V4, 7. 


v^.=I/f7-r-rT-rV^M. 


m 


V    =*^  V    -^-^v    -ifL'^** 

^""=8    •  ^••' 8       S^*-'-  8       ¥ 

••^~'    8  8*         8* 
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V     — ilf!  ^—^     3.2Ljr«       8.2J' 

_I/i«  _4LV     4.3LV     4.3.2LJ*     4.3.23* 
*•''"    8  8«  8»  8*  8»      '       " 

N.  B.  When  the  relation  is  found  by  which  an  integral  depends 
tipon  a  lower  one,  it  is  always  more  convenient  and  safe  to  work  up 
from  the  lowest  to  the  given  integral  than  the  contrary  way. 

rTT"*¥7»»  **  being  a  whole  number. 


vt.  J  J»    CM? 


But 


X 

(aHx7 
a^dx  (a*-\-aV)dx  a*  dx 


Let  l-^(a«+«*)=P, 

j'P*       2n—  1  ' 

.   V.=:.P-+2«V.-2«a'V,,.;V^.=^+^jj^V„ 

which,  being  true  for  all  values  of  7i,  gives 

P-'x  2/1-3 

"     (2u-2)a'  ^(2«-2)a«    ""*' 

This  expression  holds  good  when  n^2y  and  becomes  infinite  when 

1  X 

«=1 ;  but  evidently  Vi=-  tan"*  -, 

V,=7r-, +7r-;  tan   *- 

2a*     2a*  a 

_P*x       3P*  3  _jj? 

^•"  4S  "^274"^  "*"274T»  ^^''  a 

V  -^4.    ^^^^      '5.3Pj  5.3  t  f 

^■"ea''*' 4.6a*"*'2.4.6a«'*"2.4.6<^  «• 

,     ^    ■    is  thus 
obtained : 

V  1  J:"'^  m-1 

— ""      2(n-l)(a"+x0""*      2(n-l)    -"••-*• 

By  this  formula,  the  present  case  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
last,  or  upon  the  more  simple  case  of  fx  {a^-^-ji^ydxj  which  is 
immediately  integrable,  or  else  upon  yV(a"-i-4:')''*dx,  which,  when 
d?>l,  is  integrable,  after  reduction  by  common  division.  Thus,  the 
first  integral  in  each  of  the  following  lines  is  found  by  ascending  from 
the  last,  through  the  intermediate  ones,  by  means  uf  the  preceding 
formula,  (P=l-^(a«+x«)), 
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/i"Pdr,    /x'T'dr,   /x"P(ip.   fx'^Fdx 

fa*  F^dx,   fjfiV^dx,    fx^P'dx,    fx^F'dx,    fP'dx. 

101.  The  following  formulae  of  redaction  involve  a  large  number  of 
general  cases. 
Let  PrrAx'+Bar*,     V,.,=/r- P"  dx. 

Multiply   the  equation  P=:(Aj:*+Bx*)1**"*  by  jt*    and  integrate, 
which  gives 

Integrate  V^,  by  parts,  which  gives 

1*4-1  pii         /»  yii+i 

V,  .=^ — ^  -     ^^  nP-«  {  Aaj--'+Bfer^'}  «ie 
""*     m+ 1      J  m+ 1  '  ' 

Eliminate  BV„+4,,.i  from  (I.)  and  (2.)»  which  gives  ] 

^•-~m+l+n6  +m+l+n6  ^^-+--^ (^•>* 

which  is  a  formula  of  reduction  when  n  is  positive.    By  it,  for  instance, 
we  reduce  the  integration  of  x^P^dx  to  that  of  ^"^'Pidr,  and  the 

latter  to  that  of  x^^*"  P*  dr. 

To  turn  this  into  a  formula  of  reduction  when  n  is  negative,  proceed 
thos: 

For  m  write  m— a,  and  for  n  write  —  (n — 1),  which  gives 

V       J^-'^'P"^"-'^        m>-a+l-(n-l)6,,  ... 

(6— a)(7t— 1)A        (6— a)(n— I)A 

By  this  we  can  make  the  integral  of  x*  P"'  dx  depend  upon  that  of 

ap*~*P"tf/j?,  this  one  again  upon  j?*"*"  P~J  djp,  and  the  latter  upon 
,«-«-p~ldx. 

To  make  a  formula  of  reduction  for  the  diminution  of  m,  n  remain*- 
ing  the  same,  eliminate  y«.„  from  (1.)  and  (2.),  which  gives 

***-'P-=:(m+l+na)  AV,+....i+(m+l+n6)  BV^„., (5.); 

for  n  write  n+lj  and  for  m  write  171—0,  which  gives 

j^-..-n  p+i         m— gH-l  +  (n+l)6 
lm+  l+Tia)  A  (w+ 1  +wa)  A 


which  may  be  made  a  formula  of  reduction  when  m  is  positive  by  taking 
a  as  the  greater  exponent,  and  vice  versd. 

102.  The  preceding  results  can  be  stated  as  follows : 

P=Aj;^+B«»,    V«..=:/x"Pc/x. 
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(m+l+n6)V^,+Ti(a-.6)AV.^....i  =  af+»P- .(A.) 

(m+1  +na)  V^.+n  (6-a)  BV«+».._|  =  of  ^»  P- (B.) 

(m+l+na)  AV^.,+(m-a+6+u6+l)BV«.^.,=ar-*+»P*+'. .  •.(€.) 
(m+l+n6)BV^.+  (m-6+a+wa+l)  AV«.»+^.=ar-*^»P^^  .  •  .(D.) 

103 .♦  Let  PsA+B^t  or  o=0,  6=1 ;  and  for  n  write  —  n, 
(^-.n+ 1)  V^..+  7iAV^.c^.)=^»»  P- 

(A+B^*  "nX  (A+Bj?)*  nA     J  (A+Bx^ 

((m+ 1)  V -nBV^,.-(.+„=:r+»  P- 

\j  (A+Bjr+*^    TiB  (A+Bj?)-  "*■  nB  J  (A+Bj?)* 

(fii+ 1)  AV^..+(m-n+2)  BV^,...=x-^»  P-c-« 

3^*iir 1 ar+'  (m+1)  A     r   jTdx 

(A+Bx)-""(m-n+2)B'  (A+Bx)-*""(m-n+2)Bj  (A+Bjt)- 
[(m-n+1)  BV«._.+mAV^i...=j?*P-<--»J 

IJ  (A+Bjr)-'^(m-n+l)B*(A+B«)"-»"(m-n+l)Bj  (A+Bx)- 

The  two  last  fonnulie  are  really  the  same.     For  negative  values 
of  m,  we  have,  writing  — m  for  m  in  the  third, 


J 


dx 


x-  (A+Bj:)-        (m- 1)  A*  x**»  (A+Bx)-* 
(m+7i>-2)B  p  rfx 

(m-l)A    J  x"-*(A+Bx)«' 

104.  IjetPc:A+Bx+Cx«;  required  a  reduction  for/y"Pcir=V^„ 
V...=AV^...,+BV«+..,..+CV«+^..»,(from  P"=:P-»(a+«+cx«))  ; 

and,  by  parts,  V«..=^~  -  f-^  :t^»  P->  (B+2Ct) 

m-t"i      ^  m+i 

^-+1  pn        ^B  2nC 


m+1       m+1    -"•-'    fn+1 
Eliminate  Vm^^.u  and  we  have 

V     ^-jfTlPL    ■■■     3^'A  .        nB 

"•"    2n+m+l  ^2n+m+l    ■'•""*^2n+ m+1    "•'*'*'-'• 
Again,  eliminate  V^.^,  which  gives 

(m+l)AV^...i+(m+w+l)BV^+i.,_i+(m+2n+l)CV.^..,=x'^T-; 

write  m— 2  for  m,  and  n  +  1  for  n,  and  we  have,  as  a  formula  of 
reduction  when  m  is  positive, 

V    z=     ^'^'  (»»+n)B  («-l)A    „ 

"•"     (m+2n+l)C      (m+2n+l)C    """'     (m+2n+l)C    -^- 

•  The  tMult*  of  Uu«  and  tho  follgwing  articlei  nliouM  be  wpMatelv  deduced  W 
thu  ituuent.  •  '  j 
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In  the  last  formula  but  one,  write  —  m  for  m,  and  71+ 1  for  n,  and 
we  have  as  a  formula  of  reduction,  when  m  is  negative, 

-- '•-     (m— 1)A«— '        (m— 1)A     ^^"^»>" 

■^     (m-l)A     ^-f— ^- 

105.  Let  V«,,=J[*8in"0co«*d  dd;  reauired  a  formula  of  reduction. 
Since  multiplication  by  ain'^+coB'^  does  not  a£Pect  the  ezpreasion  to 
be  integrated,  we  have 

dV^.=coir-V«m«edsin«j   V^,=^— =- iL-i/,-+'c— <fcj 

writing  c  and  a  for  cosO  and  sin  6.     This  gives  ((2c  == — add) 

'^"""  m+n    "^^h:;!^"^"- 

The  last  but  one  is  a  complete-  formula  of  reduction  when  m  ii 
n^ative  and  n  positive :  and  the  last  is  another  as  to  n.  By  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  manner  with  dV|»,,=c*s'""*  d  (— c)  we  find 


V^=s 


71+1     "^n+l 
s— *c"+*  V  m-1 


the  first  of  which  is  complete  when  n  is  negative  and  m  positive ;  and 
the  second  reduces  m  when  positive.  Combining  the  two  results,  we 
obtain 


V.^.= 


c*"*s"^'      n—l  f       8'"'"*c*~*         m— 1 


m+n 


n-1  J       8'"-'c*-*         m— 1  1 

*"m+nl     m+n— 2"^m+n-2    ""••■-■j 


V    ^^'"*  »"^'        (n— Ijc-'s""*  (ni-l)(n-l) 

"•■^  m-fn        (m+n)(m+/i-.2)      (m+n)(m+n-2)    "•"■•"* 

_     c**-*  8*-»        (m— 1)  c--*  s*-'  (m— l)(n>-l) 


wi+n       (m+7i)(m  +  n— 2)      (m+/i)(/n  +  n— 2) 

which  are  complete  formulas  of  reduction  when  m  and  71  are  both 
positive.  But  when  m  and  n  are  both  negative,  write  — m+2  and 
— n+2  for  m  and  n,  which  gives 

_  (m  +  n  -  2)  c-^*'*^  s-^"'-'>    c"^*-'>  s^*-'^ 
""""""'        (m— l)(n— 1)  m-1 

(m+n-2)(m+n— 4) 
"^      (m-l)(n-l)  — ^-<-^^-c-«) 
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(m+n--2)  c-f-'^a-f"-*)     c'^--*^  s-^— « 


(m-l)(n-l)  n-1   . 

,  (m+n— 2)(m-f  w-4) 
"^       (m-l)(n-l)        ^-(-"-^-f-')- 

106.  We  now  write  the  preceding,  and  particular  cases  of.  them,  in 
the  usual  form :  the  student  should  deduce  all  the  latter  separately. 

•^  (m+n)(m+n— 2) 

:  (m-l)(n^l)     .,.,^,^^ 

^  (m-fn)(m  +  n-2)«^ 

JrfO   _  w~l--(m  +  n— 2)c'       (m+n-2)(m+n-4)  T    rfa 
s-  c"  ^(m-l)(n-.l)8:^»c"-'  "^      (w— l)(n— 1~J  s— V* 


c"    ""C?*— l)c"-*'"7i-l  J    c-« 

J    B"*    *■      (m-l)B'»-»     m— ij    s* 
/tan-ed^=*^^^-/  tan*-"fld0. 


107.  When  m  orn  is  =0,  proceed  as  follows: 

do 


rde  _  r(c»+s«)dfl  _  rsVd     rde 
j  c»  "^J      c-      ^ J  c"  ■''J  c*-^ 

^^  J  c".^(w-.l)c-»     n-1  J  c— 

Similarly,         J  _=:-^_j.^_  +_^  J  _ 

From  c'cf^^src""*  c/s  and  s^f/drrs"-*  d(-c)  it  is  found  that 
/c-rf0=c"-»8+/(n-l)s«c"-»d0=c"-»B+(n-.l)/(l-cOc-*rfe, 
or  /c-  (f(?=:  —  +  ^!^Vc-'  </^. 

Similarly,  ftT d^=  -!l-f  +^i::i  A"'-«rf^. 

108.  In  c"s"dO  let  tanO=t :  from  thence  deduce 

fefrde:=i  \— — ^  {A:=m+n+2}. 
•^  (1+f)^ 
Call  the  last  Tm^i,  and  deduce 

•  Thii  factor  it  alrp  (m+ii-2)»»-(fi-l). 
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T«,4  — 


T 


i-i^ 


A-2 


ifc-2 


109.  An  integral  is  thus  made  to  depend  upon  the  integration  of  a 
more  simple  form,  that  again  upon  one  still  more  simple,  and  so  on, 
until  we  come  at  last  to  an  integral  which  cannot  be  simplified  by  con- 
tinuing the  process  of  reduction. 

This  may  be  called  the  ultimate  integral,  and  may  be  found,  some- 
times directly,  sometimes  by  a  further  reduction  in  a  different  form. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  large  number  of  integrals,  such  as  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  articles,  with  an  exhibition  of  their  ultimate 
forms.  To  save  room,  denominators  are  written  as  ratios  with  the 
symbol  (:),  a  plan  which  the  student  should  not  adopt  in  copying  them. 
The  first  column  contains  the  function  to  be  integrated,  the  second  the 
ultimate  form,  with  its  integral ;  or  else  a  transformation  of  the  integral, 
wliich  reduces  it  to  a  preceding  form.  An  ultimate  form  enclosed  in 
{  }  means  that  it  has  been  already  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
table. 


x*(ir  :  a+bx 
oTdx :  ia+bxy 
dx  ;  ar(a+bxy 


dx 
dx 


fdx  :  a+6j?  rs  log  (a+&r)  :  6 

fdx  :  (a+6x)-  =  -1  :  (n— 1)  6(a+6x)-» 

jr=l  ;  y  gives  — y""*'"~*dy  :  {b'\-ayy 
fdx  :  a+6x"  =  tanj'  (j:^6  :  tjd)  :  tj{ab) 


(a-^bs^y  fdx  :  a-^bx*  = 


log 


dx :  ibx^-ay 

s^di :  a+ij« 
:rdx  :  {a+b^y 
d* :  ^(a+bj^y 

dx:{a+bx+ca^* 
x*dx:a+bx+cji^ 


tja'\^x^b 
iJa-^XtJh 
tJa-'X^b 


} 


2^{ab) 

^  2*J{ab)     ^  Aja+x^b 

{/dx:a+6j'},/r(ir:a  +  6-r*=log(a+6x»):26 
{s^dx  :  a+ijc*},  page  281,  formula  (4.) 
a:=l  :  y  gives  -y"+«^dy  :  (6+«y*)- 

f  r,            .          •             2        ^     ..     2cx+b 
/daf:a+6x+ca^=^^^;j^-^jtan    

log 


1 
f 


^{Aac-^b*) 
2cj:+/^-V(^«-4ac) 


V(6*— 4cic)     ^  2rj?+^+  V(^*-4ac) 


1 


fxdx  :  a+6j?+cj^=--log(a+6a:  +  cjc*) 


:irdx:ia  +  bx+c^y 
diiiTia+bx+cjO^ 

fdx  :  a±bjf' 


2c 

b    r 
2c'' 

{dx  :  (a+6a:+cj")"} 

j:=1  :  y  gives  — y*'*"*"^rfy  :  (c+^y+cry')" 

1      "/a 
jp=V  (a:6).y  gives-/v/-c/j:  !+«• 
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1      1 


1 


+  1 
1 


1      _1      2+ij2.x       I     2— V2.* 

-  +7 


dr  :  jTjia+bx) 


$rdx  :  {a+hx)   f 


I 


l-j^'"2  l-jc»^2  l+j;»      1+**     4  l+V2.4+a?»^4  I-V^.Jf+J?' 
oTrfj? :  ij(fl + Aj?)        /(i* :  Jia+bx) = 2V(flt+6a?) :  6. 

Txsrl :  y  gives  -y*"'(ly  :  ^(ay^+by) 

]  Jdx\  Xi/Ca+bx)='j^  log  ^^-^^ — jj 

a4-6j;=jr  gives  an  integrable  form,  (page  277) 

fdx  :  ^(a— 6«*)=:siii''  (07.^6  :  ija)  :  ,^ft 

a 
/do: :  (a+6jj*)«=j7 :  Usjia+ba^) 

«23l  :  y  gives  ^fT^dy  :  Jib-^-a^) 


dx  :  a^V(«+6i^) 


fds :  XtJ{bj?-^a)^oasr^  (Ja  :  x^Jb)  :  ija 


i+i 


fa-M 


dr  ;  j^(a+6«*)  • 
or^(a+bji*)  dx 
jj(a+bx^)  dx  I  of* 


x=:l  :  y  gives  — y"^"""*dy  :  (5+ay*)  « 


J 


dx 


/•  f^    .  1   .N    1      xMa-^bjfi)     a   C      d^ 

•^^^        ^  2       ^2j  v(«+*j^):-5 

xsrl  :y  gives  —  y""'V(*+ay*) 


x-dr  :  VC^JP+ftJ?')    fdx:J(ax+bx*)=:2\og{^(aHx)+J(bx)}:^b 

fdx  :  V(aJ?-^J?')=ver8-»(26x  :  a)  :  ^6; 
x=:l  :  y  gives  —y'^'^dy  :  ijiay+b) 


dx :  arjj{ax+bx*) 
x"^(ax+fc-r*)dx 


V(ax+6x»);dx:x' 


4o 

dj 

x=l  :  y  gives  '-'y'^^iay+b)dy 


HftJ^ 
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fdx  :  i/X  =4"^^(2w?+6+2V(cX)), 
/ao: :  JX'^-f  Bin  "  -ttt; — - — r- 


X*      b  ' "" 


Sc      2c 
c?x  _J^,     2a+5j?— 2^(aX) 


I 


dx  2{2cr+6) 


■in**a  coe**e  J0         /sin  0rf0  =  -  cob  0,  ^ cos  6^6=  sin  0 

y  Bin*0<id=: ,ycO8'0dO=: 

r  ^^  ^       C  de 

—77=  -cot  e  — r:;=tan  0. 

J   8in«0  J   COB*0 

110.  The  following  miscellaneous  forms  will  occaaionally  he  found 
vieful: 

/  V  sin-' X  .>.  =  «n-' X/VJ.  -  J^^^ 
/  V  cos-  X .  dx  =co8-  X/ Vdx  +  J^^^ 
/Vtan-'X,*r=Un-'X/V^-J^:^J^ 

/*Vcot-'X.d.=cot-X/V«te  +  J^4^I*! 

fV^dx  r=  t^fVdx-fiX'e^.dxfVdx) 
/VlogX.d^=logX/Vrfr-J^^^-^ 


X'=— 
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ar+'(logJ:)'+'     m+l  -._^       ....  . 

fGr.nnede:=z—e'coB0+nfer'^cosed9 

=  -  a- COS  e+f?e*->  Bin  d—n  (n— l)/a^  Bin  e  dO 
fer.conede=zernne^nfer'^nnedd 

=a- Bine+nO^*  COB  0— n  (n  -  l)/e— ■  COB  e  cM, 

111.  The  number  of  forms  which  can  be  completely  integ^ted  is 
comparatively  small ;  and  the  various  methods  by  which  functions  are 
transformed  into  others  more  easily  integrable  may  be  classified  under 
very  few  heads. 

(a.)  Integration  by  parts. 
(6.)  Rationalization  of  numerators. 
(c.)  Combination  with  other  integrals. 

Id.)  Substitution  of  a  function  of  another  variable  for  the  in- 
dependent variable  of  integration. 

(e.)  Resolution  of  the  function  into  an  infinite  series. 

We  shall  now  take  some  examples,  particularly  of  the  three  last. 

112.  Na^-^-afdi^     -77  ,  .    .^  (ir=       ,^  , .  ^  +     --rr^ ^ 


Ma+ba:+cx^  dx  ^J^^^Xlc^  +/ 


hxdx 


/; 


cx^dx 


The  second  sides  are  in  both  cases  more  easily  integrated  than  the  first* 
,,3     r        xdx _J_  r      2CJ+&      ^     1    f        hdx 

the  first  term  of  which  is  directly  integrable,  and  the  second  can  be 
integrated  (page  116) 


^(a+6j+cx*)  ""20 J  ^(a+6x+cj*)      2c  J  ^(a 


xdx 


\+bx+cx*) 

-  ix^-L/vx.^4  r^ 
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VX'  -c'^^    'ij  ^     c  j  VX     J  VX       2c  J  vx 

J  VX  ■"  c'^        c  J  VX      2c  l2c  J  VX  ~  2c  J  VX J 
ra^dx/x       Sb\  /3b*      a\  rdx 

J  VX  ""V2S  ""4c';^^"^\^87«"2^;J  VX- 


114.  Required  V=:  f- 


<f^ 


1  +  6C080' 

UcKMO^Xf  this  becomesyC— dj? :  (a+6j)V(l  — x*)»  which  can  be 
integrated  in    the    same  way  as  dv  :  v^J^a  ^  bv  +  cvl')  by  making 

The  following  process,  however,  will  illustrate  more  clearly  the 
advantage  of  substitution. 

,      6+acosd  ,      ,      ,     (a"-6")8in»0    ,  (a*-b*)Binede 

*^  —TT 2:=t?;then  l-»*=:~ r-     ^x«  >  </»=— ^7 r — ;:^ 

a-^b  cose      '  (a+6cosa)«'  (a+6cosa)« 

J  a  +  6cos^  ""V(«*^^')  ^°*     t«  +  *  cosO) 

<f0  1  (iv 


/, 


^        ^a+6cos6  ^V(**— a'*)  V(»^— 1) 

rfe  1  j6-hgcose4-V(^''^<^*)»»"^l 

a+6coBd""V(^*— «*)   ^^l  a+6cose  J 

(a=6)       I = -- =-  tan  -. 

J  a+a cose     2a  J        B     a        2 

cos'- 

116,  J*dx</)(}ogx)  depends  upon  y^s* 07 <£r 
/cir0(O      J~^^ 

/cir0(sinx) J  VO-x')    *^* 

117.  Any  function  containing  irrational  functions  of  a+&<7  only  may 
be  rationalized  by  simple  substitution :  thus 


• 


Jx'idx  ^  rev'^dv  .^ 
T  becomesj  -^-^  if  «=t 


«— «• 


I J ^.becomes  t  I  -—r-  if  a+bxrsif. 

U 
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118.  As  examples  of  integration  in  aeries,  we  have  already  2*7,  31, 
32,  33.  The  following  will  be  readily  ascertained  by  integration  by 
parts: 

Let  /P(ix=  Pj.  /?» iT=P^  /P.  dx=  P.,  &c. ;  ^=Q't  *c 

/PQdr=QP,-/Q'Pi^'=QPi  -Q'P.+/CrP.d* 

=QP,-QT.+Q"P.-. . . .  ±(y-»>  P.+/QW  P.d*. 

John  Bernoulli's  theorem  (page  168)  is  a  particular  case  of  this, 
obtained  by  making  P=rl.     If  Q  be  a  rational  and  integral  function, 

the  preceding  series  terminates. 

/f  Qdx=f  {Q-Cy+Q"-...}; /g-Qdjrsr-f.Q-Q'-Cr-..  .} 
ycosjp.Qdjrrr     Qsin  iT+Q'cosj:— Q"sin  jp— Q'"cos«+. .. . 
/"sin  j:.Qdr=*—Q cos 4?-f-Q' sin  jr+Q^ coax— Q^' sin  « — . . . . 

119.  The  following  method,  which  is  a  generalization  of  integration 
by  parts,  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  formation  of  approximat- 
ing series,  in  a  particular  case,  by  Laplace. 

Let   /Qrfx=Pj,    /PiQidr=P„    /P,Q,<Lr=P,    Ac, 

Q>  Qi»  Off  &c.  being  any  functions  which  may  be  found  convenient. 
The  order  of  processes,  in  passing  from  one  to  the  next,  is  muUiplic€^ 
Hon  before  integration.     Again,  let 

the  order  of  processes  being  division  after  d^rrmliaiion.    Then 
/ydx=J|  .Qrf*=V.P,-/P.^'dx=V.P.- r^  ^'.  P.Q.dx 

=V.P.-V.P.+J*^^Vp.Q.dx 

=  V,P.-V,P.+V,P,-r^*.P,(ir 

=v.P.-v.p.+v,p,-....±v.p.:p  I  -^P.ds. 

If  Qi  Qit  &c.  be  properly  chosen,  a  conTeigent  series  may  be  frequently 
obtained. 

Let  Q=|,Q.=Q.=Q.....=1| 

Pi=y.   P.=y.   Pi=yi  *c. 

efjr   „        «ix  d  /  dx\    „        dx  d  (   dx  d  /  dj\\   ^ 

I^t  y  |=«.  /yds^yu{i-^+±(^u±y±{u±(u^£)}+.,} 

which  is  the  case  given  by  Laplace.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in 
treating  on  definite  integrals.  Let  the  student  obtain  this  particular 
case  in  a  more  simple  manner. 
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1:^.  Tbe  common  formttlae  of  trigonometry  frequently  expedite  the 
perfonnance  of  integration:  thus  J      H        J      r— 

8Bin^es:co8  4a-4co»26+3  gives 
8 /8in*a<i&=?^^-2sm26+3e. 
121.  Required     /cos  {ad+b)  cos  ia'B+b')  dO 

1  . :. .1 


COS  (a^+6)  COB  (a'e+ ft')  =5  COS  (a+ a'e+ 6  +  ftO+H  cos  (a-o'd+i-tO 


/cos  (oe +*)  COS  Ca'e +6')  dd= —  gTa+oO " 


sin  (fl— 0^04-6—6') 
"*"  2(a-a0 

If  in  this  we  write  6— -  ir  for  6,  we  have 

2 


/.in  (ae+6)  cos  (o'fl+ft')  dfl=-22L(i±f^+^) 


2(^-a')  ' 

and  if  we  also  write  b^^-rir  for  f,  we  have 


sin  (aa+6)«n  (afd-^V^dd^i KT    »  ^x 

2  (a+a) 

sin  (a«^</e4-6— 60 

"*"  2(a-a0 

The  preceding  forms  become  false  when  a:=:±a\  but  in  such  a  case 
we  have  either  (a+^O  ^+6+^  or  (a— aO^+6— ^  constant,  and  the 
integration  introduces  the  angle  itself. 

122.  In  all  that  precedes,  no  constant  has  becR  added  after  integra- 
tion, which  process  is  always  to  be  remembered  in  application.  If  two 
different  methods  give  different  results,  it  follows  that  the  two  integrals 
obtained  only  differ  by  a  constant.    Thus 

r     dx      _  rf      d  (1-J)\  _    1 

J  (i-^)*"^J\     (^i-'xyj^i-x 

I    ^      C    dx  r    dv  I  X 

Ut     «-,thenJ^j-^.=  -J^^-^==— ^=:^. 

1             X 
Both  rcRultB  are  correct :  and  ,   ■     — =1. 

1—0?       1— X 

123.  By  the  meaning  of  a  definite  integral  (pages  09  and  100)  it 
follows  that  if 

/Vdr=:^«+/Wd;r,  then /IVrfjr=:06-*a+/JWdx. 

124.  I^t       V.=/sin" 6 ddzr/sin"-' Od (^coaO); 

U2 
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by  (107.)  v.=-  !™n!£2lf  +2=1  v^ 

n  fi 

Let  this  integration  be  made  from  6=0  to  6:=:]^t,  which  gives 


/: 


H I      Bm"^Od^=: I      BivT^Bad:  or  K,= K|_, 

»*  J  •  «  J  •  *» 

where  K.  stands  for  the  integral  taken  between  the  limits.    Write 
71+2  for  n,  which  gives 

„      71+2^         71+2 /n+4^     \      71+2  71+4/71+6         \ 

^"-iTfi  ^-^-^mH  VmI  ^•+*J  =7l+i  ,1+3  Vm^  *^-"^7 

71+2  II+4  71+6  71+2/3 

7r+T7i+3»+5 71+2/3-1 

where  /3  may  be  any  whole  number,  however  great.    Make  ti  succes- 
sively =iO  and  =1,  which  gives 

_     2.4.6 2fi  _3,b.n....  (2/3+1) 

^•-1.3.5....(2/3-.l)-^     *^' 2.4.6.... 2/3      ^^' 

Kq    /     2.4.6. .. .2/3  Y     1  K« 

Ki'"Vl.3.5....2y8— V2/3  +  1* 


or  i\, — "~~7~~7  ■ — 7^  -  ,  ^ . .  • .  •     ,  ^^     ,  •  JVa^c^ 


•"V+l 


ButKo=  I  de=:Jir  andKi=  [  sinO<W=—cosi*  — (— cosO) 
=  1,  whenee  i^-r-l  or  ^t  is  the  first  side  of  the  preceding. 

125.  If,  between  the  limits  a  and  b.fx  always  lies  between  ^  and 
Y^or,  then  fftdx  must  lie  between  J^xdx  and  ffxdx^  the  limits 
being  a  and  6  in  all. 

Proceeding  as  in  page  98.  to  construct  the  sums  of  which  tbe 
integrals  are  limits,  it  will  readily  appear  that  each  term  of  the  series 
whose  limit  is  ffx  dx  must  lie  between  corresponding  terms  of  those 
whose  limits  htej^xdx  uud  J^yjfxdx:  whence  the  whole  in  the  first 
case  must  lie  between  the  whole  in  the  second  and  third  cases. 

Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  last  instance  Kf^+i  must  lie  between 
K^  and  K^^^^ :  since  sin^'*''  d  tflways  lies  between  sin^0  and  sinV^  6. 
And  since 

K,^+,  =  — ^—  Kv,  then  K^+i  lies  between  K^,  and  ^—  K^, 
or  —^  lies  between  1  and    ■!      ,  whence 

^Mfl  2/3+1 

;.l         f      2.4. 6. ...2/3     y     1  i2A.6....2fi+2y     I 

•*2^^  11.3.5....  (2/3—1)1   2)8+1 '^U. 3.5... .2)8+lJ  2fi+2^ 

in  which  the  value  of  fi  may  be  what  we  please,  nor  need  it  be  the  same 
in  both.  If,  then,  we  write  fi-^l  instead  of  is  in  the  second  formula^ 
we  find 
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1         f    2.4.6 2/3    y      1  f    2.4. 6. .,.2)8    |«      1 

2'"*'ll.3.5.  ...2/3— IJ   2/3+1  "^  11.3.5.  ...2/3-1 J    2/8--r     ' 

This  remarkable  result,  which  was  first  given  by  Wallis,  should  be 
verified  by  the  student  in  a  few  instances.  Thus  ^  ir  being  1  '570796, 
we  find 

Since  the  two  expressions  for  ^  v  can  be  made  as  near  as  we  please 
by  making  fi  sufficiently  great,  and  since  I-t-2/9  lies  between  l-7-(2J8  + 1) 
and  l-7-(2/3— 1),  we  find  that,  as  /3  increases,  the  following  equations 
approach  without  limit  to  truth  : 

/^   2.4.6.  ...2/3  Y         1.2.3.. ../3     _r^,^ 
*^^\l.3.b....2li^J'     1.3.5....2^-1"-^'^^- 

126.  It  is  obvious  that  1.2. 3.... a?  divided  by  of  must  diminish 
without  limit  when  «r  increases  without  limit,  being  only  a  fraction  of 
1  -rx.     Let  1.2.3....  ar=:a?'/r,  and  (x  being  very  great)  we  have 

1.2.3  ...g  (1.2.3 jyy.y  _j^(fxY.2' 

r.         1.3.5....2X— 1  "■      1.2.3....2jf      ^(2x)«'/(2x) 

_  1.2.3.. ..0?  /— o  .      t.         CA)'        /(2^) 

But    --— r  =  V*JF  2-;  whence  ^—  =~^—\ ; 

1.3.5....2X-1  2irx      ^(2*.2x)* 

whence  /r-7-V(2Tx)  satisfies  the  equation  (xir)*=x  (2'^)*  'T^c  in<)*^ 
general  solution  of  this  equation  is  s^,  where  £j7  has  the  property  of 
not  changing  its  value  when  x  is  changed  into  2x;  or  i{2x)^ix. 
But  we  may  show,  as  follows,  that  in  this  case  It  must  be  a  constant. 
Since,  when  jp  is  great, 

1.2.3.  . .  ,x^3f,ij{2itx),€^  very  nearly,  we  have 
1.2.3....,r+l=(j  +  l)'+V2*(*+l).ff^'^'^^^'+^ 

{where  Pc=(*+ 1)  i  (x+l)-:rf:r} ;  or  l=(l+^)'-  \/(^)  ^'• 

The  last  equation  must  approach  without  limit  to  truth  when  x  is 
increased  without  limit  But  the  limit  of  (1  +  1  :  x)'  is  fi,  that  of 
^{(f  + 1)  :  ;r}  is  1 :  so  that  the  limit  of  the  expression  is  % 

or  the  limit  of  (4;+ 1)  f  (x+ 1)— o?^  is  —1.  But  Ix  cannot  diminish 
nor  increase  without  limit,  nor  can  £(j?  +  1)— fj?;  for  fx=$(2jr)=3 
£(4x),  Ac.,  and  5  (ar+1)— £j?=£(2i?+2)  —  f  (2x),  &c.  Unless, 
therefore,  5(x+l)=6r,  we  see  that  «,(4(«+l)— W+£(jp+1)  will 
increase  without  limit,  positively  or  negatively.  But  if  S(ii?+1)={>, 
then  C  (jp+2)=0  (d?+ 1),  &c.,  and  ^x  is  the  same  for  all  whole  values 
of  X.  The  limiting  equation  in  question  is  satisfied  by  S(x+l)=r— 1, 
and  we  then  have 
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1.2.3... . JP= V(2«)  JP*  ^f  or  J(2t)  . sf^^  «— ,  nearly. 

127.  Required  an  approximation  to  the  coefficient  of  j^  in  (l4-jr)% 
k  and  n  being  both  large  numbers,  but  k  very  much  less  than  it :  that 
la,  required 

n(n— 1)...  .(/I— ^  +  1)  1.2.3....n 

or 


which  is  nearly 


1.2 k  (1.2.3 it)(1.2.3 n—k)' 

V(2ir).n"^r- 


128.  The  subject  of  definite  integration  will  be  treated  in  a  future 
chapter ;  we  shall  now  give  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
happen  that  an  integral  may  be  found  in  a  finite  form  between  two 
specified  limits,  which  cannot  be  g^erally  found  in  the  same  way. 
Requiredyg— '**(ia:  from  r=0  to  ar=a. 

It  is  easily  proved,  either  by  expansion,  or  as  in  page  175,  that 
( 1  +  A  :  Tt)'"  continually  approaches  to  e^^  when  n  is  increased  without 
limit.  If,  then,  we  can  find  y  (1 — j^  :  n)*  dx  from  jr=0  to  j:= V'*»  ^e 
afterwards  find  fs^^dx  from  j;=0  to  :r=:x,  by  increasing  n  without 
limit. 

Assume  x^Jn .  cos  6,  or  ( 1  — j:*  :  n)"  dx=  (sin*  0)\—tJn .  sin  0  dd) 

rYl  —  Xdxz^-^n  n  Bin-*»0rf(?=V«  P'6in«-^»0rf» 
2n      2/j~2        4   2    f*'  •    ^  ...     s/n     J    2.4.6...2n    1 

-''''2iryi'2;r^i'"l'3j ,  "'°*'^^-"2/i:i:T-li.3.5...2n~i[ 

The  greater  n  is  made,  the  more  nearly  does  the  factor  in  brackets 
approach  to  VC*'*)*  ^^  ^^^  whole  to  ^x.n  :  (2n+ 1),  the  limit  of  which 
is  i  V**     Hence y*  ^"""^  dxrui^Jv. 

129.  From  the  definition  of  an  integral,  an  approximation  of  any 
degree  of  nearness  may  be  made  ioji<t>xdx^  by  the  summation  of 
terms  of  the  form  ^x  Ax,  where  Ax  remains  the  same  throughout,  and 
X  is  intermediate  between  a  and  6.  We  may  express  this  by  saying 
that  the  integral  is  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small 
elemenlK,  each  of  the  form  ^x  dx.  Again,  the  result  shows  thaty  ^^  dx 
is  of  the  form  0|6 — 0ia,  where  ^iX  has  0x  for  its  diff.  co.  From 
each  of  these  considerations,  let  the  student  deduce  the  following 
theorems : 

I-  f'^^dxzzfi(f>xdx+fl'''tl>xdx;    /i0xdx=-/:0rcir. 

II.  If  0r  be  a  function  which  is  unchanged  when  x  becomes  — x, 
then 

/i:0xrfx=2/;^rrf.r;  fla*xdx=ifi*il>tdr. 

y  ~"  0x  c/ J=  "Jt^  0*  dx. 
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III.  If  iy^  be  a  function  which  changes  sign  only,  and  not  value, 
when  X  b^omes  — jr,  then 

130.  Let  a  function  which  does  not  change,  when  j:  becomes  —  .r,  be 
called  an  even  function,  (it  can  be  expanded  only  in  even  powers  of  j*,) 
and  one  which  changes  sign  only,  and  not  value,  an  odd  function ;  then 
0x+0( — j)  is  evidently  even,  and  ^  (j?)— ^  ( — x)  is  odd.  And  every 
function  is  either  even  or  odd,  or  the  sum  of  an  even  and  odd  function, 
as  appears  from 

'^  -  2        """"  2 

Also,  if  ^  be  even  and  fx  odd, 

/l:  (0*+Y^J?)  di=/i:*J?<ir=/l:(0J?-f  jr)  dx, 

131.  The  prsduct  of  two  functions  of  the  same  name  is  even,  and  of 
diflerviit  names  odd. 

The  diff.  co.  of  an  even  function  is  odd,  and  vice  tern^. 
Every  even  function  fx  is  of  the  form  0j?+0( — x\  and  0J7  is 
\fx'\-  any  odd  function:  and  every  odd  function^  is  of  the   form 
0jr — 0  ( — J?),  where  0j:=:  J/x  +  any  even  function. 

J*i^vx]dx  is  necessarily  either  an  odd  function  of  a,  or  =0,  what- 
ever ^x  may  be. 

132.  If  ^  be  even  and  possible,  0  (W— 1)  is  possible,  and  if  ^x  be 

odd,  4)(xy — 1)  is  impossible,  and  of  the  form  v — 1  x   a  possible 
function.     This  is  easily  proved,  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 

function  of  ^i-^l)  and  x  is  reducible  to  the  form  Fx+/xV — 1,  where 
fx  and  fx  are  possible. 

133.  Show  that/i;  s-^dt^Jv^  and  that /l;  sin  x»  djr  =  0. 

134.  Show  that   r*  "^^^  =  r*  ^^2xdx 

185.  To  reduce  f\^dxio  the  fwm /U 0ir dx. 

Take  a  function  of  x,  which  becomes  -f-a  or  +6,  according  as  x  is 
—cor  +c,  say  of  the  form  A+B«:  then  A— Bcsso,  A+Bc=:6,  and 
we  have 

135.  Show  that /i0xdx=5=?   C"  J^T^E  j^tll ^  dx 

=(6— a)/;0(a+6^x)ilx,     =(6-o)/;0(ft-6— a  r^)  r-*rfx. 
I  now  proceed  to  examples  on  some  of  the  subjects  in  Chapter  VIII. 

136.  Required  a  discussion  of  the  function  (a-h  6x)"  ff^.  Its  dift  co. 
is  r^(a4-6x)***  {nb — a— 6x},  the  sign  of  which  is  to  be  considered. 
First,  let  n  be  an  even  positive  or  negative  whole  number,  then  the  sign 
of  the  preceding  depends  upon  that  of  (a'{'hx){nh^a — 6x},  or  on 
that  of 
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which  is  always  negative,  except  when  x  lies  between  *^a:h  and 
n — a:b.  There'  is  then  a  minimum  when  x  is  the  less  of  the  pre« 
ceding,  and  a  maximum  when  x  is  the  greater :  and  the  function  never 
increases  with  x  except  when  x  lies  between  —  a:b  and  n — a:6. 
Thus,  if  the  function  be  (l+x:7i)"r^,  we  have  a=:l,  6=:l:ii,  and 
there  is  a  minimum  when  x^—n,  and  a  maximum  when  j:=0,  if  n 
be  positive :  or  a  minimum  when  x=:0,  and  a  maximum  when  x=:  — n, 
if  n  be  negative.  But  if  n=0,  then  (l+x:n)"=:l  for  all  valuea 
of  X. 

If  71  be  a  positive  or  n^ative  odd  number,  the  sign  of  the  diff.  co. 
depends  upon  that  of  n6— a— 6j?,  or  of  — 6{x— (n— a:6)},  which 
changes  from  the  sign  of  6  to  that  of  — 6  when  x  increases  through 
71 — a:b.  There  is,  therefore,  a  maximum  or  minimum  at  this  point 
according  as  6  is  positive  or  negative. 

A  rational  numerical  fraction,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  has  one  of 
the  following  forms : 

2n  2/1  +  1  2/1+1  ,  J  u-  1.  X 
- — r7»  -^ — >  t: — r%«  (wiand7ibcingwh.no.) 
2m+I*       2m        27?i+r  o  / 

The  first  case  presents  results  resembling  that  of  an  even  whole  number  ; 
the  third,  of  an  odd  whole  number;  and  the  second  is  altogether 
different  from  either,  since  it  gives  two  real  values  to  the  function  for 
every  positive  value  of  a+bx^  and  none  for  negative  values  of  the  same. 

131.  Required  the  discussion  of  y =(a+&x)*  r^,  when  n  is  a  fraction 
which  in  its  'lowest  terms  has  an  even  denominator.  Its  diff.  co.  has 
the  si^n  of  (a+6j:)*~'(n6 — a — 6x},  the  first  factor  of  which,  like  its 
primitive,  is  impossible  when  a+bx  is  negative,  and  has  the  sign  of  y 
when  a+6jr  is  positive.  Consequently,  the  sign  of  the  diff.  co.  depends 
on  that  of  y  inb — a  — 6jr)  or  of  — 6y  {x— (ti— fl;6)}.  If,  then, 
ar:=A— a:6  gives  a+6j?  negative,  that  is,  if  671  be  negative,  there 
is  no  change  of  sign  in  the  diff.  co.  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
possible  values  ofy;  and  the  diff.  co.  has  Uie  sign  of  — b  for  all  positive 
values  of  y,  and  of  +6  for  all  negative  values.  If  bn  be  r=0,  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  function  (whether  it  be  that  6asO  or  ii=0) 
depends  solely  on  that  of  r^.  But  if  671  be  positive,  then  the  diff.  co. 
changes  from  the  sign  o(byto  that  of — by  when  x  increases  through 
71— a :  b ;  that  is,  if  b  be  positive  there  is  a  maximum  for  the  positive 
values  of  y,  and  a  minimum  for  the  negative,  at  that  vahie  of  x,  and 
vice  versd, 

138.  Re(j|uired  the  discussion  of  the  function  ooex+asinx.  This 
function  beinK  evidently  periodic.it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  one 
complete  cycle,  namely,  from  xzsiO  to  x=2ir.  The  diff.  co.  is 
— sinx+ocosx,  which  becomes  sO  when  tanx:=a,  to  which  there 
are  two  solutions,  one  less  and  one  greater  than  ar.  Let  1;  be  the  less, 
then  the  diff.  co.  is  — sin  jr+ tan  k  cos  jt,  or  sin  (<c— x)  :  cos  r,  while  the 
original  function  is  cos(«:— x)  :  cos  k.  If,  then,  r<]^ff',  or  if  a  be  posi- 
tive, the  diff.  CO.  is  positive  from  ,r=0  to  xaici  n^ative  from  x=c  to 
x=ff'+ic,  and  positivefrom  xs=v+Ktoxs32ir;  or  Uiere  is  a  maximum 
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when  x=rr  and  a  minimum  when  «rs=«'+i:.  The  maximum  ia  1 :  coaac 
or  V(l  +^') «  ^^^  minimum  ia  — jjil+tfi}»  But  if  «>}  t,  or  if  a  be 
negative,  the  words  positive  or  negative,  and  maximum  and  minimum 
must  be  inverted  in  the  preceding. 

And  the  function  itself  is  (a  being  +  )  positive  from  x= 0  to  xssk+  ^  if, 
negative  from  x=i:+j^v  to  jr=:ic-fi  ^»  and  positive  again  from 
x=^K+iir  to  x=:2ir.  But  (a  being  — )  the  function  is  positive  from 
jr=:0  to  x=:ic— J*",  negative  from  jrr=ic — ^ir  to  a:=ic+j(ff',  and  posi- 
tive from  j=r+§ir  to  x:=2ir.  Both  of  these  maybe  thus  stated  in 
one:  coax+asinx  has  the  sign  of  a  only  when  x  lies  between  jc—j^ir 
and  K+i  It, 

139.  Required  the  variations  of  sign  in  a  formula  of  the  form 

cos  (aar+  6)  cos  (a'x+ ftO  cos  (a"x+6")  •  •  • . 

Every  cosine  changes  its  sign  only  when  its  angle  passes  through  an  odd 
number  of  right  angles ;  so  that  we  must  examine  the  several  equations 

ar+6=i(2n+l)ir,  a'a?+6'=i(2?i+l)ir,  a"x+&"=i(2n+l)ir,  &c., 

ascertaining  every  value  of  x  between  0  and  2ir  which  can  be  given  by  a 
whole  value  of  7t,  positive  or  negative.  Arrange  all  these  values  of  x  in 
order  of  magnitude :  then  the  sign  at  the  outset  being  that  of  cos  6 . 

cos 6'. cos  h" there  is  a  change  of  sign  whenever  x  attains  one  of 

these  values;  but  if  two  of  the  values  of  a?  coincide,  there  is  no  change  of 
sign,  if  three  coincide,  there  is  a  change  of  sign,  &c.  For  if  a  number 
of  factors  change  sign  at  once,  there  is  or  is  not  a  change  of  sign  accord- 
ing  as  that  number  is  odd  or  even. 

But  if  there  should  be  a  sine  among  the  preceding  factors,  aa 
8iD(Arjr+/)t  either  write  this  cos  (Ax+Z — ^ir),  or  examine  the  equa- 
tion ks+lzrznv. 

140.  Required  the  variations  of  sign  in 

y=cos  (3a:+30^  cos  (2j?-f  230°)  cos  (18o-4j:)  sin  (jc+15^). 

1.  Aa  to  3x+30^.  The  limits  of  the  value  (within  the  cycle  from 
xsO  to  x=S60°)  are  30^  and  12.90^+30°,  within  which  are  contained 
90^  3.W,  5.9tf*,  7.90%  9.90%  1 1.90o,  to  which  the  values  of  x  arc 
20*,  80®,  140%  200®,  260%  320®. 

2.  Aa  to  2x+230%  or  2x+2,9(y»+50®.  The  limits  are  2.90  +  50® 
and  10.90^4-50,  between  which  are  3.90%  5.90®,  7.90®,  and  9.90®, 
and  the  values  of  x  are  20®,  110%  200®  290°. 

3.  As  to  18°— 2x.  The  limiteare  18®  and  —(8.90®— 18°),  between 
which  lie  —90°,  —3 .  90%  —5 .  90%  —7 .90°,  and  the  values  of  x  are  54% 
144%  234%  and  S24^ 

4.  Aa  to  x+ 1 5®.  The  limits  are  1 5®  and  4 .  90 + 1 5%  between  which 
lie  2.90®  and  4.90®,  to  which  the  values  of  x  are  165®  and  345®. 

Arranging  these  in  order,  and  bracketing  those  which  occur  twice,  we 
have 

(20%  20®)  54%  80%  110%  140%  144%  165% 

(200%  200®)  234%  260°,  290®,  320%  324%  345° 

Now  when  x=0,  y=cos30°.co8  230®.cos  18®. sin  15®,  which  is  nega- 
tive :  consequently  from  x=0  to  x=54®  (neglecting  20®)  y  ia  negative. 
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from  •r  =  54°to  a;=80^,  y  is  positive,  and  so  on;  finally  from  x=345^ 
to  j?=360°  y  is  negative,  as  in  the  following  table : 


Lim.  of  X. 

y 

Lim.  Mix, 

y 

Lim.  of  X. 

f 

Lim.  of  X. 

9 

0        54° 

'^— 

110°  140° 

+ 

165°  234° 

— 

290°  320° 

+ 

54°     80° 

+ 

140°  144° 

234°  260° 

+ 

320°  324° 

80°  110° 

144°  165° 

+ 

260°  290° 

— 

324°  845° 
345°  360° 

+ 

141.  Every  expression  of  the  form  Acos  (a6  +  a)+A'co8(a'd+cx') 
4-  • . . .  must  have  at  least  two  values  of  0,  which  make  it  vanish,  if 
a^a\  ci' . .. ,  be  nope  of  them  evanescent.  For  if  not,  the  preceding 
expression  can  never  change  sign,  and  in  that  case  its  int^al  ( A :  a) 
Bin(aO+a)+*  •  •  •  always  increases  or  always  diminishes.  But  the 
latter  expression  has  at  least  one  maximum  and  one  minimum,  since  it 
has  a  value  for  every  value  of  0,  and  that  value  must  lie  between  certain 
limits.  Consequently,  its  diff.  co.  has  at  least  two  values  of  0  at  which 
it  changes  sign,  and  at  which  it  must  become  nothing,  since  it  cannot 
be  infinite. 

142.  Required  the  discussion  of  sin^dr.cos'  x,  the  diff.  co.  of  which  is 
sin' j:  .  cos*  X  (4  cos*  J* — 3sin'j?),  the  sign  of  which  depends  upon 
sin  X  (\ — tan*  *),  or  sin  x  (tan*  49^  6' — tan*  x).  Here  is  then  a  minimum 
when  J?=0,  a  maximum  when  x=49*^  6',  a  minimum  when  j:=  130°  54', 
a  maximum  when  x=180°,  a  minimum  when  1=229^6',  a  maximum 
when  ar=310°54',  and  a  minimum  when  j=360°.  When  x=0,  the 
function  =0;  whence  it  increases  till  x=49°6',  when  it  becomes 
•09161,  from  which  it  decreases  till  a:=130°54',  when  it  becomea 
—  •09161.  It  thence  increases  till  a:=:180°,  when  it  becomes  0  again, 
after  which  it  diminishes  till  j?=229°  6',  when  it  is  again  —  *  09161 .  It 
then  increases  until  j:=310°54',  when  it  is  '09161,  and  thence 
diminishes  till  j:=360°,  when  it  again  vanishes. 

143.  Required  the  discussion  of  {x — 1)*(3— j)%  the  diff.  co.  of 
which  is  (x-^iy  (3— !•)•  (30 — 14j),  the  sign  of  which  depends  on 
that  of 

(ar-l)(x-?«)(^-3). 

when  x<l,  the  function  is  decreasing  as  x  increases,  when  x  lies 
between  1  and  \i  it  is  increasing;  when  x  lies  between  f  }  and  3  it  is 
decreasing,  and  when  x  is  greater  than  3  it  increases.  There  is  then  a 
minimum  when  x:=l,  a  maximum  when  x=H>  &  minimum  again  when 
x=d,  and  the  progress  of  the  function  from  x=:  — x  to  jr=:  -|.cc  may 
be  described  as  follows.  When  x  is  infinite  and  negative  the  function 
is  infinitely  great,  from  thence  it  diminishes  till  x=  1,  when  it  is  =30 ; 
from  thence  it  increases  till  >r=?},  when  it  becomes  2'*.8*:1^*;  from 
thence  it  diminishes  till  j7=3,  when  it  is  sO:  and  ever  afterwards  it 
increases. 

The  questions  of  maxima  and  minima  which  present  themselves  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  only  of  interest  in  particular  problems :  I  give  a 
few  uf  the  must  remarkable. 


144.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  a,  and  the  sum  of  its  sides  6 ; 
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the  greateit  triangle  which  can  be  drawn  under  these  conditions.     If  j?  be 
eoe  of  the  ndet  and  S  the  area,  we  have 


-=^-?^("--^> 


and  the  sign  of  the  di£P.  co.  of  this  is  that  of  b — 2x ;  which,  x  increasing, 
changes  sign  from  +  to  —  when  J?=i6.  There  is,  therefore,  (page 
133)  a  maximum  when  the  triangle  is  isosceles,  and  the  greatest  area  is 

145.  A  four-sided  figure  has  a  for  the  base,  and  b  for  each  of  the 
other  sides :  what  is  the  greatest  area  which  it  can  have  ?  Let  0  and  (p 
be  opposite  angles,  the  former  being  at  the  base :  then  the  area  is 
j^a6  sin  0+i^'  sin  4> ;  which  is  not,  however,  a  function  of  two  indepen- 
dent variables,  since  a^+6" — 2a6cos9=26* — 26*  cos  0.  The  latter 
equation  gives* 

asm^.-rrczOsin^,  and  -^s:*©    acosO-r- +oco8  9  , 
d(f>  ^  d^     ''     \  d^  J 

S  being  the  area :  whence  we  find 

— =i6«  cosO-^— -+COS0  =J6* — ^.     ■  ■  ■. 
(/0     "     V         sme  /     "  sm6 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  0  and  <|>  increase  together,  as  long  as  the 
figure  is  convex :  whence,  6  being  <t,  there  is  a  change  from  +  to  — 
when  d+4>=ir,  or  the  figure  must  be  capable  of  inscription  in  a  circle. 
Consequently  the  two  angles  opposite  the  base  must  be  equal.  Pre- 
cisely iht  same  reasoning  will  show  that  any  four-sided  figure  of  given 
sides  is  the  greatest  possible  when  it  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

146.  Of  all  figures  contained  under  the  same  length  of  boundary,  and 
having  a  given  number  of  sides,  the  equilateral  and  equiangular  figure 
must  be  the  greatest.  Suppose  the  greatest  figure  constructed :  if,  then, 
any  two  consecutive  sides  be  unequal,  let  the  diagonal  which  is  their 
base  remain  fixed,  and  on  that  diagonal  construct  an  isosceles  triangle 
having  the  sum  of  its  sides  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 
Then,  all  the  rest  of  the  figure  remaining,  the  isosceles  triangle  added  to 
it  will  make  a  figure  of  the  given  perimeter,  'and  greater  than  the 
greatest,  which  is  absiurd.  Next  let  any  consecutive  angles  be  unequal. 
Take  the  diagonal  on  which  the  three  sides  containing  them  stand,  and 
let  the  three  sides  move  on  that  diagonal  until  the  angles  are  equal. 
Then  the  four-sided  figure  which  has  that  diagonal  for  its  base  is  made 
greater  than  it  was,  and  the  rest  remaining  the^same  as  before,  a  figure 
of  the  given  perimeter  is  found  which  is  greater  than  the  greatest.  This 
is^absurd,  and  putting  the  two  results  together,  the  conclusion  is,  that  a 
r^ular  polygon  is  the  greatest  of  all  figures  having  a  given  number  of 
sides  and  a  given  length  of  boundary  or  perimeter. 

From  this  it  follows  that  a  polygon  of  given  number  of  sides  and  given 
area  is  least  in  boundary  when  it  is  regular.  Let  P  be  the  length  of 
boundary,  say  of  a  regular  pentagon,  whose  area  is  A ;  and  if  possible, 
let  the  same  area  be  contained  under  a  less  boundary  Q  in  a  certain 
irregular  pentagon.  Form  the  latter  boundary  into  a  regular  pentagon : 
then  the  area  of  the  last  is  increased,  or  is  greater  than  A.     But  since 
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Q  is  less  than  P,  the  second  rq;iilar  pentagoiKhiis  a  less  side  than  the 
first ;  but  it  has  also  a  greater  area,  which  is  absurd*    Hence  the  pro- 
position readily  follows. 
If  the  boundary  of  a  regular  polygon  be  P,  and  its  number  of  sides  n, 

P  T 

the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle  is  rr-  -r-sin  — ,  and  the  area  of 

2n  n* 

P*  x  PVir  »\ 

the  polygon  is  r — J-tan  — ,  or  --  ( j-tan —  ).    But  the  last  factor 

'^    •'^  4n  n         4ir\n  nj 

continually  increases  as  r-^n  diminishes,  since  the  diff.  co.  of  jr-htan  x 
is  (sin  07.  cos  «r — j-)-7-8in'«,  which  is  always  negatiTC,  since  sin  jr.  cos  jr 
— X  is  ^  (sin  2x — 2r).  Hence,  increasing  the  number  of  sides  with- 
out limit,  we  find  that  the  circle  is  the  greatest  of  all  figures  under 
the  same  boundary. 

147.  What  is  the  greatest  rectangle  which  can  be  inscribed  in  an 
ellipse,  whose  semidiameters  are  a  and  ^  ?  A  rectangle  can  only  be 
inscribed  in  an  ellipse  when  its  sides  are  parallel  to  the  semidiameters  ; 
and  if  x  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  one  of  its  vertices,  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  is  4iy  or  4  (ft-r-a)  X  xj  (e^ — jc*).  Consequently,  jPi/(a*— j;*) 
is  to  be  a  maximum,  and  also  a*j^ — x*.    But  2a*  x — 4j:*  changes  sign 

from  +  to  —  {x  increasing)  when  x^^^.a  and  y=iv2.6.  The 
area  required  is  2ab ;  and  the  greatest  rectangle  in  an  ellipse  is  similar 
to  the  circumscribing  rectangle,  and  of  half  its  size. 

148.  Find  the  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given 
point,  and  terminate  at  two  given  straight  lines. 


Let  P  be  the  point,  and  OA  and  OB  the  given  straight  lines :  let 
OM=a,  MP=A,  YOX=y,  OXY=<|>,  then 

ftsiny         asiny 
XY=   .    .    +  .    .    .   .^,  whose  dm.  co.  u 
sin4>       sm(y+0} 

(6cos0  .   acos(y+4))\ 
sin«^  ^  8inH»'+4)/ 
which  is  negative  when  </>  is  small,  and  continues  negative  until 

sin(y-f  <|»)\'_    ^   cos(y-|-4>)^ 
sin  f      )  ""      6  '      cos  <(>     * 

the  least  root  of  which  equation  (0  being  unknown)  determines  the 
position  required.    This  might  be  reduced  to  an  equation  of  the  thtid 


{■ 
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degree,  in  powers  of  tan  ^ ;  but  if  y  be  a  right  angle,  we  find  tan'^sfr-^o, 

and  the  ahortest  distance  required  is  (i^+a')*. 

Corollary.  The  equation  of  the  curve  which  is  such  that  the 
shortest  line  drawn  through  any  point  of  it  to  the  axes  is  a  given  length 

/,  ia  jl+yJ=A 

149.  Of  all  circular  arcs  of  'given  length,  a,  to  find  that  which  with 
its  chord  incloses  the  greateat  space.  If  r  be  the  radius,  the  angle  at 
the  centre  is  a-7-r,  and  the  area  of  the  segment  is 

ar      r*    ,    a      ,        ..^        .a  ,     a       a         a 

-—  — --  sin — •  whose  dm.  co.  is  -:r — r  sm  —  +-r-cos — , 
2       2  r  *  2  r        2         r 

which  is  positive  when  l:r  is  small,  and  becomes  nothing,  afterwards 
changing  sign,  when  a-7-r=:ir,  or  when  a  is  a  semicircle.  This  will  be 
seen  more  clearly  by  writing  the  preceding  diff.  co.  in  the  form 

a  cos'o?  f  1 j,  where  •r=a-T-2r. 

Now  X — tan  x  changes  from  4-  to  —  when  x  decreases,  passing  through 
i  T,  which  happens  when  r  increases,  passing  through  a-7-T. 

Most  applications  to  geometry,  of  the  preceding  kind,  dfifer  little 
difficulty  except  in  the  determination  and  choice  of  the  equations  which 
must  be  found  previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  differential  process. 
We  shall  see  some  further  examples  in  treating  the  theory  of  curves. 
In  the  mean  while  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  convenient  to 
ascertain  the  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  0x  by  means  of  that  of 
(^x)',  it  is  necessary  to  *pay  attention  to  the  sign  of  0jr.  If  (^J?)'  be  a 
maximum,  and  (f>x  be  then  n^ative,  4fx  is  a  minimum ;  since  (page 
132)  the  criterion  is  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  the  magnitude  of 
quantities  is  interpreted  with  reference  to  their  signs.  Thus  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  by  finding  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  (0jp)'  we  might  infer 
that  0x  is  the  one,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  other.  When  the  diff.  co.  of 
(^)',or  20x.^j?,  changes  from  -f  to  — ,  then  <f>'a;  changes  from  +  to 
—  if  0x  be  positive,  but  from  —  to  -)-  if  0x  be  negative.  But  if  <f>x 
itself  change  sign,  passing  through  0,  then  {fx)*  is  a  minimum,*  though 
fx  is  not. 

I  now  take  one  or  two  instances  in  which  there  are  more  variables 
than  one.  (Page  216.) 

150.  Required  a  point  within  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  6,  and  c^ 


*  Show  thai  ia  lueh  a  eaM  ^  and  ^  .0'«  can  nevet  change  sign  togsthsr'when 
#  boReaast,  txespt  from  •«»  to  4*  • 
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the  sum  of  the  distances  from  which  to  the  Terticei  is  a  minimum,    l^et 

the  distances  he  p,  9,  and  r,  as  marked  in  the  figure;  and  let  the 
coordinates  of  the  required  point,  measured  from  A,  he  or  and  y.  Then 
we  have  (tt  being  p-\-q+r) 

r"=:(6cosA— j)*+(68inA — y)*. 

Let  the  angle  made  by  p  and  y  be  0,  let  that  of  q  produced  and  y  be 
Y^,  and  that  of  r  and  y  be  x*    ^^  hayt  then 

dp       X        .     ,     dp  .    dq  .     ^     dq 

^=-=Mn0.  ^=co80.  ^=-smY^,  ^=-co.Y.. 

dr  dr 

dx  ^  dy  * 

du 

— =0  gives  sin  0 — sin  y^ — sin  x=Of     or  8*^  0— sin  Y^:=sin  x- 

du. 

-^=0  • . .  COS0  — co8Y^+cosx=0,    or  COS0— C08y=: — cosx- 

Add  the  squares  of  the  last  equations  in  each  line,  and  we  have 
cos  (yr — ^)= J,  or  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  p  and  q  is  60®, 
whence  the  angle  of  p  and  q  is  120^  Similarly,  it  may  be  proved  that 
the  angles  otp  and  r,  and  of  q  and  r,  are  each  120®. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  along  process  to  apply  the  criterion 
of  distinction  between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum ;  but] it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  a  minimum  does  exist  and  no  maximum.  Let  the  student 
now  prove  that  the  point  at  which  p*4-9*+r*  is  a  minimum  is  the  point 
of  intersection  of  lines  drawn  from  the  vertices  to  the  bisections  of  the 
opposite  sides,  or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle. 

151.  What  is  the  greatest  space  which  can  be  inclosed  in  a  quadri- 
lateral figure,  three  of  whose  sides  are  a,  6,  and  c,  in  order  of  contiguity. 
Let  0  be  the  angle  of  h  and  c,  and  f  that  of  a,  and  the  diagonal  inter- 
secting a  and  b :  then  the  area  is 

ti  =  J  6c  sin  ^+i  aV  (6*+c*—  26c  cos  6)  .sin  ^, 

which  is  certainly  a  maximum  with  respect  to  0  when  0  ia  a  right  angle. 
It  would  require  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree  to  deter- 
mine 0 ;  but  similar  reasoning  with  respect  to  f^  the  angle  of  c  and  the 
diagonal  intersecting  a  and  0,  will  show  that  Y^  must  be  a  right  angle. 
Consequently  the  four-sided  figure  must  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  of 
which  the  side  not  given  is  the  diameter. 

It  may,  however,  very  easily  be  shown  that  1.  when  all  the  sides  of  a 
figure  are  given,  the  greatest  figure  is  that  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle ;  2.  that  when  all  the  sides  but  one  are  given,  the  greatest  figure 
is  that  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  which  the  unknown  side  is  the  diameter. 
Let  a,  6,  o,  &c.  be  the  sides,  and  let  (a  6  c  d),  for  instance,  mean  the 
diagonal  which  sepairates  a,  6,  c,  d  from  the  rest  of  the  figure.  Then 
the  figure  ahc  (ii6r)  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle ;  for  if  not  a,  6,  c  could 
move  on  {ahc)^  all  the  rest  of  the  figure  remaining,  so  that  ahc  {ahc) 
should  increase.  Similarly,  bed  (bed)  can  be  inscribed  in  some  circle. 
Now  there  is  but  one  curcle  which  can  contain  the  triangle  6c  (6c), 
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which  18  eommon  to  both  the  preceding  quadrilaterals:  bo  that 
the  same  circle  must  contain  abc  {abe)  and  bed  (^ecQ,  or  abed  (abed)  is 
inscribed  in  a  circle.  Similarly,  abcde  (abode)  must  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  and  so  on.  So  much  for  the  figure  of  which  all  the  sides  are 
given :  now  if  one  side  a;  be  at  our  pleasure,  let  p  and  q  be  the  con- 
tiguous sides  (given) ;  then  whatever  jp  may  be,  the  gpreatest  figure  can 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  Now  in  the  triangle  xp  (xp)  the  angle  of  (px) 
and  p  must  be  a  right  angle ;  for  if  not,  the  rest  of  the  figure  remaining 
the  same  xp(xp)  could  be  increased  by  altering  Xy  so  that  the  angle 
mentioned  should  become  a  right  angle.  Consequently  ^r  is  a  diameter 
of  the  circle. 

It  is  the  condition  of  a  polygon's  inscription  in  a  circle  that  its  suc- 
cessive angles  should  be  capable  of  being  represented  as  follows. 
Suppose  the  figure  to  be  of  seven  sides,  and  let  or,  /),  y,  3,  5,  ^,  17,  be  any 
■even  angles  whose  'sum  is  two  right  angles.  Then  all  seven-sided 
figures  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle  are  contamed  among  those 
which  have  for  their  angles 

«+i3+y+a+£,  /3+r+^+5+4:,  y+^+«+f+i7,  a+5+f+i7+« 
«+<:+i7+«+A    ^+i?+«+i3+y,    u+«+/S+y+a. 

When  the  figure  has  an  even  number  of  sides,  the  preceding  shows  that 
the  sum  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  angles  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  second,  fisurth,  six^,  &c. 

Examples  on  the  remaining  subjects  of  Chapter  VIII.  will  be  found 
in  the  two  following  chapters.     I  now  proceed  to  Chapter  IX. 

152.  Any  one  function  of  x  may  be  considered  as  a  function  of  any 
other  function  of  x :  thus,  if  ysz^j?,  2= yrx,  the  elimination  of  x  gives  a 
relation  between  y  and  «,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  y=x^' 

Let  y  and  z  be  two  functions  of  x  which  vanish  together,  and  such 
that  z  :  y  can  be  expanded  in  the  form  A+A,2r+ A,s'4-  •  • .  • :  then  P 
being  any  other  function  of  a?,  which  may  be  transformed  into  a  function 
of  either  y  or  2,  it  follows  that  when  z=0 


) 


cTP      d"~'     idV  f  z  V] 

-7-;  =:^-;;3j.  I J-.  (  — )  f.     (Called  Burmann's  Theorem. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  first  to  prove  the  following : 
Let  z  :  y^=^t\  then,  when  «=:0, 

-^;^=n(n-l)....(n-r+l)— ^;^; 

^"^  dF'^^-d^J^d?^'^^' 

Since  f=:A+AiZ+ At**+ ....  we  know  that  <*"'  must  take  the  form 
B+Bi«+ and  y'  r  is  z'  <""',  or  Bz'+Biz'+H ,  which  diffe- 
rentiated with  respect  to  z,  n  times  following,  n^being  >r,  the  only  term 
independent  of  z  is  that  obtained  from  B,»_  z*,  which  gives  n  (71  —  1 ) . . . 
2.1  B,_„  when  «=  or  >r,  and  0  when  n'<,r.  But  B„«r  is  the  coeflBi- 
cient  of  z"*'  in  the  development  of  r"%  or  the  value  of  the  (n — r)th 
diC  ca  of  ^*^'' divided  by  l,2.3.*t(n— r),  whenzsO.  Consequently 
(when  z=:0) 
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dz*      ^       dz*       ^1.2....(7i— 0'     rf«^ 
==n(n— 1). . ..(n—r4-l)     .  '      . 


Again,  y'-_=-ny'r  '  x=^  <^^  X  =r- 


«' 


ciz  d^  dr      n^T        dz 

=  -^ 2' (B|+2B,z+3B,s*+ )  =-^  (B|«'+2B,«'^+  .-..); 

which  with  all  its  diff.  co.  up  to  the  rth  exclusive,  vanishes  with  z.  If 
then  n  be  greater  than  r,  the  (n — l)th  diff.  co.  of  the  preceding  is 
reduced,  when  a;=0,  to  (»  :  7i— r)  x  (n— I) ....  2 . 1  X  (n — r)  B».r»  or  to 
n(n  — 1)...  2.1  B«^,  which  has  been  found  above.  Consequently 
(when  2=0) 

and  the  same  is  =0,  when  n=:  or  <r. 

By  Maclaurin's  theorem  P=Po+P'«.y+P"o(y*:  2)+ where 

P^  P  0  are  the  values  of  P,  considered  as  a  function  of  y,  and  its  diff. 
CO.  with  respect  to  y,  when  y=0,  which  gives  also  2=0.  Multiply  by 
<*«  and  di£ferentiate  n  times  following  with  respect  to  jt,  which  gives 

which,  when  3~0,  is  the  sune  as 

all  the  following  terms  disappearing,  by  the  preceding  theorem.  Again, 
multiplying  P  by  tf .^ :  dz^  and  difi'erentiatiug  n — 1  times  with  respect 
to  Zf  we  have 

which,  when  s=0,  it  the  B&me  as 

which  has  one  term  less  than  the  preceding,  since  D*  (y'  f)  does  not 
vanish  until  r>n,  while  D*~*(y'Dr)  vanishes  when  r  is  equal  ton* 
We  then  evidently  have  (when  <=:0) 

which  is  the  theorem  above  stated. 

For  instance,  let  2  =:«*— 1,  y=:x—l,  which  both  vanish  when  xsli 
and  taniih  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.    Let  Psi^,  we  have  then  < 
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teap+i=V(i+*)+i;  P=(i+yr=(i+0'; 

^=2a(2a-l)(l+y)--;  ^  (^i«)=i(al+*)- {^ (1+2+1}*) 

=a(a-l)(l+2rMV(l+0  +  l}'+«(l+^r'^^^|^ 

when  jt=l,  and  y=0,  and  2=0,  the  first  becomes  2a  (2a — 1),  and  the 
second  4a  (a— l)+-2ay  which  are  evidently  equal. 

153.  Required  the  expansion  of  y^j:  in  powers  of  0x.  Let  a  be  one 
of  the  roots  of  ^r,  and  let  ^=02*,  jc=j?— a.  Consequently,  y  and  z 
ranish  ti^ether,  and  in  the  nitio  (page  173)  of  0'a  to  1,  which  is  finite, 
unless  there  be  two  or  more  roots  equal  to  a,  or  unless  ^ 'a  is  infinite  : 
exclude  these  cases.     Again,  since  ^sj7 — a,  we  have 

dx  '^  dz  '  dv  "^  dz*     dx*  ^dz  dz  '  dx'^  c/z*' 

the  bracketed  diff.  co.  standing  for  the  values  when  y=0,  or  when 
j=«.    But 

\dtr  J     \dz^\  dz     0jr"  ))' 

in  which  x  is  a+z:  which  is  not  altered  by  writing  x  for  z  in  the 
symbols  of  differentiation.    We  have  then 

.  /y'«(x-a)\  ,       d  /iffx(x-ay\  ((frr)* 


(^  /yx(x:ifO»\  (0f  )• 

'*'dx«V      (0-f)'      j  2.3  ■*■••'•* 


X  being  made  =a  in  the  coefficients  of  <px,  (<^x)',  &c.  Observe,  that 
these  coeflicients  are  results  independent  of  or,  though  written  so  as  to 
show  how  they  arc  obtained  from  x, 

154.  Show  that  the  preceding  becomes  Taylor's  theorem  when 
^^x — Oy  and  also  that  Lagrange*s  theorem  may  be  deduced  from 
Burmann*8,  by  making  z=:a;— a,y=(.r  — a)  :  0x« 

155.  Required  the  development  of  y^^"**  in  powers  of  x,  (/r^x  being 
the  inverse  function  of  ^jt,  or  0  (^-'j'jsx.  Write  ^"^x  for  x  in  the 
preceding,  and  we  have 

^^        ^\     (fr)     r^dx\     (0x)«     )2, 


•  •  •  • 


*  ^\  <pi  J,     dJ!\  fx  J  2  ^dx!'\  ^x  J  2.8^   • 
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For  example,  let  ^:=:(«r— a)  r^,  then  to  find  tfr^x  is  the  same  aa  find- 
ing y  in  the  equation  j?=  (^ — a)  r^ :  and  the  theorem  gives 

1 56.  If  X  and  i/>x  vanish  together,  we  have 

^         V**/        di?\fc/     2  ^dji^\<^J  2.3  * 

making  a?=0  in  the  coefficients.  Let  0x:=  ax+ &!?■ + ca« + er*  + . . . . , 
so  that  the  determination  of  (fr^x  is  equivalent  to  finding  x  in  terms  of  « 

from  w=aj?+6cr*+ as  in  page  157.     We  have  then  (x-t-0*)"= 

(a-f  6r4- . . . .  )~*,  which  can  he  expanded  in  positive  powers  of  x,  unless 
a  he  r=0  (an  excluded  case.)  The  value  of  the  (n— l)th  diff.  co.  of 
(a+bx+  • . .  O^j  when  <r=0,  evidently  results  from  the  term  which 
contains  *""',  (say  A,-iap*~*)>  and  is  (n— l)(n  — 2)  ..  ..1  A^i. 
Dividing  this  by  1.2.3....7I,  and  multiplying  by  jf ,  we  have  A«.i 
jf-r-n  for  the  general  term  of  ^"^j?.  Now  in  (64.)  we  have  found  Uie 
development  of  the  powers  of  a+bx+  •. ,,  when  a=l,  whence  if  in 
that  development  we  write  — n  for  n,  6 :  a,  c:a^  &c.  for  6,  c,  &c., 
and  multiply  the  whole  by  a~^,  we  shall  have  the  development  of 
(a+bx+  ,,. .  )"•.  Let  P,»,,  denote  the  coefficient  of  oT  in  the  develop- 
ment of  (a+6j?+ . . .  .)"*,  and  we  have  (64.) 

Po,.=l:a;  P,.,  =  -26:a';  P,.3=-^+^ 

__4«     206c     206'  5/     15(26g-fc«)     105  ^c     706* 

*^^*""     "^"^  o^  "   a^  '  ^'''^^<f'^  7^  ?~  +  "^ 

p     _  _6£      21  (2ft/+2c<;)      56 (Sb^ej-Sbc*)      126 (46V)      2526* 
p     _  _7A      28(26g4-2r/'4-g*)      84  (36y-h66cg-f  c*) 

210(46'e+6  6^c*)      462(56^c)      924  6* 

But  0-»^=Po,ix+^P,.,x»+ip...  x>+ip^,  '*+5P*.»  '*+....; 

whence  we  have  the  following  result :  if 

u=aT+ba^+cj!'+ex^+fx*+gji*+ltj^+ .... 

Then        jr=-— 6  -^H-  (•26«  -  ac)  ii  -  (56»— 5a6c+aV)~ 
a        a  a*  c' 


+  (146*-21o6"if+3««26e-hc»-a»/)  ^ 


-(426»— 84a6*c+28a«6*e+6c«— 7a"6/+ctf+o*^)-^ 


+  (1826;-830fl6*c+30a«  46»e  +  66V— 12<j?36y+66c«-hc' 
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—  &c.  +  Ac.  —  &c. 

Thig  agrees  with  page  158,  as  far  aa  the  latter  goes. 

157.  Returning  to  Burmann'a  theorem,  let  .v=:^x,  z^x^^  4^  ^°^  X*' 
haying  a  common  root  a,  and  vanishing  in  a  finite  ratio.  It  is  required 
to  expand  fx  in  powers  of  0j.  Transform  i'=xx  into  xiz^'^z^  then 
"^x  and  <f>x  made  Unctions  of  z  are  V^x"**  *°^  ^~'*'     -^'^^ 

158.  We  proceed  to  some  exercises  on  the  separation  of  the  symbols 
of  operation  and  quantity,  (page  163.) 

If  a+aia?4-a,T*+..  ..=fr,  by  0A.5  we  mean  to  represent  a6+ 
Ox  ^4'as  A'6+ .  • . . « where  A6,  A'6,  &c.  are  differences  formed  from  6, 
6|,  h^  &c.     Thus  A'A  means  6,— 3A,+36i— 6,  (page  77.) 

(a+jF)(a— jp)=a*— a:*:  required  the  exhibition  of  the  meaning  and 
proof  of  the  theorem  (a+A)(a— A)6=a«6 — A«6.  By  (a — A)  6  we 
mean  that  the  operation  performed  on  h  is  the  subtraction  of  its  differ- 
ence from  its  ath  multiple;  which  gives  ab—Lh  or  a6— &i+6.  On 
this  the  operation  a  4- A  is  to  be  performed,  which  gives 

a(aA-6|+6)  +  (a6|— 6,+6,)— (a6-6i-f  6),  or  a«i>— (6,— 26i+6), 

which  is  a*b^A*b,  or  (a* — A*)  6. 

159.  /A.O"  represents  a  finite  number  of  operations ;  being 

a  +  fl,  AO"+a,  A*0"+ +a,A-0"+a,+i  A"+»0»+ . . . ., 

in  which  (38.)  all  the  terms  after  a"  A**  0*  vanish. 

160.  HerscheVs  Theorem*  Let  it  be  required  to  develope  /(O  in 
powers  of  jr.  This  might  be  done  by  Maclaurin's  theorem,  or  by  malcing 
^:=logx  and  a=l,  in  (153.)  But  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
theorem  to  exhibit  the  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  differences  of  the 
powers  of  nothing,  operated  on  in  a  manner  depending  on  the  form  of 
the  function  /.    By  Taylor's  theorem 

Cfi*— 1)«  ffi'—lV 

/r=/l+/'l  (6'-l)+/'l  ii-^  +/-!.  i!-^4. .. .. 

/AO        AO"  \     Pl/A*0»         A'O'  \ 

/"I  /  A«0»  A'O*  \ 

■^"aTi  VTTO '^"•"IXsTl  "^"^  •••  V  "•■•••• ' 

from  which,  if  we  pick  out  the  coefficient  of  a;",  we  find 

J?"  t  AO"  A*0"  A"0"      1 

T:dr:rn  {f'  ■<^'+f''-T+f"'T:2^  •  •  •  •  +/"'i  iTyl-n}- 

*  Given  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  Examphs  of  the  Caicuim  of  Differencet, 
page  66. 

X2 
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Carry  on  the  series  in  brackets  ad  infinUum^  and  no  difference  is  made, 
since  A*^^*  0*=:0  in  all  cases.  In  this  case  the  operations  performed  on 
O'are 

|/1  +/!  •  A+/'l  ^+   •  •  •  }  0".  abbreviated  into /(I  +  A)  .0*,  whence 

/5'=/l+/(l+A)0.x+/(l+A)0«.|^+/(l+A)0".^+ 

This  theorem  may  be  used  either  to  discover  unknown  series  by  means  of 
the  differences  of  nothing,  or  to  establish  relations  between  those  differ- 
ences by  means  of  known  series. 

161.  The  fullowing  method  of  demonstration*  exhibits  the  preceding 
theorem  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  The  several  terms  j:*,  x', 
^., . .,  considered  as  particular  cases  of  af^  may  be  represented  by 
:t',  (1  +  A)  j:*,  (1-j-  A)*  j^,  &c.     Hence  Maclaurin*s  theorem  becomes 

<}>jr=0O.x'+0'O.(H-A)i»+^^"O.(l  +  A)«j*+..., 
={0O+0'O.(l  +  A)  +  l0"O(l+A)'+....}x», 

which  may  be  abbreviated  into  <{>  (1-f  A).x*. 

Now  a:*=:a*+  log  J.  a +- (log  T)'.a*+  . . .,  on  which,  if  the  operation 
^  (1 + A)  be  performed,  a  being  then  made  =0,  we  have 

^jr=0(l  +  A).(y»+0(l  +  A)OMogx+0(l  +  A).O*.^^— +...., 

in  which,  if  we  write  e*  for  x,  we  have  the  theorem  of  the  hist  article. 

162.  Show  that    ^.  {/x  (^)"}  =/(  1  +  A) .  0"  when  *= 1 . 

163.  Required  the  expression  of  BernoulU*s  numbers  in  terms  of  the 
differences  of  nothing.  By  definition,  U.,  the  7ith  such  number,  is  the 
coefficient  of  a:"-r-[w]  in  the  development  of  x  :  (€' — 1)  ;  and  ( 17.)  the 

inthatof  1  :  (6'+l)i8 -B,+,(2-^>— l):(ii+l). 
[<'+l)i  the  same  coefficient  is  /(1-f  A)0*  or 


coefficient  of  Jt^-r^VL, 
But,  fV  being   1  : 


{1  :  (2+ A)}  0%  whence  we  have 

_       n+1  1  n+1     /O-     AO-    A«0*        +A'0-\ 

since  A"^'  0%  A"''^*0',  &c.  are  all  equal  to  nothing.  It  is  necessary  to 
retain  0" :  2,  for  though  it  vanishes  when  n  is  >0,  yet  when  n=:0, 
0*=ly  which  makes  the  preceding  scries  perfectly  general.  And  since 
B.4.|=:0,  whenever  n+1  is  an  odd  number  greater  than  1,  or  when- 
ever n  is  an  even  number,  we  must  have 

AO*"      A*0«"     A'0«-  A*"©'-    ^     ,       ^, 

To  verify  this,  when  2/i=6,  we  have 

*  Given  by  8ir  W.  Ilauiltoa  in  the  fnutt.  /Zoy.  Irink  Atni* 
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1  _62      540  _1560      1800      720_ 

2  4   "^  8  16    "*"  32         64"*" 

For  the  value  of  Bn  (n=:7)  we  have 
8 


255 


i  «  1  +i??      l^  +5152   ,lgSOO     15120     5040t_ 1^ .' 

I      4*^   8    ""  16  32  64    "^   128        256)""     80* 


164.  Show  from  x :  (6'— 1),  or  logs' :  (f*— 1),  that 

AO*     A"0"  A»0* 

For  instance         5*=  — rr  +-^ r-  +  7-= 


2*3       4*5         30 

165.  Required  the  development  of  co8(a£').  Here  /crrcosajr, 
/(I + A)=:  cos  (a + oA) =008  a  •  cos  aA — sin  a .  sin  aA,  or 

/(l+A)=cosfl(^l g-  +_«....  j 

cos  (a6')=cos  a  r)-  (cos  a. 0— a  sin  a)  x 
+(co8a.0'— o'— aBina)---+ 

This  may  he  readily  verified  hy  Maclaurin's  theorem ;  hut  the  deve- 
lopment is  easier  hy  this  method,  with  the  tahle  in  (38.)>  than  hy  the 
direct  use  of  that  theorem. 

166.  If /6'=*^,  it  may  he  shown  that  {log(l  +  A)}-0"=0  in  all 
cases,  except  when  n=0,  in  which  case  it  is  =1 .2.3. .  •  .a.  Also,  if 
/x=j%  it  follows  that  (1  +  A)*0"=a"  for  all  values  of  a,  which  was 
known  before  in  the  case  of  whole  and  positive  values.    Thus 

(l  +  A)-*0-=:0-—  A0*+  A'O"— ....±A"0"=(— 1)" 

(1  +  A)-«0"=:0«-2AO"+8A«0-— .. ..  ±(n+l)  A-O-srC— 2)-. 

167*  The  preceding  result  is  even  true  when  the  exponent  is  incom- 
mensurable or  impossible.  Thus,  the  second  of  each  of  the  following 
pairs  verifies  the  first. 

(1+A)vs^0«  =  0*+V7.A0«+V1^*^^  A^O* 
(V7-)=V7+V75^.2 

(1  +  A)»+^^0*=0H(1  +V^)  A0*+  (1  +  V^)  -^  A 

(i+V^)«=i+/ri+V^- 1. 

168.  The  following  prq)08itions  may  be  easily  proved  by  con- 
ndering  the  functions  of  £',  in  which  the  operations  set  down  will  be 
ooefiEidents. 
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{(Iogl+A)'./A}0'=a(a— l)....(a-n+l){/A}.O*- 
{/.(l+A)•}.0•=n•{/(l+A)}0- 
{/(l+A)+/(l+A)-»}0•-'=0         {/(1+A)-/(1  +  Ar}a*=:0. 

Thus,  in  the  second  instance,  the  first  side  is  the  coefficient  of  x*  :  [a] 
in  the  expansion  of  ft*^  which  is  vt  X  the  same  coefficient  in  that 
of/fi*. 

169.  To  express  a  function  of  differences  as  a  function  of  diff.  co. 
Let  u  be  a  function  of  .r,  and  let  tt=:^j,  t<i=^  C^+A),  Ua=:^  (x+2A)y 
&c.,  from  which  let  differences  be  taken,  namely  Av=Ui — u,  A^u= 
Ut— 2i/i+i^  &c.    Let /A.u  be  the  function  in  question,  that  is, /A 

being  a+fliA+o»A*+ ,  /A.v  means  afi+^iAii+atA'u-f  .... 

Then,  Au  being  (g*"*— 1)  w  (page  165)  we  have 


/A.M=/(6*°-l).u={/0+/A.0.AD+/A.0»^+. .  ..  } 

Hence  aM+aiAtt  +  atA'M4-. . .  .=/D.«+/A.O  -j-h 

dx 

/A.O«d«u        /A.O'cyi. 
"^     2      dx«     "^  2.3    (/x»     ■*■ 


tf. 


fOrza,    /A.O=ajAO,    /A.O*=aiAO'+a,A«0*,     &c. 

170.  To  determine  flU,+  aia,+i4-a,w,+,+ ....  in  terms  of  diffierences 
and  diff.  co.  of  u,.  Here  the  total  operation  performed  on  v«  is 
a+fliCl+A)  +  fl,(l  +  A)*+-...,or/(l+A),  or/€^     Hence 

/"I 
ai/,+a,i/,+i+  . . .  .=/l  .u+/'l .  Au,+i~-  A*  ti,+  .... 

-n  iz4.m4.A^  Q^u     /(l-fA).OM'u     /(1  +  A)0'(fu 
=/l.u+/(l  +  A).0-+ 2 3?+— 273— 5?+ 


171.  Let  '^x:=^^x  +  0(*  +  l).a  -f  <^(t+  2).a«+ :  then 

Y/a:={  l+a(l  +  A)+ }  0j=:1  :  (1— a— aA)0.r. 

1      A 

Let  A=a  :  (I— a),  then  V'lr^-  ; ;-T0«r« 

a  I — AA 


«'"x 


AA0"4- A*A*0* 
(1-a)  Vrjr=<^x-fAAO.0^J4-  g        —  f'^ 

AAO'+A*A*OHA»A'0'   ,,„ 


2.3 


^'"x+  .... 


172.  The  coefficients  in  Y^x  are  these  in  the  expansion  of  1  :  (I  —of), 
and  if  a=l  the  expression  fails  to  give  a  series  in  a  finite  form.     To 

find    the    sum   of   the  terminating  series    ^x4'0(x+l).a+ 

+0  (x+y— I)  a»"*,  we  have  evidently  fx—f  (x-^y)  .a»,  and 

(l-a)ifx-y(x+y).a>'}=(0j:-a%)^AAO(^'x— o'^'Cx+y)) 
+ 5 ify-(^fix+y))  +  . . . . 
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But  if  a=— 1,  or  A= — ^,  the  expression  iu  1 17.)  gives 

<ta     3B,  .,       15B,   ,^     83B,^, 
^         2        2    ^         [4]  ^  W 

1  .        1  ^,    .  1  *'"J?     3  0'x 
=  5*x~j0x+^— _-  +  .... 

fr-0(x+l)+...±0(j+y-l)=l{^±^(x+y)}-i{^'jr±f  (x+y)} 

lV'x±1/^'ix-^y)     30-j±0-(x+y) 

2  2.3.4  2     2.8.4.5.6    +•'••» 

the  counterpart  of  (69.)  :  verify  it  from  what  precedes. 
113.  If  j;  be  a  great  number,  show  from  the  last  that 


ar(x-f2) (J+2y)_ 


(x+l)..,.(.+2y-l)==^<^'^+'y'^^>  "^^^y- 
j-h2  J -4-4  «+2y    _     / 


9  nearly. 


x-f  1    «+3   a:-f5  x+2y+l      V  J:+2y+2 

114.  If  the  value  of  yx  in  (171.)  be  reduced  to  a  simple  function  of 
a  and  i,  it  will  become 

0x+0(j+l)a+0(j  +  2)  «•+...  =^ **+7r-^^^'j? 

g+g'  0^^j      g-f  4a*-fg»0^^^x      g+ll««+lla'4-g'  0'"^^ 


(l-g)»   2     •    (1— g)*      2.3  '  (1— g)*  2.3.4 

g + 26g* + 66o» + 26a* + g*     0'* 


(1— gy  2.3.4.5 


+ 


115.  In  the  result  of  (69.)  we  may  observe  that  the  series  contains  a 
part  which  does  not  depend  on  x,  but  only  on  the  specific  value  07=0, 
and  which  is  in  fact  an  arbitrary  constant  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms, 
depending  on  the  beginning  of  the  series.     Calling  it  C,  we  have 

^'        ^•^^^  2^'^6  2       30  2.3.4^         *. 

where  the  constant  of  the  integral  is  also  contained  in  C.  We  shall 
now  show  how  to  use  this  series,  which  is  most  available  in  cases  where 
the  diff.  CO.  of  y.  diminish  rapidly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  2y« 
ends  with  y«.|. 

176.  lUqaired  1+^  +-^+ ....  +(7^i);=^^- 

-1     p./.dr     11       n     1     ,n(n+l)(n+2)    1 

^**-^"*"-'*«     2  ^~12  «•+'■*■  120  a-* 

Add  1 :  J*  to  both  sides,  and  we  have 

, ,  +i._n I 4. i !!_  ,  n (n-H)(«+2) 

T....T^-^    (n-l)j!»-''*'2jf      12x'+'"^       120x^ 

ncq>t  only  when  n=l,  in  which  case  the  two  first  tenns  are  C+logx. 


•  •  • 
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To  determine  C  we  must  calculate  one  value  of  both  aides  of  the 
equation  in  some  particular  case :  thus,  if  n=  1,  and  if  we  take  the  case 
of  xrz  10,  we  shall  Gnd  by  calculation  2*9289683  for  the  first  side;  aud 
therefore 

2'9289683=:C+1ok10+ h ..... 

which  gives  C='5M2151  Cog  10  being  2*3025851) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  series  of  reciprocals  of  whole  numbers,  when  x  is 
considerable^  increases  with  the  (Naperian)  logarithm  of  the  last  number, 
nearly. 

m.  Let  the  series  be  log  I  +log  2+ ....  +log  (x— 1)=2  logx. 

logl  +  ...+logx=C  +  (logx.x— x)+~logx+— — —  ^^  .... 

In  this  case  we  have  already  shown  (126.)  that  the  preceding  approaches 
to  log  (^(2irx).x'g  •)  or  logiy(2ir)+-logx+xlogx-x:  consequently 
C=log^2V}  and 

1.2.8....x=V(2ir*)x'f"^l«»'"360H^'  •• 

1 78.  Show  that  ai^t/, — a,A'».-f  OsAHi^  —  .  • . . 

rrffiAw,.! — A^i  A't/,.|-f  A*<Z|AHi,.s — . . . . ; 

A'  A* 

and  also  that   a^x + fl|0'x .  A + a,0"x  -5- + Oi  0'"jc  ^-^  +  . .  • . 

=«0(x+A)+ A<i0'(jr+A).A+A»fl0"(x+A)  — + . ... 

179.  To  expand  A"y,  by  means  of  differences  which  can  be  obtained 
without  using  y,+x,  y,+„  &c. 

A-y.=A-(l+A)-.y.=(l+A).{^4-(l-i^)}"y. 

=:A"y^.+nA*+'y.^i  +»^A"+»y,^+... . 

180.  In  (61.)  it  IB  shown  that 
,-;^^=l+V.,+V.x.+V.,.+ . . .  .{V.=l.  V.=  -1.  &c.}. 

For  X  write  x :  (1— j),  whence  the  first  side  becomes 

X  l-ViX-fV.x'-.... 

or  • :  whence 


(l-x)log(i-jr)'  ^'  i-x 
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=  l-x+Vi  jr+V, (j5»+a:»+ . .. .  )  + V,  («»+2j?*+8a:»+ . . . .) 
+V4(j:*+ar»+6x-+ ..  ..)+Vj(r'+4j:«+10j^+. . . .) 
=1-(1-V,)x+V,j^+(V.+V.)x-+(V4+2V,+V.)x* 
+  (V,+3V,+3V,+V0  ^+  (Ve+4V,+  6V,+4V,+ V.)  x«+  . . . . ; 
whence  V,+V,=— V„    V,+2V,+V,=V„    &c. 

181.  In  (67.) >  nfVV'^  "^^^^  expanded  in  a  series,  the  variable 

part  of  which  was  (y,,^y^  y(.-i)«=y*Mi  &c ) 

2y.+V,y,+V,Ay.+V,A«y,+V,A*y,+ 

which  (179.)i8  2y.+V»y,+V.(Ay,«»+A«y...+A»y,^+...,) 

+V,  (A«y^+2A»y,.,+3A*y^+ . . . .) 
+V,(A»y^,+  3A*y..a6A*y^+....) 

+ 

==2y,+V»y,+V,  Ay,.,  +  (V,+V,)  A»y^+(V,+2V,+V.)  A'y..,+. . . 

=  2y-+V.y,+V.Ay^,-V,A'y^+V,A*y^-V,A*y^+.... 
Jcnning  to  this  the  constant  part,  the  same  as  in  (fi9.)f  we  have 

J/o-y*  <^=Z  y..+V»  (y^-y,)  +V,  (Ay„^-Ayo)- V,  (A«y,^«+A«yo) 

+V,(A'y.^-A«y,)-.V,(A*y.^+A*yo)+.... 

If  the  limits  of  the  integral  be  a  and  a+nd,  we  have,  by  similar 
reasoning, 

^/:^"*y,dr=:y.+y.+.+  ....  +yH^(.-i)#+ Vj  (y.+M-y-)+  •  - . .    ' 

The  use  of  this  theorem  in  approximating  to  the  values  of  definite 
integrals,  is  called  the  method  of  quadratures^  from  its  most  obvious 
application  being  the  determination  of  the  area  of  a  curve  in  square 
units,  which  is  the  arithmetical  problem  answering  to  the  quadrature  of 
a  curve,  or  the  determination  of  a  square  which  is  equal  to  its  area.  The 
two  first  terms,  V,  being  J,  make  up iy«+y«+#+. . .  •  +iya+iiii  and  the 
theorem  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

/:'^y,^*=(4y«+y*+#+y«+»+ ....  +y-+(,-i)«+iy-f«0  o 

0  B  IQ  0 

(Ay.+.^- AyO— rr  (A«  ya+,#-«.+ A«  y.)  — — -  (A'y.+.^- A»y.) 


(A*y,,H.^.+ A*  y.)-^7rT^  (A»y.+.,.5.- A*yJ- 


160       Jt*^*  •       ^'^     60480 

182.  As  an  example  of  the  preceding,  in  a  case  which  can  easily  be 
verified,  we  propose  to  findyiogxdo?  from  j?-=:ll  to  x=20.  We  have 
then  a=ll,  nOn=9,  let  n=:9,  9^1.  Taking  a  table  of  hyperbolic 
logarithmsi  we  find  the  following  logarithms  and  differences : 
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No. 

Log- 

A+.             A«-. 

1 

A»+. 

A*—. 

A»+. 

11 

... 

1                    ( 
2*39789527,0«0S701138  0-00696867  0*00103393 

0-00021429 

0-00005540 

12 

2-48490665  0*08004271  0-00593474  0-00081964  0-0001 5889:0-00003859 

13 
14 

2-56494936  0-07410797,0-0051 1510,0-00066075  0-00012030  0-00002755 
2-63905733.0*06S99287iO-0044543J,0«00054045  0-00009275|0-000020<)5, 

15 

2-70805020 

0-06453852 

0-  00391390,0  •  00044770  0  -  00007270 

0-00001407 

16 

2-77258872 

0-06062462  0*00346620  0-00037500 

0-00005773 

17 

2-83321334 

0-05715842  0-00309120'0-00031727 

18 

2-89037176 

0-05406722 

0-00277393 

19 

2-94443898 

0-05129329 

20 

2-99573227 

i  log  ll+log  12+ +log  19+i  log  20 

-{0-05129329~0*08'701138}-rl2 

-  {  -  •00217393— -00696861  }-^24 
-19  {•00031121— -001 03893}4-720 

-  3  {  — -00005113— •00021429}-T-160 
— 863  { -00001497  -  •  00005540  }-^60480 


=  24-53439011 
=  +  -00291651 
=  +  -00040594 
=  +  -00001891 
=  4-  '00000510 
=  +      -00000058 


24-53119115 
Now  yiogof  dr=x  log  «— a?,  andyjt log  x  dx=:20  log  20—11  log  11— 9 
= 20  X  2  •  995132214  -11x2'  391895273  -  9=24  •  53119748 ; 

or  the  preceding  approximation  is  true  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

183.  The  smaller  the  value  of  6  in  the  preceding  example,  nO  being 
given,  the  more  nearly  iy.+y.+«+  . . . .  +i  y.^.««  approximates  to  the 
value  of  the  integral.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  divide  0  into  ten  parts, 
and  if  9=1  OX,  then 

iy.+y.+x+ .  -  -  -  +  (y-+iox>  or  y»+4)+y«+iix+  •  •  -  •  -♦■iy.^.l•.A 

is  much  more  near  to  the  required  integral.     The  following  questions 
will  illustrate  this,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  a  useful  theorem. 

184.  Required  the  development  of  u=x:  {(l+*v)"''l}  in  powers  of 


X. 


Here 


«(l+jr)-=j+«;  t/(l+T)-+nu(l+x)-»=l+ti', 


u 


(*) 


(l+j)-+Ar«u«'-*'(i+j)"~'+...+Kw-)fc+llw(l+J^)     =« 


•-*— „(i) 


Let  .r=0,  and  let  U,  U',  &c.  be  the  values  of  t/,  u',  &c.  ;  then 
U'+nU=l  +  U' 


u=i 

n 


2/iU^+n(;i-l)U=0 

3«U"  +  8n  (n- 1)  U'+«  («— l)(rt-2)  U=0 


«-l 


U'= 

2» 

,,_(n-l)Oi  +  l) 


U"= 


6n 


4nU'^^^-6n(n-l)U^^-f4[n,n-2]U^.f[/i,n-3]U=0U^^^=-^'''"^^^"^^^ 
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5nU*'+10n(n    1)  U'"+  . . .  .+[/i,n-4]  U=0 
TTW-.  (n-l)(n+l)(19-n') 

6nl?+15n  (/i-l)  U''+  ....  +[n,n— 5]  U=:0 

4/1 
7/iU'*+2ln(n-l)U'+....+[w,n-6]U=0 
I  TTi_  (n--l)(n4-l)(868--l45«^  +  2n*) 
^^  ^  84^  • 

Applying  Maclaurin'fl  theorem,  we  have 


(l+j?)"— 1      n        2/1  2.6n         2.3.4/t      '      2.3.4.30n 

(n»-l)(9— w')         0^-  l)C863~145;iH  2nO 
2.3.4.5.411  2.3.4.5.6.84n 

Verify  this  series  (I.)  by  making  n:=:2,  when  it  ought  to  become  the 
development  of  1 :  (2-f  ^)  ;  (2.)  by  muldplying  by  7t,  and  diminishing 
n  without  limit,  when  it  ought  to  coincide  with  the  development  (61.)  of 
J :  1(^(1+ J?);  (3.)  by  writing  x:n  for  n,  multiplying  by  n,  and  in- 
creasing n  without  limit,  when  it  ought  to  become  the  development  (16.) 
ofx;(f—l). 

185.  Let  yo9  ^i*  •  •  -y*  be  the  terms  of  a  series,  being  the  several 
values  of  a  function  of  x,  corresponding  to  jrr=0,  jr=6f,  x=:2d,  &c. 
Between  each  of  these  terms  let  n  —  1  terms  be  interposed  following  the. 
same  law,  so  that,  in  fact,  if  the  function  were  (f>x,  and  if  four  terms 
were  interposed,  the  terms  0(a)  and  0(a+9)  with  their  interposed 
terms  would  be 

*(a),  0(«+i^),  0(«+|0).  0(a+|e),  0(a+|e),  ^{a+ef). 

Required  the  total  sum  of  yoi  ^i  •  •  •  •  y«-i»  together  with  all  the  inter- 
posed terms,  including  those  interposed  between  y^i  and  y„  by  means 
0^  ^y>«  the  simple  sum  of  yo+^i+  •  •  •  •  +y«  u  &Q^  difii^nces  taken 
from  the  original  series,  as  if  the  terms  had  never  been  interposed. 

The  following  process  contains  the  most  difficult  instance  which  has 
yet  occurred  of  the  separation  of  the  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity. 
1  shall,  therefore,  follow  it  by  another*  demonstration,  independent  of 
that  principle,  and  the  student  who  can  comprehend  the  first  will  see 
that  it  is  an  abridgement  of  the  second. 

The  function  y„  is  (l  +  A)'.^o>  and  this  whether  x  is  whole  or 
fractional.     Hence  the  sum  of  all  the  terms,  primitive  and  interposed,  is 

{ 1+(1+A)-+ . .  +(1+ A)+(l  +A)'''-+ . .  +(1+A)«+ . . .  +(1+A)""- }yo 

(1  +  A)'— 1                     A           (l  +  Aj'-l 
or  5 yo,  or  ^ — . y., 

(1+A)--1  (1  +  A)--1  : 

*  B«!iag  that  given  by  Mr.  Labbock,  to  whom  this  theorem  in  due.  (^Camb,  Phil. 
TVom.  vul.  iii.  p.  .322.) 
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Now  the  opentkm  (1 + A)'—  1  performed  on  y,  gives  ys-^y^^  and  A"' 
is  the  same  as  2.  Write  1 :  n  instead  of  n  in  the  development  ohtained 
in  the  last  article,  and  substitute  the  expanded  operation  instead  of  the 
condensed  one,  which  gives 

-  (M'-Dd^n'-l)  (^.y^_^.y,)^  (n«-l)(9«»-l)  (^      _^^    ) 
(n«— 1)  (863«*-145n«+2) 


60480/1' 


(A»y,-^»y,)  +  ... 


Here  Xy^  meaning  yo+ •  •  •  • +y*-if  stands  for  A~*(y,— yj:  this 
transformation  is  ohtainoi  as  follows.  The  meaning  of  L"^  (ym^Vii  u 
that  function  which  gives  AA~' (y, — y9)^y*^y9''  where  y^  is  not  a 
constant  with  reference  to  the  operation  A,  as  abundantly  appears  in  the 
preceding  process,  in  which  we  have  Ay«  not  =0,  but  =yi— y*.  If, 
then,  ^  y,  stand  for  the  sum  of  all  terms  up  to  y«_i,  (as  in  page  82,) 
then  A~'  (y,— y«)»  or  A"~*  y,— A**  y^  is  the  preceding  diminished  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms  preceding  y..  that  is,  yo+ .  • . .  +y,-.i.  The 
truth  is,  that  A~*y,  should  stand  for 

y*^i+y,-t+«.-.+yi+yo+y-i+y-i+.. .  >ad.  inf.; 

this  being  the  only  series  which  satisfies  AA"' y,=y,.     Or  the  symbol 
2y,  beginning  firom  y„  and  ending  at  y,.i,  is  A~*  (yM-yJ)* 

180.  The  second  demonstration  is  as  follows.  Let  l:n=i,  then 
y.>  y«f<9  y»+ti9*  •  •  •y»K«-i)i  make  up  y„  followed  by  the  terms  interposed 
between  y«  and  y^^.    Using  the  theorem 

y.+«=y-+*«  Ay.+*i-^  A*y,+ . . . .  ; 
and  summing  the  results,  we  hare  for  the  n  terms  beginning  with  y^ 


ny,+  {i+2i+  .  • .  (fi-1)  1}  Ay,+{i  '-g^+a* 

}A«y.+  .... 


■r — T  •  •  •  • 


..•.+n— li 


.n-lt-1 


Apply  this  to  every  term,  from  y^  to  y^i  inclusive,  and  we  have  for  the 
required  sum 

«2y,+  («+2i+ ....  +(n-l)  0  X^y.+fi  *^+2i-^+ . . . 


•  •  •  • 


+  n->li''     y    ^)2A'y,+ 


But    2Ay.=Ay,+  ....+Ay^i=y,-yo;  SA'y.rrAy,— Ay^  &c, 
and  the  coefficients  are  evidently  those  of  the  powers  of  jc  in 
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1 + (H-T)'+  (1  +x)«+ . . .  +  (I  +*)'-«',  or  ^i5^1»  "  OTW^' 

since  m=l.    Taking  these  coefficientB,  and  writing  1 :  n  for  t,  we  have 
the  Bame  result  as  before. 

187.  It  has  here  sufficiently  appeared,  that  instead  of  2y,  being  made 
an  undetermined  symbol,  by  not  having  a  specified  beginning,  it  would 
Iiave  been  more  agreeable  to  analogy  that  it  should  have  begun  from 
—a,  or  shoald  have  signified  y*_i-f*y»-i+  •  •  •  •  +yo+y~i+ ....  ad 
infinitum.  In  such  a  case  A  and  £  would  have  been  really  convertible 
operations ;  for  A2y,=  (y*+  .  • .  • )  ""  (y*-i+  •  •  •  • )  =y*.  »«<!  ZAy,= 
Ay,.,+ Ay,_,+  ....  =y,— y,-i+y^i-y,-«  + . . . .  =y,.  Tliat  I  may 
not,  however,  depart  from  established  notation,  I  shall  in  future  use 
A"'  y^  as  meaning  the  preceding  series  :  so  that 

i:y,=  A"-*y,-A-»y^,  or  A*"'  (y^-yji 
where  m  may  be  anything  whatever. 

188.  If  in  yo+y.+ ....  +yi+yi+*+  •  •  •  •  +y»-*  we  multiply  by  t  or 
1  :n,  and  increase  n  without  limit,  we  approach  (page  100)  toj^^y^dr. 
Let  this  be  done  with  the  preceding  series,  and  we  shall  obviously 
approach  without  limit  to  the  series  obtained  in  (67.),'  as  it  becomes 
when  ^=1,  nrr*. 

189.  If  we  add  the  term  yj,  to  both  sides,  we  find  for  the  sum  of 
y^yi*  •  •  'y»i  &nd  &11  the  interposed  terms 

« (y«+yi+ .  • . .  +y,)  -^y-  (y.+yo)  ^-yi^  (^y.— ^yo)+ •  .••*••• 

190.  In  the  series  obtained  by  writing  l:n  for  n  iu  (184.)  write 
r:(l  — a:)  for  jr,  and  then  multiply  by  1— or.  This  gives  {A«=n, 
A,=4(n-l),&c.} 

^^        =(1.,)  {a,+A,  34^-A.-^.+A.^^ 

(1— jf)  • — 1 

=A«+(A,-A,)j:-Ai«*+(A»-A,)x» 

— (A4-2A,+A,)i?*+(A,— 3A4+3A,— A,)**- 

But  the  first  side  may  also  be  obtained  by  changing  the  sign  of  n  and 
of  X,  and  then  changing  the  sign  of  the  whole.  The  first  and  third 
operations  compensate  each  other  in  every  term  but  the  second,  and  we 
have 

J =A«— J  (w+1)  X  —  AgJC* — AaJJ*— A4  JT*—  .  •  • 

(l-j)""«-l 

whence  A3-A,=r— A.,  A4— 2As+A8=A4 

Jfe  — 1 
A^+a— *A»+i+A:— -  Ajk— .  •. .  ±ArA,4:A,=  (— !)%+«.     . 

191.  The  series  in  (185.)  requires  terms  following  y„  in  order  to 
construct  the  necessary  differences.  But  it  may  be  reduced  to  another, 
requiring  only  preceding  terms,  by  the  same  process  as  in  (181.)  The 
series  in  question  is 
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A*  2y.+ A|  (y,  -y.)— A,  (Ay,-Ay,) + A,  (A'y.-- A«y.)- .... 

For  Ay^  A'y«  &c.,  sobstiUite  ^,^+ A'y,^+  • . . .,  A*y,^+2A*y_ 
+ &c.,  which  gives 

A;Sy,+A,y,-A.(Ay^,+AV^+ .  .)+A,(AV^+2A»y,^+.  .)—... 
— A,y«+A.Ay«  — A,A'y.  +... 

=A,2y,+ A.y,-A,Ay,.,+(A,-AJAy..-(A4-2A,+A,)A-y^+ . . . 
— Aiy,+A,Ay.  -   A,         A*y.    +  A4  A»y,    -... 

=A,  2y,+ A,  (y,-y.)-A.  (Ay,.,-.Ay.)-A,  (A«y,.,+ A»y,) 

-A,(A»y^-A»y,)-..., 

Or,  making  the  alteration  as  in  ()89.))  we  find  that  the  sum  of  the 

terms  y^  yi««  • .  .y**  with  the  interposed  terms,  is 

fi 1  n*— 1 

« (yo+yi+  ....  +y,) —  (y,+yo) — ^2^  (Ay^»-Ay.) 

'"•-';r-"(^wA-^-<^-"'r-."'-^'>x 


(A»y..,-A*yo) 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  methods  of  obtaining  the  simis  of 
series  connected  with  the  roots  of  unity.  The  nth  roots  of  unity  are  1, 
a,  a*.  •  •  .a""*,  where  a  is 

tvzi  2ir       # — -    .    2*   ,  ,^^    „    ^ 

5"      ,  or  cos hv — 1  sm — .  (page  127,  «c.) 

n  n 

]  92.  Let  So"  stand  for  the  sum  of  the  tnth  powers  of  these  roots, 
then  Sff"*=0  in  all  cases,  except  when  msO,  or  fi,  or  a  multiple  of  n, 
in  which  cases  Sof"=n. 

a   —  1 

but  the  numerator  =0  in  all  cases  for  a""=:  («*)"*==  1"=1.  But  the 
denominator  is  never  =0,  unless  m=0,  or  n,  or  a  multiple  of  ft« 
Except  in  these  cases,  then,  Sa("*=0;  and  in  these  cases  eyerr  term  of 
the  series  is  unity,  or  the  series  is  n.  This  theorem  is  equally  true  of 
negative  powers,  since  a"=:l  gives  «"""=:  1. 

193.  Given  the  equ  ivalent  function  of  a +aiJP+flf«  **+  •••  m  required 
that  of  ap,af'+ff«+,j?*^+ff«+««j:"*^*'+-  •  •  >im<n).     LetfT=a-f  a,x 
+  ....,  and  having  multiplied  both  sides  by  a"*,  0^"*  (a,  /3,  y,  &c 
being  the  nth  roots  of  unity,)  or  «*"""*,  &c.  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
write  OLT  for  x»    Do  the  same  with  /3,  y,  &c. ;  we  have  then 

/?•—  0/3j2=o/3^-+a,  p'^^'  x+ . . .  +a^i3-  jr-+fl^, /J"*' «-+'+ 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Addinff  these  together,  every  term  vanishes  except  those  which  contain 
«*,  1*+',  &c.,  and  we  have 
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S  (^•-"•^ar)=wa«,  j*+«a„^jr+"+  . . . ;  -  S  (a"-"  <pax) 

=a«ar+a*+,  jr**+ .... 

194.  What  i8  1+  +*r5T  +rToi  +  •  • '    '^^®  preceding  theorem 

gives  }  {s'+i''+  2  cos  x}, 

1,  —1,  V — 1>  and  — y  —  1  being  the  fourth  roots  of  unity. 

195.  Required  *«=  1  -f  r.  .  . Tn  +rr^ — :: r;+  • .  •  •»  where 

[696+c]   stands  as  before  for  &(&  +  l). . .  .(6+c).      Multiply  this 
series  by  x*"* :  [A— 1],  and  we  have 

^1  ^-l  .+*-!  ^+ft-l 


[6-1]  [6-1]   •  [a+6-1]   •  [2tf+6~l] 

which,  with  intermediate  terms,  is 

Let  a,  /J,  &c.  be  the  ath  roots  of  unity ;  multiply  the  last  by  «*"*+*, 
/J""*^*,  &c.,  and  substitute  our,  /3x,  8tc.  for  j?.  The  results  added 
together  give  the  series  required  in  a  finite  form ;  and  this  multiplied  by 
[6—1],  and  divided  by  j:*"',  gives  the  original  series. 

196.  The  nth  roots  of  — 1  are  a,  oe",  a*.  • .  .a*^*,  where  1,  or,  a*. . .  • 
a*^^  are  all  the  2nth  roots  of  +1.  And  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the 
mth  powers  of  these  roots  of  ^-1, 

a'^+o^+  ....  +fl/*-'5'",  or  a" -ST--!. 

cr**—  1 

The  numerator,  being  (o^)*— 1  is  =0  when  m  is  a  whole  number, 
positive  or  negative ;  so  is  the  denominator  when  m  is  0,  or  n,  or  a 
multiple  of  n.  But  when  m  is  an  even  multiple  of  v,  each  term  of  the 
series  is  1,  and  when  an  odd  multiple  of  n,  —  I :  consequently  the  sum 
of  the  mth  powers  of  the  nth  roots  of  —1,  is  n,  ^n,  or  0 ;  the  first  when 
m  is  an  even  multiple  of  n  (0  included,)  the  second  when  an  odd 
multiple,  the  third  in  any  other  case. 

197.  Given   0a:=a+fli  j?+aaJ*+. . . .,  required  a^jd^ — (^m^^'^* 

+a«4<-^"'^'"- (»w<n). 

Let  a,  /J,  y,  &c.  be  the  2//th  roots  of  —1,  multiply  ff)x  separately  by 
a*'^*,  /J*""",  &c.,  and  change  x  into  »r,  /3j?,  &c.  The  results  added  toge- 
ther will  give  (rejecting  terms  which  disappear) 

-  So^—  0«a:  =  a^  a?*— fl,^  x-+" + a^+a.  x"+^— . . . 
n 

198.  Required  a,  x — a^ a^-k-OjO^^ . . . . ,  ^jr  being  a-|- ax  jr+ .  • .  •   '^ 
The  cube  roots  of  -1  are  —1,  i+W(-3)=«r,  ^— J  ^(— 3)=/3, 

and  the  required  result  is  one  third  of 
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f>(.-')  ,0{(H4V(-3))x}    »{ft-W(-3))x} 

or       i{*(«*)  +  ^(A«^)} =^{^(»»)-^03j)}-i^(-x). 

Thus  x-^+pp^-....=-e.  jco8^x+V38m5L.xJ_-f-. 

199.  From  the  preceding  it  can  be  shown  that  if  a+Oi  x+  •  •  •  •  can 
be  expressed  in  a  finite  form,  </>Xj  then  also  that  series  can  be  expressed 
in  a  finite  form,  which  is  made  by  allowing  the  first  m  terms  to  stand, 
changing  the  sign  of  the  next  m  terms,  and  so  on ;  changing  the  sign  of 
every  alternate  set  of  m  terms.  And  this  can  also  be  done,  if  only 
every  nth  term  of  the  original  series  be  taken,  and  the  result  separated 
into  parcels  of  m  terms  each,  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate 
sets.  And  the  same  is  true  if  the  terms  of  the  resulting  scries  be 
multiplied  by  6,  6|,  6,,  &c.,  6.  being  any  integral  and  rational  function 
of  n.  So  that,  for  instance,  if  a-f  ^i  x+ . .  • .  be  expressible  in  finite 
terms,  the  following  has  the  same  property  : 

200.  (Chapter  X.)  If  (jix  and  yf/x  have  the  same  limit,  or  if  both 
increase  without  limit,  or  both  diminish  without  limit,  then  of  course 
the  final  tendency  of  0.r  may  be  fbund  from  that  of  y^x,  or  vice  vend* 
And  in  the  case  of  a  finite  limit,  we  may  say  that  0x :  fx  has  the  limit 
unity,  but  we  may  not  say  the  same  'if  both  increase  or  both  diminish 
without  limit.  Thus,  ifx  diminish  without  limit,  a-^-x  and  a+a^  have 
the  limit  a,  and  {a+ji^:  (a+or)  has  the  limit  1 :  but  if  a=0,  x  and  2* 
botli  diminish  without  limit,  but  a^  i  x  also  diminishes  without  limit. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  (fyxi^tx^  if  both  functions  vanish  when  x=a, 
can  always  be  discovered  from  that  of  ff/x :  yft'x,  or  0"jr :  Y^''j:,  &c.,  but  it 
is  only  when  ^xiyftx  has  a  finite  limit,  as  x  approaches  towards  a, 
that  we  can  say  that  {((/x :  Y^'jc} :  {<t>x :  Y'j},  or  {0'x  fx)  :  {^x <f)x)  has 
the  limit  unity. 

201.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  let  us  in  future  use  the  akebraical 
symbols  of  the  limits  of  magnitude,  interpreting  them  in  the  language 
of  limits.  Thus  <f>{a:)=cc  means  that  the  function  <px  increases 
without  limit  when  x  increases  without  limit,  and  nothing  elie.  Alto 
0a=  X  means  that  0.r  increases  without  limit  as  x  approaches  to  a : 
0(0)  sx  means  that  <jix  increases  without  limit  as  x  diminishes  with- 
out limit.  Sometimes  when  it  is  necessary  to  recall  this  caudon  to  the 
student's  mind,  We  shall  write  the  single  word  (limit)  in  parentheses, 
for  that  purpose. 

202.  If  ^=0  and  Y^a=0,  then  ^x  and  Y'^  may  have  two  distinct 

relations.     If  0a:  (Y<a)'=:x  (limit),  then  still  more  does  0a  :  (Y'Ci)'^' 

=  QC,  )^  being  positive;  and  if  0a:(Y'ay=O  (limit),  then  still  more 

does  4>a:(Yra)*"*=0,  k  being  positive.     But  0a:  (yra)"'  is  certainly 

=0,  and  we  have  the  two  following  cases. 

1.  0a:(yra)'  (limit)  may  be  =0  for  all  values  of  c,  positive  and 

1 

negative.    Thus,  for  all  values  of  e,  f~ ' :  x*  diminishes  without  limit 

when  X  diminishes  without  limit. 
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2.  There  may  be  a  critical  value  of  e,  such  that  for  every  greater 
value  fpa :  (yay^x  y  and  for  every  less  value  =0.  This  critical  value 
must  be  nothing  or  positive ;  and  when  e  has  it,  the  function  0a :  (Y^a)% 
may  be  finite,  and  may  be  nothing  or  infinite.    Thus  (as  we  shall  see) 

(j?=r  1)  log  X  :  (jp  —  iy=0,  1,  or  X ,  according  as  e<=  or  >  1 
(j:=:«  )  a:'  :  («"*)•   =0,  0,  or  oc , c<=  or  >0. 

203.  In  the  ordinary  functions  of  algebra,  0x :  (Y^-r)'  is  usually 
finite  when  e  has  the  critical  yalue.  The  other  cases  have  attracted  but 
little  attention ;  and  as  I  have,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  made 
two  enrors  from  neglect  of  the  distinction,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
correct  them. 

Since  0a  :  (ya)*=0  when  e  is  0  or  negative,  it  must,  as  e  increases, 
either  remain  =0,  or  must,  for  some  specific  value  of  e,  become  finite, 
or  for  the  first  time  infinite.  When  the  latter  happens,  the  critical 
value  is  finite;  but  when  the  function  =0  for  all  values  of  e,  we  may 
nj  that  the  critical  value  ia  infinite.    And,  e  itself  having  the  critical 

0a  :  (Yra)*<^=  ot ,    0a :  (^ay-'=0. 

l^soRBM.  If  0a=:O,  }pa=iOj  the  critical  value  of  e  in  0a :  (V^a)'  is 
^^a^a  :  fpaf'a.  Let  R=:0x:  Ol'xy,  and  as  we  speak  only  numerically 
of  the  limit  tow(urds  which  it  approaches,  let  4>x  and  yjfx  be  positive. 
We  have  then 

diff. CO.  lo&Rr=-T e-^— =^—  <— r-~ — e>, 

°        0j?       yffx      Y'j?    lY''j?0j?      J 

First,  let  x  be  increasing  towards  a,  and  therefore  ^x  and  ^x  diminish, 
or  begin  to  diminish  before  x^a.  (In  this  way  all  assertions  about 
increase  and  diminution  are  to  be  understood.)  Consequently  if/x  and 
yfr'x  are  negative,  while  <t>^x  y^x :  0j?  y^'x  is  positive,  and  yx  :  Y'.r  is 
negative.  Let  k  be  the  limit  of  <f>'j?yrj7:0J7Y''x;  then  diff.  co.  logR 
must  at  last  take  the  sign  of  —  (/r — 0>  or  of  e— i^.  If,  then,  e  be  the 
critical  value ;  that  is,  if  the  substitution  of  e+<^  for  t  (however  small 
O  would  make  R  a  function  increasing  without  limit,  or  diff.  co. 
log  R  positive,  and  if  e — ^  for  e  would  make  R  a  function  diminishing 
without  limit,  or  diff.  co.  logR  negative;  it  follows  that  e+e' — k  is 
positive,  and  e— e' — k  negative,  for  all  values  of  ^  however  small.  This 
cannot  be  unless  e=:k.  But  if  R  diminish  without  limit  for  all  values 
of  e,  then  diff.  co.  log  R  must  become  negative,  or  c— (0'j  Y'*' :  "^x^jix) 
must  become  negative  for  all  values  of  e.  Consequently,  if! a  yfra :  ^'a  yya 
Oimit)  must  be  greater  than  any  value  of  e,  or  infinite ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  same  expression  which  gives  the  critical  value,  when  there  is  one, 
becomes  infinite  when  no  value  of  e  is  great  enough  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  a  critical  value.  Thus,  adopting  the  usual  phraseology,  the 
critical  value  is  infinite. 

Next,  let  X  be  diminishing  towards  a,  so  that  the  diff.  co.  of  a 
^iS£2i;«  function  is  SJjSiw.  Moreover,  let  ^j?  and  V^a:  be  positive,  as 
befiire.  Then  4/x  and  ^t'x  are  positive,  and  so  is  <t>'x'^x  :  0zyr'x. 
Therefore  diff.  co.  log  R  takes  the  sign  of  k — e.  If,  then,  e  be  the 
critical  value;  that  is,  if  the  substitution  of  e+e'  for  e  (however  small 
^)  would  make  R  a  function  increasing  without  limit,  or  diff.  co.  log  R 
negative;  and  if  e-f'  for  e  would  make  R  a  function  diminishing 
without  limit,  or  diff.  co.  logR  positive:  it  follows  that  k^e—e'  is 

y 
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negative,  and  k^e*^^  positive,  for  all  values  of  e',  however  small.  This 

cannot  be  unless  &=Ar.     But  if  R  diminish  without  limit  for  all  the 

values  of  e,  then  diff.  oo.log  R  must  become  positive  for  all  values  of  e. 

Consequently,  ^f^'ayfta  :  tpai^a  must  be  greater  than  any  value  of  e,  or 

infinite ;  and  the  conclusions  are  as  before. 

CoROLLART  1.     If  0a=  oc ,  \{/a=  oc ,  6a  :  (V^aV  is  the  eth  power  of 
1       /  1  \i 
- — r  (  Ti  )*>  *^d>  ^  being  positive,  both  are  nothing,  finite,  or  infinite, 

together.  But,  by  the  theorem,  since  (^)-*=:0,  (ya)-*c=0,  the 
critical  value  of  1  ;  e  is 

diff.  CO.  (fq)-' .  (0g)'"'        if>a.4>a 
(Yra)-\diff.  CO.  (<t>a)-^  *  ^'  ita.tpfa 

Hence  the  critical  value  of  e  is  ff/a.fa  :  iui.f'a^  prediely  as  before. 
But  since  the  reciprocals  of  fjM  and  ya  took  their  places  in  the  reason- 
ing, (and  this  can  be  shown  independently,)  it  follows  that,  e  being  the 
critical  value,  4>a  :  (Y^a)'+*'=0,  and  0a  :  (ya)*"*'=  cc;  also,  that  when 
</>a  :  Ol^a)'  is  always  infinite  (at  which  it  begins,  if  we  begin  with  e 
negative,  or  nothing,)  the  limit  of  ^^a  fa  :  <l>a'^a  is  infinite. 

CoROLLART  2.  If  0x  be  finite  when  j?=a,  and  when  "^0=0  or  x, 
it  is  obvious  that  e^O  is  the  critical  value.  But  as  the  preceding 
demonstration  did  not  apply  to  this  case,  though  it  might  be  adapted  to 
do  so,  consider  the  function  in  a  form  to  wluch  the  theorem  applies, 
namely, 

itb  v^'*  ^^c^  gives  T- ^  *f  1  for  the  critical  value  of  e+ 1 : 

but  this  value  is  =1,  as  is  obvious  horn  the  function;  whence 
0^aYra:0aY^as=:O.  And  by  such  an  inversion  as  that  in  the  fr*^ 
corollary,  it  follows  that  when  yx is  finite,  0'aY'a  :0oY^arrQC,if0<> 
be  0  or  X . 

Corollary  S.  If  one  of  the  two  be  :=0,  and  the  other  :=:ao,  then 
0a:  {(Vo)"*}"*  can  be  treated  by  the  theorem,  and  gives  a  positive 
value  fi)r  — c,  or  a  negative  value  for  c.  And  it  readily  follows  that 
when  e  is  less  than  this  critical  value,  ^x :  (y^J?)'  has  the  same  limit  as 
fXy  and  the  contrary.  But  if  — e  be  infinite,  or  c  in6nite  and  negative, 
0j:  :  (V^)'  has  always  the  limit  contrary  to  that  of  fx ;  that  is,  0  or 
cc  when  fx  hsus  the  limit  x  or  0.  All  these  are,  in  fact,  cases  already 
described. 

204.  All  that  precedes  may  be  collected  into  one  theorem,  as  follows. 
When  fa  is  finite,  the  character  of  the  limit  of  ^ :  if  a)*  (whether  0, 
finite,  or  oc)  is  that  of  0a :  in  every  other  case,  t  being  0'a  fa :  0a  ^^j 
the  limit  has  the  character  of  fa  when  n  is  less  than  e,  or  of  (Y^^^)' 
when  n  is  greater  than  t ;  or  has  the  character  of  (ya)*"*. 

The  preceding  demonstration  has  been  purposely  derived  firom  first 
principles,  and  shows  clearly  what  takes  place  when  e  is  infinite.  The 
following,  of  a  much  more  simple  mechanism,  is  perfectly  satisfoctorj 
only  when  e  is  finite.     We  know  that 

L"lJ^  0j  ^*^ 

A—  B>«»»  whence  ,     >    =  {fx)^"^' 


•— ■ 
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When  ^a  u  0  or  oc ,  log  faszKC ;  if  then  log  0a :  logya  be  finite,  we 
miiBt  have  log0a:=x,  and  the  value  of  log  0a:  log  ya  is  that  of 
(0'a : 0a)-^(y'a : ya),  or  fj/afa:  f'a tfia.  Hence  0a :  {fa)'  has  the 
character  of  (ya)'~",  as  asserted. 

205.  If  0a :  (^a)'  be  finite,  then  e  is  the  critical  value,  which  is 
therefore  finite :  but  the  converse  is  not  true ;  that  is,  0a  :  i^a)'  may 
be  infinite  or  nothing,  the  critical  value  e  being  finite.  Thus,  if 
</kt=:x\ogx,  ylfx=x,  we  have  0'jfyx:yj:0r=l+OogJ?)'"';  which 
=  1  when  J7  is  infinite :  but  in  that  case  0r  :  Y^x  is  evidently  infinite. 
This  leads  to  an  extension  of  the  theory  of  algebraical  dimension,  as 
follows. 

If  we  take  two  powers  of  «,  af ,  and  sf^^  and  make  x  infinite,  then, 

however  small  k  may  be,  the  second  is  infinitely  greater*  than  the  first  \ 

and  if  a+/  lie  betwen  a  and  a+  k^  then  df*"'  is  infinitely  greater  than  x\ 

and  infinitely  less  than  x''^^.    These  three  are  of  different  dimension. 

Let  ufl  now  make  a  definition  of  dimension,  not  attached  to  the  notion 

of  exponents,  but  to  the  necessary  character  of  difference  of  dimension. 

Of  two  functions  which  simultaneously  increase  without  limit,  let  the 

dimension  be  said  to  be  the  same  if  they  be  always  to  one  another  in  a 

ntio  which  approaches  to  a  finite  limit.     But  if  one  increase  without 

Imit  with  respect  to  the  other,  let  the  first  be  said  to  be  of  a  higher 

dimension  than  the  second.     Abbreviate  as  follows :  when  two  fiinc- 

tkma  are  infinite  they  are  of  the  same  dimension  if  they  have  a  finite 

ratio ;  but  if  one  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  other,  the  first  is  of  a 

higher  dimension. 

The  following  consequences  are  evident.  Two  functions  which  have 
the  same  dimension  with  a  third  have  the  same  dimension  with  one 
another ;  and  if  A  have  a  higher  dimension  than  B,  and  B  than  C,  A 
has  a  higher  dimension  than  C. 

Usually  x^  is  the  dimetient  function  of  algebra ;  we  must  come  to 
the  consideration  of  transcendental  quantities  before  we  find  a  function 
which  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  j?",  for  some  value  or*  other  of  a :  and 
then  between  of  and  sf'^''  may  be  found  an  infinite  number  of  functions, 
higher  in  dimension  than  the  first,  and  lower  than  the  second,  however 
small  k  may  be.  Find  the  critical  value  of  e  in  QogxY :  ^,  and  we 
shall  find  ^=0.  That  is,  (log  xf  :  of  is  =0  when  x  is  infinite,  for  all 
positive  values  of  e.  Therefore,  h  being  positive,  of  (log  x)^  is  of  a 
higher  dimension  than  of,  and  of  a  lower  than  x^,  however  small  k 
may  be,  or  however  great  6  may  be.  Similarly,  (log  xf  (log  logx)'  is 
of  a  dimension  between  that  of  Qog  xf  and  (log  j:)*  ,  however  small  k 
maybe.  Denote  logx,  log  log  .7,  &c.  by  Xx,  X'x,  &c.,  then,  however 
small  k  may  be,  the  function  in  each  line  of  the  second  column  lies 
between  that  of  the  first  and  third  in  dimension. 


a* 

x-(Xj?)* 

^' 

or  {\xy 

x-  (Xx)*  (X'x)' 

of  (Xx)^+* 

jr'(Xj)*(X«j')' 

of  (\xy  (}?xy  (x»x)' 

x-(Xjr)*(X«xy+* 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

We  have  then   an   infinite  number  of  interpositions   of  dimensions 

*  We  intend  to  use  thii  Ungusse  in  abbreviation  of  that  of  limitf .    See  Inpin^ 
and  Limit  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia. 

Y2 
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between  those  of  j:*  and  j:^'*'*;  and  between  each  of  the  dimcnuonB  bo 
obtained,  an  infinite  number  may  still  be  interpolated.  Thus,  write  \x 
in  the  form  €^\  and  it  will  be  found,  m  being  >0  and  <1,  that 
£(a"x)«  is  of  a  higher  dimension  than  X*jr,  and  of  a  lower  than  Xx. 

If  in  the  first  line  the  signs  of  b  and  k  be  changed,  of  c  and  k  in  the 
second,  &c.,  the  dimension  of  the  second  column  is  still  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  first  and  third.  We  may  agree  to  denote 
^•(Xap)*(X*j:)*....  by  j«'*»«— ^  which  the  comma  will  distinguish 
sufficiently  firom  the  notation  of  (40.)  page  254 :  and  we  may  call 
this  the  dimension  [a,  6,  c,....].  Thus,  of  the  two  dimensions 
[a,  6,  c,. . . .]  and  {a\  2/,  c',. . .  •],  that  one  is  the  higher  which  ^rst 
shows  a  higher  aub-dimension,  Thus^  [1, 1, 1,  3,  2 J  is  higher  than 
[1, 1,  1, 2, 10],  but  not  so  high  as  [1, 1,  J,  14,  20]. 

206.  The  critical  value  of  n  in  ^x:  of,  or  the  limit  of  xi>*x  :  0x,  bein^ 
fl,  we  know  that  4>oc:a*+*=0  and  0x:x""*=x.  Hence  the 
dimension  of  4^x  lies  between  that  of  a:*"*  and  a'"*"*,  however  small  k 
may  be :  but  we  may  not  therefore  say  that  it  has  the  same  dimension 
as  jf.  Let  us  now  try  0x.ar*  :  (Xj:)*  ;  the  critical  value  of  n  will  be 
found  to  be 

f   4>'^       1 
.  6  =  limit  of  Xjp<  X  — a }. 

Let  this  not  be  infinite ;  then  fx.Jt"*  lies  between  (Xx)*"*  and  (Xx)*^* 
in  dimension,  or  </>x  has  a  dimension  between  [a,  b — k]  and  [a,  6-f  ^]* 
But  if  6  be  infinite,  then  00?  belongs  to  some  new  kind  of  dimension, 
which  falls  between  that  of  of  (Xjr)*  and  x*"*"*,  however  great  6,  or  how- 
ever small  k  may  be.  Such  a  dimension  is  x*6(^'«)",  m  being  >1» 
and  many  others  might  be  given.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  several  sub-dimensions  are  finite. 

Let  us  now  find  the  critical  value  of  n  in  0jp. x"^  (^)~*  •'  (^*')"«  I^ 
we  call  it  c,  we  find 

csslimit  of  X'xjXxfx— —  a  1 — 6  J. 
Proceed  in  this  way,  and  we  come  to  the  following  theorem. 


Let  Po=Jt  -j-j  and  let  Po=ao  when  x  is  infinite. 


0^r 

Pi=Xx(P,— aj  .   .   .  P.sTfl, 
P,=X«x  (Pi— fl.)  .   .   •  P,=a, 


Then  so  long  as  no  one  of  a^t  On  fht  &c.  is  infinite,  the  dimension  of  fr 
may  be  asserted  to  lie  between  those  of  [oo^k]  and  [a,+^]»  of 
[flo.  fli— *]  and  [flp,  fl,— ^],  of  ffl,,  Ci,  (h^k]  and  [a«,  Ci,  «»+*].  &c., 
however  small  k  may  be :  and  if  any  one  of  the  set  fx :  jf^ 
^x  :  aT*  (Xx)**,  &c.  have  a  finite  value  when  x  is  infinite,  then  0x  has 
absolutely  the  dimension  [a,]  or  [Oo,  ai],  &c.  But  when  any  one  of  the 
set,  Og,  O},  &c.  is  infinite  and  positive^  say  as*  then  0x  is  of  a  dimension 
higher  than  that  of 

af^  (Xx)-»  (X»x)*«  (X»xr,  and  lower  than  that  of  x^  (Xx)'»  (X*x)-^*, 

however  great  m  may  be,  or  however  small  *.    But  if  the  first  of  the 
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set,  say  a,,  which  becomes  infinite  is  infinite  and  negative,  then  0x  is 
of  a  dimension  lower  than  that  of 


3f  (Xj:)*»  (X'jt)'*  (X'x)-*,  and  higher  than  that  of  s^  (\a:)'»  (X'x)' 

however  great  m  may  be,  and  however  small  k.  And  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  make  any  terminable  scale  of  dimensions,  since  between  any 
two  different  dimensions  an  infinite  number  of  intermediate  dimensions 
may  be  interposed. 

207.  The  preceding  contains  only  dimensions  of  the  same,  or  a  lower 
order  than  those  of  powers  of  x.  The  same  theorem  holds  if  ?,= 
ft^x.i^x :  ^  Y^z,  provided  X^jt,  X'^^a?,  &c.  be  substituted  for  Xx,  X*jr,  &c. 
JBy  this  means  the  dimensions  of  functions  higher  than  any  power  of  x 
may  be  obtained;  but  there  cannot  be  any  method  of  ascending,  or  of 
obtaining  the  exponents  of  lower  dimensions  first. 

208.  We  shall  now  ptoceed  to  apply  the  preceding  theorem  to  the 
itle  (page  237)  for  the  determination  of  the  convergency  or  divergency 
of  a  seiies  ;  which  is  correct  in  every  point  but  this,  namely,  that  what 
in  the  preceding  articles  would  be  called  a  dimension  greater  than  that 
of  x^^S  and  less  than  that  of  x*'^\  is  there  confounded  with  the  absolute 
dimension  of  x.    The  rule,  then,  may  be  wrong  when  x^'x :  0x=  \\ 

Theorem.  If  0x  diminish  without  limit  when  x  increases  without 
limit,  and  do  not  become  infinite  after  x=a,  then,  of  the  two  expres- 
nons  0  (a)+0  («+ 1)+0  (a+2)  +  -  • .  •  ad  infinitum  and  fl^^dx^ 
either  both  are  finite,  or  both  are  infinite. 

There  must  be,  by  hypothesis,  some  finite  value  of  x,  from  and  after 
which  0x  continually  decreases ;  and  this  value  may  be  chosen  for  a. 
Then,  from  x=a  to  x=a+l,  0a>0x>0  (a+ 1),  whence 

/;+» 0fl  dx>fv^'  (l)xdx>fl+' 0(a+l)rfx ;  or 0o>/:+>xdx>0(a+l). 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  thaty*;|}0xc2x  lies  between  ^(a+l)  and 
0(a+2),  and  thus  that  yS"*"*  0x  dx,  however  great  n  may  be,  lies 
between  0a+0 (a+  !)+•..  +0  (a+n—l)  and  0  («  + 1)+0  (a+2)+ 
. . .  .+0(a-fn).  But  these  last  differ  by  0(a)— 0(o+w):  con- 
sequently the  limit  of  the  integral,  and  the  sum  of  the  series,  do  not 
differ  by  so  much  as  0(o)-"0(ac),  or  0a.  Uenct  J^^  ^^  dx^  and 
0a+0  (a+  !)  +  ••••  do  not  differ  by  so  much  as  0a. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  series 


a .  Xa .  X'a . . . .  X""*a .  (X"a)' 

\»*  •  •  •  • 


^  (a  +  l)X(a+l).X»(a+l)....X"-»(a+l){X-((i  +  I))' 

(beginning  at  a  value  of  a  so  great  that  all  the  factors  of  the  first 
term  are  possible)  is  convergent  when  e  is  greater  than  unity,  and 
divergent  when  e  is  unity  or  less  than  unity.     For 

1  1      d 


X .  Xx .  X«x X— *x  (XV)*     ^       (\*xy  dx 

/'0X dx  =  C+^^-^*,  or  C +X"+>x,  if  esl ; 
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Jaipxdxsz' ^  — - — ,  orX"+*OD-X"+*a,  if  e=l;    ' 

which  is  finite  when  e  is  {greater  than  unity,  and  infinite  when  e  is 
unity  or  less.  Whence,  hy  the  preceding  theorem,  the  condmion 
ohviouely  foUowB. 

In  page  234  it  is  shown  that  when  2  (1 :  fjfx)  is  convergent,  any 
series  in  \\  hich  for  0j?  is  substituted  a  function  of  higher  dimension  is 
also  convergent;  or  that  if  "^x  be  higher  than  <|).r,  2  (Y'J?)"*  must  be 
convergent  when  2  (^J?)"^  is  convergent.  Also  that  if  yx  be  lower  tbui 
<J>x,  2  (Y^j?)'*  must  be  divergent  when  2  (0J?)~*  is  divergent.  This  is 
merely  the  statement  of  the  theorem,  using  the  words  higher  and  lower 
dimension  in  the  extended  sense ;  that  is,  instead  of  saying  that  yjfS :  ^ 
increases  without  limit  with  x,  we  say  that  Y^x  is  of  higher  dimension  than 
0x,  or  higher  than  (px.  And  by  higher  understand  the  same  or  higher; 
by  lower,  the  same  or  lower. 

Having  proved,  then,  that  when  <|>i'=j7.  Xx . . . .  X""*a?.  (X"j?)*,  the  aeries 
is  convergent  when  e  is  greater  than  1,  and  divergent  when  e  is  equal  to 
or  less  than  1,  it  follows  that  every  series  *of  the  same  or  a  higher 
dimension  is  convergent  when  the  preceding  is  convergent,  and  every 
series  of  the  same  or  a  lower  dimension  is  divergent  when  the  preceding 
is  divergent.  From  this  the  following  criterion  of  convergency  or  diver- 
gency (which  includes  the  preceding  one)  may  be  found,  the  series 
being 

JL+_i_+.J_. 

0(o)      0(a+l)^0(a+2)^'"* 

First  examine  Po=:x<f>'x :  0x,  when  x  is  infinite.  If,  then,  Oo,  the  lunitof 
Po,  be  >1,  the  series  is  convergent;  if  <1,  divergent.  Butif(i»«li 
find  a„  the  limit  of  Pi  or  Xr  (Pq  — Co) ;  then  if  ai  >1  the  series  is  con- 
vergent, if  <1,  divergent.  But  if  Oj^^l,  find  a,  the  limit  of  Pt»or 
X'j?  (P, — Oi);  then  if  08>1,  the  series  is  convergent,  if  <I,  divergent. 
But  if  at=l  examine  P,,  &c.  &c. 

The  demonstration  is  as  follows.  If  ao>  1,  then  0x,  being  of  a  higher 
dimension  than  x"*~*,  however  small  k  may  be,  can  be  made  of  a  higher 
dimension  than  x',  where  e  is  greater  than  1.  But  2x''  has  in  that  case 
been  shown  to  be  convergent.  Similarly,  if  ao<l,  0x,  which  is  of  a 
lower  dimension  than  x**+*,  can  be  shown  to  be  lower  than  jfy  where  e<l- 
Butif  00=1)  Aiid  if  Ot  should  be  >1,  (and  this  includes  the  case  in  which 
it  is  infinite,)  0x  is  of  a  higher  dimension  than  x.  (Xx)"»^,  and  can 
therefore  be  shown  to  be  of  a  higher  dimension  than  x  (Xx)',  where 
c>l.  But  in  this  case  2x~'  (Xx)~*  has  been  shown  to  be  convergent; 
and  so  on. 

209.  If  a  function  could  be  shown  for  which  a^  o^,  &c.  ad  inf.  are 
severally  =1,  this  criterion  does  not  determine  whether  the  series  is 
convergent  or  divergent  But  if  in  such  a  case  there  be  convergency, 
it  must  be  less  than  that  of  2x~^*'**\  for  any  value  of  k^  however  small; 
indeed,  between  the  series  just  named  and  that  in  question,  can  be  inte^ 
posed  an  infinite  number  of  series  more  convergent  than  the  latter. 

210.  If  we  substitute  Y'Jr,  the  term  of  the  series,  for  f  x  its  reciprocal, 
we  have  Po=— xy^'x :  yx,  the  rest  being  as^bdbre. 
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i.  i 

Page  386,  Example  I.,  (using  n  for  «.)    Y^=x»"-^1,  Pp=x"  \x :  n 

(x» — l)=l9  when  nrroo . 

Pi=Xn(Po-l)=eXn{«^X4:— n(*---l)}:7i(j?--l), 
the  denominator  is  \9  when  n:=: « ,  and  the  numerator,  expanded,  giTes 

X«ar.{Xx-«(l^  .)}«=x.(i-^,-^^_+....}, 

which  £=0  when  n=QC :  or  the  aeries  is  divergent. 

In  page  237,  Example  V.,  for  the  words  *' unity  or  less,"  must  be 
read  **  less  than  unity." 

211.  The  aame  error  is  made  in  pages  180-182,  the  whole  of  which* 
must  be  read  with  reference  only  to  those  functions  in  which  0a?  is  finite, 
when  the  critical  value  of  e  in  ^x :  (x — a)*  is  =0.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  such  functions  may  have  the  same  dimension  as  {X  (a?— a)}' : 
these  functions  cannot  be  expanded  in  positive  powers  of  <r— a,  but 
require  both  positive  and  negative  powers.  The  pages  in  question,  there- 
fore, include  all  that  can  be  included  under  Taylor's  theorem:  what 
(hey  omit  is  the  notice  of  a  particular  class  (little,  if  at  all,  noticed 
hitherto)  of  exceptions.  We  shall  proceed  to  some  considerations  on 
series  containing  both  positive  and  negative  powers  of  x. 

212.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting  any  function  in  a  double 
series,  containing  both  positive  and  negative  powers  of  x.  For  example, 
X  itself.  From  among  the  infinite  number  of  equivalents  for  x,  choose 
one,  for  example 

X*  X 


+ 


l+j?^l+j 

The  first  maybe  expanded  into  a?— 1-f-j?"*— a?~"+ar* — ..••,andthe 
second  into  x — <r*-f-;^— &c.  The  sum  of  these  two  series  then  is  an 
equivalent  to  x^  and  an  infinite  number  of  such  equivalents  might  bt 
found.  We  are  not  then  to  say  that  two  such  developments  must  be 
identical,  term  for  term,  because  they  are  developed  from  the  same 
function :  for  one  function  may  give  an  infinite  number  of  different 
developments  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  the  divergency  of  one  part  of  the 
series,  which  will  generally  be  found  to  happen,  any  impediment  to  the 
equation  of  the  development  and  the  function  from  which  it  was  derived. 
For  both  developments  may  be  made  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  (as  will 
immediately  be  shown)  and  Lagrange's  theorem  on  the  value  of  the 
limits  may  be  used,  to  represent  the  remnant,  from  and  after  any  term, 
in  a  finite  form. 

11  1       /z".s" 

For  example,  log  (l+ar)=:flM7— - a*ir»+-a»jB'-  ....  ±-  . 

^"^^^^xj^x     2**  "^3  x^^-'-nix+ffar'* 

6  and  ff  being  both  <1.  The  second  is  obtained  by  writing  1  :x 
instead  of  x  in  the  first.     Consequently,  by  subtraction, 

*  Beginning  from  page  180,  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom. 
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-^  «  \(1 + flor)"     (»+  ^a)'/ 

This  aeries,  carried  ad  infinitum,  is  convergent,  if  ax  and  a :  x  be  bcdi 
<!.    If,  however,  a= 1,  it  becomes 

If  this  be  carried  ad  iTtfinituni,  it  is  the  well  known  development  of 
log  X  in  positive  and  negative  powers  of  x,  and  is  never  conveigent 
That  log  X  cannot  be  developed  in  positive  powers  alone,  nor  in  negative 
powers  alone,  is  sufficiently  evident  if  we  consider  that  it  becomes 
infinite  both  when  x  is  =0  and  also  when  xrz  gd  . 

r*  213.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  double  series  oi 
this  kind  made  by  arbitrary  transformations,  and  those  in  which  the 
mixture  of  positive  and  negative  powers  arises  from  logarithmic  develop- 
ments. This  difference,  however,  has  not  yet  been  established  by 
demonstration,  though  it  is  found  in  a  very  remarkable  theorem,*  u 
follows.  Let  tjl'j?  be  a  function  which  has  a  root  a,  so  that  tf«=:  (a? — a)  ^. 
Then 

log.^==logri-^j+log<}>x=-^+--^— ...a+lOg^. 

If,  then,  log<{>x  can  be  expanded  in  positive  powers  of  x,  and  \(% 
(yjfX  :  x)  in  positive  and  negative  powers  of  <r,  (both  which  can  gene- 
rally be  done,)  and  if  the  identity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  be 
then  assumed,  it  follows  that  ^a=coeff.  of  x~^  on  the  first  side. 

214.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  of  developments  by  giving  > 
process  which  will  successively  introduce  the  student  to  a  notion  of  the 
calcultu  of  derivations^  the  combinatorial  analymy  and  the  calculus 
of  generating  functions*  We  have  already  seen  successive  derivation, 
and  its  use,  in  the  successive  diff.  co.  of  a  function  and  the  theorems  by 
which  they  are  employed  in  development. 

■*  When  possible,  required  the  developmentt  of  0  ( a# + OiX+OfX*  +.") 
in  powers  of  x.  When  it  is  required  to  represent  complicated  results, 
let  ao=a,  ai=:&,  01=  c,  &c.,  the  indices  of  the  different  letters  being , 


a 

b 

c 

e . 

/ 

e 

A 

k 

I 

m 

n  • .  •  • 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

:8 

9 

10  ....' 

*  This  thf  orem  wag  ^iven  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Cambrid^ 
Philoeophical  Transactions,  and,  independently  of  the  defect  of  absolute  f^^^^^ 
one  of  the  most  general  and  interesting  contributions  which  analysis  has  receited 
for  many  years.  It  is  derived  from  the  assumption,  certainly  not  generally  true, 
that  two  double  series  which  are  developed  from  the  same  function,  are  identical» 
term  for  term.  Yet  almost  every  general  theorem  of  development  can  l>e  obtained 
from  the  use  of  this  theorem,  and  it  has  not  shown  any  cane  of  failure.  See  the 
volume  just  cited,  and  also  Mr.  Murphy's  treatise  on  Algebraic  Equations  in  the 
Libranf  of  Utefut  Knowledge  (page  77). 

t  This  investigation  is  a  deduction  of  the  method  of  derivation  from  a^  toart 
analytical  principle  than  that  of  Arbogast,  though  it  terminates  of  course  in  u'* 
same  process,  or  rather  in  t)ie  decomposition  of  the  process  of  Arbogast  into  it* 
moet  simple  elements. 
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let        ^  (Oo+Oi  »+at3fi+ ....  )=Ao+ Ai  JP+ A,  a«+ .... 
Cifierentiate  both  sides  with  respect  to  a^;  we  have  then 

--Ji/y      t  .  x      ^Ao  ,  rfAi      ,  dAt    .  . 

or- 0' (a,+fli  JP+ .  -  • .)  =:t— +  :7-^  ar+-r-V+ . . . . ; 

but  ^^  (<ro4-  •  •  •  .)=Ai+2A|  jr+ . . . .,  and  contains  no  negative  power 
of  X ;  consequenUy,  for  all  values  of  m, 

or  0.  does  not  appear  before  the  coefficient  A^  appears ;  and  we  have 

But  this  series  is  the  same  thing  whatever  value  of  m  is  employed ; 
utmely,  Ai+2AcX+  ....  Consequently  the  coefficients  of  the  same 
power  of  <r  with  different  values  of  m  are  equal,  or 

da^    ■"  rfa.-i    "  rfa.      *  *' ^^^' 


that  is,  any  A  beins  differentiated  with  respect  to  any  a,  gives  the  same 
result  as  an  A  which  is  ^  terms  before  or  behind  the  first  mentioned, 
differentiated  with  respect  to  an  a  which  is  as  many  terms  before  or 
behind  the  first  mentioned  a.    Or 

dA^     dX^i     dfA^-c  rfA^+i  _  ciA«+i  _ 


dOp       dUf^i       dOj^t  ^-fi       ^+fl 


... 


First,  Ao=:^aw  and  -j-^  =-7-^= 0'^©,  whence  Ai=Oi0'flfo+C,  where 

C  is  no  function  of  a|.  But  nothing  higher  than  Oi  can  enter  A^  there- 
fore C  is  a  function  of  a,  only.  But,  in  fact,  C=0,  for  as  it  is  in- 
dependent of  ai  Og,  dg,  &c.,  it  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  all  =0,  or  as  in 
the  development  of  0(ao),  in  which  Ai=0,  or  C=0.  The  same  con- 
sideration shows  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  investigation  no  in- 
dependent constants  can  enter. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  A«,  with  respect  to  a^  is 

where  Pq,  &c.  are  independent  of  Aq  &nd  0m  ^9  0m-.iAo»  &c.  do  not 
mean  the  simple  diff.  co.,  but  those  coefficients  divided  by  1.2.3.... 
m,  1.2.3...  ,m — 1,  &c. :  ^'a  and  ^jA  being  of  course  the  same  things. 
This  follows  obiriously  from  the  development  by  Taylor's  theorem, 
which  is 

KS+^i^+-  •)=^^+0i«o«-a?(tti4-atr+.  .)+9jaj,.a?«(ai+a^+.  .)*+•  •  •  • 

And  it  is  clear  that  0^  <^o  enters  for  the  first  time  in  A.,,  with  the  co- 
efficient a  ".  Consequently,  leaving  blanks  (numbered)  for  coefficients 
to  be  discovered,  we  have  the  following  table  of  the  general  form  of 
A^Ai,  &c. 
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Ai  =         ai0ia. 

At  =  (  1  )<^iao+       aj^ 

A.  er.(  2  )0,ao+(  4  )^+        (^0^0^ 

A,  =  (  3  )0iao+(  5  )0A+(  6  )0^+dJ04ao 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  blanks  are  filled  up  by  an  easy  procesBy  which  may  be  called 
derivation.    This  is  somewhat  different  from  the  derivation  of  Arbogast, 
which  will  appear  hereafter.     It  follows  immediately  from  the  equatioos 
(A)  that  each  blank  must  be  so  filled  up  as,  on  being  dififerentiated  with 
respect  to  any  letter,  to  yield  the  same  as  the  next  higher  coefficient  in 
the  same  column  differentiated  with  respect  to  the  next  preceding  letter. 
To  fulfil  this  condition,  the  process  is  very  simple ;  as  follows.     Suppose 
be-^ce+bfGMs  up  one  of  the  blanks,  what  is  to  fill  the  one  under  it? 
From  be  by  &-diff ".  (or  differentiation  with  respect  to  b)  cornea  e,  but 
this  must  come  by  c-diff".  from  the  next  therefore  ce  is  in  the  next, 
and  bf  also,  since  b  comes  from  e-diff "  in  the  present  term,  and  should 
come  from  /-diff"  in  the  next.     Again,  ce  would  give  ee  by  the  same 
rule,  but  this  must  be  divided  by  2,  for  cniiff^  of  the  present  term  gives 
e,  and  e-diff "  of  ee  would  give  2e.     Also  cf  is  a  term  from  ce.     Ag^ 
from  &/*  first  would  come  cf,  but  this  term  has  already  occurred,  and  if(/ 
came  twice,  c^diff"  of  the  next  would  give  results  from  both,  and  would 
give  2/,  whereas  6-diff"  of  the  present  one  gives  only /from  the  term  A/. 
Obviously,  whatever  conditions  a  new  term  is  required  to  fblfil,  they  are 
fulfilled  if  that  term  has  already  occurred,  and  would  be  repeated  twice 
over  if  the  term  were  allowed  to  enter  twice.    Finally,  bg  must  enter  in 
the  new  coefficient.     Consequently,  the  derivative  of  be+ce-^bf  is 
ce+bf+^e^+cf+bg.    And  Uie  rules  of  derivation  are  as  follows. 

1.  Differentiate  as  if  all  the  letters  were  functions  of  a  common 
variable,  and  instead  of  the  diff.  oo.  of  each  letter  write  the  next.     (Thus 

if  ^  be  the  common  variable,  -y-  e  gives  ce,  6  37  gives  bfy  Ac.) 

at  at 

2.  Whenever,  by  the  preceding  process,  a  newly  entering  letter 
increases  the  exponent  of  one  which  is  already  in  the  term,  divide  the 
term  as  it  stands  after  derivation  by  the  exponent  as  increased. 

3.  When  a  term  newly  obtained  has  been  obtained  before  in  the  same 
derivation,  throw  it  away. 

The  successive  derivations  may  be  denoted  by  D,  D*,  in  this  particular 
problem. 

We  give  as  an  example  some  derivations  from  6^.  A  term  in 
brackets  means  that  it  is  either  altered  or  thrown  away  :  if  altered,  the 
alteration  is  written  immediately  after.  When  altered,  and  then  thrown 
away,  both  are  in  brackets. 

D.6*=46»c      D".6*=[126«c.c]  66«c"+46«c=66V+4AV 
!)•.  6*= [I26c .  c^  4M+  126*c«+  [126«cc]  +  46'/ 

=  46c»+126Vc+46y 
D*.6*=[4c.c«]c*+126cV  +  [246c.cc,  12&c*«]  +  [126"e.e]  66V+12i»c/ 

+  [126»c/l  +  46»g 

=c*+ 126c»c+66V+ 12&«q/'+4iV- 
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This  being  done,  and  the  results  tabulated  to  a  sufficient  extent,  we 
hsTe 

and  the  total  result  may  be  represented  by 

the  symbol  2  extending  to  every  whole  value  of  m,  (0  included,)  and 
simultaneously  to  every  value  of  p  which  does  not  exceed  m  :  0,  mean- 
ing the  diff.  CO.  <t>^^a  divided  by  2.3.  • .  .p. 

215.  The  following  is  the  table  requisite  for  the  formation  of  A«  up 
to  A|«  inclusive : 


D6=c 
D*6=c 

D»6e=n 


D  6"=2Ac 
D*6*=26e  +c« 
DV=26/+2c^ 
I>6"=2^+2c/4-e« 
l>6"=26A  +  2cg+2c/ 
D«6*=  26Ar  +  2ch + 2eg  +/* 
D^ft*=26/  +2cifc  +  2eA+ygr 
DV=2*m+2c/  +2eA:+2/A+^ 


D  6»=36^c 

iy6"=36«e  +36c« 

D»6»=36y +  6606+6* 

D*6'=36*^+66c/+36e*  +3c»« 

I>»6»=36"A  +6%+66tff  +3c»/+3ci^ 

DV=:36*Ar+66cA+66c^+3c»fir+36/«  +6ce/ +e» 

Dy6«=36"/  +66cifc+66cA  +«c»A+66/^  +6cc^  +3c/«+3c«/ 


D  6*=4ft»c 

DV=46»e+6^>*c» 

D'e»*=46y  +  126"cc  +4k' 

D*6*=46»f  + 1 26"c/  +  66V  +  126c»«  +  c< 

D*6*=46»A  +  126"cg+126V+126cy  +  126fc"  +4c»c  [+6c%« 

jy6*=46'A  +  126*cA+12A*e^  +  126c^^+  &)*/*  +246ce/+4c"/+46c 


D6»fi=56*c 

D*6»=56*c+10fcV 

D»6»=  56*/ + 206'cc  +  106V 

I>6»=56V+206V+106*c'+306"c^e+  56c* 

D»6»=56*A+  206'cfir+ 206*e/+306"(y+  306"c<?*+ 206c«e+c» 
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D  M=6^c 
D*A»=:66»c+155V 

I>^=6^^+30&V/+  156V4-60fc»c»e+15ft"c* 


D  b'::^Wc 
D»67=76y+42!^cc+356*c» 


DV=86'«+28^V 


216.  Prove  from  the  preceding,  that 

where  0.  is  the  value  of  the  divided  nth  diff.  co.  of  4>J?,  when  jr=L 
Also  verify  the  developments  in  (61. )»  (64.),  (156.) 

217.  If  we  form  the  succesBive  derivatives  of  0a,  we  shall  find 
D0a=:0'a.6  =0ia.( 

DVa=0'a.D6+0''a.— =  =0xa.D6+0^.6« 

D»0a=0'a  D«^+A(6D^*+^^+f''a|^ 

=r^ia  D*^+0ao.Dft*+0ba.ft»; 
from  wl^ich  we  should  suppose  that 

D-0a=D"^»6.0»a+D"-«6«.0,a+ ....  +6-.^ (W 

The  proof  can  he  easily  completed,  as  follows.  Let  the  preceding  be 
true,  then  D0.a,  or  D0^>a  :  2.3.  ...p  is  0^+*^fl.6  :  2.  3.. .  .pt  ^^ 
^H-i^  X  (p + 1 )  6.     Consequently,  suhject  to  rejection  of  repetitions, 

D-+>0a=D-6  ,^^0+ (26D— *6 + D"-'6•)^o+  (36D'-W+D-*6*)^tf + 

+  (mfcD6— »+D6-)0,a+6-+».0.+ia 

« 

Now  since  any  repetition  of  terms,  however  often  it  may  occur,  }* 
followed  by  an  immediate  rejection  of  the  repeated  terms,  and  since  m 
other  respects  the  formuls  of  differentiation  will  apply,  we  have  (*>  id 
Ex.  2,  p.  245) 

D'-  6*+»,  or  D*  (6*.6)=&D- 6*+mD6.D-* 6*+ . . .  . 
all  the  terms  therefore  of  6D"6*  are  found  in  L*  6*+*,  and  therefore  in 

*  This  term  \t  rejected ,  the  two  being  the  suue. 
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the  formula  above  written  for  D""''*^a,  the  first  term  of  each  coefficient 
in  brackets  may  be  rejected,  as  being  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  terms 
contained  in  the  second  coefficient.     We  have  then 

or  the  theorem  (D)  is  true  for  the  m+lth  derivation,  if  true  for  the 
iRth.    Being  true  for  the  first,  as  showUj  it  is  therefore  true  for  aU. 

218.  We  have  then 

4(fl+6x+ci!*+ ....  )=<{>a4-D0a.a?+D«<J)a.a:*+D*<|>a.  j:'+  . . .  ♦ 

which  shows  that  this  method  of  derivation  is  a  generalization,  one 
particular  case  of  which  is  divided  diiferentiation,  as  follows.  Let  a  be 
»  function  of  t,  and  let 

1  da       ^Idb        ^Idc  1  de 

\de  ''^2'de   ^^3de  ^-^Ade^^' 

^ithcn,  a=y^,  we  have 

^0a+— ,0.+  ^-+.... 
Conaequently,  0-90=^^ :  1.2.3. ..  .n, 

219.  The  preceding  affords  a  ready  mode  of  finding  any  diff.  co. 
*hich  may  be  wanted  of  <pa  with  respect  to  L  Suppose,  for  example, 
^e  would  express  the  fifth  di£P.  co.     We  first  take  out  D'.^o,  which  is 

*^>» multiplied  by  2.3.4.5,  gives  the  di£F.  co.  when  the  substitutions 
^  properly  made  in  the  derivatives  of  the  powers  of  b :  take  put  the 
PJ^ing  derivatives  from  the  table,  after  the  multiplication  just 
eluded  to,  and  we  have  (writmg  the  index  of  each  letter) 

denote  the  diflF.  co.  of  a  with  respect  to  <  by  a',  (/',  &c.  Then,  for  b 
7*^ea',  fore  write  a":  2;  for  «,  a'":  2.3;  for/,  a*':  2.3.4;  for  gr, 
^  *  2.3.4.5.  The  most  commodious  way  of  doing  this  is  under  ^,  c,  <*, 
/lEnd  f,  to  write  indices  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  to  let  these  indices  be 
guides  to  the  divisors  which  are  to  be  introduced.    The  result  is 

a^0'a+(5aW^+  lOaV")  0^'a+ (10oV'+ 15a'a''«)  0'"a 

+  10a''aVa+aVa> 
^nich  may  be  verified  by  common  methods. 

220.  The  theorem  in  (217.)  may  be  made  to  give  higher  derivatives 
irom  those  already  formed.    Thus 
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[m]  [m+ 1] 

If,  then,  all  the  derivatiyes  of  \f  up  to  the  mth  be  formed,  those  of  r 
can  be  found  by  changing  h  into  c,  c  into  f,  &c. ;  whence  the  (m+1)* 
derivative  of  If  can  be  found.  I  think,  however,  that  the  method  in 
(215.)  is  the  more  easy,  though  the  present  one  may  serve  for  verifica- 
tion. Thus,  I>  6*,  as  found  in  the  table,  is,  when  arranged  in  powers 
of  6, 

A.  4i*+ (2cff + 2c/)  6^+  (3cy+3cc")  4i-f  4€^e, 

or  D*c.46«+  DV,66«+  I>c».46+Dc«-l+c».0. 

This  is  the  method  employed  by  Arbogast  himself,  in  whose  work 
D^.ft"  stands  for  what  in  the  present  notation  would  be  2.3. .  .m.D"i'- 
To  exhibit  the  actual  formation  of  I>6^  by  this  method,  we  have 

[    D«c.46»  =46«^ 

D*6*=<  l+cM=66V 


+Dc'.4i  =12^c 
1+     €*•   1  =c*. 


The  five  resulting  terms  put  together  make  the  value  of  D^  £*  io  ^ 
table. 

221.  Having  Y^jr=:aj?+6j7*+cx"+. . ,.,  required  an  application  of 
the  preceding  theory  to  the  determination  of  Y^"*J?,  or  to  the  reversion  of 
the  series  flj:+6jj*+ . . . .  In  (156.)  it  is  shown  that  the  development 
of  Y'^x  is  Po,  I  *+i  Pl.t  a?'+&c.,  where  P«,,  means  the  coefficient  of  ^ 
in  the  development  of  (a+6a?+  •  •  • . )"".  We  want  from  this  P.-i,  ■• 
Let  <f)a^a~* :  we  have,  then,  for  the  coefficient  of 


The  sign  +  being  used  when  n  is  odd,  and  —  when  it  is  even.  The  deve- 
lopment required  is  then  obtained  by  writing  the  cases  of  the  preceding 
expression  instead  of  those  of  P..},.  in  the  form  obtained  from  (156.) 
Suppose  it  required  to  verify  the  coefficient  of  u^  in  the  article  cited. 
We  have  then  to  find  the  value  of  the  preceding  when  «=r7,  and  to 
divide  it  by  7.    This  gives 

-^D»6.a-*+4I>^*.a-*-12iy6'.a-"+80D«6*.a-" 

— 66D&".a-«+1326«.a-». 

Bring  all  to  the  common  denominator  a",  and  take  the  derivatives  from 
the  table.  This  gives  for  the  numerator  the  following,  the  order  o(  the 
terms  being  inverted. 

1 326«— 330a^*c + 30a"  (  4&»e + 66V) — 1 2fl^  (86y+  6b€e+^) 
+4a*  (26g+2c/+c«)^a*A.     [Compare  this  with  page  S06.] 
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222.  Requiied  the  expansion  of  (l+bx-hcj^+  • .  •  .)"*•  '^^  ^^' 
CO.  of  a~\  when  a=l,  are  ^l^  2,  —2.3,  2.S.4y  &c.,  and  divided,  they 
are,  —1,  +1,  —1,  &c. 

^  I— ,  moda, 

(I  +6x+ . . .  .r  - 1— *a?+(6"— D6) a?«— (i»-D6«+D«&) 3;*+. . . . 

The  materiala  for  finding  this  to  the  tenth  power  of  ;v  are  in  the  table* 
Hence  we  have  a  simple  form  for  the  quotient  of  a'+&'^+^«^+  •  •  •  •» 
divided  by  l+bjB+c^+  •  •  •  • ;  namely. 


•  • 


223.  The  comhinaiorial  analyrii  mainly  consists  in  the  analysis 

of  compUcated  developments  by  means  of  d  priori  consideration  and 

collection  of  the  difibrent  combinations  of  terms  which  can  enter  the 

Goe£5cient8.    The  first  theorem  of  the  kind  which  the  student  usually 

meets  with  is  the  well  known  development  of  (I-^-jO^  ^hen  n  is  a 

wliole  number,  depending  upon  the  obvious  fact,  that  in  (l+x)(l+<r) 

..  ..(n  factors)  oT  must  appear  once  for  every  manner  in  which  mxts 

out  of  m  fiictors  can  be  combined  by  multiplication  with  the  units  of 

thtn—m  remaining  factors. 

If  we  multiply  together  a+h+c^,. ..,  a'+5'+c'4- •••-,a"+6'+ 
c"+  • .  • .,  &c.  (ft  factors),  the  product  consists  of  a  number  of  products 
containing  a  term  for  every  combination  of  n  factors,  one  out  of  each  of  the 
polynomial  factors.  But  if  we  multiply  together  Os+ai  j?+fl^^+  •  •  •» 
^+  ^1  <*+  ^  x"  +  •  •  •  •  (n  factors)^  the  coefficient  of  af^  will  consist  of  such 
combinations  above  described  only,  as  have  the  sum  of  their  distinctive 
indices  equal  to  m.  Thus,  if  we  want  the  coefficient  of  a:",  there  being 
four  factors,  we  must  ask  in  how  may  ways  5  can  be  composed  of  four 
numbers,  0  included.    Thus  we  have 


0OO5  gives  a^h^Co e^,  Oq fr« e^ Co,  &c. 
00 14  gives  Oo  6o  Ci  ^4,  Oo  b^  c^  ei,  &c. 
0023  gives  a^  &o  Ct  eg,  Oq  60  c.  e,,  &c. 


0113  gives  a^bi C|  f,,  a^  61  Ct  «i,  &c. 
0122  gives  Oq  &i  c,  e^,  Oq  C|  61  e^,  &c. 
1112  gives  Oi  bi  C| ««,  a^  6|  Ci  Ct,  &c. 


Collections  of  tables  of  the  different  methods  in  which  numbers  may  be 
constructed  by  additions  of  lower  numbers,  under  various  conditions, 
make  the  fundamental  tables  of  this  method,  just  as  those  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  powers  of  6  are  the  fundamental  tables  of  reference  in  the 
method  of  Arbogast. 

224.  Required  the  development  of  (oo+Oi  J?+agj^+ . . .  .)*,  n  being 
a  whole  number.  To  find  the  coefficient  of  x^  we  must  find  every  way 
in  which  n  numbers  (0  included)  can  be  put  together  to  make  m.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  10th  power  is  the  one  in  question,  and  let  71=4. 

Firstly;  take  10  in  four  different  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  4.  Hence 
Oi  a«  Og  Oa  is  <^  pvt  of  the  coefficient  of  x^^.  But  Gi  may  come  from 
either  of  the  four  factors,  Og  from  either  of  the  remaining  three,  &c.,  so 
that  if  we  write  first  the  number  which  comes  out  of  the  first  factor,  &c., 
we  have,  in  the  coefficient  of  x^\  a,  a,aaa4-|-ataia8(24+aiaaa*a«+&c., 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  can  be  made  different  arrangements  of 
four  quantities.    Hence  4  •  3  •  2 1 1  a^ «%  Ot  a«  is  a  part  of  the  coefficient 
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Secondly,  take  four  numbers  to  make  10,  which  are  not  all  different, 
as  2,  2, 3,  3.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  a^jOf^a^a^  can  be  written 
is  not  so  many  as  before,  for  a,  from  the  first  factor  and  a,  from  the 
second  is  the  same  selection  as  o^  from  the  second  and  a,  from  the  first. 
In  fact,  by  a  well  known  rule  of  common  algebra  the  number  of  different 
arrangements  of  a«,  a,,  a,,  a,  is  (4 . 3 .2 . 1  )-7-(l  .2x1.2).  Generalizing 
this  reasoning,  we  find  the  following  method  of  finding  the  coefficient 
of  the  mth  power  of  x  in  the  development  of  the  nth  power  of 

«o+^i  *+  •  •  •  •      ^*    kl+k^l'+ =  m,  in   which   ^+ Ar'4- .  •  -  • 

=n,  and  find  every  possible'  way  in  which  these  equations  can  be 
solved,  k^  k'f  &c.,  /,  r,  &c.  being  positive  whole  numbers  (0  included). 
Then  the  coefficient  required,  which  call  Pm,.,  is 

^ ^Vl.2.3,...itxl.2.3....it'x «?•«?••-/ 

225.  Required  the  development  of  0(a+6x+cx'+-- ••)•  This, 
by  Taylor's  theorem,  is 

whence  it  is  evident  that,  making  6=0^,  c=:ai,  &c.  in  the  last  problem, 
the  coefficient  of  jf*  is 


2  2.3. ••fit— 2  2«3«..«fii 

Tables  may  be  provided  to  &cilitate  the  formation  of  these  coefficients, 
but  in  Arbogast's  method  they  are  already  formed.*  Comparing  the 
preceding  expression  with  (214.),  we  see  that 


p^,.,=D-'6,    P,...,=D-^6«.,..P^.,=D--'i». 


226.* Wejhave,  however,  gained  by  the  preceding  a  method  of  form- 
ing or  of  verifying  any  derivative  of  a  power  of  6  independently  of  the 
rest.  Take  as  an  instance  ]>  b\  We  have,  therefore,  to  examine  every 
way  in  which  four  numbers  (0  included)  can  be  put  together  to  make  5. 
The  different  ways  are 

0005  0014  0023  0113  0122  1112. 

The  letters  which  should  have  the  indices  0, 1,  2, 3,  4,  5  are  6,  c,  r,/,  g^ 
h.     Observing  what  indices  are  repeated,  we  have  for  the  terms  of  \)^b* 

1.2.3.4^.^  1.2.3.4.,       1.2.3.4  ,.  ^  1.2.8.4  ,  ,- 

r:2XT^ ^'TXTTi  ^  ^^'  TXiTi  ^'^^  TT.2ri  ^•^' 

1.2.3.4  ^    ,   1.2.3.4  . 

—  oce'm r  ere : 

1.1.1.2        '  1.2.3.1       • 

which  computed  and  put  together  give  the  same  as  in  the  table. 

227.  The  most  simple  form  of  the  development  of  (a+bx+cj^ 
+  ••••)"  is 

*  As  far  IS  I  have  compared  the  methods  of  Arbogait  with  those  of  Hindenbiirg, 
this  is  always  the  case.  The-  tables  of  xeference  of  the  former  method  are  one  step 
more  towards  the  solution  than  those  of  the  latter.  In  other  respects  their  powen 
are  much  the  tame,  as  for  as  development!  are  concerned. 
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where,  when  n  is  integer,  the  derivatives  of  c*  may  be  formed  directly 
from  the  table  of  6,  by  substituting  a  for  6,  h  for  c,  c  for  f ,  &c. 

From  this  it  may  be  shown,  that  D*  If  may  be  described  as  the 
coefficient  of  jj^y  in  the  development  of  1 :  (I— y0J?),  0a:  standing  for 
6  +  cx-i-ejr"+.... 

228,  The  last  article  has  left  us  in   possession  of  a  result  which 
belongs  to  the  calculus  of  generating  functions^  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  inverse  method  to  the  combinatorial  analysis,  though 
neither  was  originally  set  forth  in  connexion  with  the  other,  and  either 
may  have  developments  to  which  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other 
have  not  yet  been  investigated.     Every  mathematical  method  has  its 
inverse,  as  truly,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
road  from  one  town  to  another,  without  at  the  same  time  making  one 
from  the  second  to  the  first.     The  combinatorial  analysis  is  analysis  by 
means  of  combinations ;  the  calculus  of  generating  functions  is  combina- 
tion by  means  of  analysis.    Thus,  having  observed  (and  the  observation 
is  common  to  both  methods)  that  in  .(l+Jp)(l+ar). .  ..n  factors,  the 
coefficient  of  s?  must  be  the  number  of  combinations  of  7  out  of  ti,  the 
combinatorial  analysis  requires  us  to  find  that  number,  and  thence  to 
Jo/er  the  coefficient  of  j;^;  the  calculus  of  generating  functions  requires 
us  to  expand  (1  +a:)"  by  purely  algebraical  considerations,  and  from  the 
coefficient  of  x'  infers  the  number  of  ways  in  which  7  can  be  taken  out 
of«. 


•  •  • 


229.  Let  0^  expanded  in  powers  of  t,  give  a^-\rait-\-at^'\- 
Then  ^  being  given,  and  also  n,  the  coefficient  of  f*  is  implicitly  given, 
and  is  therefore  a  function  of  n.  The  function  <t>t  is  then  called  the 
generating  function  of  a.,  which  is  a  function  of  n.  Thus  m :  (1 — 0= 
m-f-»n/+fni*+ ....  or  m :  (1 — 0  is  the  generating  function  of  the  con- 
stant fn:  again  m:(l- — ^)=m+«i<*+fn/*+ . . . .,  and  is  the  gene- 
rating function  of  a  fanction  of  n,  which  is  =m  for  every  even  value  of 
n,  and  =0  for  every  odd  value.  This  function  is  m  (l  +  (— !)")•  The 
generating  function  of  n  itself  is  / :(1  — 0*  ?  ^^e  generating  function  of 
0«±6«  18  made  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  generating  functions  of  a. 
and  b^* 

If  fpt  generate  a.,  ^0^  generates  «,  j^;  for  'in  i^<f)t  the  coefficient  of  t^ 
is  that  of  f  "*  in  <I>L     Similarly,*  ir^</>t  generates  a„+*. 

If  ifd  generate  a„  and  yjft  generate  b„  0<  x  ^e  generates  Oo^.+fli  6^i+ 
. .  • .  -|-d,6o.  If,  then,  6,=  1,  or  Y^<=:  1 :  (1—0.  we  find  that  <l>t :  (1— 0 
generates  ao+ai+ .  - . .  +  fl«  and  t(f>t :  l—t  generates  ao+ai+  •  •  •  +a*-i 
or  2<7.. 

230.  The  last  remark  enables  us  to  pass  to  the  generating  function  in 
an  infinite  number  of  cases.  Let  us,  for  abbreviation,  express  Oo+Oit 
+ag<«-|-&c.  by  (do a,  0c. . . . ).     Then,  for  instance,  l+<+<*  generates 

(1, 1, 1, 0,0 ),  consequently  (l  +  t+t^)i:  (1-0  generates  (0,0-hl, 

0  +  1  +  1,0  +  1  +  1  +  1,0+1+1  +  1  +  0 ),or  (0,1,2,3,3,3 ). 

Again,   l+<  generates   (1,1,0,0....)*    (1  +  0 -(1  —  0    generates 

*  The  student  should  now  look  tbroufch  the  varioiis  developments  which  have 
beem  made,  and  should  describe  each  in  the  language  of  generating  functions. 
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(1,  2,2,2 );  therefore  (1+0  :  (1  — 0*  generates  (1,3,  5,7.,..)» 

and  (1+0- (1—0*  generates  (1,  4,  9, 16 ). 

If  <pt  generate  a,,  0^  :(!—<•)  generates  fl,+a»_t+ ••••»  ending 
with  a«  when  n  is  even,  and  with  a^  when  n  is  odd.  Find  what 
0i :  (1  —  r")  generates. 

231.  If  i>t  generate  a.,  whatever  function  of  a^  Y^tx^^  generates, 
it  is  ohvious  that  Y^<x  O^t.^tt)  generates  the  same  function  of  the  nev 
coefficients.  If,  then,  we  find  that  a  certain  operation  on  a^  is  gene 
rated  by  yjft.tptj  we  know  that  the  same  operation  repeated  on  the 
results,  and  so  on,  until  it  has  been  repeated  n  times,  will  be  generated 
by  (^fty.(/>t.  This  maybe  exemplified  as  follows.  Let  the  operation 
in  question  be  a,+i — a„  which  call  Aa„  and  let  Aa«^| — Ao.  be  A*a„  as 
usual.  The  generating  function  of  0,+,— a,  is  (t~^ — 1 )  •  ^^  whence  that 
of  A'^a.  is  (r'— 1)*  (/>L    But 

of  which  t^4>t  ^nerates  0,+^^,  ^f"^*"*^  0/  generates  h^^^^i,  and  w  on. 
But  when  two  functions  are  identical  they  must  generate  the  aame 
function,  since  no  function  of  t  can  be  expanded  in  whole  and  positire 
powers  of  t  in  two  different  ways.     Hence 

A*  a,=a,+4— *a,+jt.i+ A:  — —  a,+jk_,— . . .  • , 
as  already  known.     Again 

^-*=(i+r'-i)*=i+*(r»-i)+Ar^(r»-i)«+... 

Multiply  by  ^/,  infer  the  equality  of  the  generated  from  that  of  tw 
generating  functions,  and  we  have 

k—l 

which  is  also  known.  Let  1  :^=y,  and  assume  y=s+jrxyi  then,  m 
in  p.  no,  y*  =  a;* + xz .  A^*"*  a:  +....,  or  substituting  values  for  y  a"^  ^' 

r*=z»+(xz.*.*-)  ^  +^  ^  ((X*)'***-').  (^J+ 

Let  x=l,  multiply  by  ^<,  and  let  P|,  P„  &c.  be  the  values  of  x'**^' 
&c.,  when  z=l.  Again,  let  (x«"*)"**<,  (x'"')"^0^  &c.  genei«t^ 
Xi, «,  X,,  „  &c. ;  then,  inferring  as  before,  we  have 

«.+*=a.+P,AX,.,F^I>.A«X..,+2^PaA-X,.,+  .... 
For  instance,  let  xy=/*  ^^^^ 

^^  {^"".)t2*-»}=[mf+^-l.  mr+it-m+ 1]  *2""^*^, 
and  (***)"•. 0<  generates  a,.,,,-    Consequently  («=1) 
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2r-\-k 1 

(K+k^^On-^k^a^+k A"a, 

,  ,  3r+*-l  3r+A:-2    .,    ,     ^ 
+* :: ;; A  a,_a,+ 


According  to  analogy  A~'  a»  denotes  2a».  But  the  generating  function 
of  A~*  a,  should  be  (<"* — 1)~*  ^<,  and  we  have  abready  shown  that  this 
is  the  generating  function  of  2a.. 

232.  To  show  the  application  of  the  calculus  of  generating  functions 
to  a  question  of  combinations,  we  propose  the  following  question ;  in  how 
many  different  ways*  may  the  number  p  be  made  up  of  lesser  numbers, 
no  one  of  which  falls  short  of  n.  If  we  take  the  quantity  ^■fj:"'*"* 
+ . .  •  ad  inf.,  and  raise  it  to  the  Arth  power,  it  is  plain  that  jf  enters  once 
for  every  way  in  which  p  can  be  made  up  of  k  numbers,  no  one  of  which 
is  less  than  n.     If»  then,  we  take 

je'+j^+i+ +(jj«+jf+i+ . . .  .)«-|-(a;^+j!^+>-|- .  ...)•+ ad  inf. 

I*  enters  once  for  every  way  in  which  p  can  be  made  up  of  1,  2, 3,  &c. 

iiu]n\)er8,  no    one    of  which  is   less  than  n.      But  A4-A*+ 

=A:(1 — A),  consequently  the  number  required  is  the  coefficient  of  s^ 
in  the  development  of  [ 

y4-ar^*+ J?":(l— J*)  a?" 

or 1— t: -,  or 


the  Arth  term  of  which  is  a7^(l — a:)"*,  and  when  developed  contains 
jf  as  long  as  An  is  less  than  (or  not  greater  than)  p.  The  co- 
efficient of  3^  in  the  development  of  «*"(1— .r)"*  is  that  of  j?'"*"  in 
(1— jr)"*,  or 

[fc,ife+p-A:n— 1] 

Let  then  p :  n  give  a  quotient  g,  (neglecting  the  remainder,)  and 
the  answer  required  is,  q  terms  of  the  following  series, 

[hp-n]      [2,y~2n4-l]   ,  [3,;7-3n+2]  , 
[p-n]    "^      [p-2;i]       "^      [p-3«]      "^••••' 

ij-^«     o~»  ix.(P'"3n+l)(p-37i4-2). 
or  l  +  (p— 271+1)  + h.... 

For  examp|le,  in  how  many  ways  can  1 1  be  made  out  of  numbers,  no 
one  of  which  is  less  than  2?  Here  p=ll,  n=2,  g=5,  and  the 
answer  is 

^+®+"2*+"2:3""*-2xr'°'^^- 

These  55  ways  are  11;  9+2,  8+8,  7+4,6+5,  each  in  two  ways; 

•  Thin  counts  different  orders  as  different  ways;  thus  3+3+4  and  3+4+3  are, 
in  thb  problem,  diffisrent  ways  of  making  10. 

Z2 
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7+2+2,  5+3+3,  3+4+4,  each  in  three  ways;  6  +  3  +  2,5  +  4+2, 
each  in  6  ways;  2  +  2  +  3+4  in  12 ways;  2+3+3  +  3 and  2+2+2+5, 
each  in  4  ways;  2+2+2+2+5,  in  5  ways;  55  in  all. 

233.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  two  functions  which  are  the  same 
in  different  forms  must  generate  the  same  function,  it  may  be  also  in 
different  forms.  Thus  (<+4/*+0  ^(1^0*  generates  n',  or  the  co- 
efficient of  t*  is  71*.  If  we  decompose  the  preceding  fraction  into  three, 
the  first  will  be  found  to  generate  [n,  w+2]  :  2.3,  the  second  4  [n— 1, 
71+ 1]  :  2.3,  and  the  third  [n — 2,  //] :  2.3,  the  sum  of  which  is  n*. 

But  the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true,  unless  it  happen  that  all  the 
different  forms  of  the  generating  function  are, made  to  commence  from 
the  same  power  of  L    For  though  we  call  ao+«ii+ai^'+* .  •  •   the 

generating  function  of  fl„  yet  a_ii"*+ao+ai^+as<'+ is  also  the 

generating  function  of  the  same,  with  one  more  term,  and  a^i  +^1^'+  .... 
with  one  term  less.  When,  therefore,  the  equality  of  two  generated 
functions  is  asserted,  that  of  the  generating  functions  can  only  be 
inferred  when  they  are  made  to  begin  with  the  same  power  of  /.  The 
following  problem  will  illustrate  this. 

Required  the  function  a«,  which  has  the  property  of  being  equal  to 
^n-i  +  An-s-  If  0^  be  the  generating  function  of  a,,  (beginning  with  a,,) 
tfi>t  is  that  of  a^„  and  ^'0^  that  of  a^t«  whence  i<l>i^t^t  is  that  of 
fl«-i +  «■-!»  hut  it  begins  with  a^  <+(fl'i+flo)  ^+ . . . .  Hence  we  hare 
<t>t-'a^'—ai  i^t(t>t'\'V4>t — flTo  U  or 

by  a  procen  similar  to  that  in  the  last  article,  the  coefiScient  of  C  io  this 
development,  or  the  value  of  a„  will  be  found  to  be 

_  J[l.«-2l   .[2,n-3]   .[3.n-4]   ,  \ 

"•l  [n-2]     "*■    t«-4]    ■•"   [n-6]    +••••/ 

+"'1  [«-i]  +nF:^+ ••••)' 

the  number  of  terms  in  the  coefficient  of  Oo  being  \(n  or  i(n— 1), 
according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  and  the  number  in  that  of  a^  being  ^n  ur 
i(n+l).  And  ctq  and  Oi  may  be  taken  at  pleasure.  Also,  ifin  the 
preceding  notation  [0]  appears  in  the  denominator,  the  whole  Xerm  is 
unity.  ' 

For  example,  a^  should  be  1 

jl.2.3      21^     jl.2.3.4   .2.3^  ,1     ,     ^. 

«^ {1:2:3  +Tr^« {1:2:374  +172+'}=^+'^^:  : 

which  is  easily  verified,  since  the  terms  are  Oo,  ^i,  ai=:ai+a«t  0^^=^ 
2ai+ao,  a^=:3ai+2aoy  a3=5ai+3ao. 
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Chaptbr  XIV. 

APPLICATION  TO  GEOBIKTRY*  OP  TWO  DIMENSIONS. 

The  applications  of  the  Di£ferential  and  Integral  Calculus  to  geometry 
are  twofold  in  character.     Those  of  the  first  kind  are  such  as  simply 
require  the  algehraical  treatment  of  a  geometrical  question,  and  make 
use  of  the  Differential  Calculus  in  aid  of  the  algebraical  treatment. 
Thus  a  question  of  geometry  might  give  ^  {a-^h)  as  the  answer,  and  ^a 
being  already  known,  and  h  small,  it  may  be  convenient  to  calculate  an 
approximate  result  by  applying  our  rules,  (not  so  much  to  the  geometry 
of  the  question  as  to  the  algebra  which  it  is  found  convenient  to  employ 
in  the  solution.)  and  by  using  0a+0'a./^.   All  the  geometrical  questions 
of  maxima  and  minima  in  pages  296 — 303  fall  under  this  head :  and  in 
this  sense  all  the  applications  of  our  science  hitherto  made  to  algebra 
are  also  applications  to  every  science  in  which  algebra  can  be  made 
useful.     The  second,  and  more  direct  application  of  the  science  of 
geometry,  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  body  of  general  rules,  by  which 
tlie  differential  relations  of  space  are  treated ;  and  in  which,  though  the 
application  is  made  through  algebra,  it  is  not  the  formation  of  isolated 
results,  but  of  general  precepts,  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  appli- 
cation.    In  this  point  of  view  we  have  to  consider  successively  geometry 
of  two  and  of  three  dimensions. 

I  suppose  the  student  to  be  familiar  with  the  method  of  coordinates, 
the  diatinction  of  positive  and  negative  coordinates,  the  equations  of  the 
straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  But  as  the  general  relations  of 
sign  are  imperfectly  treated  in  elementary  works,  and  as  tlie  perception 
of  the  universality  of  the  results  and  precepts  to  which  we  shall  come 
depends  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
propose  to  begin  this  chapter  by  supplying  the  necessary  considerations. 


The  directions  OX  and  OX'  are  the  positive  and  negative  directions  of 
the  abscissa ;  OY  and  OY'  of  the  ordinate.  The  positive  direction  of 
revolution  round  OP  is  from  OX  to  OX  again,  through  OY,  OX',  Oy', 
as  marked  by  the  arrows  in  the  left  hand  diagram.  Take  any  point  P : 
the  line  OP  has  no  sign  in  itself,  but  according  as  one  or  the  other  sign 

*  It  18  not  my  intention  in  this  chapter  to  dwell  on  any  matter  which  belongs  to 
the  simple  application  of  algebra  tu  geometry,  and  which  can  he  fuund  iu  the 
treatise  on  that  subject.  This  treatise  will  be  referred  to  by  the  initial  letters  A.  G. ; 
tbiia,  (A.G.  100)  means  the  lUOtb  article. 
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is  given  to  OP,  all  lines  passing  through  P  divide  into  two  directions 
with  different  signs.  And  the  rule  for  assigning  the  signs  is  this :  if  P 
were  to  move  along  a  line  drawn  through  OP,  in  one  direction  of  motion 
OP  would  revolve  positively,  and  in  the  other  negatively ;  when  OP  is 
positive^  the  positive  direction  is  that  in  which  OP  revolves  posiiwely 
when  P  moves  in  that  direction ;  when  PO  is  negative  the  positive 
direction  is  that  in  which  OP  revolves  negatively  when  P  moves  in  that 
direction.  Or,  the  positive  direction  on  any  hne  is  that  in  which  OP 
and  the  direction  of  revolution  have  the  same  names;  the  negative 
direction,  that  in  which  they  have  different  names.  The  preceding 
diagrams  contain  various  instances,  all  on  the  supposition  that  OP  is 
positive. 

If  a  line  move  parallel  to  itself,  its  directions  retain  their  signs  until  it 
crosses  the  origin  0,  when,  if  OP  retain  the  same  sign,  the  signs  of  the 
directions  change.  But  if  OP  change  sign  when  the  lines  travel 
through  the  origin,  the  directions  do  not  change  sign.  At  the  moment 
when  the  change  of  sign  takes  place,  there  is,  as  before,  no  sign  except 
an  arbitrary  one. 

The  angle  made  by  a  line  with  an  axis  is  in  all  cases  to  be  fbaod  by 
drawing  through  the  origin  a  parallel  to  its  positive  direction,  «n<i 
measuring  the  angle  made  by  that  parallel  with  the  axis  in  the  positive 
direction  of  revolution.    Thus,  if  OP  be  positive,  the  angle*  made  by  tie 

line  drawn  through  P  is  XOM,  greater  than  two 
right  angles ;  but  if  OP  be  negative  it  is  XOX. 
The  angle  made  by  two  lines  may  be  con- 
sidered as  positive  or  negative,  according  as  one  ot 
the  other  is  mentioned  first.  Thus,  if  OA  and  OB 
make  angles  a  and  /3  with  the  positive  side  of  the 
axis  of  X,  then  a— /3  should  be  called  the  sngle 
made  by  OA  with  OB,  and  /3— a  the  angle  maiic 
by  OB  with  OA.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  angle  of  OB  with  OA,  and  that  of 
OA  with  OB,  as  follows.  Let  the  angle  made  by  OA  with  OB  be  that 
made  by  passing  from  OA  tu  OB  by  revolution  in  the  negative  direction. 
In  this  manner  the  angle  of  OB  with  OA,  made  by  passing  from  OB  to 
OA  in  the  negative  direction  is  2-^ — 0,  if  that  of  OA  with  OB  be^' 
and  2if—0  has  all  the  properties  of  —6.  If,  however,  we  allow  the 
second  method,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  results  may  be  greater  by 
2ir  than  they  would  be  in  the  first.     I  shall  use  the  first  method. 

We  gain  by  the  preceding  definitions  not  only  the  power  of  repre- 
senting the  relations  of  direction  by  simple  and  universal  theoreins.t 

*  It  may  be  userul  to  notice  that  when  a  line  cuts  a  triangle  out  of  tb«  or* 
quarter  of  space,  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  lies  between  one  *""  **" 
rij^ht  angles  ;  out  of  the  second,  between  two  and  three  ;  out  of  the  third,  IwIviwd 
three  and  four ;  and  out  of  the  fourth,  between  four  and  live,  (or  an  angle  less  v^ 
one  right  angle.)  •  u  the 

t  Since  the  angle  made  by  a  line  is  that  made  by  the  positive  side  of  it  witn  tn 
axis  of  Xf  conversely,  negative  radii  are  to  be  measured  in  the  direction  opP^*^.  J 
the  lines  bounding  the  angles  which  belong  to  them;  that  is,  if  r=^  l»c  the  1*0^ 
equation  to  a  curve,  whenever  ^^  is  negative,  the  line  which  has  traced  out  w 
angle  fi  is  not  the  direction  of  r,  but  the  opposite.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  tn» 
fxtenstott,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  has  only  half  it^  convolutious,  and  r^i<i'¥'*'^^ 
would  frequeutly  loose  a  loop.  The  reciprocal  spiral  also  lias  only  half  iU  coov^ 
tions  ;  as  it  is  usually  given,  it  ])resents  the  anomaly  of  a  curve  which  has  ^  ""''''^ 
asymptote,  with  only  one  branch  approximating  to  it ;  and  whot  is  still  vaatt^^x^^* 
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but  alflo  tliat  of  giving  demonatrationB  as  general  as  the  theorems  them* 
aelTea.  I  shall  first  show,  by  one  or  two  separate  cases,  the  universality 
of  a  certain  theorem,  and  shall  then  prove  it  generally. 

A  straight  line,  YX,  making  with  the  axis  of  x  an  angle  /3,  is  cut  by 
OP,  making  an  angle  6  with  the  same.  Again,  YX  makes  with  OP  an 
angle  //.  Required  the  relation  which  exists  between  /3,  0,  and  /i.  Two 
positions  of  the  line  X  Y  are  given,  the  first  cutting  a  triangle  out  of  the 
first  quarter  of  space,  the  second  out  of  the  fourth.  In  the  first,  OP 
falls  within  the  triangle  cut  out,  but  not  in  the  second. 

In  the  first  case,  fi  is  XOA^  and  0  is 
XOP,  while  u  the  angle  of  OA  with  OP  is 
XOA— XOP,  or  /3— d,  or  fi=ifi^d. 
Again,  in  the  second  case,  fi  is  XOB, 
and  S  is  XOP,  (greater  than  two  right 
angles,)  while  /i,  the  angle  of  OB  with 
OP,  is  XOB— XOP  or  fi—O,  as  before, 
bang  now  negative. 

The  generd  proposition,  which  in  fact 
Uttwers  to  that  in  Euclid  relative  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a  polygon,  is  as 
foUows.     If  A,  B,  C,  D.  • .  .M,  N  represent  the  n  sides  of  any  polygon, 
tbtn  the  sum  of  the  angles  made  by  A  with  B,  B  with  C. . .  .M  with 
N,  and  N  with  A,  is  equal  to  nothing,  provided  that  the  above  con- 
ventions with  regard  to  the  angles  be  strictly  observed.     For  if  »,  /3,  y 
.  • . .  /I,  y  be  the  angles  made  by  the  sides  with  the  axis  of  X  severally, 
then  by  definition  the  angles  above  described  are   ex— /3,   j3 — y.... 
fi— y,  V— flc,  the  sum  of  which  is  obviously  equal  to  nothing.     If,  then, 
in  the  above  we  denote  YX  by  T,  OP  by  R,  and  OX  by  X,  and  if  by 

AB  we  mean  the  angle  made  by  A  with  B,  we  have 

/3=TX,    0=RX,    /i=:TR,    XT+TR+RX=:0, 

XT=-TX,=— A  whence  -/3+/i+0=0,  or  /i=/3-e. 

We  shall  always,  unless  where  the  contrary  is  specified,  consider  OP 
as  having  a  positive  sign.  We  now  proceed  to  establish  those  dififerential 
relations  between  the  different  coordinates  of  a  point,  on  which  much  of 
the  subject  depends. 

The  coordinates  ON  and  NP  of  the  point  P  are 
X  and  y,  its  radius  vector  OP  is  r,  and  the  angle  of 
OP  and  0?  (which  in  our  figure  is  PON)  is  6.  The 
line  PT,  usually  the  tangent  of  a  curve  passing 
through  P,  makes  an  angle  /3  with  the  axis  of  a?, 
and  fi  with  OP.  In  our  figure  /3  is  equal  to  PTN, 
and  fx  is  equal  to  OPT.  Let  u  stand  for  1 :  r,  the 
reciprocal  of  r.  And  as  we  are  at  first  only  con- 
sidering mathematical  consequences,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  geometrical  considerations  from  which  the  premises  are 
derived,  we  shall  introduce  several  suppositions  which  here  merely 
denote  abbreviations,  and  point  out  at  a  future  time  why  these  particular 
abbreviations  become  useful. 


the  ciure  whose  equation  is  V(^+y*}*^i^Q'~Ky  (')==!>  has  an  iufioite  number  of 
folds  which  are  not  found  in  r}==  1. 
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Let  X  and  y  be  both  functions  of  some  variable  <,  (in  mechanics  it 
stands  for  the  time  at  which  the  point  is  at  P,  or  the  number  of  seconds 
measured  from  some  given  epoch,)  and  let  all  differentiations  be  made 
relatively  to  i.  Instead  of  diff.  co.  write  differentials :  thus,  when  I  say 
d»  is  to  stand  for  ^/(dx^+dy*),  I  mean  that  «  is  to  be  such  another 
function  of  t  that 

dl     V  \dt*  ^  dl*/  """^  dx     V  V  ^W ' 
the  latter  if  y  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x.     Again,  let  p  be  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  -r^  or  -T^ :  -7- .     Finally,  let  a  perpendicular  from  O  upon  VI 

be  called  p,  and  let  it  make  with  the  axis  of  x  an  angle   or.     Let  ;;, 

which  being  drawn  through  0  has  no  sign  but  an  arbitrary  one,  have  a 

dy         dy  ds 
positive  sign.     Also  let  PT  be  so  drawn  that  tan/3=:-^,  or  •ir-'i:* 

Our  symbols,  then,  are  as  follows : 


j:,  one  coordinate  of  P. 

y^  the  other  coordinate. 

t^  an  implied  independent  varia- 
ble, of  which  X  and  y  are 
functions. 

r,  the  radius  vector  OP. 

u,  the  reciprocal  of  r. 

6,  the  angle  of  r  x. 


/3,  an  angle  so  taken  that  tan/7= 

dy  ^ 

~,  also  the  angle  PT  x. 

/I,  the  angle  PT  r. 
p,  the  perpendicular*  from  0  on 
PT. 

fET,  the  angle  ^  jr. 

*,    derived  from  d*=:^((/x'+rfy'}- 

p,    abbreviation  of  -7^. 

dr^ 


The  following  equations  follow  immediately : 

3r 

firzfi'^e       cTa=/3+-r-.  (rejecting  2ir  if  necessary.) 

The  first  has  been  already  proved;  the  second  follows  thus: 
p"j+/.PT+PTp=0,  or/j-PTx-p"PT=0, 

A  A  A  Slf 

px=VTx+pFT,  or  o=/j+^. 

To  find  the  internal  angle  POK  of  the  triangle  POK,  we  have,  when  the 

angles  are  measured  by  our  conventions,  pr=p«--r  jr=tB— d.  And 
the  angle,  as  to  magnitude  and  independently  of  sign,  must  be  cither 
POK  of  the  triangle,  or  the  difference  between  the  latter  and  four  right 
angles.  In  all  these  cases  cos  POK  in  the  triangle  is  the  same  as  coa 
(0-6).  Hence  we  have  />=rcos(cT— 0).  If  we  now  collect  tbcw 
equations,  and  add  to  them  some  others  which  are  very  evident,  and 

•  It  will  bo  found  that  According  to  the  conventions  laid  d jwn  p?T  is  alws) » 
three  right  ang1et|  — ,  or  -  -,  and  not  -  as  might  le  supposed. 
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also  those  by  which  s,  /3,  and  p  are  introduced,  we  have  the  following 
list. 


(1.)  a;c=r  cos  6. 
(2.)  y=rsiu0. 
(3.)  r=V(j^+3^») 

(40  tan  6=-. 

(5.)  p=rcos(t!T— 6) 


(6.)  /i=/}-^. 
O.)  ..=  /3+f  . 

(8.)  tan^  =  -^. 
ao; 

(9.)  d^:=z^{dx*-^dtf) 
(10.)  p=|. 


We  now  proceed  to  find  difTerential  relations,  all  with  respect  to  /, 

dx  d^x 

meaning  —  by  dr,  —  by  d'j,  &c. 


di' 


(l+tan'O)  rfe='^  ^  ,^  ^,  or  r^dO^xdy^ydx 

(24-tan»/3)rf/3  =^"'^^7^,^^^^  or  d^d^z^dxd^y—dyd^x 

_id^±dfy 


ds* 


d^ 


8 


P= 


d^,d(i     dx  ^y—dy  d?x     dxd^y—dy  cf"j? 


cos'/3=^. 


Bin*/3= 


_  tan  /3  —  tan  6    __  xdy—ydx  ^  r^dO  ^    dO 
^"^  1  +  tan  /3  tan  d  ^xdx-^-ydy  "~  rdr  ""    dr 

dx= cos  Odr — r  sin  d  d0,  1 

^.r=:coB  ^  cPr— 2  sin  0  rfO  rfr-  r  cos  0  rf^'— r  sin  0  d*0) 

rfy = sin  0  dr  4-  r  cos  0  cf0,  1 

d^=8in 0 d*r i-2 COS0C/0 dr—r sin 0cf0'+r cos 0(^0   J 

rdr^ijdx+ydy    rd^r+dr^^xd^x+yd'y'^dj^+dy* 

From  (9.),  (16.),  and  (17.)     d5«=dr"+r«d6« 

From  (19.)  and  (18.)    rdFr—r^d^^xd^x^-yd^y 

dsd^s^zdxd^x+dyd'y^drd^r  +  rdrd&^-i-r^ddd'd 

d6*  di* 

From  (15.)  and  (19.)     8in'/i=r'-r^,     cos'/i=-r-. 


ds>' 


ds^ 


From  (6.)  and  (1.)    to  — 0=rj-T-f /*»    cos(t!j— 0)=8in/i 

From  (5.).  (22.).  and  (23.)    p=^^=fta^ 

1        1        I  dr* 
From  (19.)  and  (24.)  -.  =^  +-  ^ 


(11.) 


(12.) 


(13.) 


(14.) 


(15.) 


(16) 
(17.) 

» 

(18.) 
(19.) 
(20.) 

(21.) 
(22.) 


(23.) 


(24.) 


(25.) 
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From  (24.)     dp= ^^ 

_  {dxdPy—dy  (Px)(^xdx'hydy)  _jrdr  ^    dr 

^  d?  """7  '  "'  ^""^  f^P 


1(26.) 


But,  (1.) 


dfit=idm^  or  (i<o*=s  „^  , 


d«»:p« 


'rf/?* 


(27.) 


For  r  write  I :  ti,  and  we  have  the  following  transformations : 

du 


dr^ 


tt' 


u" 


tr 


(18.)  becomes 
(19.)  becomes 
(25.)  becomes 

The  last  gives 


du 
xdx+ydy=i^— 

di^=iu-*  (du'+u^dff') 
dp         ,      du  dOd^u^du(Pd 


(28.) 

(29.) 
(30.) 
(31.) 


(32.) 


,du(ttd0'+dd(Pu—dufd) 
or  dp^-f ^ . 

Divide  rdr,  or  —  du :  u",by  dp,  putting  for  p"  its  value  from  (31.),  or 

(tt«(i0»+dtt*)"5de»;  and 

_rdr  _  (u*deF+d7i*)^ 

^""dp  ^tt"  (ud&'+ddd'u-^du  cPd) 

The  preceding  equations  will  admit  of  any  quantity  being  taken  as 
the  independent  variable,  and  are  given  in  order  that  the  complete 
relations  may  be  first  exhibited.  They  are  also  useful  in  their  moet 
general  form :  thus,  in  dynamics,  where  a  material  point  is  in  motion, 
acted  on  by  forces,  the  question  always  is,  at  what  time  from  the  begiQ' 
ning  of  the  motion  will  the  moving  point  have  a  given  position.  Here 
the  object  is  to  express  every  coordinate  as  a  function  of  that  time;  i'* 
then,  t  be  the  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  motioUt  equation 
(20.)  would  be  expressed  by  diff.  co.  thus, 


d"x        f£y  _    f^_r«/'~Y 


The  independent  variables  most  commonly  used  in  purely  geometricaj 

ques lions  are  x,  61,  and  s.     If  the  first  be  used ;  that  is,  if  tz=x,  wc  Boa 

d*x 
d?j=0,  or  —=0,  and  this  gives 


--1 
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^(d^+dj^)*  _V^\dx)i 


p=i-^ — ^ —  = ^ ,  from  (13.) 

If  0  be  the  independent  variable,  we  have  (PdzziOy  and 

(duM-tMflO*  Jhe) "^ "I 

If  X  be  the  independent  variable,  we  have  from  (21.)  dxcPx+dy(Py 

=0,  or 

.    ^        >     M        >     M      dy*d"v      d^.d^y 
dx<Py--dyd^x^dxd^y-\'~-^z=—z — ^ 

dj:'  d*j?      ,     ^  d J*  d'jT 

— dy  <rx=: 


dy,         ^  dy 

d/3  _  d*y   __d*y  ,  dx_^      d"jf  __     d"ar  ,  dy 

ds  "dx.ds      ds*  '  ds        dy.ds         ds*  '  ds 

^dx  ^  d'y  dy   ,  d*ar 

d^  '  d^  ds  *  d^*' 

These  differential  relations  are  those  which  will  be  of  most  use 
in  our  future  operations :  and  the  more  the  student  considers  them  by 
themselves,  as  simple  deductions  from  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  coordinates,  the  better  will  he  distinguish  between  the  analytical 
part  of  a  problem,  and  the  geometrical  or  mechanical  considerations  to 
which  the  analysis  is  appliea.  Thus  he  will  afterwards  learn  that  s  is 
the  arc  of  a  curve,  or  he  may  remember  the  result  of  page  140 ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  function  s  may  be  considered 
simply  as  a  function  of  x  and  y,  the  expression  of  which  by  a  distinct 
symbol  will  facilitate  the  formation  of  simple  relations. 

The  equation  of  a  curve  is  generally  written  in  the  form  y=0r,  but 
the  more  general  form  Y'  (j7,y)=0  is  frequently  used,  and  requires  some 
consideration.  The  circumstance  which  tieeds  notice  is  this,  that  the 
equation  f-=0  may  in  reality  belong  to  two  or  more  distinct  curves, 
possessing  no  property  in  common.  If  P=0,  Q=0,  R=0,  be  the 
equations  of  distinct  curves,  then  PQR=0  is  satisfied  by  either  of  the 
three,  and  belongs  therefore  to  all  three.  Thus  y'  — j:*=0  is  either 
y+Jp=0,  or  y  —  ^=0,  and  belongs  to  either  of  two  straight  lines. 
But  y^'^a^^^a*  is  the  equation  of  an  hyperbola,  of  which  the  preceding 
straight  lines  are  asymptotes,  and  as  a  diminishes,  the  hyperbola  ap- 
proaches without  limit  to  coincidence  with  the  asymptotes,  in  which  it  is 
finally  lost  when  a^O.  See  page  215.  Similarly,  the  equation  PQR=a 
belongs  to  a  continuous  curve  having  different  branches,  which  branches, 
when  a  diminishes  without  limit,  approach  without  limit  to  coincidence 
with  the  curves  denoted  by  P=0,  Q=0,  R=0.  But  even  when  we 
consider  the  equation  PQR=0,  we  can  trace  the  properties  of  either 
curve,  or,  as  we  should  say  with  reference  to  this  equation,  of  either 
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branch  of  the  curve :  ])earmg  in  mind  (page  52)  that  when  an  incre- 
ment is  given  to  x^  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  x  and  x  + Ajt  must  be 
taken  upon  the  same  branch. 

As  an  instance,  let  us  propose  the  equation  (y — .r)(y* — ar)=0,  which 
belongs  to  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin,  and  equally  inclined 
to  X  and  y,  and  also  to  a  parabola  whose  latus  rectum  is  the  linear  unit. 
The  developed  equation  is  y' — xy" — jy-fa;*=0,  in  which,  unless  we 
knew  of  the  derivation,  we  should  never  suppose  that  two  distinct  curves 
were  involved.     From  it  we  find 

^  mdy     ^      dy      .        dy        .  ^       ^         dy        y*+y — 2x 
^  dx        ^  dx    ^         dx    ^  dx      3y*  — 2ry-'J 

which  is  ambiguous  in  value,  since  y  is  ambiguous  in  value.  Put  y='> 
and  the  diff.  co.  becomes  j:*  — ar-^(j:*— x),  or  1,  as  should  follow  hum 
y=jr.  Put  y'sri",  and  it  becomes  (  ±  V*^  —  j?)-^(hP2x^j?+  2x),  whichis 
+  1-t-2Vj^.  as  should  follow  from  y*=x.  The  only  difficulty  that  can 
arise,  is  when  the  point  in  question  lies  on  the  intersection  of  two 
different  branches :  but  of  this,  as  we  shall  immediately  proceed  to  show, 
we  are  warned  by  the  appearance  of  the  diff.  co.  in  the  form  0-4-0. 
Let  PQ=0  be  the  equation  of  such  a  two-fold  system.     This  gives 

<fQ        dP 

p{^dQdy\fdPdPdy\  dy_         dJ-^^'dx^ 

^ [jx+'di rxr^Kdi^'dy dir^^ °' du^^dQ  ^dp' 

which,  if  P=:0  and  Q=0  at  the  same  time,  takes  the  form  0-rO-  ^^ 
shall  presently  see  more  of  this  point. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  which  distinguishes  one  curve  from 
another,  since  an  equation  between  coordinates  may  belong  to  any  and  all 
of  twenty  curves?  In  reply  to  this,  we  must  first  ask  what  is  meant  by 
one  curve  and  another  in  the  question  ?  The  eye  will  not  distinguish 
with  certainty,  nor  do  common  notions  drawn  from  inspection  of  cun'e9 
always  prove  sufficient.  A  person  accustomed  to  consider  only  the 
conic  sections  would  always  regard  a  complete  oval  as  a  finished  curve: 
nevertheless,  it  often  happens  that  one  equation  of  the  form  <|>  (x,  y)=^» 
which  cannot  be  separated  into  factors,  yet  belongs  to  two  ovals,  or  more. 
The  proper  answer  to  the  question  is,  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned, 
all  distinct  branches  must  be  reckoned  as  different  curves :  thus  the  two 
branches  of  an  hyperbola  are  considered  as  distinct,  and  we  know  that 
before  the  application  of  analysis  they  were  not  called  opposite  branches 
of  one  hyperbola,  but  opposite  hyperbolas.  But  if  we  reply  with 
reference  to  analytical  considerations,  we  answer,  that,  by  convention! 
PQ— 0  is  only  to  be  considered  as  representing  one  curve,  when  P  a^" 
Q  are  really  obtained  by  performing  the  same  operations,  the  difference 
arising  from  the  different  results  which  ambiguous  o)>erations  afford,  it 
being  understood  that  the  operations  which  are  ambiguous  are  ultimate 
forms,  or  not  reducible  algebraically.  Thus  y'=  x*  gives  y=  -^  V****  *" 
y=: — ^J^;  but  these  are  considered  as  different  curves,*  since  the  sJg" 
of  ambiguity  may  be  made  to  disappear,  giving  y=-Hx  andyss"^'*'' 

♦  The  term  curve,  in  Analvtis,  means  a  continuous  line  or  collection  of  lines.  Thii» 
tho  btriiight  line  is  includva  under  (he  tenn. 
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But  y*=^x  gives  y=  +V'^  aiid  y=  —  V*'^,  which  are  not  further  reducible; 
and  the  equations  are  cousidered  as  representing  different  branches  of  the 
same  curve. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  con- 
tacts and  intersections  of  curves.  The  terms  contact  and  intersection 
convey  distinct  and  well-known  notions,  and  the  word  coincidence  may 
stand  for  both.  Say  that  there  is  a  coincidence  when  two  curves  have  a 
point  in  common:  let  y=^<r  and  y=V^<r  be  the  equations  of  these 
curves,  and  let  the  coincidence  take  place  when  <r=a,  or  let  0a=Y^a. 
IjCt  the  point  of  coincidence  be  a  singular  point  on  neither  curve,  and 
let  X  become  a+h,  giving  ^(a+A)  and  f  (a+h)  as  the  ordinates,  and 
0(a+A)— V  (a+A)  as  the  deflection  (QR)  of  one  curve  from  the 
other,  measured  parallel  to  y^  at  the  departvre  h  (or  NH)  from  the 
coincidence,  measured  parallel  to  x.    This  deflection  we  have  expressed 

as  meant  to  be  positive  when  the  curve  0  falls  above  Y^, 
as  expressed  in  both  cases  of  the  figure  drawn. 

First,  let  no  diff.  co.  be  infinite :  then  the  deflection 
may  be  written 

(0a— Y^a,  or  O)+(0'a— Y^'a)  A 

where  B  and  i  are  less  than  1.  If  0'a  and  f'a  be  not  equal,  this 
deflection,  when  h  is  diminished  without  limit,  bears  to  the  departure  a 
ratio  which  approximates  without  limit  to  that  of  (ffa — y^a  to  1 ;  that  is, 
the  ratio  of  QRto  NH  has  a  finite  limit.  And  since  the  first  significant 
term  of  the  deflection  may  be  made  greater  than  the  second,  by 
sufficiently  diminishing  A,  it  follows  that  the  sign  of  the  deflection  and  that 
of  h  change  together ;  so  that  if  ^  were  above  "^  when  h  was  positive,  0 
will  be  below  f  when  h  is  negative.  This  coincidence,  then,  is  inter- 
section, and  intersection  without  contact;  the  term  contact  being 
reserved  to  signify  coincidence,  whether  with  or  without  intersection,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  QR  to  NH  diminishes  without  limit. 

Now  let  0'a=Y^a :  the  deflection  may  then  be  represented  by 

}^ 
(0a- Y'^,  or  0)  +  (4i'a-'-fay  or  0) A+  (<f/'a^ya)  — 

+  {0'"  (a+0/O-Y^'"  (a+cA) }  ^ ; 

whence,  if  i»^'a  and  Y^''^  be  unequal,  it  appears  that  the  deflection  pre- 
serves a  finite  ratio  to  the  (departure)',  and  diminishes  without  limit  as 
compared  with  the  departure  :  also  that  the  deflection  does  not  change 
its  sign,  so  that  there  is  no  intersection,  but  only  a  common  geometrical 
contact.    This  is  called  a  contact  of  the  first  order.     Similarly,  if 

A' 
0''a=Y'"a,  the  first  tenn  of  the  deflection  is  (^'''a— Y^^'a)  -— ,  and  the 

deflection  preserves  a  finite  ratio  to  (departure)',  and  diminishes  without 
limit,  as  compared  with  (dep.)  and  (dep.)*.  And  here,  though  the 
coincidence  is  of  a  closer  order  than  in  the  preceding  case,  there  is  an 
intersection :  this  is  called  a  contact  of  the  second  order.  Proceeding 
in  this  way»  we  find  that  when  two  curves  have  a  point  of  coincidence 
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for  which  n  (and  no  more)  diff.  co.  of  the  ordinates  are  the  same,  the 
deflection  has  a  finite  ratio  to  (departure)*'*'S  and  diminishes  withoat 
limit  as  compared  with  all  lower  powers ;  and  this  is  called  a  contact  of 
the  Tith  order.  In  contact  of  an  even  order  only,  there  is  intersectioD. 
And  if  two  curves  have  contact  of  different  orders  with  a  third,  then 
that  which  has  the  higher  order  of  contact  approaches  infinitely  nearer 
to  the  third  than  that  which  has  the  lower. 

I  leave  the  following  theorems  for  exercise,  as  they  will  be  very  easily 
proved.  If  two  curves,  (A)  and  (B),  have  contact  of  the  nth  order  nith 
(C),  they  have  at  least  that  contact  with  each  other.  If  (A)  and  (6) 
have  contacts  of  the  mth  and  nth  order  with  (C),  they  have  with  each 
other  at  least  the  lowest  of  these  two  orders  of  contact.  Next,  let  ub 
suppose  that  two  curves  have  a  coincidence  at  which  n  diff.  co.  are 
finite,  and  are  the  same  in  both,  but  let  Y^^*'^^)a  be  infinite.  Then 
(page  182  and  327)  for  a  large  class  of  cases 

A" 

where  p  lies  between  n  and  n+ 1.  Hence,  if  Taylor's  theorem  can  be 
applied  to  x  (a+^)«  the  deflection  is 

in  which  h^  is  the  lowest  power  of  p,  and  the  contact  might,  by  andogjt 
be  said  to  be  of  the  order  p —  1,  a  faction  between  n  and  n — 1.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  contacti 
which  take  place  at  the  singular  points  of  curves. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  points  which  present  no  singularity,  we  see  at 
once  that  no  curve  can  pass  between  two  others,  all  three  having  a 
common  coincidence,  unless  the  intermediate  curve  nuike  with  each  of 
the  others  a  contact  of  at  least  the  same  order  as  they  have  with  one 
another.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  find  the  closest  line  of  a  given  speciei 
which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  of  a  given  curve«  Whatever 
arbitrary  constants  exist  in  the  equation  of  the  given  species,  take  their 
values  so  as  to  make  as  many  diff.  co.  as  possible  the  same  in  the  t^o 
curves,  taking  care  first  to  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  two  curves 
coincide  in  one  point. 

What  is  the  closest  straight  line  which  can  be  drawn  coinciding  with  a 
curve  whose  equation  is  y=0x,  at  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  tf 
and  0a? 

The  general  equation  of  the  straight  line  is  y=p'+9,  and  the 

coincidence  requires  ff^a^pa+q  or  y-'(t>c^^'p(^X'-a)^     Now  j^^P* 

which  must  be  the  same  both  in  the  line  and  curve :  whence  y-"$^^ 
f 'a  (jr— a)  is  the  equation  of  the  line.    This  line  makes  with  the  axis  of 

X  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^'a,  or  the  value  of  -^  at  the  given  point : 

dx 

whence  we  see  that  the  line  deduced  in  page  137  as  being  best  calcu- 
lated to  mark  the  direction  of  the  curve  at  any  point,  is  also  the  closest 
straight  line  which  can  be  drawn.  We  also  see  that  the  contact  can 
only  be  of  the  first  order,  generally  speakbg.    This  line  is  the  tofig^^  ^^ 
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dy , 
the  curve.     If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  -y-  is  infinite  at  the  given 

ax 

point,  the  preceding  proof  is  not  complete.     In  such  a  case,  change  the 

investigation  so  that  the  axis  of  y  (that  was)  shall  be  the  new  axis  of  a?, 

and  vice  versa.     It  will  then  appear  that  the  closest  line  is  parallel  to 

the  new  axis  of  j?  ;  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  old  one. 

Relatively  to  this  change  of  axes,  the  investigation  of  the  following 
generalization  will  be  a  useful  exercise. 

Let  the  axes  be  changed  so  that  the  new  axis  of  x  makes  an  angle  m 
with  the  old  one,  and  let  j/  and  y'  be  the  new  coordinates  of  the  point 
whose  old  coordinates  were  x  and  y.     Then 

vr:=: y  cos  w— 3/'  sin  w        x'^=^y  sin  <i;-f  J?  cos  w 

y=j/sinai+y'co8<i;         y'^y  cos  w— orsin  w 

dx'  dx      .         /  ,  dy  .      \f  dy'  .      \     ^ 

.  -7—,=  1>  or  I  cos  w-h  -^  sin  w  j  (  cos  a;  — -f~i^^^  w  )=  1 


dx 


dx 


M      rf«y'     /  dy"  .      \*     d^     (Py     /  #  .      Y 

It  being  proved  that,  generally  speaking,  the  tangent  has  no  more 
than  a  contact  of  the  first  order  with  the  curve,  required  the  insulated 
points,  if  any,  at  which  a  higher  order  of  contact  is  possible.  The  suc- 
cessive diff.  CO.  in  the  straight  line  after  the  first  are  =0 ;  consequently, 
at  a  point  in  the  curve  at  which  ^"j7=0  there  is  a  contact  of  at  least  the 
second  order  with  the  tangent ;  when  </)^'x:==0  of  at  least  the  third  order, 
and  so  on. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  draw  the  tangent  at  a  given  point  of  an 
ellipse,  and  to  ascertain  those  points  at  which  the  contact  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  first.  Taking  the  centre  as  the  origin  and  the  principal 
diameter  as  the  axes  of  x  (a  and  b  being  the  semi  axes)  we  have 

a^^b*^'    a^^b^dx      '     a*'^¥  dx*"^  b^'dx^       ' 
dy^     6'a:  _  —  h        x  d^y^  _      oh 

dx        a*y^      a  V^Z^'    dx*'^ "*" (a«— j«)J ' 

where  —  or  +  is  used  according  as  +  or  —  is  used  in  forming  the 
▼alue  of  y.  The  first  shows  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  which  the  tan- 
gent is  to  be  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  second,  which  never 
▼anisbes,  shows  that  there  is  no  point  in  an  ellipse  at  which  the  tangent 
has  a  contact  of  a  higher  order  than  the  first.  If  ^  and  17  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  in  the  tangent,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  is 

n-y--^ii-x\  or  ^,  +^=l.    (A. G.  111.) 


We  have  here  changed  our  notation.    In  what  precedes,  a  and  0a 
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were  the  coordinates  of  a  given  point  in  the  canre,  and  x  and  y  the  co- 
ordinates of  an  arbitrary  point  in  the  tangent.  In  future,  x  and  y  are 
the  coordinates  of  a  given  point  of  contact  in  the  curve,  and  ^  and  i^ 
those  of  an  arbitrary  point  in  the  tangent. 

To  exhibit  the  equation  of  the  tangent,  that  of  the  curve  being 
f  (r,  y ) = c.     We  know  that 

dMf     dUf  dy  dy 

-r  +-r-  -T^=Of  whence  J|— t/=-^(^— x)  becomes 

dx      dy  dx       *  ^     dx^^ 

dx^^Ty'^-d^^'^'d^^' 

If  <{>  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  x  and  y  of  the  nth  degree,  we  have 
(pages  194, 205)  ti^  or  nc  for  the  second  side  of  the  equation :  but  if  >ff  be 
made  up  of  several  homogeneous  iiinctions,  M  of  the  mth  d^ee,  N  of 
the  nth  degree,  &c.  write  fnM  +  7iN+ ....  for  the  second  side.  Thui 
for  the  cissoid  of  Diodes  (A.  G.  304.)  2ay*— (jy+.O=0,  in  which  is  a 
function  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  degree :  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  is 

-(y'+3x«)  J+(4£/y~2jcy)  i?=4ay«-S(ry»+j:'; 

=— 2fly'. 

If  there  be  only  two  functions;  that  is,  if  M  +  N=c,  wc  hire 
fiiM  4-  TiN :=  (m — n)  M  +  nc.     The  following  are  instances : 

Curve.  Ay'+Bj:y+Cj*+Dy+Kj+F=0. 

Tangent  (By+2Cjr+E)f+(2Ay+Bx+D)ij+Dy+Er+F=0. 

Curve.  (A.  G.  319.)     y*+j:»— 5aa:*y»=0. 

Tangent.  (5j?*— lOaory*)  J+(5y*— lOact'y)  ij=5«x«y«. 

The  normal  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  passing  through 
the  point  of  contact.     Its  equation,  therefore,  is 

U-y=~({-.x),  or£-x+^(„-y)=0; 
which  in  the  manner  already  shown  may  be  made 

the  equation  of  the  curve  being  given  in  the  form  \J/  (x,y)=0. 

The  angle  PTN  having  0'x  for  its  tangent,  y=^*' 
being  the  equation  of  the  curve,  the  value,  w  ^ 
magnitude,  of  the  subtangent  TN  and  the  wj^ 
normal  NG  are  PN :  tan  PTN  and  PN  X  tan  PTMi 
or  <px :  0'x  and  0x  x  0'x.  As  to  sign,  if  wc  call  them 
positive  when  they  occupy  such  positions  as  in  tw 
corresponding  diagram,  we  have  this  rule:— ^"^ 


sij^n :  positive,  when 


Bubtangent  and  subnormal  have  always  the  ttJoe 
0x  and  ^x  are  of  the  same  sign ;  negative,  when  o» 
different  signs.  The  parts  of  the  axis  intercepted  by  the  tangent  arc»  w 
to  magnitude,  OT=x-(0x:0'x)  and  OUnOTxUn PTN=x^''--f  * 
But  the  latter  being  here  negative,  should  be  represented  by  ^x— '•^'> 
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and  this  expression  will  always  represent  OU,  both  in  sign  and 
magnitude.  And  if  in  the  equation  of  the  tangent  we  make  17=0,  and 
|=:0,  we  find  the  same,  after  writing  ^x  and  0'x  for  y  and  dy :  dx. 
Similarly,  OH=<^*+a?:  <|>'x,  OG=j?+0J?<;^'j?.  if  UO  and  GP  meet  in  H. 
The  following  expressions  will  often  save  trouble : 

Subtaneent  =  -77:= ; .        Subnormal  =-  diff.  co.  y*. 

^  diff.  CO.  logy  2  ^ 

Hence,  in  the  exponential  curve  y=£"y  there  is  a  constant  subtangent; 
in  the  parabola,  y*=rcx,  a  constant  subnormal. 

What  is  the  curve  in  which  the  subnormal  varies  as  a  given  power  of 
the  Bubtangent.    Suppose 

dy      (  dx\   ^     dr      — L  J^        n+1  — L    «      ^ 


or  v=l  — ^— I      c«Cx— m« 


'  A  straight  line  moves  in  such  a  way  that  OU  is  a  given  function  of 
OT;  to  what  curve  is  that  straight  line  constantly  a  tangent  ?  If  UO 
fc  one  function  of  OT,  UO :  OT  or  tan  PTN  is  another ;  let  this  be 
called  /;,  then,  p  being  a  function  of  OT,  OT  is  a  function  of  p,  and  so 
is  UO.  Let  UO,  with  its  proper  sign,  be  fp ;  then  y^=-'px-\-fp  is  the 
equation  of  the  straight  line :  or,  if  we  let  $  and  17  be  the  coordinates  of 
any  point  in  it,  i7=^(+yp.  Compare  this  with  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve,  which  it  is  always  supposed  to  touch,  and  we  have 

_    dy     dp     d*y    ,  _         dy 
Differentiate  the  last,  and  we  have 

And  the  third  then  gives,  substituting  — /'f  for  x*, 

y=:^pfp^fp. 

Eliminate  p  between  these  two,  and  we  have  an  equation  between  x  and 
y,  the  coordinates  of  a  poiut  in  the  required  curve,  which  equation  is 
therefore  that  of  the  curve.    Or  thus :  the  first  and  third  equations  give 

a  differential  equation,  already  discussed  in  page  196.  Its  common 
solution,  y=ca:+/c,  would  only  give  the  straight  line  with  which  we 
began,  which  certainly  falls  within  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  for 
we  have  but  to  assign  a  value  to  p,  and  let  it  retain  that  value,  and  the 
straight  line  so  obtained  is  a  tangent  to  itself  at  every  point.  The 
singular  solution  derived  from  x+fcz^O  is  precisely  the  equation  to 
the  curve  in  question,  which  is  always  touched  by  the  moving  straight 
line. 

2A 
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A  curve,  whose  equation  is  17=0  (£,c),  takes  all  the  imaginabk 
varieties  which  can  be  given  to  it  by  changes  in  the  value  of  c.  Wbat 
is  the  curve  to  which  it  must  always  be  a  tangent?  Let  x  and  y  be  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  when  a  is  the  value  of  c ;  then,  since 
the  point  of  contact  is  on  both  curves,  y=0(i:,a).  But  this  last 
equation  is  not  true  of  every  point  of  the  curve  of  contact,  but  only  of  its 
point  of  contact  with  the  variety  of  the  original  curve  in  which  c^a^ 
and  which  has  the  equation  iy=0(£,o).  But  if  we  were  to  allow  the 
value  of  a  to  change  with  a:,  so  that  a  should  always  represent  the  value 
of  c  in  the  individual  curve  which  touches  the  curve  of  contact  at  the 
point  (t,  y),  the  equation  y=0  (j,  a)  would  remain  true  throughout  the 
curve  of  contact,  and  would  be  its  equation :  but  a  would  be  then  a 
function  of  x.  What  function  of  x  is  it  ?  To  determine  this,  observe 
that  since  every  variety  of  i?=0  (£,  c)  is  somewhere  in  contact  with  the 
curve  of  contact,  the  value  of  dri :  df  from  this  equation  must  be,  at  the 
point  of  contact,  the  same  as  the  value  of  dyidx  from  y=0(j>fl)- 
Let  0'  (5,  c)=cff/ :  rf{,  then,  giving  {  the  value  x,  which  it  is  to  have  at 
the  point  of  contact,  and  c  the  value  a,  which  it  has  in  the  particular 
case  in  which  the  point  of  contact  has  x  and  y  for  its  coordinates,  we 
have,  for  that  case  and  at  that  point,  dij :  dj = 0'  (j,  a) .  To  find  dy :  di 
we  must,  in  the  equation  y=<|>  (j^,a),  suppose  a  a  function  of  *  in  the 
manner  above  described,  which  gives 

dy  __rf0      dcfi  da^  d4>  da 

di^dx'^'da  dx~*^  ^''  ''^'^Ta  S* 

d0  ,  .         ^' 

for  -7-  formed  from  0  (j,  a)  gives  precisely  the  same  function  a*  -^ 

from  iy=0(5,c),  since  a  in  the  first  case,  and  c  in  the  latter,  arc  con- 
stants. Equate  dijidS  (or  rather  the  particular  case  described)  W" 
dy :  dxy  which  gives 

^  /  /       N      I  /  /      N  .  dtp  da        dtp  da    ^ 

Either,  then,  dip :  da,  or  da :  djr=0 ;  it  cannot  be  the  latter,  since  then  « 
would  be  a  constant:  consequently,  d0:da=O,  which  will  g^^^.  **. 
equation  between  r  and  a,  or  will  determine  the  function  which  a  i»  ^^ 
X.     Hence  the  following 

Theorem.  The  curve  which  touches  every  curve  that  can  he 
represented  by  y=0  (r,  c),  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  c,  is  found  by 
substituting  instead  of  the  constant  c  a  function  of  x,  obtained  by 
equating  to  nothing  the  diff.  co.  of  0  (j,  c)  with  respect  to  r,  and  thence 
determining  c  in  terms  of  j?.  But  this  is  (page  189)  precisely  the  mode 
of  obtaining  a  singular  solution  to  a  differential  equation  whose  ordinary 
solution  is  y=<{>(i',c).  Hence,  the  singular  solution  to  a  diff.  equ* 
connecting  x  and  y  is  the  equation  to  a  curve  which  touches  every  curve 
whose  equation  is  a  case  of  the  general  solution  made  by  giving  one  or 
another  value  to  the  constant  of  integration. 

The  preceding  demonstration  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  difr 
cult;  but  as  the  principles  which  it  involves  are  of  the  utmo*' 
consequence  in  application,  it  is  worth  while  to  vary  the  form  of  the 
problem. 
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Required  the  curve  yr^'kffx  which  cuts  all  the 
curves  contained  ini^s^ ($, c)»  made  by  giving 
different  values  to  c,  in  such  a  manner  that,  at 
each  point  of  intersection,  there  exists  between 

-jr,  rr,  and  jp,  the  relation 
04  dx 

Let  AB,  CD,  &c.  be  varieties*  of  ij=<^({,c),  and  let  VW  be  the 
curve  which  makes  the  intersection  in  the  manner  required.     Choose  a 
case  of  i|s0((,  c),  say  GH,  and  for  that  case  let  c:=:a;  that  is,  the 
equation  of  QH  is  i}=0  ((»a).     Let  P  be  the  point  in  which  VW  cuts 
GH,  and  let  «  and  y  be  its  coordinates.    Then  because  P  is  on  GH, 
ys=4^  (jp,  a),  but  this  equation  is  not  true  of  any  other  point  of  VW,  for, 
a  remaining  the  same,  if  the  point  P  should  move,  its  coordinates  still 
satisfying  yc=0(i;,a),  it  would  move  along  PG  or  PH.    But,  if  c^a' 
gm  the  curve  £F,  intersecting  VW  in  Q,  and  if  when  P  moves  to 
Q,  a  were  to  change  into  a',  the  equation  y=0  {Xy  a')  would  be  true  of 
the  coordinates  of  Q,  which  is  on  V  W.    If,  then,  a  were  to  be  such  a 
fooction  of  Xj  that  as  y  and  x  change  on  VW,  a  should  always  repre- 
sent the  value  of  c  which  belongs  to  that  case  of  11=0  (£,  c)  through 
which  VW  ia  passing  at  the  moment,  it  follows  that  y=0  {Xyd)  would 
be  true  at  every  point  of  VW ;  that  is,  would  be  the  equation  of  V  W. 
What  function  of  d?,  then,  must  a  be  ?    The  value  of  dr} :  d^  is  0'  ((,  c), 
and  in  the  curve  GH,  and  at  the  point  P  of  it,  this  is  0'  (or,  a),  exactly 
what  would  be  obtained  by  differentiating  0(j7,a),  x  varying  and  a 
being  constant.     But  to  make  an  equation  to  V  W,  we  must  write  for  a 
a  certain  function  of  i*,  and  we  then  have 

^_^     d0rfa   jjy^ag^/jp  ^w;^^ 
dx     dx     dadx*       dx  da  dx 

The  required  relation  demands  that 

(dthda  \  - 

where  0  (#1  a),  0'  (<r,  a),  and  d^ida  are  known  functions  of  x  and  a, 
and  therefore  this  is  an  equation  between  a,  x^  and  da :  (2j?,  or  a  com- 
mon differential  equation.  If  it  can  be  integrated,  the  problem  can  be 
solved. 

For  example^  required  a  curve  which  cuts  the  species  of  curves  whose 
equation  is  f}:=:0(^,c)  always  at  the  same  angle,  so  that,  at  any  point 
P,  the  angle  of  PL  and  PM,  the  tangents  of  the  cutting  curve  and  the 
curve  of  the  species  which  passes  through  P,  is  a  given  angle  a.  If,  then, 
/3  and  fi^  be  the  angles  of  these  two  tangents  with  the  axis  of  j?,  we  have 

^     ^,  tan/J—taniS'       ^  di\     dy    ^        /,  ,  dti  dy\ 

B—B'ssu^  r ^—-r — ^,=tan£r,  or^^  — :/=tan«(  1  + j'-  ~  . 

^    ^       *  I+tan/3.tanj3'  *      d{     rfa?  \      «{  dxj 

This  gives,  by  the  preceding  process, 

^  ThS  equation  of  a  cuive  is  confoonded  with  the  curve  itself  in  the  language 
ussd ;  thus  the  curve  y^a^  means  the  cnrre  whose  equation  is  if=s\  Sinularly, 
the  point  x,  y  means  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  x  and  jr 
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or        tana{l  +  («'(x,a)y}+^  ^{0'(x,a)  tanflf+l}=0.1 

This  equation  cannot  be  integrated  generally,  bat  we  may  try  our 

method  on  any  particular  case.     Let  the  species  be  that  containing  all 

the  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  origin,  having  the  equation  y=:ar. 

Here  0  (x,  d)=saiy  ^'  (^Xta)=2a^  d4> :  (2a=:x,  and  the  preceding  equatioa 

becomes 

da  f.  .  dx  atana4~l 

tanof  {l  +  a*}+x-7-  {atana+l}=0,    — tana= — r— ™> 

•  '        ox  ^  X  1+a 

logxtana= — logiy(l+a*).tana— tan""a+C. 

We  cannot  find  a  in  finite  terms  firom  this  expression,  which  we  should 
do,  in  order  to  substitute  a  in  yz=ax.  But  the  same  end  will  be  gained 
by  substituting  a  (=:y :  x)  from  the  second  in  the  first,  which  will  give 

logx.tana=:-log^^^— i^.tana-tan"*  -+C, 
°  °       X  X 

1  V        C 

or  logV(j?*+y')= tan-*s:4 


tan  a  x     tan  a 

Writing  C  for  C :  tan  a,  and  using  polar  coordinates,  we  haye 

r =«"»«•'  ,  which  may  be  written  r=Cife*,  {it"*'»*=ff} ; 

for  ^  is  merely  an  arbitrary  constant.  This  is  the  equation  of  the 
logarithmic  spiral  (A.  G.  371.)9  which  is  now  found  to  cut  all  the 
radii  at  the  same  angle,  and  to  be  the  only  curve  which  does  sa 

The  preceding  investigation  would  not  have  been  altered  in  any 
respect  if  we  had  used  polar  coordinates.  For  it  rests  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  X  and  y  determine  a  point,  and  that  an  equation  between 
them  determines  a  curve ;  nor  is  there  any  reference  made  to  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  x  and  y  determine  the  point:  so  that  the 
iRvestigation  applies  to  any  kind  of  coordinates.  If,  however,  we  had 
proceeded  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  with  polar  coordinates, 
writing  0  for  x,  and  r  for  y,  in  (/),  we  shodd  have  met  with  a  difficulty 
which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon. 

The  equation  of  a  species  of  curves  is  r'=:0(O',a),  and  a  curve 
r=:i/^0  is  to  cut  all  the  individuals  at  an  angle  a.  Calling  a  and  f/  the 
angles  made  by  the  tangents  with  the  radius  vector,  we  have,  (page 
345),  /3=^+e,  (y=fjL'+e,  /3-/J'=^-;i',  and 

,  tanu-tanu'      ^  dB      ,d0    ^       /,  .    dd  ^dtf\ 

/*-M=<»f  7T7^ — H^=tanor,r-3 — r-j-;=tan«(  l+r^-.r'T-.l 
1+tan/i.tan/i'  dr       dr'  \        dr     drj 


or 


In  this  problem  the  angle  a  is  taken  with'  a  sign  contrary  to  that 
which  it  had  in  the  last.  Substituting  for  a  the  requisite  function  of  O', 
wc  obtain  from  (/)  the  condition  (remembering  that  r  and  W  are  the 
same  at  the  point  of  intersection) 
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If  we  apply  this  to  the  particular  case  where  r^=z<l)(e^^a)  is  the 
equation  of  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin,  we  find  &:=a  for 
that  equation,  since  the  permanence  of  the  angle  is  the  condition  of  the 
line  in  question,  independently  of  the  radius  vector.  By  this  we  can- 
not express  r.  Let  us  then  generalize  the  equation  into  r=*  (0— fl), 
which  is  equivalent  to  supposing  the  species  of  curves  to  be  all  the 
varieties  of  a  spiral  of  Archimedes  which  revolves  round  the  origin,  the 
angle  of  revolution  being  a.  We  have  then  0(0',a)=/fc(0'— «)=/, 
and  substitution  in  the  preceding  gives  (rf/  :  d&^k,  dr^:da=z  -A:) 


*^^=t«°«'{*(*-*^)+4 


Since  a  is  a  function  of  ff^  which  is  to  satisfy  a^O^—r':k^  the 
elimination  may  be  made  at  once  by  writing  instead  of 

da  ,        ,  1  dr' 

-^,  Its  value  1--  — ,  which  gives 

def  ^  tang.Ar-fy^   _tan  a        l+tan*a 
dr*  ""^r'-tan «./•         V  "*"ifc-tana.r' 

C+O'=:tana.logr' —  log(ifc— tena.rO. 

tan  a       °  ' 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  spiral,  'such  that  the  spiral  of  Archimedes, 
whose  equation  is  r=Ar(0— a)  is  always  cut  by  it  at  a  given  angle. 
Take  —  (1  + tan* a)  log ^:  tana  from  both  sides,  remembering  that  an 
arbitrary  constant  altered  by  a  given  quantity,  however  greats  is  still 
an  arbitrary  constant,  and  we  have 

^     «f  ^       i     l+tan*a,      /,  r'\ 

C+a's=tanc».log/ log  {  1— tanor  -=-  I 

°  tan  a        °  \  h  J 

Now  if  ifc  increase  without  limit  the  equation  Tr=ik  (6— fl),  or  T\k'=i^'-'a 
approaches  without  limit  to  0— a=:0,  the  equation  of  a  straight  line 
inclined  at  an  angle  a.  In  this  case  1  —  tan arik  approaches  without 
limit  to  1,  and  its  logarithm  diminishes  without  limit.  The  limits  of  the 
spirals  are  straight  lines,  and  the  curve  which  cuts  these  limits  at  the 
angle  a  has  for  its  equation  C-f  6r=tan  a.logr,  the  equation  of  the 
logarithmic  spiral,  as  before. 

If,  however,  a  be  a  right  angle,  er  tana=:oc ,  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  as  far  back  as  the  differential  equation,  which  then  becomes 

— =-■ j^,or6=— +  C,  orr(6-C)=Ar. 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  reciprocal  spiral,  (A.  G.  366.)  This  does 
not  become  a  circle  when  k  is  infinite,  at  least  so  it  appears  at  first. 
But  we  may  show  that  a  reciprocal  spiral,  in  which  k  is  infinite,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  assemblage  of  all  the  possible  circles  which  can  be 
^described  about  the  pole  as  a  centre.    Tins  proposition,  like  all  others 
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in  which  the  word  infinite  is  used  in  an  abeolate  Benae,  must  heratoted 
to  its  complete  form  before  any  reasoning  can  take  place  upon  it.  We 
mean  that  in  a  reciprocal  spiral,  the  greater  k  becomes,  the  closer  do  its 
folds  approach,  and  the  more  nearly  is  each  fold  a  circle:  sad  this 
without  limit,  if  k  increase  without  hmit.    This  may  be  easily  shown. 

Required  the  polar  equations  of  the  tangent  and  nonnal  of  a  given 
curve,  at  a  given  point,  (r,  6). 

Any  line  passing  through  the  point  (r,  6),  and  making  an  angle « 
with  r,  has  for  its  polar  equation  (R  and  6  being  the  coordmatcsof  any 
point  in  it)  R:r=sin<k»:Bin  (u— (8— 0)).  IfRs:l:U  and  rs:l:«i 
this  may  be  reduced  to 

U=ttC0B(e-e)— ttcot«8in(e— 6). 

Let  this  line  be  the  tangent  of  the  curre,  then  ws/i,  «  cot  w=tt :  tan/i= 

de        du     , 
i« :  r  -3-=  — -jT,  whence 
ar         du 

U=ttC0B'(e— 6)+3^  sin  (8-6) 

is  the  equation  of  the  tangent  In  the  normal  Msr/i+j^,  and  tbe 
equation  will  be  found  to  be 

de 

Usstt  cos  (8-e)-tt«  —  sin  (8-6). 

du 

^  Given  a  curve  y^^tfiJC,  required  another,  such  that  the  normal  of  tbt 
first  may  be  always  tangent  to  the  second.  The  equation  to  the  naaou 
of  the  first  is 

g_,+  g(,_y)=sO,  or  ,=^-^. 

This  belongs  to  a  species  of  curves  (all  the  normals  of  ysx^r)  in  wti& 
we  pass  from  one  to  another  by  making  a  change  in  the  value  of  x, 
which  then  takes  the  place  of  c  in  the  investigation  of  page  355.  ^ 
X  and  Y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  which  the  required  curve 
meets  the  normal ;  this  normal  is  to  be  the  tangent  of  the  new  curYe, 
therefore 

—  =  — — .  or  <b  X  -rr-4-llZO. 

dK       4i'x*  ^    dX^        ' 

where  Y  and  X  have  taken  the  place  cf  y  and  x  in  the  investigatioDi  ^ 
a:  has  taken  that  of  a.  For  the  equation  (/)  we  have  then,  since  at  dte 
point  of  contact  Y=^.r—  (X— jt)  :  (p'x^ 

^,  idY  .  cnr  ctei    ,   ^ 

^{i+(^'.y+(x-.)^}=o. 

If  the  first  factor  wcce  made  sO,  x  would  be  a  <t5mntapf^  Aod  ^^ 
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sbould  have*  only  one  of  the  normals  as  the  result.  The  second  factor 
being  made  sO,  we  have  an  equation  to  determine  x  in  terms  of  X, 
'which  must  he  substituted  in  the  equation  to  the  normal.  Consequently 
our  theorem  is  as  follows.  If  we  would  find  the  curve  which  is  such, 
that  the  normals  of  y=0j7  are  its  tangents,  we  find  the  equation  of  the 
desired  curve  by  eliminating  x  between  the  two  equations 

i^j:  (Y— 0x)+X— j=0  and  0'.t  (1  +  (0'>r)«)  +  (X  -x)^"arr=:0. . .  (A). 

The  curve  y^i/ix  is  called  the  invaluie^f  and  the  required  curve  the 
evolute. 

Before  giving  any  examples  we  shall  take  the  same  problem,  on  the 
supposition  that  we  are  to  use  the  polar  equation  of  the  normal,  and  the 
theorem  in  page  354.     The  polar  equation  of  the  normal  is 

Jo 

U=M€os  (9— 6)— M«-j-  sin  (9-6), 

du 

where  u  is  a  function  of  6,  implied  in  the  equation  of  the  given  involute. 
To  find  the  particular  solution  of  the  diff.  eq.  which  would  be  obtained 
by  eliminating  6,  proceed  as  in  page  189;  difierentiate  the  value  of  U 
with  respect  to  0,  and  make  the  result  =:0,  remembering^  that  d$:  duis 
the  reciprocal  of  du :  dd.     This  gives  (let  9—0=9',  dQ' :  dO=:  —  1) 


+«'(sr~-®-«' 


and  between  these  two  equations  (with  ussyrO,  the  equation  of  the  in- 
volute) u  and  0  are  to  be  eliminated,  giving  an  equation  between  U  and 
9,  which  is  that  of  the  evolute  required,  A  simplification  of  form  may, 
however,  be  made  as  follows.  Multiply  the  second  equation  by 
{du ;  dO)*,  and  then  divide  by  ii* ;  let  the  diff.  co.  of  log  u,  or  that  of  u 
divided  by  u  be  called  L ;  then  the  two  equations  become 


U=u  cos  (9—0)—^  sin  (9-0)         1 
(l+L«)Lcos(9-e)+— sin(9-0)=O 


"sin  (9—0)         I 

(B). 

de 


In  either  of  the  two  sets  of  equations  (A)  or  (B),  both  equations  together 
determine  one  point  of  the  evolute  :X  in  the  first,  given  x  (and  y  from 

*  Though  I  have  prefeirtid  to  make  this  case  an  example  of  the  general  method, 
yet  it  ie  evident  from  the  theorem  in  page  354,  that  we  are  now  doing  what  is 
equivalent  to  finding  the  singular  solution  of  the  general  equation  of  the  normal^ 
s  being  the  arbitrary  constant. 
^  f  See  Jnvoiute  and  EvoiuU  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia. 

X  When  any  two  curvet,  y r=f  (x,  o) ,  y = >^  (x,  c) ,  are  given,  both  equations  together 
determine  their  points  of  intersection  ;  hut  if  a  third  equation  be  formed  by  elimi- 
nating Ct  this  third  equation  is  also  true  at  the  points  of  intersection.  But  being 
independent  of  any  particular  value  of  c,  it  belongs  equally  to  all  the  points  of  in- 
tersection made* 
different  values, 
which,  as  a  increases, 
always  at  an  angle  of  45^|  continually  increasing  the  distance  at  which  it  cuts  th« 
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y=s^)  the  two  equations  determine  Y  and  X,  the  cordinates  of  the 
point  of  the  evolute  which  lies  on  the  nonnal  drawn  through  (x,  y).  In 
the  second,  6  being  given  (and  u  from  u=:Yr^),  the  equations  determine 
U  and  G,  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  vector  and  the  angle,  at  that  point 
of  the  evolute  which  is  on  the  normal  passing  through  (u,  0).  Thus, 
in  the  following  figure,  P  and  P'  are  corresponding  points  of  the  involute 
and  evolute ;  and  we  have 


KN 


ON=x, 
NP=:y, 

0P=1, 

u 

NOP=^, 


ON': 

NT': 

OP': 
NOP': 


X 

:Y 

U 

0. 


Before  applying  the  preceding  results,  it  will  be  desirable  to  explain 
their  connexion  with  the  radius  of  curvature.  This  term  means,  for 
any  point  of  a  curve,  the  radius  of  the  circle  which,  being  drawn  through 
that  point,  has  a  contact  with  the  curve  of  a  higher  order  than  any  other 
such  circle ;  so  that,  as  shown  in  page  350,  no  other  circle  can  pass 
between  the  circle  of  curvature  and  the  curve.  If  x  and  y  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  of  contact,  p  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  C  and  n 
coordinates  of  the  centre,  we  have 

(X-0«+(Y-,)'=p« (1); 

X  and  Y  being  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  circle.  We  mut 
then  make  this  circle  pass  through  the  point  (j?,y),  and  also  make  tf 
many  diff.  co.  as  possible  of  Y  in  the  circle,  equal  to  those  of  y  in  the 
curve.     Differentiate  (1)  with  respect  to  X  successively,  and  we  have 

X-{+(Y-i7)^=0,     i+^*+(Y-„)^=0,    Ac. 


dX 


dX* 


dK* 


Now  since  there  are  only  three  arbitrary  quantities,  {,  vy,  and  />,  we 
can  only  employ  three  equations  to  determine  them.  Take  the  three 
conditions  that  one  point  of  the  circle  must  be  (•r,y),  that  at  that  point 
dY:dX=dy:  cb,  and  that  also  d*Y :  dX*=zdPy :  da«,  and  we  have  the 
first  set  of  equations,  from  which  the  second  readily  follows. 


— .^•=n«      1 


df 


d^y 


i+^+0-«)^=o 


>  J«-«= 


cPy 


axi«  of  y.  Eliminate  a,  and  we  have  :vy=«'+£y,  the  equation  of  an  hyp^^^ 
How  is  thii  hyperbola  connected  with  the  straight  lines  ?  Its  equation  is  ohvioos^J 
alwsys  true  at  the  intersection  of  anv  simultaneous  pair;  and  it  b  the  curve  ^htf» 
passes  through  the  intersections  of  all  the  simultaneous  pairs :  observe,  not  thnw| 
the  interstrction  of  y=ajr  for  one  value  of  a  with  y^x-^ab  for  another  value  of 'i 
but  throuf^h  all  the  intersections  of  lines  in  which  a  is  the  same  for  both. 

This  principle  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  application  of  algebra  w 
l^eometrv :  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  formally  laid  down  and  illustistt^^ 
sn  any  elementary  work  on  the  subject,  though  continually  used  in  aUL 
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From  the  first  two  in  the  second  set,  (  and  17,  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  of  curvature^  are  determined ;  andp,  the  radius  of  curvature,  from 
the  third.  And  p  is  the  same  quantity  as  was  signified  by  that  letter  in 
the  equations  of  page  345 ;  for  if  in  equation  13  we  make  ^r=f ,  or  x 
the  independent  variable,  we  shall  have  for  p,  as  there  described,  the 
expression  for  p  as  above  obtained.  Consequently  we  have  for  the 
radius  of  curvature  the  following  expressions,  making  x  and  6  the  in- 
dependent variables  of  the  rectangular  and  polar  systems  of  coordinates. 

-  "  %  ""■(«+s)"'*' 

The  centre  of  curvature  is  on  the  normal;  for  the  second  of  the 
equations  which  ^  and  ri  satisfy  is  the  equation  of  the  normal.  And  the 
centre  of  curvature  is  also  on  the  evolute;  for  in  equations  (A)  it 
will  be  found  that  X  and  Y,  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  the  evolute, 
have  precisely  the  same  expressions  as  I  and  17  above.  Consequently, 
the  evolute  of  a  curve  is  the  locus  of  all  its  centres  of  curvature ;  and  m 
the  preceding  diagram  P'  is  the  centre  of  ciurvature  of  the  point  P  and 
PP'  the  radius  of  curvature.    Also  (neglecting  the  sign) 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse,  found  from  the  expression  in 
page  351,  is 

It  is  more  easily  found  by  the  well  known  polar  equation  im  (1  —6')=: 
1+ecosd. 

What  is  the  curve  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  a  given  function 
of  jr,  or  y,  oru?     Suppose  it  a  function  of  cr,  fx ;  we  have  then 

±\^.     /A+^M-i     .^y -_I_    where  P=  r^ 

whence  y  must  be  found  by  integration.  The  second  or  the  third  of  the 
last  equations  may  be  used  when  the  radius  is  given  as  a  function  of  y 
ort*. 

Required  the  evolute  of  an  ellipse.     The  equations  for  determining  £ 
and  17  above  (which  are  virtually  the  same  as  (A)  in  page  359)  become 

&    /,  .     ^      .  /o"-^'^'\  /  ab      \ 
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or 


et^e*a. 


whence,  evidently,  f  ^V  +  (^y  =1,     0- 

We  must  not,  in  this  subject,  propose  examples  as  if  we  had  only  to 
choose  from  an  unlimited  number  capable  of  sufficiently  easy  solution ; 
for  the  fact  is,  that  the  elimination  is  generally  of  so  difficult  a  character, 
that  the  few  cases  which  are  presented  in  elementary  works  contain  all 
which  the  student  should  be  invited  to  try.  He  may,  perhaps,  succeed 
with  ^z=:(ix\  the  evolute  of  which  is  a  complicated  curve  of  the  fourth 
degree. 

One  or  two  remarkable  instances  will  merit  notice.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  with  regard  to  which  equations  (B)  easily  give 
aresult.  Here r^c.a\ tt=c"'.a"*, log ti=— log c— ©log a, L=  — logo, 
KiA  dlt '  dQzziO,  The  second  equation  becomes  —(1 -flog*  a)  log  a  cos 
(e-6)=:0,  or  0=;d+iir;  that  is,  in  the  diagram  in  page  360  POP' 
is  always  a  right  angle.  The  first  equation  becomes  U=:u:loga,  and 
the  evolute  is  therefore  another  logarithmic  spiral,  since 

log  a  Use*"*  0"®+*',  which  is  of  the  same  form  as  u^i<r^  a~% 

altered  in  position  by  revolving  through  a  right  angle. 

What  curve  is  that  in  which  the  angle  POP'  is  always  the  same,  and 
s=a?    The  second  of  equations  (B)  then  gives,  smce  8—6^=0, 

JT  T 

(l+L")Lc08«+-^.8inaf,     orlog  =;--cottf,0+C; 

or  (6^=c)  L=-  nf^  = 


u  de     ijil-d^s'^^^'^y 

logw=:C+  —  cos-*  ics-^'*). 
cot  a 

The  equation  of  the  evolute  is  then  immediately  found  from  the  first 
equation  (B). 

It  is  necessary,  in  treating  of  complicated  and  transcendental  curves, 
to  consider  a  curve  as  given,  not  only  when  one  coordinate  is  explicitly  a 
function  of  the  other,  but  also  when  both  are  functions  of  a  third 
variable,  even  though  the  elimination  of  the  latter  should  be  practically 
impossible.  Such  an  assumption  will  require  only  the  alteration  of  diff. 
CO.  with  respect  tu  one  of  the  coordinates  into  others  taken  with  respect 
to  the  third  variable  (page  1 53).  Thus,  if  x  and  y  be  functions  of  /,  the 
equations  which  determine  ^  and  t|,  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
curvature  or  of  a  point  in  the  evolute,  are  (let  dx:dt^  j/,  d^jt :  di^szj\ 


x^f-y'i^        "  «'y"-y' 


r 


There  is  a  very  extensive  class  of  curves  which  we  may  call  irochoidal^ 
because  its  most  prominent  instances  are  the  cycloid,  trochoid,  epicy- 
cloid, &c.„  (A.  0. 351^—304.),  defined  by  the  equations 
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xzs  a  COB  t+b  COB  mt^    y:=iasixit+bnnmt. 

If  we  allow  a,  6,  and  m  to  be  anything  whatever,  we  find  in  this  class 
of  carves  all  of  the  first  and  second  order,  besides  the  cycloid,  &c., 
the  involute  of  the  circle,  and  others.  From  the  preceding  equations 
we  easily  find 

4/s — a  sin  <— 6msinm<    x^^-f  y'"=:a"-f-6*m*+2a6mco8  (m — 1)  t 

y'cr:     acos  t+bmcosml    a/y"— yy=:a*+6W+a6(w*+m)coB(m-l)f 

Let  («^+y'")  :  (o/y^— y'jr'O^K ;  we  have  then  to  find  the  evolute 

i7=!a(l  —  K)sin^+6(1— mK)Bin7it/,  {=:a(l— K)co8<+i(l— fnK)co8m/, 

whence,  if  K  be  a  constant,  the  evolute  of  the  trochoidal  curve  is  also 
troohoidaL    To  make  K  a  constant,  (say  ssA:,)  we  must  have 

ab  (m'+m)  ifc=2o6w,    Ca'+6"m')  k=:a^+bW. 

Eliminate  k^  and  we  obtain  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  the  factors 
of  which  are  iw,  m —  1  and  6Vi"— a*.  If  m=0  or  1,  we  have  for  the  curve 
a  circle,  and  for  its  evolute  a  point :  if  msra :  6,  or  — a :  b,  we  have  the 
epicycloid  or  hypocycloid,  according  as  a  is  greater  than  or  less  than  h. 
In  both  cases  k^2:  (1  +m)9  and  the  equations  of  the  evolute  are 

f»— 1   .    ^     ,m— 1    .       ^     -        m — 1       ^     _m— 1 

ijssa  — -7  sm  ^—6  — —:  sm  m<,  {=0 cos  ^—6 ■  cos  mL 

m+l  fn+l  OT+l  m+l 

which  are  also  the  equations  of  an  epicycloid  or  hypocycloid,  according 
as  a  is  >  or  < 6.  Consequently,  each  of  these  curves  has  an  evolute  of 
the  same  kind,  having  cusps,  the  radii  of  which  make  a  greater  angle 
with  the  axis  of  x  than  the  corresponding  cusps  of  the  involutes,  by  the 
mth  part  of  four  right  angles.  A  similar  property,  therefore,  follows 
of  the  cycloid,  which  is  an  epicycloid  or  hypocycloid,  made  by  a  circle 
revolving  on  another  circle  of  infinite  radius. 

When  the  evolute  is  given,  and  the  involute  is  to  be  found,  we  have, 
ri:=ifi  being  the  equation  of  the  involute,  to  substitute  f^  for  17,  and 
elin^inate  I  &om  the  two  equations  which  have  hitherto  served  to  find  ( 
and  17.  The  result  is  a  diff.  equ.  of  the  second  order,  which  being 
integ^ted,  gives  the  equation  of  the  involute.  This  last  will  (or  may) 
contain  two  arbitrary  constants.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  these  con- 
stants, observe,  that  by  the  tangent  of  the  evolute  making  a  right  angle 
more  (or  less)  with  the  axis  of  x  than  that  of  the  involute,  we  have 

di   rf.r  ' 

and  if  we  differentiate  (j?— £)*+  (y— iV^p*!  we  have 

(«— 0  (d*— c/£) + (y— i;)(rfy — di?)=pdp. 

But  (jf— 0  dj?+(y— ij)  dy=0,  whence  —(a?— 5)  c/J— (y-ij)  dri^pdp. 
and  «-{+(y-i;)^=0,  or  y-i,=~  (a:-f)=^(j^--0- 

(3onsequently,  («— 0  )l+5|i}=P*»  *^^  — (•'^-O  (  ^+^P^5jE- 
Divide  the  square  of  the  last  by  the  preceding,  and 
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dp*  dm^ 


which  should  he  Terified  hj  actual  difierentiatioa  of  £,  9,  and  p  in  the 
second  set  of  equations  (page  360).  Hence,  if  a  he  tlie  leugith  of  the 
arc  of  the  evolute  (page  140),  measured  from  any  given  point  in  it,  up 
to  the  point  (f ,  i|),  we  have  i/p=d^,  or,  integrating  between  the  two 
points  at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  p.  and  pt,  we  have  p^— pi 
=ot— o'i=  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  radii  of  curvature.  That  is 
(page  360),  the  excess  of  QQ^  over  PP  is  the  aic  P'Q'.  If,  then,  a 
Ihread  were  placed  in  the  position  P'P,  and  extended  bnekwards  in  the 
direction  P  Q'  to  an  indefinitely  distant  point,  remaining  on  the  evolute 
ftom  Vy  and  if  this  thread  were  unrolled,  heing  always  kept  stretched,  a 
pencil  at  P  would  trace  out  the  involute.  Here,  then,  are,  to  all 
appearance,  the  two  arbitrary  constants  of  the  involute  to  a  given 
evolute:  we  may  take  any  point  we  please  of  the  evolute  ;  that  is,  one  of 
its  coordinates  may  be  anything  we  please,  the  other  being  determined 
by  the  equation;  and  at  this  point  we  may  assign  any  length  we  please 
on  the  tangent,  to  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  involute  at  the  point 
Gorresponchog  to  the  one  we  have  chosen  on  the  evolute.     Thu8»  if  «e 


have  an  oval  curve,  and  if  we  choose  the  point  P  as  that  at  which  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  PK,  we  have  KAM  for  the  involute  (in  part). 
But  if  the  radius  of  curvature  were  PL,  then  LBN  would  be  the  in- 
volute. 

But  we  shall  soon  show  that  these  two  arbitrary  constants  aie 
equivalent  to  one  only,  for  we  do  not  get  more  involutes  by  varying  both, 
than  we  should  do  by  varying  one  only.  Thus  the  same  involute  which 
we  get  off  the  point  P  by  assuming  PK,  we  also  obtain  off  the  point  Q  by 
assuming  QR.  And  we  may  evidently  see  that  if  the  point  A  be  given 
(which  requires  only  one  constant)  the  whole  involute  follows. 

The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  can  only  be,  that  the  equation  of  the 
involute  is  a  singular  solution  of  the  diff.  equ.,  and  we  shall  proceed  to 
show  that  it  is  so.  Let  i;=:/{  be  the  equation  of  the  given  evolute,  then* 
calling  p,  9,  r,  &c.  the  successive  diff.  co.  of  y,  we  find  for  the  diffcrenw 
equation  which  is  to  be  solved 

,+;l^-=/(.-£<Lt£)) ,/). 

But  this  equation  is  nothing  more  than  we  may  obtain  (and  in  fact  dio 
obtain)  by  eliminating  the  two  arbitrary  constants  (  and  p  from 
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(i?-0'+(y-/5)*=P* (^); 

80  that  the  second  is  the  general  integral  of  the  first ;  or  the  first  is  a 
differential  equation  to  any  circle  which  can  be  described  upon  a  point 
of  i7=/£  as  a  centre.  And  by  what  we'  have  seen  of  the  nature  of 
a  singular  solution,  and  of  the  connexion  of  different  values  of  p  in  the 
same  involute,  we  may  see  that  the  involute  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  singular  solution  of 

in  which,  calling  the  equation  0  (j:,  y^  £,  a)  =:0,  we  are  to  eliminate  { 
between  0=0,  and  dtf) :  (2£=0.  But  there  is  an  easier  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  diff.  equ.,  as  follows.    Differentiate  (/),  which  gives 

If  we  make  the  first  factor  =0  we  merely  recover  the  equation  (g)^  or 
rather  the  equation  (j?— 0*+(y — iy)*=p*,  {,  ij,  and  p  being  uncon- 
nected constants.  In  the  other  factor,  made  =0,  is  also  to  be  found 
an  equation  which  is  true  when  (/)  is  true,  or  we  have 

where/''*  means  the  inverse  function  of/*.    Therefore  (/)  gives 

and  if  from  the  last  two  we  eliminate  9,  we  have 

a  diff.  equ.  of  the  first  order,  and  containing  only  one  arbitrary  con- 
stant in  its  solution.  This  equation  cannot  often  be  integrate  by  a 
separate  method;  but  the  preceding  process  gives  a  hint  as  to  the 
method  of  deducing  its  general  solution  from  the  particular  solu- 
tion of  y — px=¥pf  as  found  in  page  196.  The  student  who  under- 
stands the  preceding  considerations  will  see  that  the  following  is  merely 
an  analytical  translation  of  the  process  of  finding  the  involute  from  the 
evolute. 

Required  the  general  integral  of  py+x^Fpy  p  being  dy.dx. 
Assume 

dp*=dP+dti\    «={— p— ,     y=^v—pj-i'*(p) 

dy  ^dij— {(fi|4-pd  {dv :  dp) }  ^dpd^tf—dri  d^p 
H  *~rf{-{rf{+pd((«:</^  "^</pd"£-d5d«p 

_  (cg+^^i?')  d^rt—idld^^Jtdrt  d*ri)  dri_      d^ 
:...  '^  W'¥dri*)d*i^{d^d*Udvd^rt)dr     dri 
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and  the  original  equation  becomes 


% 


which  are  of  the  same  form  as  y — px^Fp,  and  can  be  integrated  in  the 
same  way  (page  196).  If  we  take  the  general  solution  we  find  dri :  d^s 
const.,  whence  cfy :  djr:=con8t.y  which  does  not  satisfy  py+zzzFp:  it 
must  then  be  the  particular  solution  of  the  preceding  from  which  the 
relation  between  17  and  £  is  to  be  found  ;*  and  this  being  done,  p,  or 
fJ{d^+dii*)  contains  an  arbitrary  constant,  which  remains  in  the 
relation  between  x  and  y^  found  by  eliminationg  I  between  the  second 
and  third  of  the  equations  (p). 

Required  the  involute  of  the  parabola  2i7=s{'.      Here  JX'r^^Py 
f'i=}y  consequently /'"^{cs  J,  and  the  equation  to  be  integrated  is 

/'y+*=p4("^)"*"(-^)°'==-^^ ^^- 

As  there  is  no  direct  mode  of  integrating  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  equations  (p) ;  this  gives 

dp«=(i+?)««*   p=i£y(i+0+ilog«+V(l+«^)+C 


x-1  f_i  io8{g+Vo+r)}         0 

2*    2  ^(l+O 

UlogU+V(l+?)} 


2       VO+O         V(i+?)J 


whence 


The  last  equation  is  merely  that  of  the  tangent  of  the  parabola,  and 
from  it  ^  can  be  found  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  aiid  the  elimination  may  be 
completed  by  either  of  the  first  two ;  but  the  result  is  so  complicated 
that  the  expression  of  both  coordinates  by  means  of  £  is  more  con* 
venient.  The  constant  C  is  the  value  given  to  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  point  of  the  involute  answering  to  (=0,  or  the  vertex  of  the  par** 
bola.    The  result  also  gives  the  general  integral  of  (p). 

In  the  case  of  the  involute  of  the  circle*  we  have  {*4-i|*s=a*,  the 
radius  being  a,  whence,  0  being  the  angle  of  the  radius  vector  R^a, 
we  have  dp*ssa*dQ\  and  p=C±a6.  The  equations  of  the  involute 
are  therefore 

x=a  cos  9+a9  sin  9,    y:^a  sin  9— a9  cos  9, 

assuming  C=:0.  Show  from  ds^^^dx^+dy^thhi  the  length  of  the  arc 
of  this  involute  measured  from  9=0  (A  in  the  page  of  errata  A.  G.)  is 
one  half  of  the  arc  of  the  circle  which  would  be  described  by  a  radius 
equal  to  the  arc  of  the  evolute,  moving  through  the  angle  9.    The  in- 

*  Thii  method  muat  not  be  applied  complete  to  finding^  the  involute  of  a  gt?ea 
evolttte,M  it  would  merely  give  between  «  and  (  the  equatiaa  of  the  evolote:  the 
equfttioni  (()  may  then  be  lued  at  once  for  elimination. 
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volute  of  the  circle  being  obTiously  an  epicycloid  in  which  the  moving 
circle  becomes  a  straight  line,  or  has  an  infinite  radius,  the  preceding 
equations  should  be  deiucible  from  those  of  epicycloid.  ,  The  equations 
of  the  latter  curve  are  (A.  O.  360) 

d:=(a+6)co8  9— 6co8— r— 8,    y=(«+6)sin9— ftsin-^— O; 

o  0 

where  a  and  b  are  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  revolving  circles.  The  first 
of  these  may  be  thus  transposed : 

x:=zaconQ  +  b  jcosG— cosf -+1  j  ol 

=saco80+26sin— G-sinT^+l  ]0. 

If  6  increase  without  limit,  the  limit  of  2b  sin  (a :  26)  9  is  09,  and  the 
preceding  becomes  a?  =  a  cos  9  +  ^8  sin  9,  as  above.  The  second 
equation  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  equation  (/)  leads  immediately  to  a  conclusion  respecting 
singular  solutions  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  If  we  make/'"*  (—1  :p) 
=:P,  or  p=  —  1 :/'  P,  that  equation  becomes 

y-/P.a:r=/P-/'P.P. . .  .(P). 

Let  us  inquire  whether  this  equation  has  any  singular  solution.  From 
it  p  might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x  and  y ;  which  being  done,  the 
singular  solution,  if  any,  is  found  by  making  the  partial  diff.  co. 
dp :  dy  or  dp:  dx  infinite.     But  since 

P-^-Jf^^^  Have  ^=^^../-P.- ; 

whence  dp :  dy  and  <fP : dy  become  infinite  together,  unless/' PsO  or 
f"  P=:  oc  when  dp :  dy  is  infinite.  Now,  differentiating  the  above 
equation  with  respect  to  y,  «r  being  constant,  we  have 

^  ^dy'-    ^  *^dy  •*^' "  dy  "/"P  (^-P)'  dy     (/P^x-P)' 

whence  x:=:P  is  the  equation  which  gives  the  singular  solution,  if  any. 
Substitution  in  (P)  gives  y=/P  or  y=/*,  the  equation  to  the  evolute 
again.  But  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  evolute  is  not  the  curve  which 
touches  all  its  involutes,  but  the  one  which  passes  through  all  their  cusps. 
Hence,  an  equation  presenting  the,  analytical  characters*  of  the  singular 

*  I  do  not  sty  all  the  analytical  charaden ;  for  if  yrsf  (f,e)  were  the  primi- 
tire  of  P^  we  should  not  derite  this  sini^ular  solution  from  d^ :  cfe=0.  The  faet  Is, 
that  in  pa{^  190,  we  come  Only  to  those  cases  in  which  (f  («,  c-^^c)  can  he  deve- 
loped hy  Taylor^s  theorem.  But  if  the  intersection  of  tne  two  contiguous  curves 
approach  without  limit  to  a  point  at  which  this  theorem  fails,  the  method  would  not 
apply,  and^the  curve  which  passes  through  the  limits  of  ail  the  intersections  is  not 
necesnarily  a  tangent  to  all  the  genus  of  curves  denoted  byy=f  (x,  c).  In  order 
that  this  theorem  may  apply,  in  page  190,  it  b  necessary  that  dp :  de  and  J^pidfi 
should  remain  finite  or  nothing  (not  infinite)  througfaottk  ths  procflflSi    Xf,  tbeo,  the 


I 
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solution  of  a  diff.  equ.  may  belong  to  a  curve,  which  instead  of  being  a 
common  tangent  to  all  the  curves  denoted  by  the  diff.  equ.,  may  be  the 
locus  of  all  their  cusps,  or  other  singular  points. 

If  our  diff.  CO.  of  y  are  to  be  obtained  from  ^  (j^)y)=^0,  instead  of 
y=:0x,  we  have  (using  the  notation  already  explained) 

♦/»  '  ^"^  0;0"-20'0,0',+0'*0,, 

0,      *'  ^  0;0"-20'0,0',+0'*0,; 

This  form  avoids  all  irrational  quantities,  if  the  original  equation  can  be 
made  free  from  them.  Thus  for  the  parabola  in  which  y" — 4cj=0 
=:0  (jXy  y)  we  have 

^'a:-4c,    ^,=2y,    0"=O,    ^',=0,    ^,,=2.    p= ^^  ^  - 

2y        — 4c"^         8c'  2c 

cri'sz^ry^     {  =  3j?+2c,    y«=:4cjr. 

Hence,  by  elimination  from  the  last,  the  equation  of  the  evolute  of  the 
parabola  is  21cij*=4  (?— 2c)',  which  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  a 
setnicubical  parabola. 

In  all  that  has  preceded,  we  have  tacitly  supposed,  according  to  oar 
custom,  that  the  diff.  co.  employed  have  finite  values.  It  now  remains 
to  consider  the  cases  in  which  they  cease  to  be  finite ;  which  will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  set  of  investigations  connected  with  the  singaltf 
points  of  curves.  Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  general  meaning  of  the  diff.  co. ;  the  follow- 
ing account  of  them  is  partly  recapitulation,  partly  matter  newly  intro- 
duced. 

—  or  i/ 1  '^^*  function  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  /3,  which  the 

dx*      ^  J  curve's  tangent  makes  with  the  axis  of  j:,  the  point  of  con" 

tact  being  (ir,  y).    When  positive,  y  and  x  are  increasing  or  dinunis^' 

ing  togetiber ;  when  negative,  y  diminishes  as  x  increases,  or  vice  versa, 

same  substitutioii  with  reipect  to  e  which  makes  dpide=:Ot  fthonld  alM  torn 
tPf :  d^  infinite,  the  whole  process  will  be  vitiated.  Now  this  may  take  place  wbea 
the  limit  of  the  inteneetions  of  the  contignous  curves  is  at  a  cusp,  as  in  the  preteot 
instance. 

If  we  examine  the  equations  of  page  192,  we  shall  find  that  if  ff^pi'/^h^ 
diff.  CO.  of  dy :  <<x  or  ;^  aro 

^  — — loff^     ^  — ^-i  /— -^l 
c/y'"rfx  ^dc'     dx^dc  dx*\dx'dcr 

These  are  made  infinite^  not  only  by  ^sO,  but  alto  by  ^=:ao ,  and  (at  least  ih* 

first)  by  nothing  else ;  hence  the  two  sorts  of  singular  solutions,  or  rathor  the  vfo 
distiact  eases  whkh  tho  test  may  pcssent. 
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When  ^=0  the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  j,  when  y'=r« ,  per- 
pendicular. When  there  is  a  change  of  sign,  y  is  a  maximum  (M),  or  a 
minimum  (m),  according  as  the  change  is  from  +  to  —  or  from  —  to 
+  (x  increasing).  If  the  change  of  sign  be  made  by  y*  passing  through 
0,  there  is  an  ordinary  maximum  or  minimum  of  y ;  but  if  by  passing 
through  X  there  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  made  at  a  cvxp  (C).  But 
if  y  pass  through  0  or  x  without  a  change  of  sign,  there  is  a  foini  of 
contrary  flexure  (F).  These  two  last  terms  are  better  defined  by 
looking  at  the  figure  than  by  words.  In  the  figures  the  arcs  along 
which  'i/  is  positive  are  continued  lines,  those  along  which  it  is  nega- 
tive are  dotted.  When  y'=0  or  x ,  being  impossible  immediately 
before  or  after,  there  is  one  or  other  of  the  cases  marked  on  the  right, 
between  the  characters  of  which  it  is  left  to  the  student  to  distinguish.  ^ 


CM 


xT 


"m  I 


r 


dr 

du        . 


The  fundamental  properties  of  these  differential  coefficients 
are  as  follows.  They  must  differ  in  sign,  for  r'  +  M"'tt'=0, 
and  they  are  connected  with  y'  by  the  following  equations 
(page  345,  equations  16,  17). 


y'= 


r'sind-f  rco8  6  ^^w'sinO— licosd 
r'cosO— rsinO  "^tt'cosG+wsinO' 


As  long  as  /  is  positive,  r  increases  with  d,  &c.  When  r'irO,  ^=5 
— cot  0,  or  tan  /3  tan  ^+ 1  =0,  whence  /3  and  6  differ  by  a  right  angle,  or 
the  tangent  is  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector.  There  is  then  either 
a  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  r,  or  a  point  of  contrary  flexure ;  but 
if  r'  become  impossible  after  passing  through  0,  there  is  a  cusp.  Again, 
if  /=  X  ,  y'=tan  ft,  or  the  radius  vector  is  itself  the  tangent.  If  r'  con- 
tinue possible  after  passing  through  x ,  there  is  a  cusp  if  there  be  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  and  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  if  there  be  none ; 
but  if  /  be  afterwards  impossible,  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  cusp. 

i/  is  nothing  or  infinite  with  /,  but  when  tt'  is  positive  r  is  diminish' 
ing  as  0  increases,  &c. 

—  or  v''\  '^^  8^^®  *°  ^^®*  °^  ^^  geometrical  meaning  of  y",  re- 
rfx*'  ^  'J  member  (Chapter  IV.)  that  if  or  increase  successively  by 
A,  giving  y  the  successive  values  ^i,  y,,  &c.,  y"  is  the  limit  of  y,— 2yi+y 
divided  bv  h\  and  as  h  diminishes,  yt~2yi+y  must  finally  assume  the 
sign  of  'i/'.  This  sign,  therefore,  is  positive^  when  for  any  arcs,  however 
small,  yf+y  is  algebraically  greater  than  2yi,  or  the  mean  of  y«  and  y 
greater  than  yi ;  and  negative  when  the  same  mean  is  the  less.  That 
is,  y"  has  the  sign  of  VS— VQ,  where  NP,  VQ,  WR  are  the  successive 
ordinates  y,  yj,  y^ :  it  is  easily  shown  that  NV  being  =  VW,  VS  is  the 
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P 
Iff 


R 
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vr 


R 


mean  between  NP  and  WR.  In  the  convex 
curve  VS  — VQ  is  positive  or  negative  with  y; 
but  in  the  concave  curve  VS— VQ  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent sign  from  y.  This  will  readily  follow 
iirom  giving  VS  and  VQ  their  algebraical  signs 
in  the  four  figures  adjoining,  and  finding  that  of 
VS— VQ.  Hence,  when  a  curve  is  convex  to 
the  axis  of  x^  y"  and  y  have  the  same  signs,  or 
yy'^  is  positive:  when  the  curve  is  concave  y" 
and  y  have  different  signs,  or  yy''  is  negative. 
It  may  often  be  convenient  to  observe  that  this 
criterion  maybe  altered  as  follows.  If  logy=«,  the  curve  is  convex 
when  js^'+r^  is  positive,  and  concave  when  the  same  is  negative  :  when 
y*=5:,  the  curve  is  convex  or  concave,  according  as  2  (2zz''  —  z^)  is  positive 
or  negative.  Thus  y=e*  is  always  convex ;  for,  in  the  first  case, 
jb''+2'*=1  ;  again,  yz=>y  (1 — j*)  is  always  concave;  for,  in  the  second 
case,  z  (22*''—*  »)  =  -  ( 1  — x*)  (4 + 8x*).  Again,  if  1 :  y =*,  the  curve  is 
convex  or  concave  according  as  2a:'* — z*"  is  positive  or  negative.  Thus, 
in  y=:l  :  (1+j:),  we  have  2z'* — **"=2,  and  the  curve  is  convex  or  con- 
cave as  y  is  positive  or  negative.  The  demonstrations  of  these  theorems 
will  be  easy  exercises  for  the  student,  and  one  or  other  of  them  will 
generally  be  found  of  more  simple  application  than  the  fundamental 
theorem  from  which  they  are  derived. 

We  also  learn  from  the  preceding  that  A*y:  (Aa?)*= 2  (VS—VQ): 
(NV)";  BO  that,  without  attending  to  the  sign,  y"  is  the  limit  of 
2QS:(NV)«. 

In  the  case  of  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  if  y  be  finite,  y"  m^** 
change  sign ;  for  it  is  the  obvious  character  of  such  a  point  that  ttie 
curvature  is  convex  on  one  side  of  it  and  concave  on  the  other.  But 
when  y  changes  sign  at  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  the  characteristic  of 
the  curvature  is  to  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  Consequently  j^'  ^^ 
also  change  sign  ;  or,  the  criterion  of  a  point  of  contrary  flexure^is  vm- 
versaliy  a  change  of  sign  in  i/\ 

We  may  give  an  easy  geometrical  proof  of  an  important  propositioBf 
as  follows.     Take  an  arc  PR  from  a  curve,  let 
PA  and  PD  be  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  x ; 
bisect  the  chord  PR  in  S,  and  complete  the  figure 
as  shown.    Then  2QS  is  A*y,  on  the  supposition 
that  Ar  remains  uniform ;  and  2ZS  is  A'x,  on 
the  supposition  that  ^y  is  uniform;  but  the 
two  have  different  signs  in  the  figure  drawn, 
and  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  found  that  £kx 
and  ^y  would  have  diflerent  signs.    But  as  the 
arc  PR  diminishes,  the  tangent  at  Z  approaches  without  limit  i^ 
direction  to  the  tangent  at  P ;  so  that  the  limit  of  QS :  SZ  is  the  same 
as  that  of  QA  :  AP ;  or,  allowing  for  the  difierence  of  signs,  the  equation 
A*y:A'x=: — /^yiLx  becomes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth  as  ^ 
diminishes  without  limit.     Put  this  in  the  form 


(Ar)«"^(Ay) 


•a;    /AyV     ^       :,   ^    ,,    ^  cPy     dfx  d^    ^ 
^.<^)=0,andthelm.xtJ+^.55-0 


ia  true ;  the  aame  aa  waa  shown  in  page  153.  j 
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Let  0  be  twice  successively  iQcreased  by  A0,  and  let  the  radii  belonging 
to  the  angles  0,  0+A^,  04-2Ad  ber,  r„  andrg.     Consequently,  r"  is 

the  limit  of  (r>—  2/i+r)  :(A0y.  Let  OP, 
OQ,  and  OR  be  the  values  of  r;  then  the 
angle  FOR  (or  2A0)  is  bisected  by  OS.  But 
if  a  and  b  be  the  sides,  and  C  the  contained 
angle,  of  a  triangle,  the  length  of  the  line 
bisecting  the  angle  is  2ab  cos  j^  C :  (a  +  ^)9 
whence  r,  being  •r4-2Ar+AV,  we  have 

0S=-^  cos  Ae=:—  (1-2  sinU  Aa) 

OQ-OS^r.-OS^'Iiill^^-  +i^  sin«i  AO. 

The  numerator  of  the  first  fraction  will  be  found  to  be  2  (Ar)'+ 
Ar.AV— rAV,  and  if  the  whole  be  divided  by  (AO)',  and  A6  be  then 
diminished  without  limit,  we  shall  have  (req^embering  that  in  the 
second  term  the  limit  will  be  most  evident  when  we  write  t^  as 
2.iA0) 

dey 

If  r,  and  consequently  u,  be  reckoned  as  positive,  OQ— OS  is  positive 
when  the  curve  turns  concavity  towards  the  pole  O,  and  negative  when 
it  turns  convexity,  and  vice  versa  when  r  is  negative.  Consequently, 
there  is  concavity  when  u-^-uf*  has  the  same  sign  as  ti,  and  convexity 
when  the  two  signs  are  different  And  there  is  a  point  of  contrary 
flexure  when  u^u^'  changes  sign. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  spiral  called  the  lituus  (A.  G.  367.)i  the 
equation  of  which  is  u*a*:=id.     If  instead  of  d'urdO'  we  use  d*0:du 
we  must  (page  153)  for 

**+ j:;i  ^'^te  tt— 7-=:  -r-;;  in  this  case  t*— —-—r, 
de*  du*  du*  8a?  tt' 

As  long,  then,  as  4a*  m*  is  greater  than  1  or  4^<  1,  the  curve  is  convex 
towards  the  pole,  and  the  contrary.  There  is,  then,  a  point  of  contrary 
flexure  when  ©=:*5,  which  reduced  to  practical  measurement  is  28°  39', 
nearly.  In  a  straight  line,  u+u"=:0 ;  in  either  of  the  conic  sections  it 
is  a  constant,  if  the  pole  O  be  at  a  focus :  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
important  propositions  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation. 

If  y'=0,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  l:y';  and  if  i*'=:0,  it  is 
the  reciprocal  of  u+u"  (page  347).  If  y"=0,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  infinite,  or  the  circle  of  curvature  becomes  a  straight  line; 
this  agrees  with  page  351.     If  u''=0,   the  radius   of  curvature  is 

2B2 


..    .     .OQ-OS       1    /  rfr*        (Pr^\       1     /   ^«^. 
limit  of     ^^^,-    =~     2-;— —r-|T5  +r*  1  ==r-i  (  u+-^  i- 
(A0)*        2r  V   d^*        de^        J     2tt*  \ 
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The  preceding  cases  are  simple,  but  become  more  complicated  when 
y'  or  w',  or  y"  or  u"  are  infinite.  Let  y'  be  not  infinite,  and  y"  infinite, 
or  let  v!  be  not  infinite,  and  u"  infinite :  in  such  cases  p  is  certainly  =0. 
This  means  that  no  circle  is  small  enough  to  be  the  circle  of  curvature ; 
but  that  every  circle,  however  small,  approaches  nearer  to  the  curve 
than  all  larger  circles.  This  result  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  Take 
one  of  the  circles  which  has  a  contact  of  the  first  order  only  with  the 
curve;  that  is,  in  page  360,  use  for  the  determination  of  the  coordinates 
of  its  centre  only  the  equation  5 — •Jf+y'C'?-- y)=0,  which  merely 
implies  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  must  be  on  the  normal  of  the  curve. 
Let  us  now  consider,  as  in  page  349,  the  deflection  of  the  curves  from 
one  another  when  x  is  changed  into  x-{-h.  Since  the  contact  is  only  of 
the  first  order,  these  deflections  have  the  same  sign  on  both  sides  of  the 
point  of  contact ;  that  is,  when  the  radius  is  greater  than  that  of  curva- 
ture, the  circle  lies  between  the  curve  and  its  tangent  on  both  sides,  but 
when  the  radius  is  less  than  that  of  curvature,  the  curve  lies  between 
its  tangent  and  the  circle  on  both  sides.  But  when  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  nothing,  every  radius  is  greater  than  that  of  curvature,  or  all 
circles  whose  centres  are  on  the  normal  lie  (at  least  immediately  on 
leaving  the  point  of  contact)  between  the  curve  and  its  tangent ;  but 
when  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinite,  every  circle  is  less  than  that  of 
curvature,  or  the  curve  lies  between  its  tangent  and  any  circle  what- 
soever whose  centre  is  on  the  normal. 

Next,  let  y'  be  infinite,  in  which  case  y"  is  infinite,  and  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  the  limit  of  y^ :  y".  Retummg  to  the  theory  of  pages  321. 
&C.,  find  the  critical  value  of  n  in  y":}/^  or  take  the  hmit  of 
y"' . y' :  y" . y",  or  of  y'  y"' :  y"".  If  this  be  c,  we  know  (page  322)  that 
y" :  y*  has  the  same  limit  as  y'*"*,  or  the  radius  of  curvature  is  0  or  oc , 
according  as  y'*'*  is  0  or  go.  But  if  e=3,  it  ma^  happen  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  finite. 

The  consideration  of  all  singular  points  will  require  the  ezaminatioo 
of  the  critical  value  of  n  in  y' :  y\  a  subject  on  which  some  little  detd 
will  be  required.  If  p,  9,  r,  and  s  be  four  successive  differential  co- 
efficients of  y,  it  is  obvious  that  the  critical  valne  of  n  in  q:f^  u 
pr :  9*,  and  that  of  n  in  r :  9"  is  as :  r*.  But  if  the  first  be  of  the  form 
0 : 0  or  OD :  00  y  we  find  for  the  vuue  of  p* :  g*,  ' 


"^■"ih^-^]- 


2qr  i       q* 

If,  then,  e^  be  the  critical  value  of  n  in  y^"****') :  {y^**^}",  we  have 

2e.— 1 


«-i=i{l+«-«-+i}»  orf^i=- 


«« 


From  the  preceding,  knowing  ^0,  t^U  the  rest  are  found  by  substitatioD 
to  be  contained  in 

(m-H)eo— »» 
*     TOc,— (m— 1) 

Remember  that  if  ^x :  (yx)*  can  ever  be  finite  when  yffX  is  ^ 

*  The  itudent  must  here  avoid  the  mistake  which,  m  already  noticed.  I  ^^ 
twice  fallen  into  in  the  coune  of  thii  work.  When  n  has  the  critical  value,  the  Tst^t 
of  fx  *  (^«)«  may  be  nothing,  finite,  or  infinite. 


2n— 1 

3«— 2 

4n— 3 

2 

3 
2 

4 
3 

1 

1 

1 
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or  oc  ,  it  is  ivhen  n  has  the  critical  value,  and  no  other,  (and  perhaps 
not  for  that  one.)  The  following  scales  of  comparative  dimension 
among  diff.  co.  are  universal :  we  shall  presently  explain  their  meaning. 

2n  — 1         3/1—2         4n— 3         5n-4 

n         — 7         z: ::  ■: :i         &c. 

n 

— «  2  ^  ~  &c. 

&c. 

That  is,  hy  means  of  the  critical  vaiue  of  n  in  y' :  y",  if  y  be  0  or  cc ,  or 
in  y :  (y — a)*,  if  y  be  finite  and  =a  at  the  point  in  question,  we  can 
immediately  ascertain  the  critical  values  in  y" :  y'%  y"' :  y''",  &c.,  when- 
ever y',  y",  &c.  are  all  nothing  or  infinite. 

For  example,  let  y=l  'Aogx^  which  =oc,  when  a:=l.  Its  diff  co. 
is  —1  :(logj:)"«r,  and  the  critical  value*  of  n  in  y'li/*  is  2.  Con- 
sequently, that  of  y^'iy"  is  1  J,  which  will  be  found  to  be  true  by  writing 
— 1 :  (logx)".jp  or  y'  for  Y^j?,  and  (2-j-logd?)  :  (logjr)"x%  or  y"  for 
^x  in  ^xy^x :  0x  Y^x,  and  finding  the  value  of  this  when  j:=I. 

If  y' :  (y  —  a)"  be  finite  when  y  is  =a  or  =  oc  ,  and  if  n  have  the  critical 
value  eo,  then  y"  :  y'*,  y'" :  y"",  &c.  are  all  finite  when  the  several  critical 
values  are  put  for  ti,  provided  those  critical  values  be  finite.  Let  these 
be  called  Po,  Pi,  &c.,  then  at  the  point  in  question  P^  is  0 : 0  or  a  :  a , 
and  therefore  its  value  is  that  of 


•-1 


u"  1#"  f/"P    ■  1 

,     ^,..— >  or ^.zr— ;  or  Po  and  ?^^,  or  -  P.  V.~ 

^         '  ^         n(y' :Po)-  Y  wy'^^ 

have  the  same  limits.     Hence  nPo*  and  Pi  have  the  same  limits,  or 
denoting  the  limits  by  p^  pi,  &c.  we  have 

f^^eopV^i  similarly /?,=^ipr'»,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  preceding  problem,  we  find  that  ^i,  the  critical  value 
of  n  in  y" :  y*,  is  (2^0—1)  :  e,,  whence,  3—^1  being  («©+ 1)  :  e^  we  find 

that,  when  y'  and  y"  are  infinite, 

5+1 

p  is  0  or  00 ,  according  as  (y — a)  •»  is  0  or  oo  ; 

and  p  is  finite  when  e,=3  or  eo=  —  1,  if  y' :  (y— «)"'  or  (y— a)  y'  be 
finite. 

For  instance,  let  y=«+V(j?— ^)./r,  where  /r  and  its  diff.  co.  are 
finite  when  j?=6,  in  which  case  y=a,  and  its  diff.  co.  are  infinite.  If 
we  then  seek  the  critical  value  of  n  in  y'  '"{jy^aYj  we  find  it  in  the 
value  (jp=A)  of 

and    (y~a)y'-(j:--&)*/r{i(a:-6r*A+(j;-6)*/'^}=i(/6)«; 
and  the  radius  of  curvature  is  therefore  finite ;  it  is  in  fact  the  second 

*  The  value  of  n'mfxi  {^x)n  can  often  be  most  easily  calculated  by  finding  the 
value  of  log  f  x :  log  -^x  (page  322). 
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divided  by  the  first,  or  —  i(/6)*.     This  may  easily  be  verified  by 
common  methods. 

No  complete  and  general  method  has  ever  been  given  of  treating  those 
points  of  a  curve  at  which  y"  and  the  succeeding  diff.  co.  are  infinite.  I 
think  a  reason  for  this  may  be  seen  in  the  infinity  of  cases  which  must 
be  considered,  when  all  the  possible  dimensions  of  a  function  CpcLge324) 
are  taken  into  account.  We  cannot  evade  investigating,  in  one  manner 
or  another,  the  order  of  infinitely  small  or  great  quantities  to  which  the 
several  differential  coefficients  belong;  and  this  must  be  done  by  the 
consideration  of  their  dimensions,  the  possible  cases  of  which  are  not  only 
infinite  in  number,  but  of  an  infinite  number  of  different  forms.  No 
methods  yet  employed  are  competent  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between 
the  singular  points  existing  at  x=b  in  the  two  curves  y=:(jr — d) 
{log(j7— 6)}'  and  y=(z-6)  log(i?— 6)  {loglog(jr— 6)}%  The  deve- 
lopment of  a  function,  when  Taylor's  theorem  does  not  apply,  and  the 
assignment  of  the  character  of  the  singular  points  of  a  curve,  are  the 
same  problems ;  and  if  a  method  should  be  found  which  should  be 
equivalent  to  trying  how  the  diff.  oo.  increase  or  decrease  in  comparison 
with  every  possible  case  of  dp«'*'«—j  meaning  x'  (log x)*  (log log x)*.  •  .  -, 
it  would  only  serve  to  show  how  to  interpolate  as  infinite  a  varietj  of 
new  cases  between  each. 

Defining  singularity  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  a  to  consist  in 
Taylor's  theorem  not  applying  to  developc  0(a+A),  which   is  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  algebraical  definition,  we  must  divide  singular 
points  into  those  which  exhibit  perceptible  differences  from  other  points, 
and  those  which  do  not.     The  former  are  only  those  in  which    the 
singularity  affects  the  first  or  second  differential  coefficient.     A  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  forms  of  curves  ;  it  will 
here  be  sufficient  to  dwell  on  the  peculiarities  and  uses  of  differential  co- 
efficients with  respect  to  them,   remembering  that  the  utiUty   of  the 
investigation  depends  more  on  the  illustration  which  the  curves  give  to 
the  equations  than  on  that  which  the  equations  give  to  the  curves.    Were 
it  not  for  this  nothing  could  be  more  serious  triffing  than  the  length  at 
which,  in  many  works,  the  courses  of  different  lines  are  traced  out, 
those  lines  being  not  of  any  use  in  application.     But,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y=:0j;,  is  a  lucid  tabulation 
of  all  the  changes  of  magnitude  which  0j?  undergoes  when  x  changes,  it 
becomes  evident,  that  under  the  semblance  of  investigating  the  course  of 
the  curve,  we  are  not  only  making  an  inquiry  of  the  most  instructive 
algebraical  kind,  but  also  presenting  the  result  of  that  inquiry  in  the 
most  perspicuous  form. 

The  inquiry  before  us*  will  embrace  the  determination  with  respect 
to  a  curve  of,  1.  The  most  useful  transformation,  if  any,  of  its  equa* 
tion.  2.  The  points  in  which  it  cuts  the  axes,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  ordinates  as  to  positive  and  negative.  3.  The  greatest  and  least 
ordinates,  and  the  general  character  of  the  ordinate  as  to  increase  or 
decrease.  4.  Its  final  tendency  as  x  increases  without  limit  positively 
or  negatively,  and  the  position  of  its  asymptotes,  if  any.  5.  The 
character  of  its  curvature  with  respect  to  its  axis,  and  its  points  of  cod* 

*  The  student  will  remember  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  good  ae<iiiaintaBce 
with  the  purely  algebraical  branch  of  the  iaquiry,  as  set  forth  in  tho  tioatiae  on 
Algebraic  Geometry. 
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trary  flexure.  6.  Its  abrupt  terminations,  or  points  d^arrSt^  as  some 
late  French  writers  have  called  them.  7.  Its  cusps,  or  points  de 
rebroussement,  8.  Its  multiple  points,  whether  of  contact  or  inter- 
section. 9.  Its  conjugate  points,  or  evanescent  ovals.  10.  Its  pointed 
branches,  or  branches  pointillkesy  &c.  We  shall  take  these  questions 
in  order. 

!•  As  to  the  transformation  of  the  equation.  In  some  cases  polar 
coordinates  may  be  more  convenient  than  rectangular.  Thus,  as  to  the 
spiral  of  Archimedes,  T=zaQ  is  more  easily  used  than  V(«^+y*)  = 
atan"*(y:x),  and  the  curve  (j?*+y*)"=a*  (j* — y")  is  more  easily 
traced  by  its  polar  equation  r*:=a'  cos  20.  But  here  it  must  be  observed 
that  unless  the  proper  signification  be  given  to  negative  values  of  r 
(page  342),  the  polar  equation  will  frequently  not  yield  all  the  branches 
which  would  be  given  by  the  usual  consideration  of  the  rectangular 
equation. 

Again,  it  may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  consider  the  points  of  the 
curve  as  formed  by  the  intersections  of  two  others;  thus  y=:Xjr+4>X, 
where  X  is  a  function  of  x  and  y,  maybe  considered  as  made  out  of  the  in- 
tersections of  y=Ar-|-<|>a,  and  a=:X.  If  then  the  curve  be  drawn  to 
which  the  first  line  is  always  a  tangent,  the  intersections  of  the  tangent 
of  such  a  curve  at  any  point  with  the  curve  ac=X  are  points  of  the 
required  curve. 

Next,  when  the  curve  has  the  form  y=0«4:V'-^,  the  most  simple 
plan  may  be  to  describe  separately  the  curves  ys:<px  and  ysz^ftx^  and 
form  the  required  curve  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  ordinates. 
Thus  y=±V(*^)iV(®*"~^)  ^*  much  more  easily  described  by 
adding  and  subtracting  the  ordinates  of  the  circle  ys^(a* — ^)  to 
and  from  those  of  the  parabola  y^ij  {ax)  than  by  attempting  the  com- 
plete equation. 

The  same  method  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  applied  to  the 
form  ys^xY'-r,  and  often  to  that  ofy=V(^-^)'  Thus,  by  tracing 
y=r(j7 — l)(j?— 2)(j?— 3),  we  may  easily  trace  Y=v  O^)* 

But  one  of  the  most  useful  transformations  is  that  of  writing  1 :  y  for 
y,  giving  a  curve  whose  ordinates  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  ordinates  of 
the  given  curve.  Nothing  is  more  easy,  with  a  little  practice,  than  to 
trace  out  the  general  form  of  a  curve,  when  the  curve  is  given  whose 
ordinates  are  its  reciprocals. 

2.  The  points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  jr  or  y  are  deter- 
mined by  common  algebra.  The  following  observation  may  occasionally 
be  useful.  If  y=:<|>x,  =0  when  x^ia  and  when  07=6,  and  6>a,  then 
the  intervening  branch  of  the  curve,  immediately  following  x=:a,  has  a 
positive  or  negative  ordinate,  according  as  ^'a  is  positive  or  negative ; 
and  that  immediately  preceding  x=  6,  has  a  positive  or  negative  ordinate, 
according  as  0^6  is  negative  or  positive. 

3.  On  the  method  of  ascertaining  increase  and  decrease  nothing  more 
need  be  said,  nor  on  that  of  determining  the  maxima  and  minima. 

There  is  no  mode  of  discussing  the  property  of  the  tangent  in  all 
cases  (those  for  instance  in  which  0  (x-f^)  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  positive  and  negative  powers)  unless  we  have  recourse  to  a  universal 
theory  of  dimensions.  We  shall  now  only  consider  the  primary  dimen- 
sion of  each  of  thediff.  co.  with  respect  to  x^  or  the  critical  values  of  n  in 
yiafi]f  i^i  &c. 

Let  y=0J7  be  the  equation  of  the  curve,  the  origin  being  removed  to 
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the  point  under  consideration,  so  that  00=: 0.  Hence  the  critical  values 
of  71  in  y :  a",  y' :  j",  &c.  are  the  limits  (when  of =0)  of 

Q=:^  ^,    Q,=x  ^,  &c. 

Let  the  limits  of  Q,  Q„  &c,'be  7,  gi,  &c.  Then  91=9—1,  q%^qx — I,  &c. 
This  may  first  he  shown  when  x^'i'  diminishes  without  limits  and  Q 
therefore  approaches  the  form  0:0:  for  then  we  know  (page  320) 
that 

xdJx  0'j7+j:0"j?  xd/^T 

— ; — ,  and -7 ,  or  1  +  — r — ,  have  the  same  limits. 

(jix  g/x  0'j? 

But  if  x0'a?  should  approach  a  finite  limit,  or  he  infinite,  then  (//x 
must  increase  without  limit,  and  also  Q,  whence  x :  4>x  (<f^x)  ^ 
approaches  the  form  0 : 0,  and 

-:—  has  the  same  limit  as  1 :  (  1  — ttt-tt  If  or  1 :    1  —7;-  ); 
(px  \        (0'ar)V  \       Q/ 

whence  Q  has  the  same  limit  as  Q:(Q — Qi).  But  as  Q  increases 
without  limit,  so  must  Qi,  for  in  any  other  case  the  limit  of  the  second 
would  be  unity.     Hence  the  above  equations  are  universallv  true. 

Let  q  be  found,  and  let  yzszaf^iffx^  then  the  limit  of  xYxifx^zK  is 
readily  found  =0,  and  y'=9J?'~'Yrj?+j?'Y^j:=a:»~*Y'*^{9+R}.  But 
the  critical  value  of  n  in  yjfxiaf^  bring  =0,  yffxix*^  takes  the  limit  of 
ar*"^*"'\  or  of  a/*"^ ;  consequently  the  tangent  is  the  axis  of  x  or  the  axis 
of  y,  according  as  9  is  >1  or  <1.  But  if  9=0  or  =  oc,  x*  is  not  an 
adequate  dimetient  of  (ftXy  and  (log  x)*  or  f  must  be  tried,  if  0x  be 
sufficiently  complicated  to  require  it :  the  number  of  cases  being  infinite. 
If  9=1,  y'  depends  on  Y^jt,  when  «=:0. 

Again,  y"=a;«-*V'J7{99— I  +  29R  +  RR,},  R^  being  x^^'x:y/x, 
which  = — 1  when  x=0.  Hence  the  sign  of  y",  near  the  origin, 
depends  on  that  of  9(7— l)^]^Vx,  and  its  magnitude  at  the  origin 
upon  x*~',  except  only  when  9=0,*  1,  or  a,  in  the  first  and  third  cases 
of  which  other  dimetients  must  be  tried,  and  in  the  second  of  which 
a*-*Yra'R(2+R,)=y",  the  limit  of  which  is  that  of  af-^yffX.K.  or 
a!*~^Y^*  ^^  y ''•    When  9=2,  y"  depends  on  yj/x, 

rru      A'       f         *,      •        {l+J^*'-*(V^a:y(9+R)*}l 
The  radius  of  curvature  is  ^  ;    '       ^  ^    ,%   V  ,/  V.T.  x> 

j:«-"yx  (9  (9—0+29  R+RRi) 

If  9  be  greater  than  2,  this  is  infinite  when  tr=0 ;  if  9=2,  it  is  0, 
finite,  or  oc,  with  (y«)"* ;  if  9  lie  between  1  and  2  it  is  =0.    If  9=1, 

the  radius  of  curvature  depends  upon  the  limit  of  {I  +  (Y'')'(l +R)*}*  x : 
Y'J^R  (2+R|).  This,  if  ypx  have  a  finite  limit,  is  0,  finite,  or  oc,  with 
tT :  R  or  Yrx :  ^'.r ;  if  fx  diminish  without  limit,  it  depends  on  the 
limit  of  X :  Y'X .  R,  or  1 :  ^'x :  but  if  "^x  increase  without  limit,  it  depends 
on  ( Y^x)' :  yx.  When  9<  1,  but  not  =0,  the  expression  is  0,  finite,  or 
a,  with  a^^  (M^x)* ;  that  is,  with  j^~*,  in  every  case  in  which  29^  1  u 
finite,  and  with  fXy  when  29—1=0. 

4.  If,  when  x  increases  without  limit,  <px  have  the  limit  a,  there  is  an 
asymptotic  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  or,  and  at  the  distance  a. 
But  iiy=z  a  when  d?=a,  then  the  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  at  the 
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distance  a  is  itself  an  asymptote.  The  oblique  asymptotes  are  readily 
found :  for  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  it  is  obvious  that  if  x  increase 
without  limit,  the  tangent  perpetually  approaches  to  the  asymptote  both 
in  direction  and  position,  so  that  the  asymptote  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tangent  whose  point  of  contact  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  Find  then  the 
values  of  OT  and  OU  (page  352),  or  of  a?— yiy'  and  y—xr/^  when 
07=  oc,  and  the  position  of  the  asymptote  or  asymptotes  will  be  thus 
determined.  And  if  G  and  H  be  the  points  in  which  the  normal  cuts 
the  axes,  then  OG=j?+yy',  OK=^y+^'t/y  from  which  it  may  be 
found  whether  the  normal  drawn  from  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance  cuts 
the  axes  at  finite  distances ;  and  this  may  be  proved  to  be  impossible, 
which  I  leave  to  the  student  with  these  two  hints,  1.  The  preceding 
expressions  are  halves  of  the  difF.  co.  of  r*  or  x*+y'  with  respect  to  x 
and  y.  2.  Any  function  in  which  the  diff.  co.  has  the  limit  a  must  be 
of  the  form  ax+fx,  where  "^x  diminishes  without  limit,  or  Y^  a=0. 

All  the  curves  which  are  asymptotic  to  y=0x  are  contained  in  the 
equation  y=:0j+Y^cr,  where  "^x  may  be  any  function  such  that  Y'  a=0 
(limit).  A  curve  having  the  polar  equation  r^<l)d^  has  an  asymptotic 
circle  if  0  oc=a,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  a. 

Generally  speaking,  the  curve  has  two  branches  which  approach  the 
asymptote,  but  it  may  have  more  even*on  the  same  side.     Thus  the  axis 

a        5 

of  y  is  an  asymptote  to  two  distinct  branches  of  the  curve  y  (jp^-f  j:i)=a, 

and  to  four  distinct  branches  of  y  (jfi+x*)=::a.  A  positive  method  of 
ascertaining  how  many  branches  of  a  curve  belong  to  one  asymptote  is 
as  follows.  Change  the  coordinates  in  such  a  way  that  the  asymptote 
may  be  the  new  axis  of  y :  for  y  write  I  :y,  then  for  every  branch  of  the 
curve  which  has  the  equation  so  altered,  and  which  passes  through  the 
origin,  there  is  a  pair  of  branches  to  the  asymptote ;  the  two  branches 
which  meet  at  a  cusp  (if  two  they  are  to  be  called)  counting  as  one.  It 
will  presently  be  shown  how  to  determine  the  number  of  branches 
passing  through  the  origin. 

5.  The  general  character  of  the  curvature  with  respect  to  the  axis,  and 
the  points  of  contrary  flexure  are  discussed,  for  elementary  purposes,  in 
pages  370,  371.  Generally  speaking,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinite 
at  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  and  this  is  true  when  the  tangent  has  a 
contact  of  the  second  order  with  the  curve.  But  all  our  notions  as  to 
contact  have  as  yet  been  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  we  are  at  a 
point  of  the  curve  at  which  0  (d?-f  A)  admits  of  development  in  whole 
powers  of  h  (page  349).  The  following  considerations  are  supple- 
mentary. When  two  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  nth  order,  the 
deflection  is  always  finite  when  compared  with  A""*"*.  But  at  a  point  for 
which  <f)  (a?+A)  can  be  expanded  into  the  series  <l>x+Ah*+Bh^+ . . . ., 
let  us  remove  the  origin  of  coordinates  to  that  point ;  then  x  takes  place 
of  hy  and  we  have  yz=:Ax*'\-'Bx^+  ....  If,  then,  we  take  a  straight 
line  y=^pXy  (a,  /3,  y,  &c.  being  increasing,)  the  deflection  AoT-H  .... 
— px  will  bear  a  finite  ratio  to  or  if  a  >1,  to  ar*  if  a<l,  and  if  a=l,  to 
x^y  by  making  A=:p.  In  the  second  case,  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
the  axis  of  y  and  the  curve,  nor  in  the  third  case  betweeu  that  of  j?  and 
the  curve.  If  a  be  a  fraction  which  in  its  lowest  terms  has  an  odd 
denominator,  there  is  certainly  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  if  y  be  possible 
on  both  sides  of  the  origin. 

The  radius  of  curvatiire  may  be  either  0  or  cc  at  a  point  of  contrary 
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flexure,  but  can  never  be  finite.     For  (1 +y'*)'  -  3^'»  the  numerator  being 
positive  in  all  cases,  must  change  sign  with  y'. 

6.  The  abrupt  termination,  or  point  d^arrUy  is  in  part  a  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  theory  of  logarithms,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  the  tenth  point.  If  y :=x'  log  <r,  it  is  certain  that  y  diminiahes 
without  limit  with  j?,  and  also  that,  according  to  the  common  theory  of 
logarithms,  y  has  only  one  value  for  one  value  of  x^  and  no  value  when  x 
is  negative.  There  is  then  an  abrupt  termination  (or  commencement) 
to  the  curve  at  the  origin  ;  just  as  there  is  to  the  spiral  of  Archimedes, 
if  the  negative  values  of  the  radius  vector  be  not  admitted.  But,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  abrupt  termination  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  pointed 
branch. 

7.  The  cusp  is  a  singular  point  which  cannot  be  detected  by  any 
simple  rule  depending  upon  the  differential  calculus  only.  The  follow- 
ing considerations  are  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  this  case. 

Let  Y^x  be  a  function  which  vanishes  when  j?=:a,  and  is  impossible  on 
one  side  of  that  value,  having  on  the  other  side  two  equal  values  of 
contrary  signs.  Then  Y^a  is  either  0  or  oc.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  values  of  yf^x  answering  to  the  two  values  of  x  differ  in  sign,  and 
when  the  two  values  of  "^tx  coincide;  in  one  (=0),  either  the  two  values  of 
yff'x  must  have  the  same  limit,  or  Y^a  must  have  two  values.  But  the  last 
cannot  be,  if  the  function  be  continuous,  and  quantities  of  different 
signs  approaching  the  same  limit  can  only  have  the  limits  0  or  a. 

Let  the  preceding  remain,  and  let  y=0j+V'<2'  be  the  equation  of  a 
curve ;  this  curve  has,  then,  unless  0^  should  destroy  y^Xy  no  ordinates 
when  <7<a,  and  two  afterwards  for  every  value  which  any  given  value  of 
X  gives  to  4^.  Take  one  value  of  0x ;  then  so  far  as  the  branch  of 
<|>j7+Y/j?  depending  on  that  value  of  0J7  is  concerned,  there  is  a  double 
branch  of  the  former  depending  upon  the  branch  of  the  latter  chosen. 
The  curve  0jp  is  what  is  called  a  diameter  of  0x+V'<r,  since  it  always 
bisects  the  portion  of  the  ordinate  contained  between  two  branches  of 
the  other.  If,  then,  4^ a  be  finite,  and  ^'a=:  cc,  y  is  infinite  when  x=a, 
and  the  curve  cuts  its  diameter  as  shown  in  the  first  diagram :  but  if 
Y/a=0,  then  i/=(/>'a  when  .7=a,  and  the  curve  and  its  diameter  have 
the  same  tangent ;  or  there  is  a  cusp  as  in  the  second  and  third  figures. 


The  simple  definition  of  a  cusp  then  is,  the  point  at  which  a  curve 
touches  its  diametral  curve.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  cusp 
for  every  point  of  the  diametral  curve  having  the  abscissa  ON,  and  also 
that  when  the  diameter  has  two  or  more  branches  passing  through  P, 
there  may  be  a  quadruple,  sextuple,  &c.  cusp,  as  in  the  diagram  follow- 
ing. But  if  the  tangent  of  the  diameter  at  P  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  may  happen  that  the 
two  cusps  (or  semblances  of  cusps)  which  unite  in 
that  point  may  really  form  two  continuous  branches, 
as  in  the  first  diagram  of  the  next  page. 
For  instance,  y=sflar*+^(6— jr)  has  the  diame- 
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^  tral  curve  ys=:(ui^^  and  its  ordinate  is  impossible 

'^  after  A*=6;  but  tbere  is  not  a  cusp  when  iv=^, 

because  y' is  then  infinite.    But  ^=aj^+(6— x)^ 
has  a  cusp  when  x^=^b. 

.       Cusps  are  of  a  twofold  kind,  according  as  the 

O       ^  branches  which  proceed  from  them  are  on  the 

same  or  different  sides  of  the  tangent  line:  these  may  be  called 
cusps  of  similar  or]  different  curvatures,  though  it  is  usual  to  say  that 
the  cusp  is  of  the  first  kind  when  the  curvatures  are  different,  and 
of  the  second  when  they  are  similar.  If,  near  the  cusp,  the  two 
values  of  ^  are  of  the  same  sign  (page  370),  the  curvatures  are  similar, 
and  different  if  of  different  signs.  The  following  theorems  will  serve  for 
exercise. 

When  0"flr  is  finite,  and  ^"0=0,  the  cusp  must  be  of  similar  curva- 
tures, and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  cusp  will  be  finite ;  as  in 

jf=ar*+(j: — 6)*.  But  when  <^"a  is  finite  or  0,  and  ^"0=  oc,the  cusp 
must  be  of  different  curvatures,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  is  0  or  gc. 
And  when  ^'a=rO,  ya=0,  the  cusp  may  be  of  either  kind,  in  one  case 
or  another,  but  the  radius  of  curvature  will  always  be  infinite.  The 
involute  has  a  vertex,  when  there  is  a  cusp  of  different  curvatures,  and  a 
cusp  of  similar  curvatures  when  there  is  a  cusp  of  similar  curvatures. 
But  the  evolute,  at  a  cusp  of  different  curvatures,  has  an  asymptote  or  a 
vertex,  according  as  the  radius  of  curvature  is  oc  or  0 ;  while  at  a  cusp 
of  similar  curvatures,  the  evolute  has  the  same,  or  an  asymptote  with  two 
approaching  branches  on  the  same  side.  And  a  curve  which  has  an 
asymptote  has  either  an  ordinary  point,  or  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  or 
a  cusp,  at  an  infinite  distance. 

het  y^x\oga;±ji^.  Here  is  a  cusp  when  j?=0.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  the  cusp  is  of  similar  curvatures. 

Let  y=a:^+jri.    There  is  no  cusp  in  this  curve,  the  diametral  curve 

of  which  is  the  parabola  y=Jr^-     But  since  a^  is  greater  than  j^  when 

X  is  less  than  unity,  the  two  branches  belonging  to 
the  same  branch  of  the  parabola  are  on  different 
sides  of  the  axis  until  x=l,  after  which  the  con- 
trary takes  place.  The  figure  of  the  curve  is  as 
follows,  BOAC  being  made  from  one  branch  of  the 
parabola,  and  DOAG  from  the  other.  The  appa- 
rent cusps  made  by  B0A6  and  DOAC  are  not 
really  cusps. 

Let  y=xlHha:i.     There  is  now  really  a  cusp  at 
the  origin,  and  the  whole  curve  has  die  form  of 

BOAG.    If  y=(xJ±j:*)logx,  there  is  a  cusp  at 
the  origin,  and  the  curve  has  the  form  made  by 
putting  together  OAC  and  the  dotted  branch. 

8.  Multiple  points  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  branches  of  the 
curve  pass  through  the  same  point ;  according  to  the  number  of  branches 
they  are  denominated  double,  triple,  &c.  In  the  case  of  a  simple 
double  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  diametral  curve  will  pass  through  it, 
either  touching  or  cutting  both  branches  of  the  curve  according  as  they 
touch  or  cut  one  another.  When  the  two  branches  touch,  the  only 
difference  between  the  case  and  that  of  a  cusp  lies  in  the  ordinate  not 
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becoming  impossible  before  or  after  the  cusp.    Thus,  in  the    carve 

^=(x*+x^  logx,  the  diametral  cunre  has  for  its  equation  y=  jc^  log  x» 

and  the  curve  coincides  with  its  diameter  when  j^V^x=0;  thjkt  im, 
when  x=0  and  when  x=I.  In  the  first  case,  the  ordinate  being 
impossible  when  x  is  negative,  we  have  a  cusp :  in  the  second,  &  double 

point,  the  values  of  y*  being  1±1.  Similarly,  in  y=xi+jr*,  one 
diameter  of  which  is  ^=0,  we  have  coincidence  with  this  diameter 

when  ±r^±j:^=0,orwhenx=:Oorl.    Inthesecondcase,  ^=  +  4 +  1, 

giving  for   the  branches  belonging    to  the  ordinates   -^-j^  —  jt^    and 

— x*+a:*,  the  values  i  and  —J,  which  determine  the  tangents  at  the 
double  point. 

The  general  test  of  a  multiple  point  is  a  multiplicity  of  values  in  y^ 
for  a  single  value  of  x  and  y.     But  if  some  of  these  values  should  be 
equal,  that  is,  if  some  of  the  branches  have  a  common  tangent,  it  is  not 
every  test  which  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  these  equal  multiple 
values  of  t/.    Theoretically  speaking,  the  branches  having  then  a  con- 
tact of  the  first  order,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  second  diff.  co.  y'\ 
which,  unless  some  two  or  more  branches  have  a  contact  of  the  second 
order,  will  have  as  many  different  values  as  there  are  branches.     Pkv- 
ceeding  in  this  way,  we  see  that  if  two  branches  have  a  contact  of  the 
nth  order  at  most,  the  (n  +  l)th  diff.  co.  o[  y  is  the  first  which  will 
exhibit  as  many  values  as  there  are  branches.     Hence  no  absolute  teat 
of  multiple  points  can  be  derived  from  the  differential  calculus,  since  the 
examination  of  all  successive  diff.  co.  is  impossible.     GeneraUy  speaking, 
however,  the  equation  itself  will  point  out  how  many  values  of  y  may 
belong  to  one  value  of  x ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  more  branches  of  a 
curve  can  pass  through  a  point  than  there  are  values  of  y  to  a  value  of  x 
closely  preceding  or  following  the  multiple  point :  so  that  practically 
speaking  the  multiple  point  is  detected  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  the 
point  of  contrary  flexure. 

The  most  certain  theoretical  method  of  determining  a  multiple  point, 
though  not  perfect  and  though  rarely  the  best  in  practice,  has  been  obtained 
in  page  183.  Let  tf)  (x^y)::sa  be  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  let  it 
be  reduced  to  a  form  in  which  there  is  no  ambiguity,  by  the  destruction 

of  all  terms  which  have  double  values.    Thus  y  =  x  +  o:^  must  be 
reduced  as  follows : 

Differentiate,  say  three  times  with  respect  to  x,  using  Lagrange's  symbols 
throughout : 

0'"  +  30/V+30;y'«+0,,,y'»+(0/+0,,yOy"+*/y'"=O. 

Now  since  (f>  (x,  y)  is  unambiguous,*  so  are  0'  and  0^  when  finite ; 

consequently  there  can  be  no  double  value  of  y'  unless  when  it  takes 

0        oc  , 

the  form  -  or  — ;  that  is,  when  cither  0'=O,  0,;=O,or0'=r  gc,^.=:  oc. 
0        oc 

The  second  case  can  generally  be  avoided  by  a  modification  of  the 

*  This  means,  having  but  one  value  for  one  value  of  x  combined  with  one  ralue 
of  jr. 
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equation,  and  when  ^'=0,  ^y=0,  then  if  0^',  0/,  and  ^y^  be  finite,  we 
have 

for  the  detennination  of  the  two  values  of  y\  This  answers  well  enough 
when  (t>,f  is  finite,  but  when  0/y=O,  the  common  theory  of  algebra  would 
instruct  us  to  suppose  one  value  of  ^  infinite ;  if,  however,  this  be  the 
case,  the  corresponding  value  of  y"  is  infinite,  and  we  have  no  longer 
any  right  to  conclude  that  the  term  ^^  y"  vanishes.  We  are  only  there- 
fore made  perfectly  certain,  by  the  use  of  this  method,  that  a  double 
point  exists  when  y'  is  found  to  have  two  finite  or  zero  values.  Similarly, 
if  i/>'\  0/,  and  0^/  all  vanish,  we  have  the  equation 

for  the  determination  of  the  three  values  of  y'  which  may  in  this  case 
exist,  with  the  same  reservation  as  before ;  and  so'on.  And  in  any  case 
one  or  more  pairs  of  the  values  of  y'  may  be  impossible. 

Let  us  take  the  curve  y=x*+«>^  ,  already  considered.  An  equation 
of  this  form  can  only*  be  reduced  to  another  which  perfectly  includes 
all  its  cases,  and  is  rational,  by  multiplying  together  all  its  forms. 
Thus  the  preceding   must  be  rationalized    by  multiplying    together 

(*=V(-1)). 

y—jx^ktjx,    y+ijx—ki/xj    y—^x+ki/x,    y+^x+kt/x, 

and  equating  the  result  to  nothing.  But  if  the  possible  factors  only  be 
multiplied  together,  and  equated  to  0,  giving  (y'+x— ^j:)*— 4j:y*=0, 
every  possible  branch  of  the  curve  is  included  by  making  this  =0,  and 
the  resulting  equation  may,  consistently  with  representing  the  whole 
curve,  be  made  unambiguous  by  the  understanding  that  ^x  shall  have 
the  positive  value  only. 

Pursuing  this,  we  find  for  the  first  equation, 

2  Cy'+x^^x)  ^1^  J--)-4y«+ {4y  (y'+x-V^)-8:ry  }  ^=0. 

In  this  y'  takes  the  form  -  when  x=:  1,  y=0,  which  is  also  found  to 

satisfy  the  equation :  here  then  there  may  be  a  double  point  To  settle 
this,  form  the  next  equation,  or 

+{12y«+4x-4Va?-8j?}  y'«+{4y  (y»+j?-V'«?)-ary}y"=0, 

when  a?=l,  y=:0,  J-8y^=:0,  and  y'=+i  or  —J.  There  is  then  a 
double  point  at  (1,0).  This  method  also  indicates  the  double  point 
which  exists  at  (0, 0),  and  for  which  both  values  of  y'  are  infinite. 

I  give  the  following  as  an  exercise: — ^The  curve  y=r (j: — a)(b^xy 

^  Or  by  some  process  as  fj^eneral.  The  stadent  might  easily  deduce  (y'+:r)'— 
f  (l4*2y)'  from  the  equation;  but  he  would  find,  on  endeavouring  to  return  to 
^=±^x+^x,  that  the  preceding  is  only  satisfied  by  ys^jr+^yr,  and  not  by 
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+  |-(6— a)'  has  a  double  point  when  «=:a,  if  &>a.  If  a  be  made  to 
vary,  the  curve  to  which  every  curve  of  fite  species  is  a  tangent  passes 
through  all  the  double  points. 

9.  I  call  the  conjugate  point  an  evanescent  ovcU^  because  it  never 
exists  except  where  the  equation  is  a  degenerate  variety  of  a  wider  class, 
each  curve  of  which  has  an  oval.  The  most  simple  case  is  that  of 
(j: — a)*-f  (y  — 6)*=0,  which  belongs  to  no  point  except  (a,  6).  This 
conjugate  point  is  the  circle  described  with  a  radius  =0,  or  an  evanea- 
cent  circle.  Again,  y=  ±^  { j?  (x  —  a)  (a? — 6)  },  a  and  6  being  positive, 
and  6>a,  consists  of  an  oval  from  j?=:0  to  xs=a,  an  unoccupied  interval 
from  j:=:a  to  a?=:6,  and  infinite  branches  above  and  below  the  axis  from 
x=6  upwards.  As  a  diminishes,  the  oval  becomes  smaller,  and  finally 
when  a=0  the  form  of  the  equation  becomes  y=x^(j? — 6),  which 
gives  y=zO  when  x:=0,  or  the  origin  is  a  point  of  the  curve :  but  there  is 
no  further  point  until  x=b.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  test  of  a  conjugate 
point  by  the  differential  calculus. 

10.  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pointed  branches,  or 
branches  pointiUees.  This  is  a  curious  question  of  analysis,  in  which 
some  detail  will  become  necessary,  and  strict  recourse  to  definitions. 

If  we  define  a  curve  to  be  the  line  made  by  the  motion  of  a  point 
according  to  a  certain  law,  it  is  evident  that  if  (a,  6)  and  (a',  b')  be  two 
points  at  a  little  distance  on  the  same  branch  of  the  curve,  there  is  a 
point  of  the  curve  for  every  abscissa  lying  between  a  and  a'.  And  such 
a  branch  of  the  curve,  described  by  a  continuous  motion,  is  the  only 
branch  which  falls  within  the  definition.  But  if  we  define  a  curve  to  be 
the  assemblage  of  all  points  whose  coordinates  satisfy  a  given  equation, 
we  no  longer  restrict  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  branches  described 
by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  point :  for  there  may  be  points,  the 
coordinates  of  each  of  which  satisfy  the  equation,  without  any  such 
points  intervening.  The  simple  conjugate  point  is  an  instance.  Con- 
sider the  curve  whose  equation  is  y  =  ax*  +  ^  j  .  sin  bx.  The 
diametral  curve  is  a  parabola,  from  which,  when  x  is  positive,  the  curve 
alternately  recedes  and  approaches,  meeting  it  whenever  sin  6x=:0,  or 


ix  is  a  multiple  of  x.  But  when  x  is  negative,  y  is  impossible, 
except  when  sin  ^x:=0,  in  which  case  y  is  ax*  :  so  that  on  the  negative 
side  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  conjugate  points,  each  one  situated 
on  the  parabola  over  against  a  double  point  of  the  curve,  the  successive 
abscisstc  being  r :  6,  2z  :  6,  3x :  b,  &c.  The  greater  the  value  of  6,  the 
more  nearly  do  these  points  approach  ;  and  if  b  were  exceedingly  great, 
they  might  be  made,  as  nearly  as  we  please,  to  resemble  a  continiunis 
branch  of  the  curve. 

Which  of  these  two  definitions  we  employ  is  purely  a  question  of 
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analogy  and  convenience.  If  we  were  making  a  theory  of  curves,  for 
the  sake  of  the  properties  of  space  we  should  thereby  gain,  it  might 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  first  definition  would  best  embody  the 
objects  under  consideration.  But  if  our  theory  of  curves  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  practically  necessary,  solely  for  the  cleaniess  of 
illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  properties  of  algebraical  functions,  it 
then  seems  to  me  that  the  second  definition  is  imperatively  required. 
All  who  have  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  simple  conjugate  point 
have  tacitly  admitted  this ;  though  those  among  them  who  have  rejected 
the  pointed  branch  have  refused  to  admit  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
their  own  definition. 

In  the  preceding  example  we  have  only  a  series  of  conjugate  points, 
separated  by  finite  intervals.  If  we  admitted  the  symbol  sin  (  x  j?) 
among  the  objects  of  analysis,  we  might  appear  to  have  a  pointed  branch 
which  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  continuous  branch.  If  we  never 
met  with  such  a  branch  except  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new  use  of  oc, 
we  might  well  dispense  with  it  altogether.  But,  as  we  shall  now  show, 
a  pointed  branch  of  a  still  more  curious  character  meets  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  ordinary  symbols  of  quantity.     The  expression  a',  where 

i_ 

s=:m :  n,  means  that  any  one  of  the  n  values  of  a"  is  raised  to  the  mth 
power.  When  we  speak  of  arithmetical  values  only,  we  have  the 
equation 

r  In"  1 

and  in  all  cases  this  equation  is  so  far  true,  that  each  of  the  values  of 

\a~*)  is  one  of  the  values  of  (a*") "^;  but  the  second  may  have  values 
which  the  first  has  not,  or  may  appear  to  have  them.  Thus  if  1^=1, 
an  indisputable  arithmetical  truth,  we  shall  find  —  I  among  the  values 

of  1"*",  or  (1*)^;  but  it  is  not  among  the  values  of  kl'V  .     And  since 

l^and  1^  are  identical,  and  the  second  has  only  three  values,  the  first 
must  not  have  more ;  whence,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  call  1^  and  1  iden- 
tical, we  may  fall  into  error  unless  we  remember  that  if  must  stand  for 

any  value  of  \a*J  ,  but  only  for  (it  may  be)  some  of  the  values  of 

(a")".     The  safe  method  is,  always  to  reduce  the  fraction  m :  n  to  its 

lowest  terms,  and  then  the  n  distinct  values  of  Kd*)  are  severally  equal 

\^ 

to  the  n  distinct  values  of  (a*")".     A  wider  and  better  theory  might  be 

drawn  from  the  general  considerations  of  Chapter  VII. ;  but  the  above 

will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

Between  any  two  fractions,  however  near,  may  be  interposed  an 
infinite  number  of  other  fractions,  (in  their  lowest  terms,)  either  with 
even  denominators  or  with  odd  denominators. 

Let  y:=:a' ;  then  when  j?  is  a  fraction  with  an  even  denominator  (being 
in  its  lowest  terms)  there  are  two  possible  values  of  y^  numerically  equal, 
but  of  different  signs.  But  when  x  has  an  odd  denominator,  there  is 
only  one  such  value.  Consequently,  since  fractions  with  even  denominators 
may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please,  we  have  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  ordinates  a  branch  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  on  the  positive 
side,  with  this  restriction,  that  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  upon  it  for 
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an  ordinate,  except  when  ^  is  a  commensurable  fraction  (in  its  lowest 
terms)  with  an  even  denominator.  Between  any  two  points  on  it  an  in- 
finite number  of  allowable  points  can  be  found ;  and  yet  the  branch  is 
not  traced  out  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  since  between  any  two  points  an 
infinite  number  of  unallowable  points  can  be  found. 

Similarly,  a  negative  quantity  must  be  allowed  a  possible  logarithm, 
whenever  the  number,  independent  of  its  sign,  is  of  the  form  g',  'where  x 
is  a  fraction  with  an  even  denominator.  Thus  y=logj?  represents  a 
curve  which  has  a  pointed  branch,  one  point  of  which  is  found  as 
follows.     Let  x:= — vf,  then  y=:  J. 

The  abrupt  termination,  observable  in  the  curve  y^xlogx^  and  in 
many  others,  but  all  containing  exponential  or  logarithmic  functions, 
now  appears*  merely  as  the  point  in  which  a  continuous  branch  meets  a 
pointed  branch.  The  general  rule  is ;  trace  the  curve  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  log  (  —  jr)  =  —  log  j,  using  the  branch  which  arises  from  loga- 
rithms of  negative  quantities  only  when  the  negative  quantity  ia  of  the 
form  -»V^''+». 

If  we  return  to  page  127,  we  find  in  the  equation  log( — j?)=logJ 

+  (2m+l)7rv  —  1  no  indication  whatever  of  a  possible  logarithni  of 
— J7  in  any  case.  A  further  extension  of  the  theory  of  logarithms 
must  be  now  madef  as  follows.  To  find  all  the  values  of  c*,  possible 
and  impossible,  we  must  put  s  in  the  form  ffxe'"'^^~*\  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  page  127,  the  roots  of  unity  were  extracted  by  writing  1  in 
the  form  g«"^vf-iy 

If,  then,  we  want  to  solve  the  first  of  the  following  equations  in  the  most 
general  manner,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  second  (in  which  n  is 
even  or  odd,  according  as  z  is  positive  or  negative,  ^  being  the  numerical 
value  of  2). 

or  ^_g4-n7rV(-l) 

l+2m7rV(-l)' 

Now  X  is  'by  definition  the  logarithm  of  z,  and  the  preceding  is 
the  most  general  form  of  that  logaritlmi,  a  being  the  ordinary  alge- 
braical logarithm.  If,  then,  a=:p :  7,  p  and  q  being  whole  numbers,  we 
have 

a:={p+9nT^(— 1)} :  {g+29mirV(-l)}; 

which  is  possible  and  equal  to  p  :  9,  when  p:q:=rn:  2m.  Now  when  n 
is  an  odd  number,  or  z  is  negative,  this  equation  can  be  always  satisfied 
if  q  (p :  9  being  in  its  lowest  terms)  be  an  even  number.  That  is,  one 
of  the  logarithms  of 

— *y€''  is  possible  and  =p :  7, 
the  same  as  appears  from  the  common  algebraical  consideration  of 

*  Thoie  who  object  to  the  pointed  branch  as  introducing  discontinuity  must  chooiS 
between  its  discontinuity  and  that  of  an  abrupt  termination.  It  is  alto  worthy  of 
note  that  an  asymptote  which  has  an  odd  number  of  branches  only  approaching  to  it* 
is  an  abrupt  termination.  Such  an  asymptote  can  never  occur,  if  pomted  braochst 
be  admitted,  and  if,  when  polar  coordinates  are  employed,  the  negative  values  of  the 
radius  vector  be  duly  considered. 

t  See  lor  the  history  of  this  question  the  article  <'  H egative  and  Impossible  Quia* 
tities"  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedta. 
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A  great  many  curious  modifications  of  the  singular  points  of  curves 
might  be  noticied,  but  they  would  require  more  space  than  I  have  here 
to  give.  I  now  proceed  to  some  further  uses  of  the  equations  in 
page  345. 

The  area  of  a  curve  contained  between  the  ordinates  fa  and  ^6,  the 
interval  of  abscissae  b — a,  and  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  ordinates, 
IB  J*  fx  dxj  {ram  x=a  to  07=6.  (page  142).  Let  us  now  suppose  it  is 
required  to  find  the  area  intercepted  between  two  radii  and  the  arc  of  the 
curve  which  these  radii  intercept;  as  BOA.  Drawing  a  figure,  in  which 
the  ordinate  and  abscissa  shall  increase  together,  such  as  the  one 


annexed,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  AOB  is  half  the  excess  of 
BWVA  over  BAMN.    For  we  have 

BWVA=BWO+BOA-OVA 

BAMN  =:BON  -BOA  -  AOM. 

Subtract,  remembering  that  BWO=BON,  OVA=:AOM,  arid  the  pro- 
position asserted  is  evident.  Now,  if  OM=:a,  ON =6,  AM=^a, 
lifB=^,  we  have  BWVA=:yxdy,  from  y=:^ato  y=^6,  or  J*x<f/xdx 
from  x=a  to  xssb:  and  MABN=yyeb  from  xr:=a  to  :r=6.  Con- 
sequently 

B0A=J/(j:(fy-yrfx)=iyVd6,  (page  345,  equation  11) ; 

in  which  the  limits  of  6  in  the  last  integral  are  from  ZAOM  to  ZBOM. 
The  student  should  now  prove  that  the  equation  BOA:=^iJ' (psdy  --ydx} 
always  holds,  if  the  signs  of  the  integrals  be  attended  to,  whatever  may 
be  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  figure.  This  proposition  may  also 
be  proved  independently,  as  follows.  If  0  vary  by  Ad,  the  area  con- 
tained between  r  and  r+Ar  lies  between  two  sectors  of  circles  whose 
areas  are  j^r'AOand  ^(r+Ar)*A0.  Consequently^  proceeding  as  in 
page  100,  the  whole  area  between  any  two  limiting  values  of  6  lies 
between  J^Zt'AO  and  J^2:r'A0+2rArAO+^£(Ar)*Ad.  But  as  AS 
diminishes  without,limit,  each  of  the  elements  of  the  second  and  third 
mentioned  sums  diminishes  without  limit  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding element  of  the  first.  The  two  preceding  expressions  have, 
therefore,  the  same  limit,  and  the  area  of  the  curve,  which  always  lies 
between  them,  has  the  same  limit :  this  limit  is,  by  definition,  hSr^dO, 

We  have,  then,  the  following  four  integrals,  expressive  of  the  rectan- 
gular area,  the  polar  area,  the  arc  derived  from  rectangular  coordinates, 
and  the  same  derived  from  polar  coordinates.  I^et  jti,  yi,  Ti,  and  0^  be 
the  coordinates  of  the  point  from  which  the  area  and  arc  b^n,  V|  being 
rf',  and  u  being  r"". 

2C 
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i    Page^  142,  rectangular  area  A=iJ*ydx               beginning  from  x^Xi 
polar  area*        iH=i/r*de  e=fli 

Page  140,  arc  (rectang.  coord.)  ^=/'V(^'^+^y*) xsrxi 

Page  345,  arc  (polar  coord.)     9z^fsJ(jif*-Vi^d&^) 6=6, 

nzfu'*^idifi+u*M^    ....    6=56, 

We  have  also  the  following  equations : 

H  =/(j?dy— ydx),    A= J  («y  — «,  yi)— i  H. 

If  either  of  the  coordinates  be  expressed  in  terms  of  A  or  H,  the  other 
may  be  sometimes  expressed  by  simple  differentiation.    Thus 

a?=yA  gives  l=V^A.^=yA.y,  or  y=yf^. 

If,  then,  A  be  eliminated  between  x=:V^A  and  y=(Y^A)"',  we  have  an 
equation  between  x  and  y,  which  is  that  of  the  curve. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  though  A  or  fydx  can  certainly 
be  found  from  x^^ilfij^ydx)^  it  will  generally  happen  that  it  is  only 
one  constant  which  can  be  appended  to  that  integral ;  for  it  is  manifestly 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  equation  x^yjf^fydix+C)  can  be  made 
true  for  all  values  of  C.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  this  is  a  question 
of  a  class  we  have  not  hitherto  met  with,  involving  an  arbitrary  constant 
which  enters  in  a  function  in  a  manner  depending  on  the  form  of  the 
fimction  itself.  To  make  the  problem  specific,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
area  measured  from  a  given  initial  abscissa  shall  be  a  given  function  of  the 
terminal  abscissa.  But  (page  142)  the  equation, /*^ycfx=Yra?  is  incon- 
gruous, andyV,y<^^=y<V'^y^i  ifi  rational.     If,  then,  we  propose 

f^ydx^fx^fx^,  or»=V^-»{/.jyelr+V^aPi}, 

we  have  an  equation  in  which  the  arbitrary  constant  enters  in  the 
maimer  above  described. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  curve  in  which  x = log  A.  Here  yrA^log  A 
and  y,  or  (Y/A)"*=:A ;  whence  j?=logy  or  y=s6*.  The  KK^fydxi^ 
then^+C,  C  depending  on  the  point  from  which  it  begins;  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  we  must  have  C=0,  or  the  area  begins 
6om  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance  on  the  negative  side.  In  fact,  the 
primitive  equation  k^=i€'  is  only  intelligible  as  representing  the  area  of  a 
curve  when  written  in  the  form  A=:«'— «~^ . 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  will  occur  whenever  i*  or  y  is  given  in  terms  of 
a  function  which  is  necessarily  dependent  on  an  integral  containing  s  or 
y  itself. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  problems  relating  to  curves  in  which  such  s 
property  of  the  curve  is  given  as  implies  a  determinable  differeotitl 
equation.  The  solution  of  this  differential  equation,  ordinary  or  singular, 
is  therefore  an  equation  of  the  curve :  whence  we  see  that  two  very 
different  curves  may  have  the  property  in  common,  one  being  a  case  of 
the  general  solution,  and  the  other  being  the  singular  solution. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  curve  in  which  the  length  of 
the  normal  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  x  is  a  given 

*  Certnin  uvaj^s  of  writen  oq  mechaaics  make  it  more  conveaiaat  to  adopt  * 
symbol  H  for  twice  the  polar  area,  than  for  the  polar  area  itself* 


^^ 
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ibnctian  of  the  part  cat  firom  th^  axis  of  «  by  the  Bonnal :  or  which 
Mtbfiee  the  equation 

V(^.+»-g)-<'+»S) («• 

This  equation  can  be  integrated  generally;  dififierentiate  both  aides,  and 
we  have 

One  of  the  factors  of  the  last  must  then  vanish.  If  l+y^+yy^'^O, 
we  have,  by  simple  integration,  (a?— 'C)"+y»e;cI,  which  will  ba  found  to 
satisfy  the  equation  (0),  provided  c!=:(0c)';  whence  the  general 
integral  of  (0)  is  the  equation  of  a  circle,  namely,  (jr<-c)'+/t=:(0c)*  j 
80  that  there  now  remains  only  the  vanishing  of  the  factor  ^-^  V(^  "^F*) 
4|'  (•>^+^)  to  be  explained.  This  it  may  be  sluiwn  is  satisBed  by  the 
singular  solution  of  (j?-c)*+y"=(0c)".  For,  by  page  192,  that 
lingular  solution  must  make  dy^idx  and  d^ :  dy  infinite,  these  being 
psrtial  diff.  co.  derived  from  ^  as  expressed  by  the  equation  itself.  If, 
then,  we  differentiate  yV(l+0=4>(«^+y3r)»  considering  ^  aa  a 
function  of  x  only,  we  have 

dx  ^y  (y'-V  (1+3^)  4^  ix+yy'))' 

Consequently  y' — /J  {!+}/*) •(/>'  (ir+yy')  vanishes*  when  for  y  is  put 
that  vdue  of  x  which  is  the  singular  solution  of  (0). 

The  following  theorems  may  be  investigated  by  the  advanced  student 
as  exercises. 

1.  The  equation  which  expresses  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  a 
ffiven  function  Of  y'  may  be  mtegrated  (assuming  the  integration  of  all 
ninctions  of  one  variable)  so  as  to  give  both  x  and  y  in  terms  of  y'; 
whence  the  equation  of  the  curve  may  be  found  by  elimination. 

2.  A  polar  equation  to  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  of 
a  given  curve  with  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  may  be  found  from 
equation  27,  page  346,  by  substituting  for  r  its  value  in  terms  of  p,  and 
integrating. 

3.  The  method  in  page  355  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
optical  caustics,  both  by  reflection  and  refraction. 

*  Tha  method  of  Clsiraat  in  the  integration  of  jr— /jpssfj^  might,  ffaerefore,  he 
generalised,  lubject  to  close  examination  of  the  different  caseiy  as  foUows.  Let 
f  i*f  |r>  y»  /^  •  •  •  • )  ^  0)  whence  it  foUowi  that 

If  eseh  of  the  coefBeienti  ^,  &e.  have  a  common  factor  M,the  eqoatioo  resolting  from 

ax 
its  extermination  (of  one  order  higher  than  the  given  equation)  may  sometimes 
be  more  easily  intemted  than  the  ori|(inaL    If  so,  an  equation  between  its  con- 
stants may  he  obt^ned  which  shall  make  it  satisfy  the  original  equation,  and  the 
singular  solution  of  this  general  solution  satisfies  M*0« 

2C2 
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4.  Trace  the  curvci  whone  equations  are  y=logttn«,3f=8mlo$«, 
disdngaiflbing  both  continuous  and  pointed  branches.  Show  that  the 
logaHthmic  spiral  has  a  pointed  branch,  and  trace  completely  the  curve 
whose  polar  equation  is  r=a  ±V(cosO),  a<l,  showing  that  negative 
values  of  r  must  be  admitted,  or  else  a  cusp  with  two  distinct  tan- 
gents. 


Chaptbr  XV. 
APPLICATION  TO  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE  DIMENSION& 

This  part  of  the  subject  requires  the  particular  consideration  of  functions 
of  two  independent  variables,  and  occasionally  of  three.  If  u  be  a 
Aiuction  of  X  and  y,  we  shall,  as  most  convenient,  use  one  or  another  of 
the  following  notations : 

If  there  be  three  independent  variables,  x,  y,  and  ar,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  a  notation  for  use  in  the  actual  details  of  operation,  to 
be  taken  up  when  they  beffin  and  laid  down  when  they  cease.  Tlie  follow- 
ing will  be  perfectly  distmct,  and  soon  acquired.  Let  ii  be  a  function 
of  «,  y,  and  «. 

du  du  du  dSi  d^u 

da?      -  dy      ••  dz      "  daf      '^  dy'    ^^ 
d^u  dSi  dSi  dUi 

dz-"*'-'  dtt^"'''^  5^"=*^   d^^"'' 

In  making  anv  integration  with  respect  to  one  variable  only,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  constant  to  be  added  may  be  a  function  of  the 
other,  which  though  called  variable  with  reference  to  what  might  have 
taken  place,  was  by  supposition  a  constant  in  the  differentiation  whidi 
the  required  integration  is  to  compensate.    Thus 

j-^=arygivcs2^=-aiV+*y,  u=^a^+it>y.»+^.; 

where  ^  and  Yv  are  any  functions  of  y  whatsoever.    Again 
dHt  dtt     1  1  >• 

where  ffpxdx  may  be  any  function  of  £,  and  ^  anv  function  of  y* 
Such   -       •      '•  •  ■"   ••  -    •         -r^-    J^ 


itegratu  

▼ariable  in  the  second  intqpration,  the  question  takes  a  very  different 
character.  For  example,  tc/sooEy  is  to  be  integrated  frH  with  TtMft^ 
to  y,  and  from  y=«  to  yfc«»,  and  then  with  respect  to  «  from  s^O  to 
xsib.    The  first  integration  now  gives 
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J«(i*)»+^— (iffl*.a;'+0j;),  orio(a:'-«^. 
Thu  iDtegrated with  respect  to*  from  ^=0  toT=6, givcBjadft*— J6*). 
The  question  now  becomcB,  what  is  the  uae  and  meaning  of  the  opera- 
tion we  have  performed?  It  has  gufficiently  appeared  in  Chapters  VI, 
and  VIII.,  that  though  we  may  look  to  the  determination  of  a  primitive 
fimction  for  the  ahorteat  mode  of  operation,  we  must  Snd  in  the  hmit  of 
a  Bumtnatioii  the  readiest  mode  of  conception  of  the  result  attained. 
Now  the  first  process  is  really  the  limit  of  the  following  summation  : 

{ax.x+axix+e)+ . , . .  -|-iw(j+fBfl)}  9, 
wheie  mOs=:^—x.  If  we  now  aaaume  ni;=(— 0,  and  add  together  the 
■everal  values  of  the  preceding  answering  to  x=Ot  x=k,....  up  to 
:r=  tu,  multiplyii^  each  by  k,  we  ahall  have  a  succession  of  sums,  the 
first,  second,  and  last  of  which  ore  as  followa,  if  the  value  of  0  when 
x^ae  be  called  0„ 

{aO.O+aO(0+fl.)  +  ....4-aO(0+m6,)}S,.c 


the  limit  of  which,  when  m  and  n  increase  without  limit,  is  the  resnlt 
obtained.  And  since  every  term  is  of  the  form  oryArAy,  we  may,  as 
in  page  99^  call  the  preceding  SAxfSoryAy)  or  Sozy  A«  Ay,  and  its 
UmitJdxjaxydytJ^axydK^,  or  jfaiycbidy,  if  the  two  operations 
are  to  be  represented.  And  since  y  is  first  made  variable,  we  may 
denote  this  by  writing  dy  lost  of  the  two,  and  the  symbol  of  the  in- 
t^ral  with  the  limits  leprescnted  will  stand  thus  : 
:  f'tffaxydxdy. 

We  may  now  give  a  geometrical  illuBtration  of  the  preceding,  gcne- 
Taliiing  the  operation  into  yjy;i'*<i«rfy,  where  *i«  a  given  f 


of  a  and  y.  '  Draw  the  curves  y=itix  and  y='>l>f,  and  set  off  the 
abadasB  a  and  b,  OA  and  OB.  Divide  the  interval  AB  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  m,  and  having  drawn  ordinates,  divide  the  part 
of  each  ordinate  intercepted  between  the  curvea  into  n  equal  parts. 
There  will  then  be  mn  rectangles,  which,  as  m  and  n  are  incieaMd 
without  limit,  have  for  the  limit  of  their  lum  the  area  PQRS.    Hiia 
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limit,  compared  with  the  preceding  prooew  of  aummation*  inll  be  found 
to  be  lepreaented  ^  fif^dxdy.  And  thia  agreea  with  preYiOBft 
reaulta :  for  writing  the  preceding  in  the  manner  firat  pointed  out,  we 
hwt  fidxf%' dy,  or  A (fJ?— ^ «) 4p,  or  /iV«<ir-7'l*rdj,  or 
AORfi— APSB.  But  if  we  want  to  form  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
'Jjz  dx  <fy,  we  may  proceed  in  either  of  the  following  waya. 

1.  Suppoae  the  area  PQRS  to  be  everywhere  of  different  and  Yariable 
value  per  square  unit,  in  such  manner  that  at  the  point  (jt^y)  the  value 
of  a  square  unit,  if  it  were  uniform,  would  be  z.  Then  at  the  x>oint 
(x,y),  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  rectangle  being  Aor  and  Ay,  the  value  of 
that  rectangle  is,  not  2iivAy,  but  (2+a)  Ax  Ay,  where  a  is  a  fraction 
depending  on  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  valuation  from  one  part  of  the 
rectangle  to  another.  But  as  dkX  and  Ay  diminish  without  limit,  2-|-a 
approaches  without  limit  to  2,  and  aAf  Ay  diminishes  without  limit,  as 
compared  with  ^AyAv.  Hence  S(;tAAAy)and  2(2+a)Aj:Ay  have 
the  aame  limit :  or  Jjzdxdy  represents  the  whole  value  of  PQRS. 

2.  At  every  point  of  PQRS  erect  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy, 
(that  is,  of  the  paper,)  and  equal  to  the  value  of  x,  or/(dr,y),  at  that 
point.  We  shall  then  have  these  p^endiculars  bounded  by  Uie  surface 
whose  equation  is  z=/(<r,  v),  and  the  solid  content  bounded  by  PQRS 
below,  the  superposed  surface  above,  and  laterally  by  the  perpendiculars 
drawn  on  the  boundary  PQRS  (or  rather  by  the  surfaces  wluch  contain 
them  all,)  contains,  in  cubit  units,  Jffzdxdy,  For  over  the  base 
Ar  Ay .  18  auperpoaed  a  solid  content  which  would  be  x Ajp  Ay  if  s  were  a 
constant,  but  which  is  (x+a)  AxAy,  where  a  may  be  described  as 
before,  and  rejected  for  a  aimilar  reason. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  develope  the  preceding  reaaoniqg 
after  that  in  pages  140, 142,  &c«    Two  cautiona  are  neceaaary  in  inter- 
preting the  resulta  of  any  such  double  integration.     First,  as  in  page 
98,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  reault  in  which  z  becomea 
infinite  anywhere  in  the  boundary  of  integration ;  secondly,  a  portion  of 
the  aummation  may  consist  of  negative  elements  not  only  when   z 
becomes  negative  (which  case  may  be  explained  similarly  to  that  in 
page  149)  but  also  when  y^x^^x  changes  sien  between  a  and  6.     This 
we  may  explain  as  follows :  f\,  <t>x  dx  and  Jl  <px  dx  differ  only  in  aign, 
being  of  the   forma  ^|6^-0ia    and    ^lO— 0i6;  and  this  also  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  summation.    For  if  we  pass  from  x=a  to  x^^b 
by  a  succession  of  positive  increments  given  to  :r,  we  must  paaa  from  h 
to  a  by  a  succession  of  negative  incrementa.    If,  then,  the  first  integra- 
tion give  x('>y)«  ^  xC'^y^) — x('>  4^')*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  "^S°  ^^  ^^ 
ahould  depend  upon  that  of  yx— ^,  we  are,  if  fx — ^  change  sign 
between  :r=a  and  a?=6,  about  to  perform  an  integration  of  the  form 
fax  dr,  in  which  vrx  is  not  always  of  the  same  sign  (page  149).    This 
must  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  we  might  otherwise  perform  an 
integration  under  the  idea  that  all  elements  of  the  aummation  are 

positive,  when  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
first  example  given,  or flf^axydxdy^Hyit 
draw  the  straight  line  and  the  parabola  y=ar 
and  y^A*,  and  if  0Bs=6  and  z^aa/y  be  the 
ordinate  of  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  paper, 
we  might  suppose  that  we  have  ascertained  the 
solid  content  which  stands  on  OMNK  and 
KRQ  together.    But  from  O  to  K,  jt  is  grealer 
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than  d^,  z  bein^  positive,  whence  J*^  zdy  is  negative,  and  the  whole  of 
the  integral  f\j7  axy  dx  dy  is  negative,  while  the  remainder  f\  fj^  atjf 
dx  dy  is  positive.  That  something  of  the  sort  takes  place  is  obvious 
from  the  result,  which  =0  when  o*=f ,  the  positive  part  over  KQR 
then  counterbalancing  the  negative  part  over  OMKN.  If  we  want 
simply  the  solid  content  described,  we  must  counterbalance  the  negative 
part  by  an  addition  (here  an  algebraical  subtraction)  of  twice  as  much, 
which  gives 

f\fTaxydxdy^2f\f^axydxdy^}^a{\lfi^ih')^a{\^i). 

If  h  had  been  less  than  or  =1,  we  should  simply  have  changed  the 
sign  of  the  result. 

A  right  circular  cylinder,  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  line  at  the 
distance  A,  about  the  axis  of  z,  is  cut  by  a  plane  whose  equation  is  2= ox 
+  %+c :  required  the  content  intercepted  between  the  given  plane,  the 
plane  of  xy^  and  the  cyhndrical  surface,  on  the  supposition  that  any  part 
which  falls  below  the  plane  of  iti^  is  to  b^  reckoned  as  negative. 

The  expression  to  be  found  is  J[f(ax+by+c)dxdy  from  y=: 
•^VC^*""^  ^  y=+-^(A*— J^)j  and  then  from  a?=t— /i  to  xss-^-h. 
The  first  integration  gives  (axy+^bi^+cy)  dx,  which,  taken  between 
the  limits,  gives  2(ar+c)^(/i»— jj")  dx.    And 

/V(A^-*") .  »dx=~  (A«-  ^r, 

which,  taken  from  j:= — h  to  *=:+A,  give  0  and  JA*.ir;  whence 
2(a.0+c.j^AV)  (ft  vh^c  is  the  content  required.  The  plane  cuts  the 
cylinder  in  an  ellipse,  and  this  result  merely  implies,  as  is  obviously 
true,  that  if  a  circle  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  through  the  centre  of 
the  ellipse,  the  content  intercepted  by  the  ellipse  and  the  base  is  the  same 
as  that  between  the  two  circles ;  the  depression  of  the  ellipse  on  one  side 
of  the  second  circle  being  compensated  by  its  elevation  on  the  other. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  preceding  mode  of  integration  can  only  be 
successful  when  either  the  extreme  limits  of  y  or  of  j:>  are  constants ; 
those  of  the  other  variable  may  be  functions  of  the  one  whose  limits  are 
constant.  Thus  the  general  description  of  the  operations  may  be  made 
as  follows.  To  find  fjzdxdy  from  y=0a?  to  y^Y^x,  and  from  x=a 
to  x=6,  let  Jzdy^y  only  being  variable,  be  f{x^y\  then  f{x^^x) 
— /( J,  ^x)  is  the  result  of  the  first  integration.  Let  ^e  integral  of  the 
preceding  with  respect  to  x  be  Fx,  then  F6— Fa  is  the  final  result. 
But  to  find,  jy zdy  dx  from  x=0iy  to  x=^iy,  and  from  y=ai  to 
y=6i,  lei  J  zaxy  x  only  being  variable,  be/I(j:,y),  then /» (Y^iy,  y) 
— /i  (0,y,  y)  is  the  first  result.  If  the  y-inteml*  of  the  preceding  be 
Fiy,  then  F^6| — FiOi  is  the  final  result  We  must  take  first  that 
integration  in  which  the  limits  are  variable,  though  if  both  sets  of  limits 
be  constant  we  may  begin  with  either.  Thus  to  find  J'Jz  dx  dy  from 
yz^zoi  to  y=6i,  we  have  /zdy  =:/(x,y)  and  between  the  limits 
=/(x,  6i)  — /(x,  ai) ;  if  7/(x,  b^)  dx=z  a  (x,  6i),  we  have  tsr  (6,  h^ 
— ci^  (a,  6|) — to  (6,  ai)+cff  (a,  Oi)  for  the  final  result.  Again,  if  yz  dx 
=/,  (x,y),   we  have   /l  (^.  y) -/i  (o.  y)   for  the  first  result,  and  if 

*  1  his  abbreviation  would  be  conTenient  in  many  casM. 
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J5;(6.y)(fy  =  «r.(6,y),  we  have  w,(*,6,) -«'.(6. «»,) -»,(<»,  bj 
+w,{a,a,)  for  the  final  result.  Now  0  (.T,y)  and  fai(c,y)  nre  the 
functions  derived  from  tno  euccesBive  int^iauont,  each  indepeadcDt 
of  the  other,  in  different  orden,  the  first  by  y,  x-integretion,  the  seeoDd 
by  s,  y-integration.  If  they  differ  Jrom  one  another  it  i»  then  only  by 
such  temw  u  disappear  in  two  diSerentiations;  or  the  first  may  be  <» 
the  form  0(x,y)+¥"+xy<  ^^^  *^^  second  of  the  form  0(T-,y) 
+y,x4-Xiy>  "*  widest.  But  the  entrance  of  the  arbitnry  functions  was 
avoided  by  the  method  of  taking  limits  afler  each  integration ;  if  for  ia- 
tta.QCtJ'zdy  had  given  y(x,y)+)^,j;,  the  term  iff ,:c  would  have  dis- 
appeared in  C/"(*',6])-(-¥'i^)—(/('''i''i)  +  ¥'i*)'  ""1  *•  '•''■  Hence 
f  (''^1  y}>  '  function  not  containing  terms  dependent  on  x  only  or  y 
only,  is  the  result  of  both  modes  of  integration ;  or  rather  0  (6,  6|) 
— <^(6,a,}-^(a,6,)+0(a,ai}  is  the  result  of  both.  The  same  thing 
is  alto  apparent  from  the  method  of  summation. 

But  it  might  happen  that  we  require  to  extend  the  summation  over  a 
part  of  the  plane  of  xy,  (to  keep  to  our  illustntioni)  no  bounclariea  of 
which  are  lines  parallel  to  an  axis.  This  subject*  presents  a  most 
instructive  view  of  the  nature  of  integration,  and  will  require  somi* 
detail.  The  following  diagram  of  the  methods  of  summadou  which  we  hsTc 
just  left,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  we  are  coming,  will  be  the  best 


introduction.  It  is  required  to  find  fz  dxdy,  ova  all  tbIucb  of  r  and  y 
included  in  the  figure  FQRS,  the  equations  of  the  boundaries  beii^;  of 
SP,y=aii  ofRQ,y=:^;  oSBS,y=ii^;  ofQP.y^vr:  «E,/J,fi.aDd 
K  being  functional  symbols.  Assume  y=V  (''•  v),  where  t>  ii  a  conatant 
such  that  ^(j:,m}=/ij  and  Tjr{x,n)=vx.     For  example, 

lb  (x,  v)si VX+ ux ; 

or  let  v.  signify  a  function  of  v  which  is  0  or  1,  when  t>=m  or  «=», 
and  V.  a  function  which  is  0  or  1  when  v=n  or  v^m.    Then  from 

y=V.^+V.w+V,VJ(*,y) 
can  be  obtained  an  infinite  number  of  the  cases  required  for  every  form 
of  v.  and  v..     Assume  y^^  (z,  u),  where  u  is  another  constant  such 
that  u=a  gives  y:=ar,  and  u=6  gives  y-^jis.    If,  then,  a  be  changed 

into  &   at  ;t  steps,  being  successively  a,  a+K,  a+2K B+kt, 

(k<:  =  b — a),  and  if  also  m  pass  to  n  by  /  steps,  becoming  successively 
m,  m+\,  m+2X....m'|-fX(IX=n— m),  and  if  we  describe  the  curves 
whose  equations  are 

•  The  dsmoiutntioa  hsrs  tjnva  it  not  sltogsthar  that  of  Lsganrdis^  (^^"*  Acad. 
BcL,  1788,)  which  >■  to  obacui*  in  its  logic  u  to  b*  uesrly  uuBtsUiRiU*,  if  ant 
dubioui.  See  the  methixl  of  Lepndrs,  at  uied  by  Laplace,  in  ity  Thaoiy  sf  Vr^ 
bsbilititi.  (EiKjc  Metr.,  f  68.) 
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y=*(*.«)  or  OKT,  y=:0(JP,  a+K), up  to  y=0(a:,  a+kK)=zfijg 

y=y  (*.  *»)  or  /ur,  y=y  (x,  m+X),  ....  up  to  yrry  («,  m+^)=SFX, 

we  shall  have  the  figure  inclosed  by  PQRS  intersected  by  curves  which 
divide  it  into  kxl  curvilinear  quadrilaterals,  each  of  which  may  be 
made  as  small  as  we  please  by  sufficiently  increasing  k  and  /.  If,  then, 
at  a  given  point,  (xy),  say  the  lower  corner  of  the  figure  left  dark,  we 
can  express  the  area  of  the  contiguous  element  by  PAu  Ao,  we  have  for 
the  whole  integral  required  Jijm  ^P  ^^  dv^  where  for  x  and  y  in  2 
must  be  substituted  their  values  in  terms  of  u  and  v  obtained  from 
=0(x,n),  y=y(x9t7).  It  remains  then  only  to  express  this  area. 
t  ABCD  be  one  of  the  quadrilaterals,  the  point  A  having  x  and  y  for 


E 


P     X 


its  coordinates  in  the  preceding  figure :  let  AX  and  AY  be  parallels  to 
the  axes  oi  x  and  y.  If  x+dx  and  y+^y  represent  coordinates  of  any 
point  near  A,  we  have  for  the  equations  of  the  four  curves  as  follows : 

:  For  AB  y+^y=0  (*+  Sx,  u) ;  for  CD  y  +  4y=0  (x+Sx,  u+^u). 
VorADy4-Sy=Yr(j:+Jjr,»);  for  BC  y+itj:=z>lf(x+Bx^v+^v). 

Also  0(x,u)=\I'(i',v),  both  expressing  the  ordinate  at  the  point  A. 
To  find  the  coordinates  of  B,  equate  f  (j?+2x,  u)  and  f  (x+ix^v+Ao)^ 
which  gives 

dd>  dMf  *       dyk 


In  which,  if  we  n^lect  terms  of  higher  order  than  the  first,  which  it  is 
clear  will  not  affect  the  result,  we  have 

The  coordinates  (measured  from  A)  of  the  intersections  of  AD  and  DC 
and  of  DC  and  CB  found  in  a  similar  manner  are 

AN=-W^Att,  NDc=-W$t  ^ Au 
du  ax  du 

\dv  du      /  \dx  dv  dx  du      /zi  i 

The  area  ABCD  is  the  sum  of  ABM  and  MBCP  diminished  by  that 
of  ADN  and  NDCP.  Each  is  to  be  found  by  an  integration  of  the  form 
Jpdq^  where  the  limits  of  p  and  q  are  all  small  quantities. 

N<nr     ftiq^fq-ff^+ff'—-*"   {^-%^-)* 
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and  (p'  not  being  necesBarily  comtninuent  with  q)  if  the  values  of  p  and 
q  at  both  limits  be  small,  the  first  two  terms  will  each  be  of  the  aecond 
order,  and  the  rest  of  the  third  and  higher  orders.  And  since  ]/  will 
vary  during  the  integration  by  a  quantity  of  the  first  order  only,  it  will 
introduce  no  error  of  so  low  an  order  as  the  second,  if  we  suppose  it 
constant  and  =(pi~Pi)  :  (9t  — 9i)>  where  9,  and  q^  are  the  limits  ofq, 
&c.  This  gives  for  the  integral  between  the  limits,  as  far  as  terms  of 
the  second  order  inclusive, 

which  is  precisely  the  area  that  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  arc  of 
the  curve  to  be  a  straight  line.  The  errors  of  this  supposition,  therefore, 
aro  all  of  the  third  order,  and  for  our  present  purpose  ABCD  may  be 
considered  as  a  quadrilateral  rectilinear  figure,  and  even  as  a  parallelo- 
gram :  for,  as  far  as  terms  of  the  second  order,  by  the  values  found, 
AP=AM+AN,  or  NP=AM ;  similarly,  PC=MB+ND,  whence 
BM=QC,  and  AB  is  equal  and  parallel  to  CD.  If  NR  be  joined, 
ABNR  is  also  a  parallelogram,  and  ABCD  and  CDNR  together  make 
up  ABNR=:MBRP.  But  DCNR=DQPN;  whence  ABCD  is  the 
excess  of  BMPR  over  DNPQ.  or 

BM.AN-DN.AM,or  W«^  ^  (pL^^\^j^u, 

do   du  \dx      dxj 

dv   du 

The  sign  of  the  result  only  indicates  that  the  preceding  expres- 
sion without  its  sign  is  negative  in  every  disposition  of  the  figure 
similar  to  that  here  adopted.  If  we  now  take  the  equations  y=:if^  (-r,  v), 
y=0  {Xyu)^  and  from  them  deduce  y  and  x  in  terms  of  v  and  u,  giving 
XT^Xj  y=Y,  X  and  Y  being  each  a  function  of  9  and  of  u,  we  may 
deduce  the  preceding  factor  by  implicit  differentiation,  as  follows. 
Substituting  in  the  first  pair  the  values  derived  from  the  second,  we  have 
identical  equations,  and  this  being  implicitly  supposed,  we  have 

dY^dy^dX,  dY_djrdX     d^ 

du  ""  ctr/  du  *  dv  ""  dx    dv       dv 

dY^d^  dX     d^  dY^d^dK 

du"^  dx  *  du      du*  dv  ^  dx    dv 

du^Wdu^  '   dv       W   dv       '  dv   du^du    dv 

dX  dX  /dY  dX     dY  dXV' 


\dx     dx )         dv  du    \ 


jdv    du      du    dv  / 

_W  ^  ^  =—  —  -—  — 

dv    du  ""di?    du       du   dv  * 

We  have,  then,  for  the  integral  required  either  of  the  following,  lict 
z=:/(jr,y),  and  neglect  the  sign  which  depends  on  the  diagram,  and 
must  be  determined  by  each  particular  case ;  or  ntber,  in  moil  ess^ 
that  sign  must  be  taken  which  makes  the  result  positive. 
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in  the  first  of  wliich  there  must  be,  subsequently  to  the  differentiations,  that 
substitution  of  X  ford?  and  Y  for  y^  which  is  made  previously  to  differen- 
tiation in  the  second.  This  integral  in  geometry  belongs  to  any  function 
connected  with  the  area  contained,  in  the  plane  of  «7y,  between  the  curves 
whose  ordinates  are  oar,  /ix,  (ix^  vx :  0  (x,  u)  is  a  function  which  changes 
from  ocJf  to  /3cr,  when  u  changes  from  a  to  by  f  (x,  v)  a  function  which 
changes  from  fur  to  vx,  when  v  changes  from  mton;  and  X  and  Y 
are  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  terms  of  v  and  u  from  y=:0(j?,ii), 

It  is  obvious  that  no  part  of  the  precedbg  investigation  involves  the 
limits  of  integration,  except  the  manner  in  which  0  (a?,  u)  and  f  (x,  v) 
are  to  be  formed.  But  whatever  these  functions  may  be,  if  we  cidl  the 
differential  last  obtained  Zdvdu^  we  know  that  ZAvAu-h  terms  of 
higher  order  than  the  second,  is  the  element  of  the  summation  cor- 
responding to  the  element  ABCD  of  the  area ;  and  though  one  particular 
supposition  as  to  <^  and  yff  may  require  this  summation  to  be  made  (as 
above)  between  limiting  values  of  u  and  v  which  do  not  depend  on  one 
another,  a  second  supposition  may  require  that  the  limits  of  u  shall  be 
functions  of  v,  or  vice  versd.  Thus,  if  we  integrate  the  preceding  from 
i7=:Mtt  to  i;=Nii,  (M  and  N  being  functional  symbols,)  and  subse- 
quently from  u:=za  to  i«=:6,  we  require  that  y=0(x,v)  and  y= 
^  (x.  Mil)  should  give  y^^fix  by  elimination  of  u,  and  that  y=:0  (x,  u) 
and  y:=r\lf  (xj'Su)  should  give  y=yx.  Subsequently,  we  require  that 
y=:0  (Xy  a)  should  be  equivalent  to  y=«x,  and  y=0  (J^s^)  to  y^fix. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  area  of  a  curve  contained 
between  two  radii  r,  and  r,^  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  angles  6^  and  Of,» 
In  this  case  our  bounding  curves  are y= tan  0, .x,  ysstan  6/^. x,  for  ax  and 
^:  and  y:=0  and  y^vx^  the  latter  being  the  equation  of  the  curve. 
If  we  wish  to  express  this  area  by  means  of  polar  coordinates  r  and  61,  we 
have  y=xtan0,  and  y=/^(r"— x*),  for  ^  and  ^.  (0  and  r  taking  the 
place  of  u  and  v.)    These  give 

,^       ^  .^^dYrfXifYrfX 

x=rcose=X,  andy=rsme=Y,  —  _  -—  _=-f ; 

BXkd/frdrdd  is  the  transformation  required.  Let  r  be  first  taken  as 
variable,  and  let  Md  and  N6  be  the  limits.  The  first  limit  is  =0,  the 
second  is  thus  found:  y=:xtane  and  y=r^{(N0)'— x*}  must  give 
y=}/xwhen  0  is  eliminated,  which  is  satisfied  if  r=:N6  be  the  polar 
equation  of  the  curve,  derived  from  rsin6=  vCrcosO),  Again, 
y=:xtanO  satisfies  the  equations  at  the  limits;  hence y J;/ J* rdr.de, 
or  ifil  CSOydO  is  the  result,  which  agrees  with  page  385.  But  it  is 
impossible,  under  these  suppositions,  to  allow  0  to  be  the  first  variable. 

If  y^uvx  and  y=vx,  and  the  area  between  the  two  radii  be  required, 
we  have  for  its  expression  jrjr(ttv'x--©)"'t>'xdttdt>,  from  »=:t«n  6,  to 
v=:tan9^/,  and  from  ii=0  to  i£=:l.  In  the  preceding,  the  value  of  jp 
must  be  substituted  from  urx^^vx. 

Let  there  be  a  cone,  the  vertex  of  which  is  at  the  origin,  and  the  base 
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of  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy,  at  the  distance  a. 
of  the  conical  surface  has  the  form  z=f/(y:x)«  where  f 
function  that  a:=^xf{y :  x )  is  the  equation  of  the  base 
the  plane  of  xy.    Between  this  base  and  its  projection  % 
of  a  cylinder,  made  up  of  the  conical  solid,  and  a  ring, 
towards  the  interior  part,  the  wedge  terminating  everyw] 
origin.    This  wedge  has  for  its  content  J  fz  dx  dy^  which 
according  to  tHe  manner  in  which  the  limits  are  taken,  n> 
any  part  of  the  wedge.    If  r  and  Q  he  the  polar  coordinat 
on  the  plane  of  xy,  a  transformation  already  given  will 
int^ral  to 


ffxf^.rdrdB^  or  fft^dr.coBeftxne.de. 
This  may  he  first  integrated  with  respect  to  r,  from  r=0    to   m= 


remainder  of  the  cylinder,  or  -^^  ax  (area  of  the  base),  is  the  content  of 
the  conical  solid. 

Let  there  be  any  integral  of  the  form  J^fy  (x :  y).dxdy,  T\at  pre- 
ceding transformation  is  frequently  applicable,  and  simplifies  the  pro- 
cess. The  integral  then  becomes  J^  tan  B.dO.rdr.  For  instance,  a 
straight  line  setting  out  from  the  axis  of  x  revolves  round  die  axis  of  x, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  describe  the  angle  at  in  t  seconds,  while  it  alw 
moves  up  the  axis  of  x,  so  as  to  describe  fit  in  t  seconds  on  that 
Here  of  and  (it  are  functional  symbols:  but  if  at=:at^  /3f=6#,the 
face  is  that  of  a  winding  staircase  (neglecting  the  irregularities  of  the 
steps).  Its  equation  is  derived  from  eliminating  t  between  z^0i  and 
yssx.  tan  at :  whence  x  is  a  function  ofyix.  In  the  simple  surface  jut 
mentioned,  we  have  2=  (h ;  a) .  tan~*  (y:x).  The  solid  content  bounded 
by  the  surface,  and  standing  upon  any  part  of  the  plane  of  jy  is 
ffzdxdy^  taken  between  limits  depending  on  the  form  of  the  base. 
Making  the  transformation,  we  have  mffOrde  dr^  where  fn=6 :  a.  If 
we  want  to  find  the  portion  standing  upon  a  circular  sector  whose  radiv 
is  c  and  angle  y,  we  must  integrate  from  r=0  to  r=e,  and  from  6=s0  to 
6=7,  whid^  gives  ^fn(^'/  for  the  content. 

It  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  if  x=0(x,y)  be  the  equatioaofa 
surface,  that  part  of  the  superficial  area  which  stands  over  a  poition  of 
the  plane  of  xy  is  fftj  (l+s^'+O  <^  ^*  between  limits  depending 
on  the  form  of  Uie  base.  If  we  substitute  r  cos6  and  r  sin6  for  x  and^ 
thus  reducing  0(x,y)  to  ^  (r,e),  we  may  determine  /  and  t;,  « 
follows : 

d«  _rff  dr      df  dd  dz  ^df  dr     df  dS 

dx  ^dr  *  dx  "^dS  '  dx  dy  '^dr    dy  "^ d$  dy' 

which  equations  are  to  be  considered  as  derived  bv  supposing  f  to 
contain  x  and  y  through  r  and  0,  on  the  supposition  that  y=V(^+l!)i 
Ostan*'  (y*"*)-    Thoie  give 

dr  X  dr      y  .  ^ 


^         -f 
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1,  andgm  ax      dr  dd      r  dy      dr  dS      r 


To  apply  this,  take  the  helicoidal  surface  (Jielix^  a  screw)  before 

ff^o  "^^     deacribea,  in  which  zr=imB,    The  integral  which  determines  the  surface 

is  then  ffij{  1  +fi*  r*"*)  rdr  dO,    This  integrated  with  respect  to  r  from 

f=:0  to  r^ic^  and  with  respect  to  d  from  0=0  to  6=:y  gives  the  surface 

fian^.^        required;  namely,  belonging  to  the  circular  sector  above-mentioned.     ; 

r,t^^  /r/l  V(»»'+0  .dBdr^\y  {e,/(m«+c«)  +m«  log  £lV(!2!±f?l    - 

tlie  loBb  r.  X^et  the  surface  be  one  made  by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  about  the 

r  tm;  ^  axis  of  x.  Let  the  equation  of  this  curve,  when  in  the  plane  of  z  and  jp, 
i«r),  a^^  be  «=:^ :  whence  2=0  (^/(^+ v*))  is  that  of  the  surface ;  or  z^4^r. 
We  have  then  for  the  integrals  determining  the  solidity  and  surface 

jf^jsd  ^^  with  others,  which  will  be  obtained  for  this  particular  case. 
ffoih,^  If  the  generating  curve  be  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  the 

^(^»^  origin,  and  one  of  the  principal  diameters  in  the  axis  of  z,  we  have,  when 

/  ^di-^  the  generating  curve  is  in  the  plane  of  xz  {a  and  h  being  the  semi- 

f^fsjifspp  diameters), 

SS  ^+^=1.  whence  « A V(«._0 

^^f:  ii  the  equation  of  the  surface:    and  the  integrals  which  determine 

'  ^^  the  content  and  surface  are  (6"=:a'(l  — ^)) 

ID  * 

^Sl'  ^ffJ  ia^^f^.rdrdd  and   f  C/^^^.rdrdS. 

Integrate  first  from  0=0  to  0r:2ir,  and  both  intqprals  are  then  obtain- 
ed able  from  r=:0  to  r^c.  This  gives  the  content  and  surface  standing 
r  iP^  over  a  circle  described  on  the  plane  of  xy  with  the  origin  as  a  centre ; 
tsk^  that  is,  intercepted  by  a  cylinder  on  the  same  axis  as  the  solid.  The 
(gi^  first  integ^  obviously  becomes 


-—  —  <a^— (a*— c*)   f,  or  -^itlxf^  when  c::^<l 

O      CL     \  Jo 


The  latter  is  the  whole  content  of  the  semisolid.    In  the  second 
integral,  after  integration  with  respect  to  dy  for  ^{a^^r^)  write  (a :  6)  «, 
^  I  which  gives 

The  integral  of  the  latter  beginning  when  rsO  or  x^b  is 
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,a|a_,V _ J +_ kjj  __^^____ 

Stopping  at  «=(6:a)^(a*  — c")  or  r  =  c,  we  have    tli<e 
requir^.    If  we  go  on  to  r^a  ot  2:=0,  we  have  for  the  furfiaoe  bomid- 
ing  the  semisolid 

ira*H log r — ,  which  becomes  2nraf  when  brza^  ^=0» 

e  b 


The  last  result  will  immediately  appear  on  expandmg  the 
in  powers  of  e,  and  making  eaO,  6c=a,  after  reduction.  Doublins  the 
semisolids,  and  remembering  that  4nr(^  is  the  surface  of  a  sphere  ^raoee 
radius  is  a,  the  revolving  semidiameter,  it  appears  that  the  surface  of  an 
oblate*  spheroid  is  less  than  that  of  a  sphere  described  on  the  revolTing 
diameter,  by 

2T(^a«--log  -V-')or  2ir (^a«- -  log  —  j. 

or  2ir<f  e*  nearly,  when  e  is  small 

Let  a  surface  of  revolution  be  deacribed  fay 
the  revolution  of  a  curve  about  the  axis  OB, 
and  let  OA=sj*,  AP:=y,  arc  ending  at  P^^a 
Then  AB,  QR,  and  PQ  are  Ax,  Ay,  and  Af« 
The  portion  added  to  the  solid  l^  cbaui 


into  x+Aor,  made  by  the  revolution 


wangitig* 
of  APQB, 


^  lies  in  magnitude  between  the  cylinders  gene- 

-^*  rated   by  ASQB    and   APRB,  or   between 

ie(y'{-  Ay)"  Ar  and  ry"  A*,  which  differ  by  ir  (2y + Ay)  ^  Ar,  or  eiAx. 
where  a  and  Ad?  diminish  without  limit  together.     Hence,  proceeding  as 
in  page  142,  the  whole  solid  always  lies  between  Ziry^  Ax  and  Zvy*  Ax 
+  Za  Ax,  of  which  the  second  term  diminishes  without  limit  as  compared 
with  the  first.    The  content  of  the  solid,  then,  is  the  limit  towards  which 
both  of  the  preceding  approach,  namely,  fy^dx^  taken  between  the 
proper  limits.     To  find  the  surface,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  page  140,  to 
assume  an  axiom ;  namely,t  that  the  surfaces  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  arc  PQ  and  the  chord  PQ  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal 
as  we  please  by  diminution  of  AB.     The  surface   senerated  by  the 
chord  PQ  is  the  difference  of  two  cones,  the  radii  of  whose  bases  are 
AP  and  BQ,  and  the  difference  of  their  slant  sides,  PQ.     If «  be  the 
slant  side  of  the  former,  we  have  ^z«2iry  or  irxy  for  its  surface,  sod 
ir(f-fPQ)(y+Ay)  for  that  of   the    other;    whence  ^-CzAy+y.PQ 
+  PQ.Ay)   is  the  surface  generated  by  PQ.     But  2:PQ::y:Ay; 
whence  the    preceding    becomes  9r(2y.PQ+Ay.PQ),  of  which  the 
second  term  diminishes  without  limit  as  compared  with  the  first.     If  the 
preceding,  multiplied  by  1  + «,  give  the  surface  generated  by  the  are 
FQ,  by  the  axiom  a  and  Ax  diminish  without  limit  together,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  £2iry. A«(l+a)+2«' Ay A^(l -fa).      Fromthiitbs 

*  Oblate,  becauie  6*=:a*  (1 — «*)  has  been  supposed.  The  integral  for  the  prohti 
spheroid  takes  a  different  form  in  integration. 

t  This  axiom  might  be  deducefl  from  others  which  would  bear  perhaps  the 
appearance  of  a  less  amount  of  assumption  j  but  that  they  really  have  lets  ought  be 
diluted :  see  ths  sad  of  this  chapter. 
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surface  cannot  be  found,  since  a  is  an  unknown  function:  allow  Ar  to 
diminish  without  limit,  and  the  preceding  becomes  fOnty  ds  or  2irfy  ds^ 
which  must  also  be  taken  between  the  proper  limits.  To  compare  these 
formulse  with  those  in  page  397,  observe  that  ar  must  be  changed  into  ji, 
and  y  into  r,  and  also  that  the  solid  found  in  the  page  cited  is  not  that 
contained  within  the  curve,  but  that  contained  between  the  curve,  and 
the  cylinder  generated  by  KP,  or  Ty*«  - /i*y"rf*,  if  we  begin  from  »=  0  j 
or,  making  the  changes  of  notation,  Ttr^''-^l'jrr*dz*  But  since  2=:0r, 
in  page  397,  we  have2iry5Ar.r<ir=irr'«— /jVr'dr,  beeinning  from  the 
same  value  of  z.  The  integral  for  the  surwce,  or  2icfij{  1  +  &' :  di')  rdr 
is  2irJrjJ(d7*-\-  ds?)^  or  passing  to  the  notation  last  used,  2'ie  fy  ds^  pre- 
cisely as  just  obtained. 

If  one  equation  be  given  between  jr,  Vi  and  2,  the  coordinates  of  a 
point,  that  equation  is  the  equation  of  a  surface ;  if  two  equations  be  given, 
they  belong  jointly  to  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  or  to  a  curve, 
plane  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  equation  of  a  plane  is  of  the  first 
degree,  or  of  the  form  Ajr+By+C2+H=0.  The  equations  of  a  line 
are  those  of  two  planes.  These,  and  many  other  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  pure  algebra  to  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  I  shall  presume  td 
be  known  to  the  student. 

If  two  surfaces  have  the  equations  0  (or,  y,  a,  a)=:0,  y  (j7,y,  i ,  a):=0, 
a  being  a  constant,  each  equation  defines  a  family  of  surfaces,  not  difier- 
ing  from  one  another  in  general  properties,  but  only  in  the  value  of  a 
constant.  Thus  (x— a)*+2/'+^=a'  defines  a  family  of  spheres,  having 
their  centres  on  the  axis  of  jt,  and  every  surface  passing  through  the  origin* 
If  we  take  the  two  equations  ^=0,^=0,  to  exist  simultaneously,  we 
have  the  equations  of  a  family  of  intersecting  curves,  in  one  of  which  each 
surface  of  the  first  family  cuts  that  one  of  Uie  second  which  has  the  same 
value  of  a.  And  if  between  0=0  and  4/=0  we  eliminate  a,  we  have  an 
equation  which,  though  true  of  the  points  of  every  curve  out  of  this 
family  of  intersections,  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  value  of  a :  that  is, 
we  have  the  equation  of  the  surface  which  includes  the  whole  family  of 
intersections  (page  359,  note). 

For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  get  the  most  general  notion  of  a 
surface  formed  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line.  The  equations  of  a 
line  are  y=aj?-|"a«  z^bx-^fi.  Let  a,  6,  ««  iS  be  functions  of  some 
variable  v ;  there  will  then  be  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines,  one 
for  every  value  of  v  which  makes  a,  ft,  a«  fi  all  possible,  and  arransed 
according  to  some  law  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  a,  6,  a,  and  fi 
depend  on  v.  Eliminate  v  from  between  the  two  equations,  and  there 
results  the  equation  of  a  surface  passing  through  all  the  lines.  It  is  also 
allowable  to  suppose  one  letter  in  each  equation  constant. 

A  cylindrical  surface,  iu  the  most  general  sense,  is  made  by  the  motions 
of  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line,  according  to  any  law.  Now  y^ax-^^v^ 
4r=6x+Y^,  are  equations  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines  parallel  to' the 
lines  y^axj  z:=ibxy  disposed  according  to  a  law  depending  on  0v  and 
fv.  From  these  two  equations,  y  —  or  and  z  —  bx  are  both  functions  of 
v:  consequently,  z-^bx  is  a  function  ofy—ax:  or  the  general  equation 
of  a  cylindrical  surface  is  z — 6j7=/(y— or).  A  similar  process, 
choosing  different  forms  for  the  equations,  would  give  ax+by+cZ'\-h 
^=^f(a'x+by*+c'z+h')y  but  the  second  form  is  not  really  more  general 
than  \he  first.  This  is  most  easily  shown  by  comparing  the  partial  diff, 
equ.  arising  from  the  two  forms,  made  as  in  page  64.    These  are 
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^+11  ^=6,  and  iUc^hd)  J+(c'«-«a')?=a'6-«A'. 
dx        dy  dx  dy 

which  do  not  differ  in  fonn. 

A  conical  surface  is  made  by  the  motion  of  a  line  which  always 
through  one  point    If  m,  n^  p  be  the  coordinates  of  this  point,  the 
equations  of  two  planes  which  pAss  through  it  are 

a  (x— m)  +6  (:y'-ri)-\'C («— p)=:0,  a!  (*— m)+6'(y — n)+c'  (s — py=^0  ; 


and  if  a,  a\  &c.  be  all  functions  of  v^  every  value  of  v  will  give  cnie 
passing  through  the  point  m,  n,  p,  and  all  these  lines  put  together  will 
constitute  a  cone  of  a  species  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  it,  d^ 
&c.  depend  on  v.  These  may  oe  considered  as  two  equations  between 
»— m,  y^iiy  z— p»  and  v,  from  which  may  be  deduced 


the  partial  diflF.  equ.  is  (x— w)  -r-+(y — n)  ~=i— ;i. 

A  surface  of  revolution  is  one*  all  whose  sections  perpendicular  to  a 
given  line  are  circles.  If  we  imagine  a  sphere  to  move  with  its  centre 
on  the  given  line  and  a  variable  radius,  together  with  a  plane  which 
always  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  given  line,  all  the  intersections  of  the  sphere  and  plane  will  make  vp 
a  suirfiice  of  revolution,  of  which  the  given  line  is  the  axis.  Let  its 
equations  be  ysor-f-ory  2=6ir-f /S,  and  let  m,  am+a,  bm+fl  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  in  any  one  position,  and  ^m  the 
square  of  its  radius.    The  equation  of  the  sphere  is  then 

(«— m)*+ (y— am -«)"+(« —Jm—/8)*=^ 

Now  the  equation  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin  perpendicular 
to  the  given  line  is  •r+fly+&2=s0;  and  that  of  such  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is 

«— m+a(y— am— a)+6(ari- 6m— /8)s=0. 

Eliminate  m  from  these  two  equations/and  we  have  the  equation  of  the 
surface.  If  the  axis  of  the  surface  be  that  of  ;r,  we  have  for  the 
equations  of  the  sphere  and  plane 

«*+3f*+(«-p)'=fr»  *nd  «=p, 

pvinjf  aP+y^ss^jr,  or  a=/(«*+yO  for  the  surface.    The  partial  diff. 
equ.  IS 

dz  ^^   ^^n 
^  dx        dy'~ 

The  preceding  methods  are  the  shortest  by  which  the  genersl  definitioii 
of  the  class  of  surfiices  can  be  made  to  lead  to  an  equation  which  is  neoet- 
sary,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  express  them.  It  leaves  out  of  vieW 
the  particular  directrix  of  the  cone,  cylinder,  or  surface  of  revolution: 
whatever  this  may  be,  the  equation  of  die  surface  must  in  each  case  tske 
one  or  other  of  ^  fonna  above  written,  and  some  particular  case  of  thit 
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form,  depending;  on  the  nature  of  the  directrix.  For  instance,  let  it  he 
required  to  find  the  equation  of  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  point  (m,  n, 
p)^  and  whose  generating  straight  lines  always  pass  througn  the  curve 
whose  equations  are  y=0jr,  z^\pT.  The  equations  of  the  generating 
lineheingy— n=a(jr— m),  2-p=6  (a?— m),  we  must  have,  in  order 
that  the  generating  line  and  directrix  may  have  a  common  point, 

n+a{x — 9ii)=0x,    p+ft (or— m)=Y'*. 
If  we  eliminate  or  from  these  two  equations,  we  have  a  result  of  the  form 

For  any  specific  forms  of  ^  and  y,  the  specific  form  of/  can  be  fouud. 

The  ruled  surface  (or  the  surface  rjglee  of  the  French  writers)  is 
made  by  a  straight  line,  which  m jves  in  any  manner  whatever,  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  law ;  that  is,  a  ruled  surface  (so  called)  is  that  which 
has  the  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  t;  from  y=0o.x+xt'> 
j:  =5 Y'O .  X + w9.     The  following  are  remarkable  cases. 

Let  the  straight  line  be  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  ^.  We  have 
then  zsztA)^  y^^^v.x+xv^  and  elimination  gives  the  form  y==^.x+/fr. 
The  partial  diff.  equ.  of  this  surface,  which  is  of  the  second  degree, 
since  there  are  two  functions  to  eliminate,  is  found  by  the  following 
steps: 

0=ifz.i!x+f/z.xf+fz,    l=:fz.z^+f'z.z^  or/K=-  — 


-z'z. 


«i 


K^ Zs,—2z^  z, »/+«/  »"=:0,  or  />'  t^2pqs+q*  rsO.    (See  page  388). 

Let  the  straight  line  be  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy^  and  pass 
through  the  axis  of  z.  Then  z=rft>o,  y=0v.x,  which  gives  the  form 
z=:f{x :  y)»    The  partial  diff.  equ.  is  px-^-qy  =0. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  family  of  surfaces  having  the  equation 
Yr(j',y,z,a)=:0,  the  different  individuals  being  distinguished  by  the 
values  of  a.  If  we  name  the  surfaces  after  their  values  of  a,  the  two 
surfaces  a  and  a+Aa,  if  they  intersect  at  all,  have  an  intersecting  curve 
defined  by  the  joint  existence  of  the  equations 

dM/ 
Y^(*,y,2.a)s:0,  y  (x,y,*,a+Aa)=0,  or  y+^  Aa+ =0; 

dMf     dV  Aa 

If  ^  diminish  without  limit,  it  is  clear  that  the  equations  Y'^O, 
dt^ :  dasrO  define  a  curve  which  can  never  be  the  intersection  of  the 
surfaces  a  and  a+Aa  as  long  as  Aa  has  any  value,  but  to  which  the 
intersection  approaches  without  limit*  as  Aa  diminishes  without  limit. 
This  curve  is  called  the  characteristic  of  the  following  surface.  If  we 
eliminate  a  between  ^=0  and  d^ :  dazzO^  we  have  an  equation  which  is 
true  of  all  characteristics,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  surface  in  which 

^  The  similar  contiderationt  applying  tofiimilies  of  curvet,  page  354,  &e.,  will  ren- 
der it  uDnecetstry  to  treat  this  point  in  detail. 
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all  ihe  characteristics  lie.  Using  the  language  of  infinitely  amali  quan- 
tities,  (which  we  shall  often  do  in  this  chapter,)  if  all  the  surfaces  of 
this  family  he  descrihed,  each  heing  infinitely  near  its  predecessor  and 
successor,  the  part  of  the  surface  a+da  cut  off  hy  a  and  a+2da  is 
hounded  hy  the  characteristics  of  (a,  a-^-dd)  and  (a+<3^»  a  +  2c{a),  and 
is  a  strip  of  infinitely  small  hreadth,  forming  part  of  the  surface  which 
contains  all  the  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  following  diagrams  may 
give  some  idea  of  this.  The  surface  of  which  Aa  is  a  part  has  the  value 
a  in  Iti  equation,  and  becomes  B6  when  a  is  changed  into  a+da^  Cc 


.^^ 


when  a  is  changed  into  a+2(ia,  &c.  The  characteristics  are  the  cuires 
ending  at  a,  fr»  c,  &c.,  and  the  strips  which  they  inclose,  parts  of  which 
make  np  a/PQ,  are  portions  of  the  surface  which  contains  all  the 
characteristics. 

Examples.  A  sphere  of  a  given  radius  h  moves  with  its  centre  upon 
the  curve  whose  equations  are  y^ax^  a:=/3j.  Required  the  character- 
istic of  each  position  of  the  sphere,  and  the  connecting  surface^  of  all 
the  spheres.  This  problem  is  chosen  because  the  connecting  surface  is 
obviously  a  tube  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  sphere,  and  having  .the 
given  curve  for  its  axis ;  the  characteristic  of  two  consecutive  spheres  is  a 
circle  of  the  tube. 

The  equation  of  the  sphere,  when  its  centre  Jhas  the  abscissa  a,  i« 
(j?'-a)«+(y— aa)*+(s— /3a)*=A*,  and  we  have  for  the 


equations  of  the  (  (x— o)»+(y— 
characteristic     I  («— a)  +(y— 


•  — A« 


equations  of  the  i  {x--ay'\-{y^aaY-Y{y—fiay^K 


aa)  a!a+(z'-fia)fi'a:=0. 


These  equations  denote  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a  plane, 
01  a  circle.  We  cannot  eliminate  a  without  giving  specific  forms  to  a 
and  /8,  and  even  then  the  elimination  will  be  generally  tedious,  and  most 
frequently  impossible  in  finite  terms.  If  the  axis  be  a  straight  line, 
eUmination  will  readily  give  the  equation  of  a  circular  tube  with  a  straight 
axis,  or  of  a  circular  cylinder. 

If  ^  (x,  y,  2r,  a)  =  0  and  f  (x,  y,  x,  a) = 0  be  the  equations  of  a  family 
of  curves,  and  if  we  take  the  curves  belonging  to  a  and  a+da^  there  will 
be  an  intersection  if  the  four  equations 

•  French  writers  (followitig  Monge,  to  whom  I  need  haxdlv  my  I  am  here  in6thied 
for  etexy  thing)  call  this  coimrcftng  turfuce  the  emveiuppef  (which  it  u  vary  oftea,)  Bsd 
the  family  of  ctmnecltd  Hurfacet  tnvr/oppeet,  Theie  teims  cause  confusion  whcO)  >f 
often  happens,  the  envelope  is  itself  enveloped  by  the  surfaces  to  which  it  if  wuiu* 
aaUy  the  envelope* 
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can  be  satisfied  hj  the  same  values  of  x,  y^  and  z.  With  four  equations 
this  cannot  be  generally  true :  but  there  may  be  a  simultaneous  existence 
of  the  four,  independently  of  any  particular  value  given  to  a,  if  three 
only  of  these  equations  be  independent,  and  if  the  fourth  be  dedudble 
from  them.  Similarly,  if  Aa  be  infinitely  small,  and  the  four  equations 
become  reducible  to  <f>=0,  f=^0,  d</> :  darzO,  df :  da:=by  as  before,  the 
two  contiguous  curves  may  have  an  intersection  in  a  simUar  case.  This 
is  precisely  what  happens  when  the  family  of  curves  is  that  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  given  surface,  for  if  0:=:O  and  dtfi :  da^O  be  the  two 
equations,  the  four  just  noted  are 

-t^.^^      d4>    n.       dyu       d^^    ^ 

of  which  the  second  and  third  are  the  same.  Consequently  the  three 
equations  ^=:0,  d^ :  (ia=:0,  d^ :  da'=0,  determine  the  values  of  jt,  y, 
and  z  at  an  intersection  of  two  consecutive  and  infinitely  near  character- 
istics. Form  two  equations  by  eliminating  a,  and  we  have  theequatiolis 
of  a  curve  which  passes  through  all  the  intersections  of  consecutive 
characteristics,  anci  which  may  be  called  the  connecting  curve  of  the 
characteristics  (the  French  call  it  the  ar^te  de  rebroussement).  Let 
the  connected  surfaces  be  a  family  of  planes,  having  for  Uieir  equation 

z^iz^dx+cfy—cfy  or  ^— 2ax— a"y+a*=:0. 

Eliminate  a  from  the  preceding,  and  — x — ay+a=:0,  .which  gives 
jc=r  JB* :  (1 — y)  for  the  connecting  surface.  The  connecting  curve  of  the 
characteristics  has  also  the  equation  — y-f  1=0,  or  is  cut  from  the 
connecting  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  xz  at  a  unit's  distance. 

A  developable  surface  is  one  which  can  be  developed  on  a  pkne  with- 
out any  such  alteration  of  parts  as  would  be  called  rumpling,  if  it  were  a 
thin  sheet  of  matter.  In  order  that  a  surface  may  be  developable,  it 
must  be  the  connecting  surface  of  a  family  of  planes,  so  as  to  admit  of 
that  mode  of  generation  which  we  express  by  calling  it  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  thin  plane  strips.  £ach  of  these  strips  may  then 
be  supposed  to  turn  round  the  line  in  which  it  joins  the  contiguous  strips 
until  all  are  in  the  same  plane.  The .  equation  of  a  family  of  planes 
being  z^or+^^^y+Y^a,  that  of  the  connecting  surface  (which  is 
developable)  is  obtained  by  eliminating  a  from  the  preceding,  and  from 
.»+4>'ay+Y^'a:=0.  This  gives  (page  246)  g  =  0p  and  r<— ^'ssO,  as 
partial  diff.  equ.  belonging  to  this  class  of  surfaces.  Cylinders  and 
cones  are  the  most  obvious  of  developable  surfaces. 

Given  0  (j7,  y,  «)=0,  the  equation  of  a  surface,  required  a  method  of 
finding  whether  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  upon  Uiat  surface.  Let 
y=aj?+a,  z=zbx+fi  be  the  equations  of  a  straight  line :  its  intersections 
with  the  siurface,  if  any,  are  found  by  finding  x  from  the  equation 
^(d7,  ar-ha«  6j?+/3)=:0.  So  many  real  values  of  x  as  this  equation 
gives,  so  many  distinct  intersections  are  there  of  the  straight  line  and 
surface.  But  if  a,  a*  b^  fi  can  be  so  assigned  that  the  preceding  shall  be 
thie  per  «e,  or  for  all  values  of  a?,  the  straight  line  everywhere  coincides 
with  the  surface. 

Example.  A  surfhce  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  minor  axis  (which  place  in  the  axis  of  z)  ;  can  a  straight  line 
be  drawn  upon  it?  (The  common  figure  of  a  dice-box  will  suflBciently 
well  represent  a  part  of  this  surface.)    Iiet  A  and  B  be  the  semi-axes : 
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when  the  revolving  hyperhola  is  in  the  plane  of  X2,  its  equation  i» 
b"  05^— a"  2*=  4*  B*,  and  the  equation  of  the  surface  is  b*  (r* + y*  )  — ^*  ^ 
=a'b*.  Let  x=:ajs  +  «,  y=^^+i9  he  thfi  equations  of  a  straii^ht  line : 
whence  the  intersections  of  this  line  and  the  surface  are  foand  from 

which  is  made  identical  hy  B«(a«+6«)=A«,aa+ 6)8=0,  and  B'Ca'+ZS*) 
ssA'B*.    These  are  equivalent  to  j 

/J=±Ba,     a=+B6,    (a«+6«)=^|.  I 

As  here  are  only  three  equations  with  four  quantities  to  determine,  an 
infinite  numher  of  straight  lines  can  be  drawn  on  this  surface.  Take 
any  point  whose  coordinates  are  Xi,  yt,  and  ^t,  on  the  surface,  then  if  the 
straight  line  be  required  to  pass  through  this  point,  we  have  x — Xi 
=sa(2— *,)  and  y— ^1=6(2 — z^  for  its  equations,  or  a=:<rj— a2|, 
fizsyi—'bzi.    Hence  we  find 

-  ^-    B-+2I   •     *-   B'+2;  '    ^-±B«^    «-+B6, 

and  the  two  first  equations  satisfy  a*+6'=A':B'.  Hence  two  sCiaigfat 
lines  can  be  drawn  through  each  point  of  the  surface.  Show  that  any 
straight  line  drawn  on  this  surface  is  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  througib 
the  origin,  making  an  angle  with  that  axis  which  is  the  same  for  all  the 
lines ;  and  thence  that  this  surface  of  revolution  is  the  surface  of  revoln* 
tion  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  straight  line  which  is  not  in  the  sttme 
plane  with  the  axis  of  2. 

Required  the  equation  of  a  surface  which  passes  through  any  number 
of  curves  whose  equations  are  Pt=0,  Qi=Oof  the  first;  Pt=:0,  Qi^O 
of  the  second,  &c.  Take  P  a  function  of  Pi,  Pt,  &c.,  which  vanishes 
with  any  one  of  them,  and  Q  a  similar  function  of  Q„  Qt,  &c.  Let 
/(P,  Q)  be  a  function  which  vanishes  when  1^  and  Q  both  vanish :  then 
/(P»Q)=0  is  the  equation  of  a  surface  which  satisfies  the  required 
conditions;  thus,  if  there  be  two  straight  lines,  d;c=a2-f  cb,  y=62+/'« 
and  x^a'z+a  and  y^b'z-^-fi'^  the  simplest  equation  of  a  surface  past- 
ing through  both,  is 

ifc(«-a2-a)(x-a'2— a')4-/(y-6«— y8)(y— 6'2— ^S^srO. 

I  have  entered  into  the  preceding  detail  on  the  generation  of  surfaces 
that  the  student  may,  previously  to  studying  the  common  theorems  of 
the  differential  calculus  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  a  wider  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  generation  of  surfaces  can  be  carried,  thso 
can  be  gained  from  the  consideration  of  the  few  which  occur  in  ele- 
mentary geometry.* 

^  At  the  tame  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  now  teaching  loUd 
geometry  by  the  diflerential  ealeulun,  but  illustrating  the  differential  caleoiiie  bf 
geometiT.  The  student  who  findt  that  his  notiona  of  solid  space  are  not  suflSdently 
practised,  should  make  himself  master  of  the  QimititrU  Dtwaipiivt  of  Moagey  one 
of  the  most  clear  and  elegant  of  elementary  works.  The  synthetical  part  of  the 
Eiemenia  de  Gtomhrie  h  irmM  dimemnotUf  Pans,  181 7,  by  Hachette,  mi^ht  also  be 
studied  with  advantage.  Lest  the  student  should  imagine  that  any  other  work  on 
deecriptive  geometiy  would  answer  the  purpose,  he  should  understand  that  it  is  the 
pecnliar  simplicity  of  the  style  of  Monge>  and  the  general  ideas  which  sis  girenos 
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"  The  coordinate  planes*  divide  all  space  into  eight  compartments,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  signs  of  the  coordinates  of  points  in  them. 
Naming  the  coordinates  in  the  order  jt,  y,  2,  and  choosing  one  com- 
partment in  which  the  coordinates  are  to  be  positive,  and  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  positive  revolution  round  the  axis  of  2,  we  nave  what  we 

may  call  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  com- 
partments above,  and  the  same  below,  the  plane  of 
^Y    3cy.    Ine  student  should  remember  to  attach  the 
idea  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  to  the  order 

y^      of  signs  +-I-,  — +  , 9  Jmd  -| —  in  the  two 

\    first  places,  and  those  of  above  and  below  to  the 

^     signs  -4-  and  —  in  the  third  place.    Thus 

S(      should  immediately  suggest  the  third  compartment 

^  below,  and  — h+  the  second  above;  and  so  on. 

Let  a   straight  line   (r)   passing  through  the 

origin  make  with  the  positive  sides  of  the  'three 

axes  in  the  positive  directions  of  revolution,  the 

angles  r  j=:a,  ry=)S,  and  rz=7.  Then  the  equations  of  the  straight 
line  may  be  rqiresented  by  any  two  out  of  the  three 


X 


y        ^         ^     y      ^  , 

I'         —         />  sz         ,  or  —"•  —  1    s^      5 
^cos  acospcosy         a        0        c 

where  ff,  6,  c  are  any  quantities  proportional  to  the  three  cosines.  The 
Bigns  of  a,  6,  c  as  they  stand,  and  when  all  are  changed,  show  the  com- 
partments through  which  the  straight  line  runs.  Thus  jr:  3=^:— 4 
=2 :  -—6  are  the  equations  of  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin 
into  the  compartments  H — —  and  —  +  -i-,  or  the  fourth  below  and  the 
second  above.  The  equation  of  a  plane  being  Ax-hB2(+Cz+H=0, 
the  signs  of  A :  H,  B :  H,  and  C :  H,  changed,  show  the  compartment 
out  of  which  the  plane  cuts  a  pyramid:  thus  3x— 2y— 7-r— 1  cuts  a 
pyramid  out  of  — h  +  of  ^^  second  above.     And  this  plane  has  a  por* 

tion  in  every  compartment  except  H ,  or  the  fourth  below.    But  if 

a  plane  pass  through  the  origin,  it  then  appears  in  six  compartments 
only,  those  out  of  which  parallels  to  it  might  cut  pyramids  being  vacant. 

Thus  Bx — 2y — 7«=0  appears  in  every  compartment  except  H 

and  — I-  -f .  The  angles  of  a  plane  with  the  coordinate  planes  are  those 
made  by  a  perpendiailar  through  the  origin  with  the  remaining  axes : 
Thus  the  angle  of  the  planes  P  and  jy  is  that  which  the  line  p,  perpen- 
dicular to  P  through  the  origin,  makes  with  the  axis  of  2,  And 
A«+By-hCz+Hs=0  being  the  equation  of  a  plane,  those  of  the 
perpendicular  through  the  origin  are  x :  A=y :  B=:z :  C. 

An  equation  in  which  one  coordinate,  say  z,  does  not  appear,  or 
4^('»y)=^0»  i*  the  equation  of  a  cylinder  described  on  the  curve 
0  (x,y)=0  in  the  plane  of  xy,  by  a  line  moving  parallel  to  the  axis  of  2. 
It  is  only  when  we  tacitly  suppose  zszO  that  this  equation  belongs 
to  the  curve  just  mentioned.  In  this  last  case  0(ar,y)^O  may  be 
called  restricted. 

Required  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  of  the  suHace  ^  (x,  y,  z) 

the  principal  propertiet  of  tolid  space  ^hich  are  recommendeil  to  His  attention ;  and 
not  merely  the  procetset  of  deicriptive  geometry,  though  these  are  very  useiul. 

*  The  student  is  here  supposed  to  have  rvad  pp.  197 — V60  of  the  treatise  on 
Atgttrmctii  Oeometrj. 
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=0,  vhicH  gives  z=:0  (j?,  y).  By  deftnition,  the  tangent  plane  is  that 
bjstween  which  and  the  surface  no  other  plane  can  be  drawn.  Let 
(jr,  y,  z)  be  the  point  of  contact,  and  let  £,  i},  Z  be  the  coordinates  of  an 
arbitrary  point  in  the  plane.  Let  a  new  point  be  taken,  of  which  the 
horizontal*  coordinates  are  a;+^i  y+Ay,  and  let  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  plane  be  {— af=:A({— j:)+B  (ij— y).  Pence  the  vertical 
coordinate  on  the  tangent  plane  is  found  from  ( — z=:AAx+BAy,  when 
the  horizontal  coordinates  are  x-f  A^  and  y+Ay;  while  the  vertical 
coordinate  of  the  surface  for  the  same  point  is  z-|~P^+9^y+i  {K^')' 
+2«  Ar  Ay + <  (Ay)'  \ + &c.  (pages  163  ^nd  388).  If,  then,  we  aBsume 
the  deflection  as  positive  when  the  coordinate  of  the  surface  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  tangent  plane,  we  have  for  the  deflection 

(p-A)Ar+(g-B)Ay+J{r(Ar)«+2^ArAy+/(Ay)«}+.,.. 

Let  'the  line  which  joins  the  point  x,  y  and  x + Ar,  y  -f  Ay,  make  an 
angle  €  with  the  axis  of  ut,  and  let  Ax  and  Ay  diminish  so  as  not  to  alter 
this  direction.    Then  Ay= Ar.tan  C,  and  the  preceding  becomes 

{(p— A)+(g-B)tane}Ar+{r+2«tane+<tan*6}^^2^^+ 


If  p  differ  from  A,  and  q  from  B,  one  or  both,  this  deflection  has 
always  a  finite  ratio  to  Ao:,  which  has  for  a  limit  the  ratio  ofp — A 
+(9^-B)  tan  £  to  1,  except  only  in  the  case  in  which  Ay  and  Ax  are  bo 
taken  that  tan  6= —(p— A):  (9— B),  in  which  case  the  deflection 
diminishes  without  limit  as  compared  with  Ar.  Conseauently,  there  is 
one  direction  in  which  the  plane  deflects  less  from  the  surface  than  in  any 
other.     But  if  27= A  and  9=B,^or  if  the  plane  have  the  equation 

f.z=:p(£-x)+9(i,-y) (T), 

the  deflection  has  to  Ar  the  ratio  of  )^(r+2s  tan  €+t  tan'  Q  Ax+  .  • . . 
to  1,  which  ratio  always  diminishes  without  limit.  Hence  the  deflection 
of  this  plane  (T)  always  becomes  less  than  that  of  any  other  plane  (P) 
in  whatever  direction  we  proceed,  except  only  for  one  direction  ia  each 
plane  (P).  But  we  shall  now  show  that  all  these  isolated  directions, 
one  in  each,  plane  (P),  are  no  other  than  those  indicated  by  the  lines  in 
which  the  planes  (P)  cut  the  plane  (T). 

The  two  equations  i*—  2= A  (£— -j:)+B  (j?— y)  and  ??  — ystan  6  Cl-x) 
jointly  belong  to  a  straight  line,  which,  lying  entirely  in  the  plane  which 
has  the  first  equation,  is  projected  upon  the  plane  of  xy  into  a  line  pass- 
ing through  the  point  (a?,  y),  and  making  an  angle  6  with  the  axis  of  x. 
If  we  assume  tan  6=— (p  —  A) :  (q  -  B),  and  if  we  eliminate  one  of  the 
two  A  and  B  from  the  equations,  say  A,  we  obtain  an  equation  belonging 
to  a  surface  which  contains  all  the  .lines  in  question  Aat  can  be  drawn 
upon  all  planes  whose  equations  only  differ  in  their  values  of  A.  But 
it  so  happens  that  in  eliminating  A  we  eliminate  B  also,  and  obtain  the 
equation  T.  For  the  second  equation  becomes  (p— A)  (£ — x) 
+  (g-B)(ij-y)=0,  or  A(f-x)+B(i,-y)=p(f-j)+o(,,-y), 
which,  with  the  first  equation,  gives  f — 2=:p  (£ — x) + g  (ij  —  yj.  Con- 
sequently, the  plane  (T)  has  a  deflection  from  the  surface  less  Uian  that 
of  any  other  plane  drawn  through  (x,  y,  2),  in  every  direction  but  one. 

•  From  ths  usual  manner  in  which  diagramt  ax«  drawn,  it  will  beJcQafeoMnt  to 
call  X  and  y  the  horiiontml  coordinates,  and  z  the  ?ertical  coordinates* 
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namely,  that  of  the  line  in  which  the  two  planes  coincide.  Hence 
no  plane  can  he  drawn  hetween  this  tangent  plane  and  the  8uriiBu:e. 

If  <>(jr,^,z)=c  he  the  equation  of  the  surface,  we  find,  as  in 
page  352, 

^^dz         rf*  dif       ^^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^ 
^'^dx"     dx'dz*  ^^dy"^     dy'dz* 

which  will  transform  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  into 

d^  ^    d^      ,  d<b  ^     d^        d^      .  d^ 

which  (as  in  page  352)  if  0  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  «*,  y,  and  «, 
has  nc  for  its  second  side,  n  being  the  degree  of  the  function.  All  the 
considerations  used  in  the  page  just  cited  apply  here. 

The  equations  of  the  normal,  or  perpendicular  to  the  t^gen^  plane 
through  the  point  of  contact,  are  either 

or  any  two  of  the  three 

The  line  of  greatest  declivity  (ligne  de  la  plus  grande  petite)  with 
respect  to  (xy)  is  that  drawn  in  the  tangent  plane  from  the  point  of 
contact  perpendicular  to  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  plane  and  {xy). 
Its  projection  on  the  plane  of  jy  is  therefore  perpendicular  to  that 
intersection.  Now,  making  C:=:0,  we  haye  for  the  equation  of  the 
intersection 

— z=p  (5— jp)  +  q  (i?— y), 

and  the  equation  of  a  perpendicular  to  this,  drawn  through  the  point 
^"'^^•'^  d*  d^ 

This,  and  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane,  are  the  equations  of  the 
line  of  greatest  declivity  to  the  plane  of  xy.  The  projection  of  this  line 
on  (jy)  is  also  that  of  the  normal. 

Let  the  surface  be  an  ellipsoid,  and  let  A,  B,  C  be  the  reciprocals  of 
the  squares  of  its  principal  semidiameters,  the  lines  of  these  semi- 
diameters  being  the  axes  of  coordinates.  Then  the  equation  of  the 
surface  is  Aj^+B/+Cz'=:1,  that  of  the  tangent  plane  and  those  of 
the  normal  are 

A  curve  is  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces ;  and  its  tanjcent  line  at 
any  one  point  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  tangent  planes  of  the  two 
surfaces.  If,  as  is  most  common,  the  curve  be  assigned  by  its  projections 
on  two  of  the  coordinate  planes  {zx  and  yx) ;  that  is,  ity^zax  and  z=fix 
be  the  equations  of  the  cylinders  of  projection,  we  find  for  the  equations 
of  the  tangent  planes,  derived  from  y— aa:=0,  «— ^a:=0. 
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which  equations  are  jointly  those  of  the  tangent  required ;  severally,  «nd 
restricted  to  the  planes  of  the  coordinates  they  include,  they  Are  the 
equations  of  the  tangents  of  Vie  prqjeclions,  which  are  therefore  the 
projections  of  the  tangent 

A  curve  has  an  infinite  numher  of  normals,  or  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent,  which  all  lie  in  a  plane  called  the  normal  plane,  Ag^ain,  of 
all  the  planes  which  can  he  drawn  through  a  point  of  a  curve,  there  may 
he  (generally  is)  one  which  is  closer  to  the  curve  than  any  of  the  others : 
this  is  called  the  osculating  plane.  Previously  to  considering  these,  it 
will  he  desirable  to  treat  the  subject  of  curve  lines  generally  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  refer  to  projections  on  two  coordinate  planes  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  third. 

Let  v  be  a  variable,  of  which  ar,  y,  and  z  are  severally  functions,  so 
that  x=ix^  y=^«»  z='m  where  x,  is  an  abbreviation  of  '*  the  function 
of  V  which  X  is."  Hence,  by  elimination  of  v,  two  equations  between  x, 
^,  and  2  may  be  obtained  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  each  pair 
contains  the  equations  of  a  pair  of  surfaces,  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  same  curve.  And  j/,  jr',  &c,  mean  diff.  co.,  taken  with  reference  to 
V ;  and  dy :  ctx,  as  obtained  after  elimination  of  v  from  the  first  and 
second  equation  above  written,  is  the  same  as  dy  :  dv-i-dx :  ifr,  &c«  The 
equations  of  the  tangent  of  the  curve  above  mentioned  may  then  be 
r^uced  to  any  two  of  the  three 

«-x)4;=(,-,)4j=(f-0:|; 

whence  the  equation  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  line  pasaiDg 
through  the  point  of  contact,  or  of  the  normal  plane,  ia 

(j.^)^+(,_,)|+(f>,)|=0 (N). 

From  this  supposition  we  can  easily  pass  to  either  of  the  mo^  limited 
ones.  Thus,  if  y  and  i  be  expressed  in  terms  of  jr,  we  have  oss:r  and 
dxidv^lf  whence  the  equation  of  the  normal  plane  ia 

Let  a  plane  be  drawn  through  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  of  a  curve,  having 
the  equation  P({-«)+Q(i|-y)+R(f— 2)=0,  and  let  ua  consider 
the  deflection  from  this  plane,  m  a  direction  parallel  to  the  linei|=a£, 
fs6f,  and  at  the  point  of  the  curve  whose  coordinates  are  x4Ax, 
y+Ay^  z+^z.  The  equations  of  the  line  on  which  the  deflection  ia 
measured  are  then 

and  the   intersection   of   the  line  and  plane,   (PAx+QAy-f  RAz) : 
(P+Qa+R6)  being  V,  is  made  at  the  points  whose  coordinates  aie 

fj=:x+Ar-V,    i?»=y+Ay-aV,     fi=x+A2-*V.  •; 

Now  the  coordinates  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  deflection  are  d,  ifu 
ft,  on  the  plane,  and  x+Ax,  &c.  on  the  curve:  whence  the  length  <tf 
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the  deflection  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  d  —  (x-f  A  j), 
&c.y  or 

VVO +«•+*•)»  or  V(l +«•+&")  ■(P^+QAy+ RAO :  (P+Qa+RA). 

To  make  the  plane  osculate,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  the  curve,  we  must 
make  Pilr+QAy-f  RAs  depend  upon  the  highest  possible  powers  of 
small  quantities.  Let  the  increments  arise  from  v  receiving  the  incre- 
ment h;  whence  Axs:tj/A+i<z''A*+ .  • . .,  &c.  Make  the  coefficients 
of  A  and  A«  vanish,  or  let  P4'+Qy'  +  Rj/=0,  Py'+^'+R2"=0, 
which  requires  that  P,  Q,  and  R  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  y  V — 2fy'\ 
x'j/'-^yr',  and  ay—j/j".     Consequently  the  plane 

(y'^''-/y'')(£-r)+(;.V-x'z'0(i?-y)  + W-y'x'0:«-O=0. ...  (0) 

is  so  placed  that  all  deflections  from  the  curve,  in  whatever  direction 
measured,  depend  upon  the  third  power  of  A,  while  in  every  other  plane 
the  same  deflection  depends  upon  the  second  or  the  first  power  of  A. 
This  plane,  then,  is  closer  than  any  other  to  the  curve,  and  is  the  oscu- 
lating plane. 

Those  planes  in  which  the  deflection  depends  on  the  second  power  of 
A  have  Pr +Qy'+R^=0:  show  that  this  condition  is  satisfied  by  all 
planes  which  pass  through  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the  point 
(j:,y,2).  These  might  be  supposed  (as  passing  through  the  closest 
Une)  to  be  closer  than  other  planes ;  and  the  preceding  shows  that  such 
is  the  case. 

If  the  line  on  which  deflection  is  measured  be  taken  perpendicular  to 
the  osculating  plane,  we  have  for  the  parallel  to  it  drawn  through  the 
origin,  £:x^=ij:y;^=f :  2^^,  where  P=«//=y'«"— ^y,  Ac.  Hence 
o=y44 :  JP/p  b=Zf, :  x^,  and  substitution  in  V^(l +a»+i?)  gives 


A» 


(*//  ^'+yHy'"+^M  ^"0 :  V  (V+y/;+ V) 


for  the  first  term  of  the  deflection. 

A  plane  passing  through  a  given  point  (j',y,x),  and  having  the 
equation  P(f— aF)+Q(i/— y)-f  R(f— ^)=0,  maybe  called  the  plane 
(P,Q,R).  Hence  the  normal  plane  is  (x^^i/yZ^  and  the  osculating 
plane  is  (x^^,  y,,^  x,,) :  and  these  two  planes  are  perpendicular,  since 
'^x,^+^y,f-\-2'Zff=zO.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane, 
drawn  tmough  the  point  of  contact,  is  in  the  normal  plane,  and  has  for 
its  equations ((—f)  ja?^/= (1?— y) : y^^^ii — •) :  «^/.,  The  accompanying 
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diagram  representa  the  axes  of  a*,  y,  and  s,  P  a  point  in  the  curve,  PQ 
an  arc  of  the  same,  FT  the  tangent  at  P,  VK  the  osculating  planc^  VL 
the  normal  plane,  PV  and  PW  normals  in  and  perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane :  there  is  also  seen  a  small  portion  of  the  projection  of 
the  curve  on  its  osculating  plane  hy  lines  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

I  now  proceed  to  some  results  of  the  preceding  formule. 

Every  curve  has  two  remarkahle  developahle  surfaces  connected 
with  it :  the  first,  or  osctUating  surface^  is  the  connecting  surface  of 
aU  its  osculating  planes  (page  402) ;  the  secondi  or  polar  mirface^ 
is  the  connecting  surface  of  all  its  normal  planes.  If  we  differentiate 
(0)  with  respect  to  v  only,  we  obtain,  remembering  that  ir^x^^+Ac 
=0,  the  equation 

and  (0)  and  0')  are  jointly  the  equations  of  the  characteristic  of  the 
connecting  surface  required :  and  the  equation  of  this  connecting  suxfiice 
is  found  by  eliminating  v  between  O  and  0'.  But  it  can  be  more  simply 
found;  for  if  (£ — x):3^=S,  (i?— y):y'=H,  (f— -r):r'=Z,  we  may 
reduce  (0)  and  (CK)  to 

(H-Z)yVjr"  +(Z-«);rVy"  +(IS!-H)af^z^  ssO 
(H - Z)  y';5y"+ (Z-X)  zfjfy'"  +  (« -H)  «'y'2'"=:0  ; 

which  can  be  satisfied  by  X=H=Z,  the  equations  of  the  tangent^  and 
of  course  by  nothing  else,*  as  two  planes  cannot  meet  in  more  than  a 
straight  line.  Consequently  the  tangent  of  the  curve  is  the  intersection 
of  two  infinitely  near  osculating  planes  ;  and  the  connecting  surface  of 
the  osculating  planes  is  that  which  contains  all  the  tangents  of  the  curve. 
Eliminate  r,  then,  from  (J — <r):a/=(ij— y)  :y'=:(f — «):«',  and  its 
equation  is  found. 

Take  (N),  the  equation  of  the  normal,  and  differentiate  with  respect 
to  t;.     We  have,  then, 

^'  (f -^)+y"  (i-y)+«"(4:  -«)  -«^-y'*-2''=o (NO. 

Then  (N)  and  (N^  &re  jointly  the  equations  of  the  straight  line  in 
which  two  infinitely  near  normal  planes  intersect  This  line,  which  is 
called  the  polar  line  of  the  point  (x,  y,  2),  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
surface  connecting  all  the  normal  planes.  And  this  polar  line  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  osculating  plane :  for  (N)  has  been  shown  to  be  so» 
and  (N')  is  so,  because  J:"»r,^  Hhy'y.^ +-"*;/= 0  :  whence  the  intersection 
of  (N)  and  (N^)  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  normal  plane.  And  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  osculating  plane  and  the  polar  line  is  found 
by  assuming  the  joint  existence  of  (O),  (N),  and  (N')«  which  gives 
(making  j'^+y^-f  «'*=»^,  for  £— j,  f  — *,  and  »j— y,  three  fractions, 
whose  numerators  are  y*  (/y^^—y'«y,),  /"  (^J?;/— ^'y^/),  /■  (jt's^,  -  s'j^), 
and  whose  common  denominator  is  J?i,'4-y//"+aj^/.  The  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  fractions,  or  the  distance  from  the  point 
(jr,y,  z)  to  the  intersection  of  its  polar  line  and  osculating  plane,  ii 
''*•  V  ('//"*" y//* +*'/*)•  This,  as  we  shall  now  show,  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve.  Let  the  closest  circle  which  can  be  drawn  to 
the  curve  at  the  point  {xyy^z)  have  its  centre  in  the  plane  A  ((—x*) 

^  Let  the  student  find  a  more  elgebraiad.demonitration  of  this, 
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H-B  (17 — y)+C(C — z)=!0,  and  let  the  coordinates  of  that  centre  be  a, 
hy  c,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  r.  Consequently  that  circle  is  the 
intersection  of  the  plsne  (A^B, G),  and  the  sphere  (J— a)*+(j?—y)* 
-h(f  — 2)*=r*.  Differentiate  each  equation  twice  with  respect  to  f ,  a 
^variable  in  terms  of  which  (,  17,  and  {  are  supposed  to  be  expressed,  and 
then  express  the  conditions  that  (A,  B,  C)  is  to  pass  through  the  point 
(0,6,0),  and  the  sphere  through  the  point  (jr,^,z).  And  so  to  place 
the  plane  and  sphere,  these  conditions  subsisting,  that  there  may  be  a 
complete  contact  of  the  second  order  between  the  circle  and  curve,  make 
4'=:*',  &c.  f"=:j/',  &c.,  (page  849).    We  have,  then,  six  equations  : 

A{'+Bij'+Cf'=:0,    Aj"+BV'+Cr=0,  true  when  {'rs*',  &c, 

(5— a)  r  +  (ij— 6)  V  +  (f — c)  f '  =0  1  true  when  {= jr, 

(f -a)  r+(i?  -6)  V'+(f-0  f"+{'"+i/'+f'"=OJ       {'=^'»  &c. 

A({-a:)+B  (1?— y)+C(f— «)=0.  true  when  {=a,  &c. 

(£-«)•+ (i;-6)"+(f-c)»=r»,  true  when  £=j?,  &c. 

Now  the  first  two  equations,  as  altered,  are  precisely  those  which  fix 
the  plane  of  the  circle  in  the  osculating  plane ;  the  next  three  determine 
a,  6,  and  c  to  be  nothing  but  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  which  the 
polar  line  of  (x,  y^  z)  cuts  its  osculating  plane ;  and  tne  sixth  gives  for  r 
the  value  above  obtained  for  the  distance  of  that  point  from  (<r,  y^  z). 

Now  let  X,  Y,  and  Z  be  the  coordinates  of  that  point  in  the  oscu* 
lating  plane  which  is  the  centre  of  curvature  (just  denoted  by  a,  6,  and  c) : 
we  have,  then,  X,Y,  and  Z  expressed  in  terms  of  a;,  y^  and  z,  or  of  v.  If  v 
be  eliminated,  we  have  the  equations  of  a  curve  passing  through  all  the 
ceptres  of  curvature,  which  we  might  suppose  to  be  a  connecting  curve 
of  all  the  normals  drawn  perpendicular  to  tangents  in  osculatbg  planes, 
these  lines  being  the  directions  of  the  radii  of  curvature.  Such  is  not 
the  case :  for  since  two  infinitely  near  osculating  planes  do  not  meet 
except  in  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  the  two  centres  of  curvature  laid  down 
on  normals  drawn  in  these  osculating  planes,  do  not  necessarily  approxi- 
mate to  intersection  at  the  centres  of  curvature.  This  point,  however 
will  require  the  following  elucidations. 

The  plane  Aj?+By +Cz=:lI  has  for  its  perpendicular  from  the  origin 
the  line  «r :  A=y :  B=z :  C,  meeting  it  in  the  points  whose  coordinates 
have  numerators  AH,  BH,  CH,  and  common  denominator  AJ+B'+C 
tlence  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  origin  is 
H  :,y  (A*+B*+C*),  and  if  H  be  changed  into  Hi,  giving  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  former,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  two  planes  is 
(H— H,)  :  V  (A"+B«+C*).  Again,  if  x :  P=ry :  Q=« :  R  be  the  equa- 
tions of  a  line  parallel  to  the  first  plane,  it  follows  that  AP-f-BQ-hCR=0. 
If,  then,  there  be  two  straight  lines, 

P    "    Q    "^   R    • .      P,     "    Qi    ""  R»    ' 

a  plane  (A,  B,  C)  parallel  to  both  is  found  by  takingTthe  proportions 
of  A,  B,  C  from  the  equations  AP+BQ+CR=0,  AP»-hBQi4-CR|=0. 
But  if  this  plane  be  to  pass  through  the  first  of  the  lines,  it  must  take 
the  form  A(j?— p)+B(y — 9)-hC(z— r)=0;  and  if  it  pass  through 
the  second,  it  takes  the  form  A(.r--pi)+B  (y— 5i)+C(«— ri)=0. 
Hence  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  two  parallel  planes  drawn 
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through  the  given  straight  lines,  that  is,  the  shortest  distance  between 
the  two  lines,  is 

and  the  equations  for  determining  the  proportions  of  A,  B,  and  C  are 
satisfied  hy 

A=QRi-RQ»,    B=RP»-PR„    C=PQ|-QP», 

which  must  be  substituted  in  the  preceding. 

Two  lines  are  said  ultimately  to  intersect  when  the  shortest  distance 
between  them  diminishes  without  limit  as  compared  with  the  line  to  the 
diminution  of  which  the  appropinquation  of  the  straight  lines  is 
owing.  Thus  if  we  take  two  tangents  to  a  curve,  at  the  points  (x,  y,  r), 
(x'\-dx^  y+dyy  2+dx),  the  equations  of  these  tangents  are  made  by 
equating  (f— x)::r',  &c.  with  each  other,  and  (f— jr—rfjr)  :  (x' +€£«'), 
&c.  with  each  other.  For  dx,  daf^  &c.  write  j/do,  sf'dv^  &c.,  and  we 
have,  for  comparison  with  the  preceding  equations, 

p=x+x^dv^    pi='9    P=2'+4/'dt;,    Pi=a/ 

r=zz+:ifdVt     ^i=^,     R=5/+r'yr,     Ri=/; 

and  substitution  will  show  that  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two 

infinitely  near  tangents  is  —  (X;/a:'+yi,y'+«^,«0^»jV(^//*+y//+*/f*)» 
which  is  =0.  This  means  that  if  we  had  written  ^x  for  dx^  and  used 
the  expansion  of  Ajp,  &c,  we  should  have  found  for  the  preceding  shortest 
distance  a  quantity  depending  only  on  squares  and  higher  powers  of  Ad* 
The  locus  of  all  the  centres  of  circular  curvature  is  not  made  by  the 
perpetual  iTUersection  of  normals  infinitely  near,  drawn  in  the  osculstiiig 
planes  j  so  that  this  locus  is  not  an  evolute  to  the  curve.  Let  us  now 
further  consider  the  polar  surface,  made  by  eliminating  v  from  the 
two  equations  of  the  polar  line,  the  intersection  of  two  normal  planes. 
These  equations  are 

j'Cf— *)+&c.=0  (N);    j^(?— *)+&c.=r«*+y'"+x'*=*«  (NQ. 

^  If  we  now  differentiate  each  of  these  with  respect  to  v,  reasoning  as 
in  page  403,  we  find  only  one  more  new  equation,  and  the  three  jointly 
belong  to  the  intersection  of  two  infinitely  near  polar  lines,  or  a 
point  of  the  connecting  curve  of  the  polar  lines.    This  new  equation  is  ^ 

;  x"'  ({— *)+&c.=3*'«"+3y'/+8;r'5"=3/«"    (N"). 

Solving  these  three  equations,  we  find  for  ( — x,  iy— y,  and  ( — s,  three 
fractions  having  the  numerators  3«/^j'«"-- x'^^^,  3y^/«"— y*^,/", 
SZff/s'^—z'ffi^t  and  the  common  denominator  */|X^'+y//y^+r//«'''> 
where 

,'«=y'^"-«'y^.    y',,s=s'y"-*'*«',     2'^=:yy"'-y'x*'. 

•  If  we  take  «,  or  the  arc  of  the  curve,  for  v,  we  find  for  ^{(( — <)* 
+  (.n~yy+ii — ')'}>  considered  independently  of  ^sign,  the  foUowing 
expretrion,  (tf  being  s:l,  and  ^=0),  , 


.-H 
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The  preceding  equations  (N),  (N'))  &nd  (N'^)  are  such  as  would  be 

derived  from  the  equation  of  a  sphere,  ({—«)*+(»?— 6)*+ (f-c)*=r*, 

by  three  differentiations  with  respect  to  the  common  variable  contained 

in   f»  i|»  (%  if  ^^^^  differentiation  we  made  <r=(,  ^=if!j  &c.     The 

only  difference  then  would  be,  that  where  we  had  £,  17,  and  f  we  should 

now  have  a,  6,  and  c.    That  is  to  say,  £,  1;,  and  {f,  as  last  found,  are  the 

coordinates  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  which  passes  through  the  point 

(•v»  y»  -^^  f  Ai^d  has  with  the  curye  at  that  point  a  contact  of  the  third  order. 

Or  if  such  a  sphere  be  drawn,  the  curve  runs  so  near  its  surface  before 

and  after  contact  that  the  deflection  of  the  eurve  from  the  surface  has 

always  a  finite  ratio  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  departure  from  the  point 

of  contact. 

The  connecting  curve  of  all  the  polar  lines  is  then  the  locus  of  all  the 
centres  of  spherical  curvaiure :  it  is  not  an  evolute  of  the  given  curve, 
because  all  its  tangents  are  on  the  polar  surface.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  two  flexures  from  which  a  curve  of  double 
curvature  derives  its  name. 

If  we  begin  with  a  straight  line,  we  have  a  line  whose  osculating 

surface  is  indeterminate,  since  an  infinite  number  of  planes  can  pass 

through  it :  and  all  its  consecutive  normal  planes  are  parallel  and  make 

no  angle.    Turn  the  straight  line  into  a  plane  curve,  and  its  osculating 

planes  are  all  in  one  plane,  which  is  the  osculating  surface.     But  the 

normal  planes  make  angles  depending  on  the  flexure  of  the  different 

points ;  these  infinitely  small  angles  it  has  been  customarvto  call  angles 

€f  contingeTice,    The  normal  planes  being  all  perpenaicular  to  the 

■mgle   osculating  plane,  the  polar  lines  are  the  same,  and  the  polar 

Burface  is  cylindncal,  having  the  evolute  for  a  base.     Now  let  the  curve 

become  one  which  is  not  all  in  one  plane,  and  the  successive  osculating 

planes  make  infinitely  small  angles  which  may  be  called  angles  of 

Jiantre,    The  two  planes  (A,B,  C)  and  (Ai,  Bi,Gi)  make  an  angle, 

the  cosine  of  which  is  (AAt+BB|+CCt)  divided  by  the  product  of 

V(A*+B*+C*)   and  V(A;+Bt+C!)>    or  the   (sine)'    of  which    is 

(ABj— BA,)«+ (BCi— CBi)«+ (CAi  -  ACi)«  divided  by  the  square  of  the 

preceding  denominator.     Hence,  if  9  be  the  infinitely  small  angle  made 

by  (A,  B,  C)  and  (A+dA,  B+rfB,  C+c/C),  we  have 

0"={(A<iB-BdA)«+(BdC— CdAy+(CdA-AdC)*} :  (A«+B'+C»)'. 

If  we  apply  this  to  two  consecutive  normal  planes,  in  which  A=j^, 
dK^^J'do^  &C.,  we  find  for  the  angle  of  contingence  dvj^x^^+yj 
-f  Zi/)  :  y ;  and  if  the  arc  d«  or  ^dv  be  taken  to  subtend  this  angle,  we 
have  y^:y(x^'+&c.)  for  the  requisite  radius,  which  is  precisely  the 
radius  of  circular  curvature  above  determined.  But  if  we.  consider  two 
successive  osculating  planes,  in  which  A=sx^  dk^afudvy  &c.,  we  have 
for  the  angle  of  flexure 

or  * V(^+y''+-") .  ('//  «'"+y,;y'"+^./«'") :  (V+y/;+ V) ; 

the  first  two  factors  of  which  being  =:d*,  we  have  (*//+y//*+«//') : 
(^/i*"'+y//y"'+«y/*"0  for  what  we  may  call  the  radius  of  flexure. 

We  have  not  yet  found  an  evolute  of  the  curve,  or  a  second  curve 
^hoBC  tangents  are  normals  of  the  first.  The  two  loci  of  circular  and 
spherical  curvature  are  not  of  this  character.    If  any  evolutes  exist  they 
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mu8t  lie  on  the  polar  surface,  and  not  elaewhere,  for  all  normals  lie  in 
normal  planes,  whence  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  normals  msal 
lie  in  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  normal  planes,  or  on  a  polar 
line ;  that  is,  on  the  polar  surface.  And  we  can  ^obviously  make  an 
infinite  number  of  evolutes  on  the  polar  surface :  thus,  let  P»  Q>  R)  S 
be  consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  infinitely  near,  through  wliidi  draw 


normal  planes  giving  14V  part  of  the  polar  surface :  join  P  with  any 
point  1  of  its  polar  line,  draw  Ql  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  succ^eeding 
polar  line  in  2,  and  so  on.     We  have  then  as  many  small  arcs  of  an 
evolute,  1,  2,  3, 4,  as  we  can  take  points  in  the  first  polar  line  to  join 
with  P.     Or,  through  every  point  of  the  polar  surface  one  evolute  paasesy 
and  only  one.    The  question  of  finding  an  evolute  is,  therefore,  reduced 
to  that  of  drawing  a  curve  on  the  polar  surface,  whose  tangent  shall  always 
pass  through  the  given  curve.     But  since  every  tangent  plane  of  the 
polar  surface  cuts  the  curve  somewhere,  one  condition  is  satisfied  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  curve  lying  on  the  polar  surface«  which  makes 
its  tangent  lie  in  a  plane  cutting  the  curve.     If  one  only  of  the  equationa 
of  this  tangent  be  then  that  of  a  line  passing  through  the  curve  another 
condition  is  satisfied;  and  but  two  are  necessary.     As,  however^  this 
reasoning  (which  is  that  of  Monge)  may  be  rather  too  refined,  we  will 
suppose  the  evolute  drawn,  and  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  it  expressed 
in  terms  of  o,  the  same  variable  as  that  in  which  the  coordinates  of  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  curve  are  expressed.     Let  X,  Y,  and  Z  be 
the  coordinates  of  an  arbitrary  point  in  the  tangent  of  the  evolute,  whenob 
(X-0  :  £'=(Y— »j)  :  i/=(Z-f )  :  f'  arc  the  equations  of  the  tangent: 
which  being  to  pass  through  the  point  (x,  y,  ;c)  of  the  curve,  we  have 
(jp— f )  :  ?=  (y —I?)  :»?=(-  —  O  •  f '•     But  since  the  point  (£,  ?y,  f)  is  on 
the  polar  line  of  ( x,  y,  ar),  we  have  (5— j:)/+&c.=:0,  (f— *)  jr"+. . .. 
=f  ,  so  that  we  have  four  equations  between  (,  17,  C»  fti^d  v,  which  t^ 
can  immediately  show  to  be  reducible  to  three.    For  if  we  differentiate 
the  equation  of  the  normal  plane  generally,  or  pass  to  a  point  of  a  con- 
tiguous normal  plane  without  considering  whether  (£,  17, 0  is  on  the 
polar  line  or  not,  we  have 

«'x'+Vy'+i'«'+(£-T)j/'+(n-y)y''+(f-;r)*"-*«=0; 

or,  if  the  point  be  on  the  polar  surface  during  the  differentiation, 
{' j/+if'y'+f'*'=0-  This  is  true  whether  the  line  drawn  on  the  polar 
surface  pass  through  the  curve  or  not,  so  is  ((  — x)  a^+(9^y)y' 
+  (( — 2)  2'=:0.  But  these  last  two  equations  with  the  equations  to  the 
tangent  of  the  evolute  at  («,  y,  2)  are  not  four  distinct  equations^  but 
only  three^  for  the  latter  equations  with^({— j)  a/-|-&c.=:0  give 
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«-jr)y+^(j:-Oy'+|-'(*-5)*'=0,    or   a/{'+y',y'+2'r=0. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  equations  (N)  and  (N')*  and  one  of  the  equations 
of  the  tangent,  say  the  first,  and  .eliminate  v^^  we  have  two  equations 
which  we  may  so  ootain  that  one  of  them,  from  (N)  and  (N^,  belonging 
to  the  polar  surface,  shall  be  of  the  form  ^(£,97, 0=0,  and  the  other 
y'  (£9  >7>  0  •{'^X  (^»  ^'  O  •  V*  Substitute  in  the  second  the  value  of  i 
from  the  first,  and  we  have,  remembering  that  rf :  ^'szdri :  (2f ,  a  common 
di£F.  equ.,  the  integral  of  which,  and  ^(£,17, 0=0  are  the  equations 
of  the  curve  requited,  the  arbitrary  constant  of  the  difierential  equation 
giving  the  multiplicity  of  cvolutes  which  have  been  shown  to  exist. 

Let  R  be  the  distance  between  (j?,  y,  r)  and  its  corresponding  point 
(£,1»0  on  an  evolute.  Then  R*=({— j:)*+&c.  and  RR'=(f— x) 
(r-y)+&c.,  of  which  ({— x)y +&c.=0,  so  that  ({-*)  {'+&c.=RR'. 
Substitute  in  the  last  values  of  ri—y  and  {— «  from  the  equations 
(4— «) :  {'=(i|-y)  :  V=(f— «)  :  i\  which  gives 


^—J?— y/a 


J'RR' 


r+v'+f 


7«»   ^     y— r« 


VRR' 


r+v'+i'" 


f-«=r« 


rRR' 


r+i?«+f'** 


the  sum  of  the  squares  of  £— J",  &c.  equated  to  R*  gives  R'"r={''+i;'* 
-f  f '■=</*,  where  (r  is  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  evolute.  Consequently 
B'  =  </,  or  dR^da^  and  reasonmg  as  in  page  364,  we  find  that  the 
difference  between  any  two  values  of  R  is  the  arc  of  the  evolute  inter- 
cepted between  them. 

Example.  Among  curves  of  double  curvature,  the  screw  has  that 
priority  which  the  circle  has  among  plane  curves.  The  straight  line  may 
Ise  described  by  making  any  length  of  it  take  a  motion  of  translation  in 
the  direction  of  the  line :  no  point  of  the  length  mentioned  will  ever  be 
off  the  straight  line.  The  circle  may  be  equally  described  by  giving  any 
arc  of  it  a  motion  of  rotation  alK)ut  its  centre,  and  in  its  plane.  The 
screw  may  also  be  described  by  giving  any  arc  a  motion  both  of  translation 
and  rotation,  provided  the  trvo  velocities  remain  uniform,  or  else  always 
vary  in  the  same  ratio.  Let  the  axis  of  x  meet  the  screw,  and  let  that 
of  2  be  the  axis  of  its  cylinder.  The  screw  is  then  the  intersection  of 
the  cylinder,  whose  equation  is  j^^-f  ^^r=:a%  with  an  helicoidal  sur- 
face (page  396)^  whose  equation  is  2=6tan"*  (y:  jr).  We  may 
reduce  these  two  equations  to  three,  expressive  of  or,  y,  and  Zy  in 
terms  of  v,  as  follows, 

x=^acosVf    ysrasini?,     zr^bv, 

where  v  is  the  angle  of  revolution  of  the  describing  point  about  the  axis 
of  «.     "We  have  then 


jr= 

acosv 

x's:— asinc 

J7^=— acost; 

y= 

asini? 

y':=i     acoBV 

^'=— asinv 

2= 

bv 

2'=     b 

s"=     0 

«^'= 

asino 

x^^=     ab  sin  t? 

x'ffr=ab  coiv 

y"'- 

-acosr 

yyy=: — aft  cost? 

^,f=ab  sin  V 

2'^'= 

0 

«i/=    a" 

«*=o 
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*«'+y,/+ *«'=-»'(<•'+ 6')  I  x^"+!/y+~.^'=i^b    I  ."=0. 

TheequatioiiBarthetangentare(£— acMV):— aunt)=:(ii— aainv)  : 
acMV^{li—liv}:b,{Tom  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  elimiaate  v, 
and  to  get  the  equstian  of  the  ouulating  ■urface.  TbU  surface,  then, 
ia  found  by  eUminatinf  v  from 

({  — a  coi  u)  6=  —  ({ — 6u)  o  ain  B,  (ij  —  b  lin  o)  6 = (f — fcc)  a  cos  »■ 

But  if  ^sO,  or  we  aak  for  the  curve  in  which  the  osculating  aiirface 
cut*  the  plaoe  of  xy,  we  find  for  this  curve  the  involute  of  the  circular 
baae,  defined  by  £=iicoaii+aDainu,  i)=aiint) — aocosv  (page  366)- 
And  it  ii  obyiooa  that  the  cylinder  is  tlie  polar 
surface  of  the  involute  of  the  circle.  In  fact, 
the  other  erolutes  (betides  the  circle)  of  the  in- 
Tolule  of  a  drcle  are  all  the  screws  which  can  be 
described  upon  a  right  cylinder  having  that 
circle  for  its  base,  and  which  meet  the  involute. 
The  equation  of  the  normal  plane,  and  the 
^ame  difierentiated  with  respect  to  v,  are 
— f a  siu  v + qa  COB  V + ^bTsb'o, 
— fa  cos  V— 1)0  sin  !>=&*. 
These  equations  jointly  belong  to  the  polar  line : 
to  find  a  point  in  the  connecting  curve  of  the 
polar  lines  we  must  annex  the  equation  fasin  v— i|acoBo:=0,  or 
i):{=taac,  whence  the  preceding  equationa  become —flV(£'+i*)=:6*. 
f=to,  or  r+7*=6':ffl'.  f=fitan-'(ij:0-  So  that  the  locua  of  the 
centres  of  spherical  curvature  is  another  screw,  generated  by  the  aame 
helicoidai  surbce,  but  having  a  cylinder  whose  radius  is  Ir:a.  The 
two  screws,  however,  are  in  opposite  positions ;  for  if  in  the  first  two 
equations  we  make  ^=0,  thereby  obtaining  the  equations  of  the  curve 
in  which  the  polar  surface  cuts  the  plane  of  (xy) ,  we  find  that  f  and  7 
are  the  values  of  the  coordinates  of  the  involute  of  the  circle  whose 
radius  is  6* :  a,  mt/i  their  tigni  changed.  The  polar  surface  is  then  the 
osculating  suriace  of  this  new  screw:  and  if  6=0,  the  osculating  and 
polar  surfaces  of  the  given  screw  are  the  same,  the  latter  having  only 
made  a  half  revolution  about  the  axis  of  <. 

For  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  circular  curvature,  we 'find 
z'y„-S['2(,=  -o(i'costJ-a'co8ii,  y'j;,.-j'y„=0,  j/s,,— a'r^=— a'ainr 
— (w'siDC,  whence  if  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  coordinates  of  this  centre,  we 
have 

6*  V        •  .         b*  . 

X— ocoati=— acose— — cosr,  Y— a»nti=— asino~— atav, 

a  o  I 

;  Z— 6ii=0; 

ginng  the  equation*  of  the  same  screw  which  is  the  locua  of  the  centres  of 
Bpherical  curvature.  Xioolcing  now  to  the  coordinates  of  the  latter,  we 
find  J'=Q,  and  -  j;'„y=— oi  (o»+6')cosr,  -y-,, /"= -ai (a»+6^ 
sin  V,  —^„ *"—0,  giving  for  the  values  of  X„  Y„  Z,  the  coordinates  of 
the  centre  of  spherical  curvature,  precisely  the  same  aa  for  the  coordinates 
of  the  centre  of  circular  curvature.  And  the  radius  of  spherical  curva- 
ture is  found  to  be  a-f>b*;a,  and  the  radius  of  circular  currature  the 
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same.      The  radius  of  flexure  is  b+a*:b.    To  find  the  evolutes  of 
a  screw^  we  must  eliminate  v  between  three  of  the  four  equations 

(a  cos  V  -{) :  5'=  (a  sin  t?- ly)  :  n'=  (6p— 0  •'  T 

— amv.i+acosv.ri  +  bi;z=b\  -acost?.{— asinv.i?=6«. 

The  following  may  be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  student,  though  it  does 
not  give  a  result  simple  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  Eliminate  v  between 
the  arst  and  fourth  equations  by  finding  sint?  and  cosr,  and  expressinir 
sin*  V  +  cos*  v=  1 :  the  result  is  r         o 

Let  r  and  9  be  the  polar  coordinates  of  ({,  i|)  on  the  plane  of  xy,  the 
preceding  then  becomes,  by  the  equations  in  page  345, 

Let  r=  1 :  ti,  and  the  last  result  becomes 

Let  &'u=:acosX,  and  we  have 

dX^     6«+a«cos«\'^''  26«+a-+a«co82X+'^^* 

Integrate  by  the  formula  in  page  289,  and  we  have ' 

26  1  26«+a*+a*co8  2X  J 

=  cos ^ '  COS      -{ — ^^ ■ >  • 

ar  26  I       a«(r«H-6«J        J' 

wldch  is  the  polar  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  evolute  of  a  screw 
upon  the  plane  of  jy.  If  we  take  the  cosine  of  both  sides  we  can 
give  the  equation  the  form  cos  (d+C)=0^r,  where  ^r  is  a  finite  and 
rational  algebraical  function  only  when  V(«'+^*)  ^  26  is  a  whole  number 
or  when  c*=:(4m"— 1)  6*,  m  being  integer. 

I  now  proceed  to  extensions  of  the  theory  of  curved  surfaces.  That  of 
curved  lines  has  been  made  to  precede,  as  containing  functions  of  one 
variable  only.  If  we  take  the  various  ways  in  which  the  equation  of  a 
surface  may  be  conveniently  expressed,  we  have 

1 .  z=^  (x,  y).  The  difil.  co.  of  z  may  be  expressed  by  p,  q,  r,  s^ 
&nd  t,  as  explained  in  page  388.  Higher  diff.  co.  than  the  second  are 
useless  in  this  inquiry. 

2-  *  i^>y,  x)z=0.  If  we  look  at  page  268,  No.  73,  where  the  diff. 
^*  of  z  are  expressed  in  terms  of  ^,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  useless  to 
investigate  formulse  deduced  from  this  form,  unless  we  contrive  a  more 
simple  notation  for  the  diff.  co.  of  ^.  Let  U=0  be  the  equation 
^('>y»«)=0,  and  let  partial  diff.  co.  of  U  be  denoted  by  simply  writing 
w  characteristic  letters  of  the  differentiations  as  subscript  indices ; 
uius  dU  :d*=U,,  &c.,  and  the  diff.  co.  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
^  "'e  U«  U,.  U.,  l]^  U^,  U„,  U^,  U,^  U„.    Let  powers  be  de- 

2£ 
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as  usual;  thus  U'  signifies  the  square  of  dU  :  dx^  &c.     We  have,  then^ 
by  the  article  cited, 

dz  dz 

U,  ~ ,  or  U. p=  - U«     U.  J,  or  U, g= — Uy 

U;g,  orUlr=?-(U;U„-2U.U.U„+UIU„) 

u;^,  oru;«  u.(u.u^+u,u^)-(u;u.,+u,u,u.) 


UJti.  orUJf=^(USU^^2U^U.U^+UJU„); 


whence  it  follows  (page  268,  No.  74)  that  if  we  make 

X=U^U„-U;.,         Y=U«U„-UL,  Z=U„U„  -U^ 

X'=U„U^-U3^U^    Y'=U^U^^U„U^,    Z'=:U,,U„-U^U« 
UJ  (r«-#«)  =XU!+ YU;+  ZUJ+2X' U„ U.+2y' U. U,t 2Z' U. U,i 

expressions,  the  symmetry*  of  which  makes  their  use  both  leas  difficult 
and  more  safe. 

3.  Let  X,  ^,  and  s  be  severally  expressed  as  functions  of  v  and  to : 
our  method  will  then  be  analogous  to  that  pursued  in  treating  of  curves. 
The  expression  of  the  second  diff.  co.  of  r  m  this  system  is  so  extremely 
complicated,  that  I  shall  confine  myseU  to  using  it  in  those  casea  only  in 
which  first  diff.  co.  are  sufficient. 

4.  Let  «=0(x,y,a),^(x,y,a)=O,  where  y^  is  the  difif.  co.  of^ 
with  respect  to  a,  or  0^.  We  have  then,  the  notation  being  as  before, 
and  a,  meaning  da :  dx  derived  from  the  second  equation, 

Now  0,=O  gives  0«,+0«  a,=0,  0^+0^  Oy=0 ;  substitute  the  values 
of  a,  and  a^  thence  obtained,  and  we  have 

0-r=0„0„— 0L>    0-*=0««0*,— 0«,0.a„    0«i<=0^0^— 0i 
0^(W-.O  =  0.-(0«0«-0J,)-(0«0Iv-20^0„0^+0^0L). 

Much  depends  in  the  theory  of  surfaces  on  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  expression  ax*+ 6^+<^'^+ ^^iS^' +  S^isrx -f  2IC|jry« 
which  may  be  always  positive  or  always  negative,  or  sometimes  one  9Xkd 
sometimes  the  other.  We  know  that  an  expression  of  the  fono 
Ai>"+2Bytt7+CfO*  is  of  one  sign,  whatever  v  and  %d  may  be,  when 
AC— B' is  positive,  and  then  only.  Writing  the  preceding  expressimi 
in  the  form  flx"+2(6iZ-|-Ciy)x+6y"+2aiy2  +  cz„  we  infer  that  it 
always  retains  one  sign  (that  of  a)  when  a(fry*-|-&c.)— (6i2+c,y)'» 
always  positive,  or  when 

*  In  all  general  problems,  then,  extvesiioDt  must  be  earefallyvritlen  ins  vfi"^' 
metrical  fonn.  The  risk  of  error  in  complex  operattone,  whether  of  alterattfSr 
oiniuion,  or  redundance*  ia  materially  lestened,  vince  each  error  must  either  b^ 
made  three  timet  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or  the  operator  is  warned  of  the  ezi'^'' 
ence  of  an  error  by  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  results. 
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(a6  — cJ)|/*+2(aa|— 6jCi)yz+(ac— 6i)*«"  ia  always  positive. 

Hence  a&— cj  must  be  positive,  and  (a6— cj)  (ac—ft*) — (afli-r-6iC,)* 
must  be  positive ;  that  is 

a  (a^+2fli6|C,— oflj-fifcj— ccj)  mu^t  fee  positivp. 

Hence,  since  the  expression  can  be  arranged  in  powers  of  y  or  2,  and 
similar  results  obtained,  we  find  that  a^'+&c.  is  always  of  ope  sign 
(that  of  a,  6,  andc),  when  aft— c?,  bc^a^y  and  cU'^blfiTC  all  positive, 
and  a6c+2ai6iCi— aaf— 6&f — c(^i  has  the  common  sign  of  a,  6,  and  c. 

The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface,  the  point  of  contact 
being  (j?,y,  z)^  has  been  exhibited  in  the  forms 

f-^,=:p({-,)+g(,~y),    U.(«-x)+U,(i|-y)+U.(f-«)«50; 

U=0  being  the  equation  of  the  surface.  T^e  pigD  of  the  deflection 
from  the  tangent  plane,  called  positive  whpn  the  ordmate  z  of  tl|§  ^^rfacie 
increases  (algebraically)  faster  than  that  of  the  plane,  hag  been  §hown 
to  be  the  sign  of  r(Ary+2f  Aj?Aj(+K4y)'.  There  are,  tl^pq,  three 
distinct  modes  of  contact  between  a  curve  and  itp  tangent  plane^  wl^ich 
we  shall  call  (for  reasons  afterwards  to  appear)  the  elliptic^  hyp^- 
bolic,  and  parabolic  contacts.  The  following  diagrams  will  give  an  id^ 
of  them. 


1.  Let  r<— J*  be  positive.  Then  the  deflection  always  has  the  same 
sign :  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  th^  point  of  contact  the 
surface  i^  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  tangent  plane.  This  is  the  elliptic 
contact,  and  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  a  sphere  or  an  ellipsoid 
meets  its  tangent  plane. 

2.  Let  rt—s^i=:0;  then  r(Ax)'4-&c.  is  9  perfect  square,  or  one 
taken  negatively,  and  the  deflection  is  always  or  one  §ign,  except  when 
Ay:  Axss — »:  tf  in  which  case  the  terms  of  the  second  order  are  col- 
lectively =0.  In  this  case,  then,  there  appears  no  obvious  difierence 
between  the  contact  ^nd  that  last  described,  eicept  that  in  one  particular 
line  the  contact  is  of  a  closer  order  than  elsewhere.  But,  as  we  shal) 
pesently  see,  if  the  tangent  plane  meet^  the  surface  in  a  curve,  (as,  for 
instance,  a  table  meets  a  ring  laid  upon  it  in  a  circle,)  all  the  points  of 
that  curve  have  a  contact  of  this  species  with  the  tangent  plane. 

3.  Let  rt-s^  be  negative.  If  Ay :  Ar = tan  t,  that  is,  lif  the  directiou 
in  the  plane  of  xy  in  which  we  pass  under  a  new  point  of  the  surface 
make  an  angle  6  with  the  axis  of  x,  the  sign  of  the  deflection  at  the  new 
point  depends  on  that  of  r+2f  tan£+^tan'S,  which  is  of  the  same 
sign  as  r,  except  when  ftan£  \ieA  between  —  »+VC~*'0  *^^ 
"^*+^(^— rO«  There  are,  then,  two  opposite  angles  in  which  the 
deflection  has  one  sign,  having  the  other  in  the  two  adjacent  aogl^s. 
But  when  i.tanS  is  equal  to  either  of  the  above-mentioned  quantities, 

8K2 
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the  approach  to  the  tangent  plane  is  of  a  closer  order.    Thb  contact  is 
such  as  takes  place  at  every  point  of  a  single  hyperboloid. 

When  a  surface  is  described  as  the  locus  of  all  the  points  of  a  Damily 
of  curves,  made  by  giving  different  values  to  a  constant,  the  tveo  equa- 
tions of  the  curve,  which  jointly,  and  for  one  value  of  a,  represent  one 
single  curve,  belong  to  all  the  curves,  or  to  the  surface,  if  a  be  considered 
as  having  any  value :  and  the  elimination  of  a  actually  gives  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface.  Conversely,  we  can  at  pleasure  subject  any  given 
BurfJEUie  to  an  infinite  number  of  modes  of  generation,  by  introducing  t 
new  variable.  Thus  a!*-f  y*+z'=c",  the  equation  of  a  sphere,  is  obtained 
by  eliminating  a  between  j:"+y*=:a",  and  2=±v(c' — »*)»  which 
answers  to  generating  the  sphere  by  circles  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  or 
considering  it  as  the  locus  of  all  the  circles  which  are  perpendicular  to  t 
given  line.  Again  a^ — y*=o*,  2y*+  z'rK^'^a*  shows  that  the  sphere  is 
the  locus  of  a  &mily  of  curves  formed  by  the  intersection  of  hyperbolic 
cylinders,  generated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  with  elliptic  cylin- 
ders generated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  We  shall  now  con- 
sider  a  wide  class  of  surfaces,  namely,  of  those  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  straight  line,  as  well  for  the  exercise  of  the  student  in  general  con- 
siderations as  to  show  the  connexion  of  the  theory  of  surfaces  with  that 
of  partial  diff.  equ. 

Let  a  straight  line  move  so  as  always  to  be  upon  three  given  curves. 
That  we  have  here  conditions  no  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  line 
describe  one  implicitly  given  surface  may  be  thus  shown.  If  a  cone  be 
taken  which  has  its  vertex  in  the  first  curve,  and  the  second  curve  for  its 
base,  this  indefinitely  extended  surface  can  meet  the  third  curve  only  in 
determined  points :  unless  it  should  happen  that  the  third  curve  lies 
entirely  in  the  cone.  If,  taking  every  point  of  the  first  curve  in  succes- 
sion, we  describe  cones  on  the  second  curve  as  directrix,  we  shall  hare 
an  infinite  number  of  cones,  with  an  infinite  number*  of  points,  in  which 
they  cut  the  third  curve.  Our  results  contain,  1.  An  infinite  number  of 
consecutive  positions  of  a  straight  line  upon  the  three  curves,  made  from 
consecutive  cones,  and  forming  the  surface  required.  2.  All  the  cones, 
if  any,  in  which  either  of  the  curves  is  entirely  upon  a  cone  which  has  s 
point  upon  another  for  its  vertex,  and  the  third  fur  the  directrix.  If  our 
resulting  equation  contain  distinct  factors,  (page  347),  should  it  be,  for 
instance,  of  the  form  PQR=0,  we  may  be  sure  beforehand  that  of  the 
three  equations  P=0,  Q=0,  R=0,  which  satisfy  it,  two  belong  to 
cones. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  the  several  curves  be  expressed  as  functions  of 
Vi,  Va,  and  r«.  Let  the  joining  line,  being  a  line  of  the  required  surface, 
have  in  one  of  its  positions  the  equations  x=a2-f'^9  y=^^+/3.  Then 
since  some  one  point  of  this  line  is  on  each  curve,  if  j;=0i  v,,  y=Y^|Vi» 
s=Xi  f  1  he  the  equations  of  the  first  curve,  we  have,  by  substitution,  two 
equations  between  a,  «,  5,  /3,  and  the  value  of  Vi  belonging  to  the  point 
in  which  the  line  meets  the  first  curve.  These  two  equations,  by  cUnu* 
nating  i^i,  give  a  relation  between  a,  a,  6,  )8,  and  the  same  thing  being 
true  of  the  other  two  curves,  we  have  three  equations  between  these  (omx 
quantities,  and  can  therefore  express  any  three  of  them  as  functions  of 

*  It  might  M)  happen  that  the  third  carve  was  placed  in  luch  a  manner  as  oe^ 
to  come  near  any  eooe  deaeribed  with  a  point  in  the  first  as  a  vertex,  and  the  ••co'^ 
aa  a  directrix,  it  bo,  we  ahall  be  reasoning  on  a  problem,  the  final  equatioas  of 
-k:.v  ^^1  ^  incongruous^  or  else  will  contaiB  impossiblf  quaataies. 
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the  fourth :  or  we  can  express  all  four  as  functions  of  some  one  quantity, 
«ay  V.  We  have,  then,  for  every  value  of  v  which  gives  possible  values 
to  a,  &c.,  the  equations  of  one  position  of  the  straight  line,  in  the  form 

j?=:0y.z4-*r,  y=Y^.r+^i; (S); 

and  the  elimination  of  v  will  give  the  equation  of  the  required  surface. 

If  such  a  surface  were  approximately  described,  by  constructing  the 
poBitions  of  its  straight  lines  answering  to  ....  v=:— 2A,  v^— A, 
v:=Oi  V  =A,  i;=2A,  &c.,  A  being  eo  small  that  any  two  consecutive  lines 
should  be  very  near  each  other  at  their  shortest  distance,  we  should  form 
as  good  a  notion  of  a  surface  from  the  cullection  as  we  do  of  a  curve  line 
from  a  polygon  of  a  large  number  of  small  sides.  And  on  this  surface 
we  should  be  able  to  draw  a  line,  at  and  near  which  the  generating  lines 
seem  to  come  closer  together,  each  to  its  neighbours,  than  in  other  parts, 
and  from  which  they  appear  to  diverge.  If  we  now  suppose  A  to 
diminish  without  limit,  this  line,  which  is  the  limit  of  all  the  lines  pass- 
ing through  the  points  of  nearest  approach,  may  be  called  the  curve  of 
greatest  density.  When  the  surface  is  developable,  that  is,  when  the 
shortest  distance  of  consecutive  lines  diminishes  without  limit  compared 
with  A,  this  curve  of  greatest  density  is  the  connecting  curve  of  con- 
secutive lines. 

If  for  V  we  write  1?+ Av,  we  have  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  line :  it 
remains  now  to  find  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  the  first  which  is 
nearest  to  the  second. 

Resuming  the  problem  in  page  411,  let  there  be  two  straight  lines 
whose  equations  are  (j?— p)  :  P=(y — 9) '  Q=  (» — r)  :  R  and  (t— ji?i)  :  Pi 
=  &c.  Introduce  two  new  variables  w  and  2(7i,  and  write  these  equa- 
tions in  the  form 

arrp+tcP,  y^q-^wQ,  r  =  r+irR;  arrrpi+to, Pj,  y=&c. 

Every  value  of  w  belongs  to  one  point  of  the  first^line,  and  of  Wi  to 
one  puint  of  the  second  line.  Let  w  and  Wi  belong  to  the  extremities  of 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  Imes,  so  that  the  equation  of  the 
line  joining  these  two  points  is 

Pi+tt?iPi-(p+tt^P)    9i+«CiQi-(9+ttQ)     ri4-tt^Ri-(r+tt?R) ^' 

If  these  denominators  be  A,  fi,and  C,  we  know  that  AP  +  BQ+CR 
=0,  and  APi  +  BQi  +  CRi=0 ;  form  and  reduce  these  equations,  which 
gives  for  the  determination  of  w  and  w^^ 

P(Pi-p)  +  Q(9i-9)  +  R(n-r)-KPP»-hQQ»+RR0tt?, 

— (P+Q*+R*)m'=0, 

Pi(Pi-p)+Qi(9i-9)+Ri(^i-'-)+(R+QJ+R!)*^' 

-(PP,+QQ,+RRi)tf7=0^ 
Let  P,,=rQR,-RQi,  Q„=:RPi— PRj,  R,,c=rQi--QP„  and  we  have 

«'i={(QR,.-RQ^)  (Pi-p)+(RP, -PR,;)  (7i-9)+(PQ.v-QP|/) 

(r-r)}:(P^"+Q;;+R7), 
to  a  {(Q^R„-R,Q,,)(pi-p) +(R|P,,-  P|R/;)(gi-9)+ (PiQ//'-QiP//) 

(n-o}:(P/;+Q;;+RA 
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If  these  belong  to  coDsecutive  lines,  so  that  Pi^p+dp^  Fi=zP+dP,  &c^ 
we  find 

P^=QdR--IWQ,  Q,,r=IWP-PdR.  R,,=PdQ-QdP; 

and  Q|Ry/—RiQ;^  differs  only  by  a  quantity  of  the  second  order  from 
QR^;— RQi^  &c.  If  we  now  take  the  case  before  us,  in  which  the 
equations  have  the  form  (omitting  r)  (»—♦):  ^=:(y— *♦)  i  fsz(^Z'-0) :  1, 
we  have  p=*,  g=*.  r=0,  P=:^,  Q=Y^>  R=l.  P|,=s— iff*, 
Q^=0'dr,  R,,=(^Y^- Y'*^)  dv,  and 

_y0  (y/^  -h0^^)— (1 +Y^')  <^^  --  ( 1 4-  0^  y^ 

and  £=^4-tt>09 17=^4*^^9  ^—U'l  &re  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  the 
curve  of  greatest  density.  And  the  equations  (A),  when  the  proper 
values  of  10  and  Wt  are  substituted  (not  neglecting  their  difference)  will, 
multiplied  by  dv^  give  two  equations,  from  which,  by  eliminating  r,  may 
be  obtained  a  new  surface,  described  by  the  motion  of  the  straight  line 
in  which  the  infinitely  small  perpendicular  distance  of  two  consecutive 
lines  on  the  first  surface  is  always  found. 

The  shortest  distance  of  the  consecutive  lines,  found  in  page  411  by 
an  easier  process,  is  (neglecting  the  sign)  P//(pi— /^)+&c.  divided  by 
^(P  •+  ....);  OTf  making  the  substitutions,  di?  ( -  y'^H-  4>''¥') : 
v(Y^+0'*+(0V^— ^^)*)«  Consequently  it  is  the  condition  of  a  deve- 
lopable surface  that  0'^'ssy^'^j  a  result  which  we  shall  presently 
verify. 

If  the  reader  ask  for  the  particular  use  of  the  theory  we  are  now  upon, 
I  should  reply  that  the  notions  of  space  which  the  student  can  and  must 
previously  acquire  will  give  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of  diff.  equ. 
whicb  could  not  otherwise  be  attained,  and  will  also  enable  him  to  single 
out  from  the  infinite  mass  of  equations  which  might  be  proposed,  those 
which  admit  of  being  most  easily  comprehended.  These  notions  of 
space  are  difficult  in  themselves,  and  so  are  the  diff.  equ*;  but  the 
difficulties  of  each  being  first  considered  by  themselves,  the  former  by 
geometry  and  the  latter  by  analysis,  the  juxta-position  of  the  results 
throws  light  upon  both.  I  shall  now  deduce  some  results  connected 
with  this  class  of  ruled  surfaces  (page  40 1)  firom  geometry,  and  shsH 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  equations. 

If  through  a  point  (x,y,;r)  of  a  surface  (S),  two  planes  (A)  and  (B) 
be  drawn,  these  planes  will  make  two  sections,  (AS)  and  (BS).  If  st 
(x,  y,  z)  two  tangent  lines  be  drawn  to  (AS)  and  (BS),  tlie  plane  of  these 
tangents  will  be  the  tangent  plane  of  (S)  at  (x,  y,  z).  For  we  have 
shown,  page  406,  that  the  tangent  plane  is  in  every  direction  the  pUoe 
of  nearest  approach  to  the  surface,  and  must,  therefore,  pass  through  tlie 
tangents  of  all  sections ;  while  two  straight  lines  determine  a  plsne- 
If,  then,  we  can  show  that  a  plane  passes  through  the  tangents  of  t^'O 
sections  which  meet  in  a  given  point,  we  show  it  to  be  the  tangent  pltnc 
to  the  surface  at  that  point. 

Let  all  the  generating  lines  (L)  of  a  ruled  surface  (S)  be  pro- 
jected on  a  given  plane  (P).  Then  there  is  a  curve  (C)  on  (P) 
to  which  all  these  projections  are  tangents.  On  (C)  as  a  base,  with 
generating  lines  perpendicular  to  (P),  draw  a  cylinder  (K),  which  will, 
''""''"%  meet  the  surface  in  a  curve  (KS).    And  any  tangent  plane  0^ 


^ 
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this  cylinder  will  contain,  passing  through  the  point  at  which  it  meets 
the  surface  (S)  ;  1.  one  of  the  lines  (L) ;  2.  one  tangent  of  the  curve 
(KS).  Any  tangent  plane  of  the  cylinder,  thereforci  is  tangent  to  two 
sections  of  the  surface  passing  through  the  same  point ;  namely,  through 
that  point  of  (S)  which  is  projected  on  (C)  by  a  generating  line  of  the 
cylinder;  it  is,  therefore,  a  tangent  plane  of  the  surface. 

Next,  any  plane  whatever  (A)  which  passes  through  one  of  the  lines 
(L)  is  the  tangent  plane  of  (S)  at  a  point  somewhere  or  other  in  that 
line  (L).  For,  if  a  plane  (P)  he  drawn  perpendicular  to  (A),  and  the 
process  of  the  last  paragraph  be  performed,  the  plane  (A),  being  the 
projecting  plane  of  f  L)  on  (P),  will  be  A  tangent  to  (S)  at  the  point 
where  (KS)  meets  (A).  Otherwise  thus :  ceery  such  plane  (A)  meets 
the  surface  not  only  in  the  generatitig  line  (L),  but  also  in  another  line 
(M) :  for  the  plane  (A)  must  somewhere  or  other  meet  the  other  gene- 
rating lines,  except  in  these  isolated  eases  in  which  a  generating  line 
happens  to  be  parallel  to  (A).  And  at  the  point  where  (A)  and  (M) 
meet,  the  plane  (A)  contains  tangents  to  two  sections,  and  is  therefore 
a  tangent  plane  at  that  point. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  preceding  points  analytically. 
Take  the  equations  (S),  implicitly  considering  v  as  a  function  of  x 
and  y  obtained  by  eliminating  z:  let  z  and  v  be  functions  of  the  two 
independent  variables  x  and  y.  For  convenience*,  let  2,  denote  dz :  dx^ 
ftc.    Then  We  hove 

Eliminate  v^  and  tu  and  we  have,  (dropping  v),  and  making  2^'+^':=:G. 

becomes 

or  H(0-0.f-*)=G(i,-f.f-*); 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  {x,  y  2),  and  it  is 
obviously  satisfied  as  long  as  (£,  7, 0  is  on  the  generating  line  which 
passes  through  (jr,y,  z).  And  if  Ax+By+C2+E=0  be  the  equation 
of  a  plane,  this  plane  is  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  if  X  and  t;  can 
be  so  found  that  A=:XH,  B=-~XG,  C=X  (Gf -H^),  E=X(G^'-H*). 
Let  a  plane  be  drawn  passing  through  the  generating  line  (Li),  whose 
value  of  vitv^'y  whence  V|  is  a  fixed  constant  throughout  this  process. 
The  equations  of  (L,)  are,  therefore,  {=f0i+*i,  »?=i'V^i+'3^i,  where 
4>x  means  (^v^f  &c.  Then,  because  the  plane  passes  through  the  line 
just  described,  its  equation  must  have  the  form  A(£ — ^0i— <>i) 
+B  (ii-^f  .-*i)=0,  or  A{+Bi,-(A^i+BVrOf-(A*,+B*,)=0. 
This,  with  the  equation  of  the  surface,  obtained  by  eliminating  v  (the 
arbitrary  quantity)  from  the  equations  (S),  gives  the  two  equations  to  the 
intersectiou  of  the  surface  and  the  plane,  one  branch  of  which  is  of  course 
the  straight  line  (Lj).    If  we  were  to  make  t>=:t>|,  the  two  equations 

*  This  will  often  be  tueful  io  mere  operations :  but  the  student  ihoold  read  t*  as 
"  dfM^  by,  dfX,*  in  the  usual  way. 
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(S)  would  jointly  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  plane ;  but  if,  instead  of 
that,  we  make  v  approach  without  limit  to  t?i,  we  shall  make  the  point  for 
which  the  three  equations  are  true  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
line  (Lj),  and  shall  finally  obtain  that  point  in  which  the  other  branch  of 
the  intersection  meets  (Li).  Obtain  the  value  of  f  from  the  three 
equations 

£-f<^+*,  11=4:^+*,  A£+B»;-(A0i+BYr,)f-(A*i+B^,)=:O, 

which  gives  ^=  -{A(*-*i)  +  B  (^-*,)}  :  {A(0-0.)+B  (y-y.)}- 

If  i7=v„  this  takes  the  form  0 : 0,  indicating  that  i  may  have  any 
value,  as  is  the  case,  since  all  the  line  (L|)  is  part  of  the  intcrsectiiMi 
required.  But  if  v  approach  without  limit  to  Vp  we  find,  dividing  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  preceding  by  v — Vi,  and  taking  the 
limits,  that  the  limit  of  f  is  -  { A*'i+B^'i}  :  {A0',+Bf ', },  where  ^'i 
means  ^'r^,  &c.  Let  this  value  of  (  be  called  Zi ;  then  A  (^^'i^,  +  *'i) 
-f  B(y'iri4-'*i)=0,  and  if  from  this  we  substitute  the  value  of  A :  B 
in  the  first  form  of  the  equation  to  the  plane,  we  find 

Compare  this  with  the  general  equation  of  the  tangent  plane,  and  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  before  us  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  a 
point  of  contact  on  the  generating  line  which  has  v=t7i,  and  whose  ver- 
tical ordmate  is  Z|.  That  is  to  say,  if  any  plane  be  drawn  intersecting 
the  surface  in  a  generating  line  (Li),  and  in  another  branch  (M),  that 
plane  is  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  and  the  point  of  contact  is  the 
intersection  of  (Li)  and  (M).  This  is  one  of  the  theorems  which  has 
been  proved  by  geometrical  considerations. 

The  preceding  illustrations  have  been  drawn  firom  geometry,  and 
applied  to  a  partial  diff.  equ.  of  the  first  order.  I  shall  now  show  (in 
the  manner  of  Monge)  how  similar  considerations  not  only  explain  the 
meaning  of  equations  of  higher  orders,  but  furnish  the  readiest  mode  of 
obtaining  them.  If  we  look  at  the  equations  (S),  we  see,  to  all  appear- 
ance, four  arbitrary  functions,  <|>,  Y',  ^,  and  "9^  and  might  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  first  partial  diff.  equ.  which  is  free  from  these  functions 
will  be  of  the  fourth  order.  This,  however,  would  not  be  correct;  for  if 
^  be  called  V,  we  can  thence  find  v  in  terms  of  V,  and  shall  have  in 
the  equations  the  quantity  V,  (which  will  be  eliminated  between  the 
equations  in  forming  the  equation  of  the  surface,)  and  three  arbitrary 
functions  of  it.  There  are  then  only  three  arbitrary  functions  in  the 
general  equations,  and  thn  partial  diff.  equ.  is  of  the  third  order. 

To  find  the  partial  diff.  equ.  in  the  case  before  us,  take  any  pcnnt 
(x,  y, ;;)  in  the  surface,  and  a  set  of  contiguous  points  made  by  increasing 
JT,  y,  and  ar,  respectively  by  Aj,  ty^  and  Az^  at  every  step.  It  is  then  the 
property  of  the  surface  that  for  one  set  of  values  of  Ax,  /^y^  and  Ar, 
or  rather  for  one  set  of  relative  values,  the  points  (x-f-Ar,  &c.) 
(x-f  2At,  &c.)  all  continue  on  the  surface.  If,  then,  z  be  the  vertical 
ordinate,  we  have  for  values  in  a  certain  proportion  (say  AxsrmAi 
Ly:=zmk^  diz=iml)  the  equation 

5:4.m/=s  +  (;:,.m/i+;?,fwAr)+J(r„m»A*+2r^m«A*+2^fnV)  +  ..'* 

for  all  valven  qfm.  Take  z  from  both  sides,  divide  by  m,  and  make 
both  sides  identical,  (which  they  must  be  since  they  arc  true  for  »U 
values  of  m,)  and  we  have 
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Eliminate  A,  k^  and  /  in  the  simplest  manner  from  these,  and  we  have 
the  partial  difF.  equ.  of  the  class  of  sillrfaces.  This  can  be  done  from  the 
eecond  and  third,  for  the  second  gives 

— rz •  suppose  tnis  =: — . 

The  third  then  gives 

which  is  the  partial  difF.  equ.  required,  and  is  of  the  third  order. 

Again,  since  l:h=^  z^  +  z^kih,  and  since  there  is  a  relation  (it 
matters  not  what)  between  / :  A  and  k :  A,  because  there  is  only  one  set 
of  proportions  of  increments  at  a  given  point  for  which  the  preceding 
equations  are  true,  I :  h  must  be,  on  any  one  surface,  a  function  of 
A; :  h.     This  gives 

f(^)=z.+z,-^ (2); 

a  partial  diff.  equ.  of  the  second  order,  which  also  belongs  to  the  surface. 
It  contains  one  arbitrary  function.  Returning  to  the  equations  x=vz 
+  ^',  y=Yrr.r +"^1?,  (in  which  we  write  t;  for  <^t>,  since  we  have  shown 
that  one  arbitrary  function  is  superfluous,)  we  see  that  kihis  dy: dx  on 
the  supposition  that  we  pass  from  point  to  point  on  the  generating  line, 
V  being  constant.  We  have  then  A: :  A= yu :  r,  which  therefore  =  A :  z^. 
Ck>nBequently  v,  ^,  Y^,  and  ^v  are  all  functions  of  A :  z^^  or  we  have 
two  more  partial  diff.  equ.  of  the  second  order. 


=,(A)..,„(0  ,=.(A)...(A) 


•  •  •  •  \dy. 


But  these,  though  they  belong  to  the  class  of  surfaces,  do  not  belong  to 
that  class  only,  since,  when  integrated,  they  would  each  have/oi/r  arbi- 
trary functions.  To  transform  them  into  others  containing  one  only  a 
piece,  eliminate  z  between  the  first  equations,  which  gives 

ybv        r^r— V^r*!?               A           /A\  .^. 

«—  -^  j:= ,  or  y JP=ck(  —  1 (4). 

Also  dz :  (ir=r,+;ry  dyidx^ov  \: v'=iz,-\-Zy'^v :  v  ',  whence 

1            *t;    .            /    ^     A\^_^/A\ 
z ar=r ffives  2—   z,-\'Zj, —  lJ?=Pl  —  1 \Ph    - 

The  equations  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  are  the  first  integrals  of  the  equation 
(1)  ;  to  make  one  more  step,  eliminate  A  ::r„  between  each  two  of  the 
three,  and  three  equations  are  obtained,  each  containing  z,  and  5*^  only, 
but  with  two  arbitrary  functions.  Finally,  the  pair  (3)  of  diff.  equ. 
of  the  second  degree,  and  the  elimination  of  k:z^  between  them, 
gives  the  primitive  integral  of  (1)  containing  three  distinct  arbitrary 
Unctions. 

To  verify  all  these  results  by  actual  elimination  would  be  a  tedious 
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^rvjis» ;  I  inaZ.  'ner*  CTTiT:ie  iTTEif  'xi   ine  if  "ie  same  aon,  vidcn. 
r^ — 2^2;^.=-',,  w*  :s.iiiu  icuia  ^La  rini'ain,     W*  have  (pve  -£I3'> 


-  *  • 

I/.5*r*-.'-i'i*  eicH   w::ii   r»si:ecc  a  x  wed  •:.  md  d.  ridr  — x— :  aj  ^ 


2^  ^r >  -  f 'z>  s— f z,*  r,  ""^y— ^  z-^^  ',-h ?z-*  z,' 

B  It  wh«i  the  sarticc  is  dcr^iopaile  tiese  irc  cq^sL,  cr 

(>'- t'Z>  «^,~f  Z,     ( ;>  ~*  Z)  c,-cZ-  Z,' 

>•  *■»  if  we  trxycjt:  VJt  Kcood  factor  to  nofninz,  z,  arid  r,  will  bcci 
V»^  ,nf.;..*^.  Ir  w*  m^^ke  trie  m^rd  tjur'or  lan^n.  ciia  *haw3  (p«e  IS7) 
t'.a:  t  ar.rj  y  or.'.j  ct.ter  Z  lLr^u::b  r,  whence  r  is  a  rmcdoD  *A  r,  and  x 
a.'/i  y  Jir^  fur;c  •;'.-%  of  r.  In  tr.e  iirs:  ca*e  f?a^  193)  J  vcA  y  msst  be 
r/>r,»*Af.t^,  or  it  u  not  a  surface,  bat  a  rlzht  Lne  perpeDd^cuIar  to  (x») 
tt.'j.cft  •A*j«fi'i«  tf.c  ciAvviXi :  in  the  sec  jqI  case,  it  is  cot  a  surface  bat  « 
cjfye,  wr..c:»  latiifie^  tKc  condition.  Couscqucr^tly,  ♦'  — ^Z=iO  »  the 
or^ij  cond/.ion  of  a  d:Tel>pabIe  surface:  this  gives 

^-r^-r,  =-^  or  ^^♦'=^4^,  »  before. 

If  tjrK/n  any  •iirfacc  we  draw  a  curre  line,  and  throagb  every  pcMnt  of 
th^t  lin^,  drnw  a  uormal  to  the  surface,  all  these  normals  will  ooastitate  a 
nilH  flfirface :  and  since  every  tangent  plane  of  the  ruled  surface  passes 
throijtrri  a  normal  of  the  surface,  it  is  perpendicular  to  a  tangent  pkne  of 
tfie  Durfacr:.  The  ruled  surface  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  normal 
Murface  to  the  given  surface;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of 
normal  •urfa'rcs  which  a  given  surface  admits  of  is  infinite,  since  the 
number  of  curves  which  can  be  drawn  upon  the  sur^sce  is  iufinite. 
F^cry  normal  surface  of  a  sphere  is  a  cone  (or  plane) ;  in  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  the  normal  surface  has  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  for  its 
line  of  greatest  density.  And  since  a  normal  surface  may  or  may  not 
lie  developable,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  any  and 
what  surface  has  developable  normal  surfaces,  and  how  their  directing 
curves  are  to  be  drawn. 

I>et  z=:0  (^iy)  be  the  equation  of  a  surface,  and  let  y=yx  be  the 
e<'|uation  of  the  ri^icht  cylinder  which  cuts  off  a  curve  from  it.  We  have, 
then,  ftt  the  point  of  contact  (Xyy^x),  f--z=p(£— x)+9  (i|— y)  for  the 
tangent  plane,  (£— x)  :p=(i?— y)  :  9=  — (f — z)  for  the  normal.  These 
last  may  he  written 

{=—/?<: +p;r+x,    iy=-9f+^s+y; 

in  which  zr:^^  ('>y)*  y^f^,  imply  that  y  and  ;,  and  therefore  p  and  9, 
may  be  made  functions  of  x.    Let  dy :  dx^:/,  and  the  condition  of  the 


.--^ 
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ruled   surface  whose  equations  (x  taking  the  pl&ce  of  v,  and  $,  &c.  of  jr, 
&C-)  have  just  been  exhibited  being  developable,  is 

If  the  roots  of  this  equation  be  always  possible,  a  developable  normal 

surface,  or  rather  two,  can  be  drawn  through  eacli  point  of  any  surface : 

for  if  y'=^k±iJB  be  the  solutidn  of  the  last,  we  find  for  y'  two  functions 

of  0?,  which  being  integrated  give  two  forms  of  y::±yltXy  which,  by  the 

arbitrary  constant,  may  be  made  to  belong  to  curves  passing  through  the 

projection  of  any  point  of  the  surface.      Representing  the  pireceding 

equation  by  Ry'*— Sy'+T^O,  the  possibility  of  the  roots  depends  on 

the  sign  of  S*— 4RT.    An  artifice  of  an  easy  character  will  save  us  the 

iuTeetigation  of  this  quantity  in  its  present  complicated  form.    Whatever 

may  be  the  point  of  the  surface  under  consideration,  the  possibility  or 

impoasibihty  of  a  developable  normal  surface  passing  through  it  does  not 

depend  on  die  coordinate  planea  chosen :  if  one  or  the  other  case  can  be 

shown  for  any  one  set  of  axes,  the  question  is  solved.     Let  us,  then,  take 

a  plane  of  xy  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  in  question ;  this 

gives  p=0,  9=0j  and  the  values  of  r,  St  and  ^,  on  the  supposition  made, 

being  ri,  ^i,  and  ^i,  we  have 

of  which  the  roots  are  both  possible,  since  the  first  and  third  terras  have 
different  signs.  Again,  the  values  of  i/  are  tangents  of  the  angles  made 
by  the  tangent  lines  of  the  projections  with  the  axis  of  x :  let  these  be  S 
and  €i,  then  it  follows  from  the  preceding  that  tan  €. tan  6|=  —  1,  or  6 
and  €i  differ  by  a  right  angle.  But  in  the  simplified  case,  the  normal  is 
the  continuation  of  the  ordinate  z;  and  the  normal  planes  drawn  through 
the  tangents  of  the  curves  make  angles  C  and  C^  with  the  plane  of  xz : 
that  is,  since  t  and  €i  differ  by  a  right  angle,  these  normal  planes  are  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  If,  then,  through  any  point  of  a  surface 
the  two  curves  be  drawn,  the  normal  surfaces  of  which  are  develop- 
able, the  tangents  of  these  curves  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
also  the  normal  planes  drawn  through  those  tangents. 

I  defer  further  consideration  of  these  normal  developable  surfaces 
until  after  the  establishment  of  their  most  important  use,  which  arises 
out  of  their  connection  with  the  curvature  of  surfaces. 

We  have  already  considered  the  contact  of  a  tangent  plane  with  the 
surface;  we  shall  now  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further.  It  has  been 
shown  that  when  rt  —  ^  is  negative,  the  tangent  plane  cuts  the  surface. 
Consequently,  at  any  point  so  circumstanced,  the  tangent  plane  must 
meet  the  surface  in  a  line :  we  now  ask  under  what  conditions  does  the 
tangent  plane  not  only  meet  the  surface  in  a  line,  but  continue  to  be  the 
tangent  plane*  at  every  point  of  that  line  (a  table,  for  instance,  is  a  tan- 
gent plane  to  a  ring  placed  upon  it  at  every  point  of  the  circle  of  coin- 
cidence.)   This  obviously  requires  that  we  can,  by  going  from  point  to 

*  A  folation  of  thii  problem,  in  an  elegant  and  general  form,  may  be  found  in 
vol.ii.  page  22,  of  the  Cambridge  Mdthemaiieai  Jouma/,  (Whittaker  and  Co.,)  a 
work  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  the  student  of  analyeu 
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point  of  the  surface  in  a  particular  way,  keep  the  equation  4^  —  r =p  C^-  x^ 
+  9  iv^y)  representing  the  same  plane;  or  p,  g,  and  z—px—qy  must 
remain  the  same.  Taking  a  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  curve  of  iutersectkai, 
let  (x-l-dr,  iLc)  he  the  contiguous  point,  and  let  y:=:yxbe  the  equation 
of  the  projection  of  the  curve  on  (xy).  Then  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
curve  thatj?  and  q  remain  unaltered  as  long  as  dy^=i'^x.dx»    But, 

dp = rdx + sdy^    dq = jix-j'  ^V » 

whence  Qnrdx-\-s'^'xdx^  0= j(ix+ ^y'x  dx,  or  W—*':=0,  which,  r,  «, 
and  t  heing  functions  of  x  and  y,  gives  a  relation  of  the  form  yz=\ffx^ 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  curve,  if  such  a  cnirre 
there  he.  Again,  dz^pdx-^qdy^  and  if  p  and  q  can  he  made  constant, 
we  have  r=px+9y  +  C,  whenever  y  is  taken  such  a  function  of  jt  as 
makes  p  and  q  constant.  The  only  question  remaining  is,  does  it  follo^vr 
conversely  that  p  and  q  are  constant  when  ^  is  so  taken  in  terms  of  x  that 
W— 5*=0?  Assume  this  last,  and  add  together  the  squares  of  <fp  aixl 
dq  as  ahove  ohtained,  putting  rt  for  s*  wherever  it  occurs.     This  gives 

dfp«+d9«=(r+0  {rdx'+2sdxdy+tdy^}. 

"Now  this  must  he  =0,  for  going  in  the  direction  required,  there  is  no 
deflection  from  the  tangent  plane,  and  the  terms  of  the  deflection  which 
are  of  any  given  order,  must  collectively  be  =0,  and  rdx*-\-'2fdxd^  ( 

-f^rfy*  among  the  rest.  Hence  (fp'+d^'r^O,  which  requires  dp-=0^ 
dq=0^  or  else  shows  that  the  curve  is  impossible.  Consequently,  when 
ri— .  j*=0  gives  y:=iyfix  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  real  intersection, 
that  intersection  is  a  plane  curve,  and  its  plane  is  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  surface  at  every  point  of  the  curve.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  in 
developable  surfaces,  the  tangent  plane  is  everywhere  tangent  at  all  the 
points  in  which  it  meets  the  surface. 

We  might  next  ask,  by  analogy,  what  is  the  closest  sphere  which  can 
be  drawn  to  the  surface  at  a  given  point :  but  here  we  shall  immediately 
see  that  though  we  can  find  an  infinite  number  of  spheres  having  a  con- 
tact of  the  first  order,  it  can  only  be  at  certain  points,  if  ever,  that  a 
sphere  can  be  made  to  have  a  complete  contact  of  the  second  order. 
For  there  are  but  four  constants  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  while  up 
to  the  second  order  inclusive  there  are  fiy^  difip.  co.  If,  therefore,  we 
dispose  our  constants  so  as  to  make  the  sphere  pass  through  a  given 
point,  and  to  make  /?,  7,  and  r  the  same  in  both  surface  and  sphere,  we 
shall  have  no  arbitrary  quantities  left  to  which  to  assign  values  which 
shall  make  s  and  t  the  same  in  both.  There  must  then  at  least  be  six 
constants  in  the  equation  of  any  surface  which  can  certainly  be  made  to 
have  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  any  point  of  a  given  surface. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  the  idea  of  estimating  the  curvature  of  a 
surface  at  any  one  point  entirely  by  that  of  another  surface,  let  a  normal 
he  drawn  through  the  point  in  question,  and  let  a  plane  revolve  about 
this  normal  as  an  axis.  This  plane  will  make  with  the  surface  an 
infinite  number  of  sections,  one  in  each  of  its  positions.  Let  these  be 
called  normal  sections.  We  shall  estimate  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
by  finding  relations  between  the  curvatures  of  the  normal  sections.  And 
as  our  present  object  is  to  find  absolute  properties,  independently  of  any 
position  with  respect  to  coordinates,  let  us  take  the  point  under  examina- 
tion for  the  origin,  and  the  tangent  plane  for  the  plane  of  xy.    Let  P,  Q, 
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&c.  be  the  values  of  p,  i],  &c.  at  the  origin  ;  then,  because  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin  is  that  of  jy,  ita  equation  (or  f =r£+(]rj)  ia  i=0, 
or  P=0,  Q=0,  whence  the  equation  of  the  surface  is 

*■=  -  (Ra;'+2S  jy+Tj(0+— g  (terms  wiib  *",  I'y.  &c.)  + 

LiCt  R,  S,  and  T,  &C.  be  finite,  whence  the  terms  of  the  third  order 
dintmiBh  without  limit  compared  with  those  of  the  second,  aa  x  and  y 
diminish.  Let  0  be  the  origin,  OX,  OY,  and  OZ  the  axes,  OAPB  a. 
portion  of  the  gurAu»,  OPM  a  plane  passing  through  the  normal  OZ, 


and  making'an  angle  MOK=£  with  the  plane  of  xx.  Let  OP  be  a  part  of 
the  normal  Bection  of  this  plane,  OG,  GM,  and  MP  the  coordinaU»of  P, 
A  point  in  the  section.  If,  then,  CM  be  called  x,,  we  have,  for  the  curve 
OP,  x:=x,c<»€,  v=^x, Bin€,  and  substitution  gives  for  ^n  equation 
between  <i,  and  z  tne  coordinates  of  P  in  the  plane  ZOM, 

*=:4(Rcos'e+2Sco>esine+Tsin'e)j;+Ax;+BrJ+&c., 

where  A,  B,  &c.  need  not  be  calculated.  Now  if  the  equation  of  a  curve 
be«=J(M^+Aa^+-..-,  we  have  at  the  origin  s'=0,  a"=a,  whence 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  is  1 :  o.  This  theorem  is  often 
proved  by  supposing  OP  li>  be  au  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle,  so  that 
the  rectangle  of  PM  and  the  rest  of  the  diameter  is  the  square  on  OM. 
or  the  diameter  ia  j:^:z,  when  ,r,  ia  inlinitely  small,  which  is  2:  a. 
Whichever  way  we  prove  it,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  section  OP 
is  1 :  a,  or,  calling  it  p,  we  have 

1 

''■~Rco»'e+2Sco»esin€+Tsin'e' 

or  the  curvature,  which  is  inversely  as  the  radius  of  currature,  variea 
with  R COS'S +&c.  We  shall  use  this  latter  phraseology,  tlie  student 
remembering  that  the  greatest  curvature  has  the  least  radius  of  curva- 
toie,  and  so  on.  And  though  we  have  drawn  a  figure  corresponding  to 
curvature  in  which  ail  deflections  from  the  tangent  plane  are  made  on 
one  side,  yet  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  tangent  plane  cut  the 
■urface,  >,  and  with  it  the  radius  of  curvature,  will  be  negative  when  the 
defiections  are  negative. 

The  expression  on  which  the  curvature    depends  may  be  eu*^" 
changed  into  tlie  form  Acos'(€— a)-l-B>in<(€-e}:  for  if  we  ex 
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rjsf  ^ — m)  vsd  sin  (€— a),  md  derelope  their  squares,  we  find  thai  the 
icsqi!:  s  ZLL-ie  identical  with  Rco^  £4'&c.,  hy  amuniiig 

AAi5^«+BHn»a=R,  (A-B)c»a.iiD«=S,   Asb'a+Bcoi;*«=T, 

wivi  iire  R— T=:(A— B)a»2a,  and  tan2(K=2S:(R— T).  Thk 
cfvts  ftir  2a  two  Tallies  differing  by  two  right  angles,  and  therefore  for  a 
iw?  Ttlaa  differing  by  a  right  angle,  and  one  of  these  is  less  than  a 
r^.:  ao^;  let  it  be  the  one  ehosen.  Therefore  sin  2a=:2S :  i±^{4S^ 
4-(R— T)*},  which  nrast  be  positive,  since  aK^r^  ot  the  denominator 
m-Jrt  be  taken  of  the  same  sign  as  the  numerator.  Also  coa2a=^ 
(It— T) :  ±  V(^S*+(R— T)*),  in  which  the  denominator  must  have  the 
sien  of  S.  Also  A+B=R+T;  and  A-B=:+^{4S*+(R-T)«K 
whence  Aco8«(^  -  a) +BsinUe -a),  or  i(A  +  B)+ J(A— B) 
aB2(e— a),  is 

i(R+T)±W{4S*+(R-T)*}.cos2Ce-a) (Q, 

where  +  is  to  be  taken  of  the  same  sign  as  S.  This  is  the  cmnrature 
(inTeise  of  the  radius  of  curvature)  of  a  normal  section  which  makes  the 
angle  ^  with  the  plane  of  xz.    We  also  have 

A=ri(R+T)±W{4S'+(R-T)«},B=J(RfT)+W{4S«+(R-T)«}. 

where  +  means  the  sign  of  S,  and  :p  the  contrary  sign. 

In  the  expression  P4-Qcos0,  the  absolute  maximum  and  minimum 

values  are  made  by  ^=0  and  6=t,  giving  P+Q  and  P — Q:  in  which 

if  P  and  Q  be  both  of  one  sign,  P+Q  is  the  numerical  maximum,  and 

P— Q  the  minimum ;  if  P  and  Q  differ  in  sign,  vice  versa.    Without 

inquiring,  then,  into  the  particular  conditions  under  which  the  maximum, 

as  distinguished  from  the  minimum,  of  the  expression  (f )  is  connected 

vith  0  OT^ir,  we  see   that   (€)   is  a  maximum  or  minimum   when 

2(€^a)=0,  or  C=:a,  and  a  minimum  or  maximum  when  2(£— a)=:T, 

or  €=a+i^>    There  are  then  always  two  normal  sections  at  right 

angles  to  one  another,  in  which  the  maxima  and  minima  curvatures  are 

contained,  and  the  radii  of  curvature  in  these  sections  are  the  reciprocals 

of  A  and  B  above  given,  the  first  wh«i  E=;a,   the  second  when 

t^of\-}^.    For  any  other  section  let  ^— a:=0;  then  the  reciprocal  of 

its  rsdius  of  curvature  is  Acos'6+B  sin*  9.     This  result  may  he  thus 

most  easily  remembered :  let  the  sections  of  the  principal  curvatures 

have  p,  and  p^/  for  their  radii,  and  let  another  section  make  an  angle  0 

with  the  plane  of  the  first  principal  section,  having  a  radius  of  curvature 

p :  then  will 

1       cos'd     sin'e     co8"0  fp/.    ,    ,^\ 
—  = + = {-^+tan«e[ 

P         9t  Pit  9m     ^9t  ^ 

Also  p^*"^  and  p^"^  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

©•-(R+T)  o+(RT^S*)=0; 

and  if  9  be  changed  into  ^+\if^  and  the  radius  of  the  new  section  be  9, 
ire  have 

I       siu»e     cos'e         1.1        1.1 

—  =s + ,  or  —  +—  =—  +— ; 

^         Pi         9ii  9       ^       9t       9h 

^  of  the  curvatures  of  any  two  normal  seetiooa  perpendi- 
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cular  to  one  another  is  constant.    And  p"^  and  v"^  are  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

©•-(R+T)o+RT-S'+{4S«+(R-T)«}co8»08in«fl=O. 

From  this  we  find  the  following  theorems :  1.  When  RT— S'  is  positive, 

the  principal  radii,  and  all  intermediate  ones,  have  the  same  sign,  which 

is  also  the  sign  of  R  and  T.     2.  When  RT— S"=0,  either  A  or  B  is 

nothing,  and  either  p^  or  p,,  is  infinite.     3.  If  RT— S*be  negative, 

either  p^  or  p^^  is  negative,  and  the  other  positive.     Remembering  what 

the  negative  curvature  means,  these  theorems  are  what  we  might  expect 

from  page  419.     4.  When  p,^  and  p^  are  of  different  signs,  there  are  two 

values  of  0,  at  which  the  intermediate  curvature  vanishes,  corresponding 

to  tan6=:+^(  — p,,  :p;),  the  values  of  6  being  supplemental.     5.  Two 

opposite  normal  sections  have  the  same  curvature,  (they  are,  in  fact, 

parts  of  the  same  section).     6.  The  two  principal  curvatures  are  equal, 

and  of  the  same  sign,  only  when  R=T  and  S=0,  and  in  that  case  the 

curvature  of  all  sections  is  the  same,  and  a  sphere  may  have  a  complete 

contact  of  the  second  order  with  the  surface.     7.  The  difference  between 

the  curvatures  of  perpendicular  sections  vanes  as  cus  20,  and  is  greatest 

at  the  pricipal  sections,  and  vanishes  at  the  sections  which  are  equally 

inclined  to  the  principal  sections. 

The  student  who  is  familiar  with  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree  will  see  that  the  preceding  transformations  are  such  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  with  other  meanings.  I  shall  briefly  explain 
the  connexion,  more  with  a  view  to  propose  the  exercise  of  filling  up 
the  different  steps  than  to  any  subsequent  use  of  it.  Let  ^  (in  the  last 
figure)  be  a  very  small  value  of  z,  so  that  z=^  is  the  equation  of  a 
plane  parallel  to  and  very  near  the  plane  of  jey.  Consequently, 
2^=:Rr*+2S«ry  +  Ty*  is  the  equation  (or  more  nearly  so  the  smaller  x 
and  y  are  taken)  of  the  projection  KHL  of  the  section  APB  of  the 
surface  and  plane  (BL,  rM,  &c.  being  d).  But  this  is  the  equation  of 
a  curve  of  the  second  order,  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin ;  and  if  2^  be 
changed  into  1,  it  will  remain  the  equation  of  a  curve  similar  in  all 
respects,  but  larger  in  linear  dimension  in  the  proportion  of  ^(22)  to  1. 
Now  if  the  axes  of  x  and  y  revolve  thro^h  an  angle  a,  being  the  least  of 
those  determined  by  tan  2a=2S :  (R— T),  the  equation  of  the  curve  will 
then  be  1  =  Aa:"+By*,  where  A  and  B  are  precisely  as  before.  If,  then, 
6  be  the  angle  made  by  a  radius  vector  r  with  the  new  axis  of  j,  we 
shall  have  1  :r*=Acos*0-f-Bsin'0.  The  lines  of  the  second  degree 
which  have  a  centre  are  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  (not  the  parabola, 
but)  that  extreme  variety  of  the  parabola  which  consists  of  two  parallel 
straight  lines.  Hence  the  following  theorem :  if  at  a  given  point  of  a 
surface  a  plane  be  drawn  parallel  to  and  very  near  the  tangent  plane, 
cutting  the  surface,  the  parts  of  the  section  closely  contiguous  to  the 
point  of  contact  will  be  very  nearly  parts  of  a  small  curve  of  the  second 
degree,  and  tbe*more  nearly  the  closer  the  intersecting  plane  to  the  tan- 
gent plane.  And  if  a  curve  of  the  same  kind  be  drawn  on  the  tangent 
plane  about  the  point  of  contact  as  a  centre,  similar  to  the  small  curve, 
and  similarly  placed,  but  so  much  larger  that  ^^(2^)  in  the  smaller  shall 
be  1  in  the  larger,  the  square  of  the  radius  vector  on  this  curve 
(numerically  considered)  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal 
section  which  is  touched  by  that  radius  vector.  Remember,  that  in  the 
hyperbola,  though  the  radius  vector  is  impossible  in  one  pair  of  opposite 
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asymptotal  angles,  its  square  is  not  impossible,  bat  negatire,  mnd  is  the 
square  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  conjugate  hyperboU  taken  negativdj. 
The  following  method  of  using  this  theorem  will  perhaps  expLun  the 
theorem  itself.  Giren  the  magnitude  and  sign  of  the  principal  rMlii  of 
curvature,  and  their  directions,  required  the  radius  of  curvature  io  any 
other  direction.  First,  if  both  be  infinite,  all  radii  are  infinite,  and 
the  tangent  plane  has  a  complete  contact  of  the  second  order  with  the 
surface. 


Z  L 


Next  let  OB  and  OA  be  the  principal  directions,  and  let  the  radius  in 
the  direction  OB  be  infinite,  that  in  OA  being  OA.     Let  OKtr^OA, 
take  OL=OK,  and  through  K  and  L  draw  lines  parallel  to  OB.     If  the 
curvature  be  finite  in  both  directions,  take  OK  and  0M=i/OA  and 
i/OB,  without  reference  to  sign,  and  with  OK  and  OM  as  principal 
axes  describe  an  ellipse,  if  OA  and  OB  agree  in  sign,  and  a  pair  of  con- 
jugate hyperbolas  if  they  differ.    Put  these  figures  on  the  tangent  plane, 
O  at  the  point  of  contact,  0  A  and  OB  in  the  principal  directions  of  cur- 
vature.   Then,  for  every  point  Z,  the  square  of  OZ  is  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  the  normal  section  which  cuts  the  tangent  plane  in  OZ.    In  the 
first  figure  this  is  to  be  taken  of  the  same  sign  as  OA,  in  the  second  of 
the  same  sign  as  0  A  or  OB,  and  in  the  third  it  is  to  have  the  sign  of 
OA  or  OB    according  as  the  hyperbola  on  which  it  is  passes  through 
(K.  L)  or  (M,  N). 

As  yet  we  have  only  considered  sections  made  by  planes  passing 
through  the  normal ;  we  shall  now  suppose  a  section  which  declines  from 
the  normal  by  an  angle  v.  As  the  theorem  we  are  now  going  to  prove 
is  isolated,  I  shall  give  a  demonstration  of  it  which  assumes  the  infinitely 
small  arcs  of  the  sections  to  be  parts  of  the  circles  of  curvature,  leaving 
the  student  to  try  if  he  can  express  the  equations  of  the  sections,  and 
thence  determine  the  curvatures  in  the  usual  manner. 

Let  OX  be  a  line  in  the  tangent  plane,  and  take  it  as  the  axis  of  x : 
let  OM  be  the  normal  section  passing  through  that  tangent,  and  let  PO 
be  an  oblique  section  in  the  plane  PNOA,  making  with.  ZOMN  an 
angle  AOZ=:y.  Let  OQ  be  the  projection  of  the  section  OP  on  the 
plane  of  XY.    Then,  since  the  equation  of  the  surface  is 

2s=sRx'+2S«y+T^+&c. ; 

and  since  ONsx,  we  have  2NM=:Rjr*+&c.  (since  ysO  for  all  points  in 
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Oii.)  Again,  since  ON  is  tangent  to  OQ.  NQ  diminishes  without 
limit  compared  with  ON  ;  lo  that  2Sx>j  and  Tj/'  are  of  the  third  and 
fourth  onier.  or  2PQ=Ri'+....  Consequently  the  limit  ofPQrMN 
is  unilv,  or  PQMN  approaches  without  lintit  to  the  form  of  a  rectangle. 
Taking  OP  and  CM  for  small  arcs  of  circles,  their  diameters  are  the  ' 
limits  of  ON*:NPand  ON':NM.  and  diaro.  of  OP  :  diam.  of  OM  i> 
limit  of  NM  :  NP,  which  as  PMN  approaches  to  a  right  angle,  lins 
cos  PNM,  or  COB  *  for  its  limit.  Hence,  if  OZ  be  the  diameter  of  curva- 
ture of  the  normal  section,  and  ZAO  a  circle  with  OZ  for  diameter,  OA 
is  the  diameter  of  curvature  of  the  oblique  section.  Or,  all  the  sections 
made  by  planes  drawn  through  one  tangent  have  for  their  diamelers  of 
curvature  the  chords  of  a  circle  which  has  the  diameter  of  the  normal 
section  of  that  tnngent  for  its  diameter.  And  if  the  g;iven  tangent  be 
made  the  axia  of  x,  and  the  circle  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  j;,  any 
chord,  with  the  common  tangent,  determines  the  plane  of  the  section 
which  has  that  chord  for  ita  diameter  of  curvature. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  two  normal  sections,  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  of  greatest  and  least  curvature,  are  in  those  directiotii  already 
obtained,  in  which  the  consecutive  normals  intersect  the  normal  at  0 ;  bo 
that  the  principal  normal  planes  are  tangenta  to  the  developable  normal 
surfaces  which  pasa  through  the  point  0.  Taking  z=J  (Ilj:'+2Sj:y 
+Ty'}+&c->  (remember  that  +^c.  throughout  refers  to  terms  which 
diminish  without  limit  as  compared  with  those  which  precede,)  we  find 
foe  the  equation  to  the  normal  at  the  point  (,x,y,  z). 


£-x 


1-y 


RiJ+Sy+Ac.     Sj+Ty+&c.~ 


-(f-«); 


whence  (Ri+Sy)  j,-{Sj+Ty)  J=Sfy'~j»)+CR-T)  ay,  neglecting 
terms  which  have  no  effect  on  the  limit,  is  the  equation  of  the  projection 
of  this  normal  on  the  plane  of  xy.  Here,  then,  are  two  straight  lines,  the 
axis  of  z,  (2),  and  the  new  normal  (v)  projected  on  the  plane  of  {xy^ 
into  (O,  of  which  the  equation  haa  just  been  found.  Hence  it  may 
easily  be  shown  that  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  0  upon  (v,)  is  equal 
and  parallel  to  the  shortest  diatance  between  (v)  and  (i).  But  If 
ay~bx=zc  be  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
on  it  from  the  origin  is  c:^(a'+^),  giving 

UR-T)  jy- S (^-yO} :  V{ (R*+Sy>*+ (Sa-+Ty)n 
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for  the  shortest  distance  between  (z)  and  (v).  But  if  two  consecutive 
normals,  infinitely  near  to  one  another,  are  to  meet,  (page  412,)  this 
shortest  distance  must  diminish  without  limit  as  compared  with  xory 
when  the  latter  diminish  without  limit.  Let  the  point  (j,y)  move 
towards  the  origin,  and  let  y=xtan^,  whence  the  preceding  expression 
becomes 

3?{(R-T).tan€— S(l-tan*e)};V{(R+StaneV+(S+Ttanf)'}, 

which  cannot  diminish  without  limit  in  comparison  with  x,  unless 
(R— ptane-S(l-tan'g)  +  (the  terms  of  a  higher  order  neglected) 
diminishes  without  limit;  and  this  cannot  be  unless  (R — T)tan€— 
S  (1  -tan«  €)=0,  or  tan  2e=2S :  (R-T).  But  this  is  the  formula  by 
which  the  angles  of  the  principfil  sections  of  curvature  were  obtained; 
whence  the  theorem  above  stated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  every  surface  may  be  traversed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  curves,  two  of  which  pass  through  every  iioint,  indicating  bj 
their  tangents  the  directions  of  least  and  greatest  curvature.  And  ii  is 
the  property  of  each  of  these  lines  that  normals  to  the  surface  drawn 
through  the  several  points  of  any  one  of  them,  lie  on  a  developable 
•urface,  and  are  tangents  to  a  common  connecting  curve.*  If  a 
moving  point  were  obliged  to  seek  its  course  so  as  always  to  take  the 
most  or  least  bent  track,  it  would  move  on  one  of  these  curves.  With 
this  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  shall  now  look  for  the 
means  of  finding  the  curvatures,  &c.  with  any  origin  and  any  axes. 

The  equations  of  the  normal  at  a  point  ( J?,  y^  z)  being 

(£-^)+p(f-2)=0,     (ri-y)  +  q(i;-z)=0; 

if  we  take  an  adjacent  point,  (x+dx,  &c.)j  at  which  the  normal  is  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  one  just  given,  there  will  be  a  point  of  inter* 
section  (X,  Y,  Z)  which  is  on  both  normals,  or  will  satisfy 

(X-x)+j»(Z-2)=0,     (Y-y)+9(Z-r)=0, 
(X-'X-dx)  +  (p  +  dp)(Z—z—ilz)=:0, 
(Y-y-(/y)  +  (g+d9)(Z-;r-cfO=0. 

Subtract  the  first  set  from  the  second,  rejecting  from  the  latter  term;  of 
the  second  order,  and  we  have 

dp(Z— «)-prf2-cfj?=0,     dg(Z— ;:)— 7cf«-dy=0. 

The  elimination  of  Z—r  gives  dp(qdz-\-dy)=dq(pdz+dT)^  hx\  t({Ui' 
tion  already  obtained,  and  which  gave  (page  427) 


^(l+9*«-K-0-^^(l-:-r'<-l+7'O+pg.r-l+p«i=0...(y'); 
and  the  first  two  equations  may  be  written  (dy :  dx  being  ^) 

y'{tiZ-z)~(l  +  q*))+s{Z-z)-pq=Oy 

*  One  sound  writer  on  this  sul>ject  (and  ficrbaps  more)  has  aifemptpd  to  irasslst« 
the  words  arfie  de  rebroussemeift  into  Engiixh  by  td^r  of  rrgreaion,  which  SH-nii  to 
me  a  closer  imitation  of  the  woidt  than  of  the  meaning.  Biany  words  mi||ht  be 
su{(f^ett«;d,  such  as  the  ligature  of  the  normals,  or  their  ot>culatrix,  or  their  oOBi- 
taniftntial  curve.  Also  with  reference  to  the  developable  surface,  the  arite,  At. 
might  b«  called  the  generatrix,  or  the  curve  of  greatest  density,  &e. 
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where  Z,=Z— «.  If  we  make  l+p'=Rt  M=;3,  1  +  9'?=T.  the  eqy^- 
tioDi  which  produce  the  ahove  apd  their  reaulta,  tf^e  the  fpllowing 
symmetrical  forms, 

{rt—^  Z/— (fT-  2«g+ A)  8, + (RT— 8')«0. 
Let  V=|,  :y(l +p»+ 9»),  W=:9 ;  ^(1 +p«+/),  then 

V^V;*+V,<n=(l+p'+,')H  {(!+?»)  »-M<}.  *ej 

whence  {jf)  hccomes  V,y^-(W,— V,)  v'— W,5;0,  which  when  V  and 
W  «re  turned  into  functions  of  x  and  y  hy  the  subgtitutiou  mwii  valu^ 
of  p  and  9,  will  be  an  eaay  form  tor  calculation.  Putting  ttT  — S 
for  !+!>•+ 9*,  we  find 

V.  V(RT-£P)«at  ( 1  +9»)  r-fqitnTr-ti 

V,V(RT-S')'=;  (l+90»-p9'=T»-S< 

W,  V(RT-  S*)'s:  _|,,r+(i+p*)  «;=  -Sr+lftf 

W,  V(RT— SO'a— p?»+  (1  +pO  ««— S*+IU  I 
whence  (RT-S»)«(V,W,-V,W,)=rt-*», 

V,y*-(W,~V.)y'-W.=:0 

(ViW,-V,  W.)  Z;-(V,+W,)  (1  +p»+90"*Z,+  (l+f'+g»)-'=0. 

If  X— <i=Xm  Y — y=Y„  we  have  for  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  X,'+Y/+2/,  or  (rad.)*=:2/(l+p'+9') }  whence  the  values 
of  this  radius  are  determined  from 

(V.  W,-V,  W.)  (rad.)«-(V.+W,)  (rad.)+l=0. 
Hence  aV,y':pW,-V.±V(^;Pv;+4V,W.) 

rad.={W,+V.±V(W;Pv;+4V,W.)}  g^^^^^^VX) 
^^=W,+V.T^{^V^,+4V.W.}==W,+V,TVH. 

It  is  important  to  determine  which  signs  are  to  be  used  together. 
Let  Zi  uid  Z,  be  the  two  values  of  Z^,  and  y',  and  ^i  these  of/;  then 

In  the  denominator,  subttltutc  ftr  y'l+y't  ^^d  y'l^i  their  values 
(W^-V):V^and  -W,;V„  and  substitute  for  W^,  &c.  their  values. 
This  will  l§  found  to  reduce  the  preceding  fractii^n  td  (y'l— y'«)V, 
i^(14pH9')':{*'— rO.  Now,  div.dii  g  ihe  expretiion  h^r  lad.  hy 
V(l  +  p*+9*)  to  give  Z„  and  looking  at  the  diflerence  of  the  vaiue^ 
we  see  that  we  shidl  get  hy  substitution  y'l— y'f=+VH:  V,  and 
Zi-Z.=:±V(H)V(l+j?+9*)":(**-rO,  to  that  (Zi^,):(y'i-y'.) 

2  F2 
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is  ±  V(l  +?*+  9*)'  V, :  («•— rO  the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  uacd  accord- 
ing as  y*  and  Z^  have  radicals  of  the  same  or  different  signs.     Con- 
sequently, since  VC^+P'*^?*)  ^^'  taken  positively  throughout,  we  ean 
only  make  the  latter  form  of  the  ratio  agree  with  that  directly  deduced  by 
giving  the  same  signs  to  the  radicals  in  the  corresponding  values  of  Z^andy . 
The  most  embarraasing  part  of  this  subject  is  the  representation  of  the 
results  to  the  eye :  and  I  hece  digress  to  describe  ue  best  method  of 
doing  this.     The  perspective  employed  should  be  the  orthographic,  in 
which  the  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  picture ; 
or,  to  avoid  the  physically  impossible  character  of  this  supposition,  say  at 
a  very  great  distance  compared  with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  picture. 
The  properties  of  this  projection  are,  1.  All  lines  or  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture  are  projected  into  points  or  lines.      2.  All 
parallels  are  projected  into  parallels.    S.  Equal  lines,  when  in  the  same 
line  or  parallel,  are  projected  into  equal  lines.     4.  Equal  lines,   not 
parallel,  are  projected  into  lines  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  angles 
they  make  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  or  the  sines  of  the  aisles  they 
make  with  lines  drawn  to  the  eye.     If  the  line  drawn  through  the  eye 
make  equal  angles  with  the  three  axes,  the  projection  is  called  isofnetri- 
cal  ;*  it  is  inconvenient  when  there  are  any  lines  in  the  figure  nearly 
equally  inclined  to  the  axes,  and  generally,  the  line  drawn  to  the  eve 
should  not  make  small  angles  with  any  of  the  principal  lines  of  the 
figure.     The  following  proposition  will  complete  the   theory   of  this 
perspective,  so  far  as  its  application  to  rectangular  coordinates  is  con- 
cerned.    Let  OA,  OB,  00  be  the  pro- 
jections of  the  three  axes  ;  from  any  point  D 
in  00  produced  draw  £F  perpendicular  to 
CD,  and  draw  FG  perpendicular  to    EG 
produced ;  join  EG.    Then  will  GEF  be 
the  projection  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  projection,  so  that  EG,  GF,  FE 
are  not  altered  by  projection :  and  OE, 
"5"  OF,  and  OG  will  be  the  projectimis  of 
lengths  which  are  severally  mean  propor- 
tionals between  EO  and  EH,  FO  and  FK, 
GO  and  GD.     Equal  lines,  therefore,t  can  be  readily  laid  down  on  the 
three  axes,  and  thence  lines  in  any  proportion. 

*  The  iiomstxical  peitpective  was  fizft  thought  of  u  the  mott  convenient  mode  of 
representing  machineiy,  &c.  by  the  late  Professor  Farish :  there  are  now,  I  belme* 
several  treatises  on  it. 

f  I  iihould  recommend  those  who  wish  to  draw  with  tolerable  concctnees  to  have 

several  cards  or  pieces  of  wood  made  as  follows,  to  as  many  different  species  of  pio- 

Yj-  f%  jection  as  may  he  wanted.     The    card   or   block 

giiiumiiiiiiiiiij  COBVW  admits  of  the  three  axes  beiiif^  immediately 

laid  down  by  placing  it  on  the  paper  and  ranniag  a 
3  pencil  along  the  edges  CO,  OB,  and  into  the  slit  OA. 

^ritffo^  Scales  of  parts  answering  to  the  projections  of  aqoal 

Aft<'****^^^>>>,.         parts  are  laid  down  along  the  three  axes,  and  repeated 
'iiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiM's      on  the  tmoccupied  sides.    Tlie  position  of  a  point 


^ —     ^«  ...^ occupied  sides.    Tlie  position  of  a  point 

^  ^    whose  coordinates  are  given  is  then  immediately  found 

by  taking  off  the  coordinates  on  the  axes,  and  using  a  parallel  ruler.  The  beet  way 
of  laying  down  the  different  scales  of  equal  parts  is  by  observing  that  their  units  on 
CO,  OS,  and  OF  must  be  as  the  square  roots  of  the  sines  of  double  the  angles  at 
O,  E,  and  F:  also  the  angle  at  O  is  the  supplement  of  BO  F^  &c.  Seethe  Gait> 
bridge  aifllAffMafidi/  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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The  dia^^am  before  ub  repreieota  in  three  positiaDB  the  projection  of 
the  line*  of  curvature  of  an  elliptic  paraboloid,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
•enlly  come.  In  the  middle  figure,  O  (hidden  by  the  lolid)  is  the  origin, 
and  the  line  drawn  to  the  eye  ia  meant  to  make  equal  englei  with  OX 
and  OY,  and  a  much  larger  angle  with  OZ.  Thii  figure  contains  one 
quarter  of  the  frualum  of  the  paraboloid.  On  the  right  we  see  two 
quarters  projected  on  the  plane  of  ZX ;  the  axis  of  y  passeH  through  the 
eye  and  ii  inTiaible,  and  the  point  Q  of  the  last  figure  ia  now  confounded 
with  Z.  On  the  left  we  alio  see  two  quarters  prujecterl  on  the  plane  of 
ZY.  the  axis  of  t  is  now  invisible,  and  P  and  Z  are  confounded. 

Let  2i^=ai^+bi^  be  the  equation  of  the  siuface:  that  ia,  let  it  be  an 
elliptic  or  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  according  as  a  and  b  have  the  same  or 
different  signs,  the  axis  of  z  containing  the  foci  of  the  principal  parabolic 
sections  (A.  G.  422—500).     We  have  then 

p=ax,    ?=6y,    r=a,    j=0,    t^b,    rt—f^abi 
whence  the  equation  for  determining  ]/  ia 

a6*jy.y+(6—fl+o'6j:»-o6»y')y'— 0*6^=0, 
or  making  (6— o)  :ai'=B,  a  :  ft=A, 

xy.y^-(y'-Ax'-B)y'-Ajn/=0 (y*). 

This  equation  (and  many  others  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  first)  is 
most  easily  integrated  by  forming  the  diff.  equ.  of  the  next  order :  if  this 
hut  can  then  be  completely  integrated,  it  will  have  two  new  constants, 
between  which  an  attempt  to  verify  the  given  equation  will  ^ive  a 
relation  which  aiaigns  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  Make  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  preceding  equation,  diffeientiate,  and  eliminate  B  aa  follows ; 
(yy+Ar)(jy'-y)+By'=0, 
(yy"+y"+A)(.ry'-y)+(^+Ax)jy+By"=0, 
y'(y!/''+y"+A)(*y-y)+(3W'+Ax)j:yy'-(yy+A4;)Cjy-y)y"=:0, 
or  (y"+A>  {C:ry'-ff)y'+Tyy"}=0; 

the  first  factor,  y+ A,  being  made  sO,  may  give  a  real*  aingular  solu- 

•  It  will  bs  tttimi,  faanvcT,  on  eun 
singulu  wilution,  and  it  will  b«  raadilj 
logethw. 


that  ,=Jf-A)..+  VB  ii 
at  -A  and  B  wodoI  bs  poii 
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tion,  if  A  be  negative :  if  we  equate  the  second  factor  to  O,  obaemDg 
that  it  is  the  diff.  co.  of  (J'y'— y)y,  we  find  (xy' — y)  y=C'  for  a  step  in 
the  solution,  and  if  y:xj=v,  this  is  t;'j*y=rC',  oroi/j*=C'.  Thi« 
gives  v*= — C'x"*+  C  or  y* = Cx*  —  C  for  the  complete  solution.  Hence 
f/y'mCr;  substitute  these  in  the  given  equation  after  muhiplying  it  by  y, 
aud  we  have 

which  \%  identically  true  if  CC'f  BC+AC'=«,orC'=-(BC)  :  (C+A). 
Heuee 

is,  for  every  value  of  C  for  which  y  can  be  real,  the  equation  of  the 
projection  upon  ^  of  a  line  of  greatest  or  least  curvature  of  the 
paraboloid :  and  it  is  generally  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola, 
according  as  G  is  negative  or  positive ;  but  its  meaning  will  require 
eiamination. 

First,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  drawn  any  distibction  between  lines  of 
one  and  the  other  curvature,  since  (y')  has  been  completely  integrated  io 
(G).  But  if  we  now  require  a  curve  (G)  which  shall  paaa  through  a 
given  point  (X,  Yi^tfX'+i&Y*)!  we  find  that  G  must  be  determintd  bj 
an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which,  reduced,  is 

«6«  X«  0'+  (*-<i+o*  6  X*-  aV  Y«)  C-a«  6  Y'aO (C,  X  Y). 

There  are  always  two  roots  to  this  equation,  one  positive  and  the 
other  negative,  when  a  and  6  have  the  same  sign,  and  both  positive  or 
both  negative,  when  a  and  6  have  different  signs.  Gonsequently,  in  the 
elliptic  paraboloid,  the  projections  of  the  linea  of  one  sort  of  curvature  aie 
ellipses,  and  of  the  other  sort  hyperbolas;  but  in  the  hyperbolic  para- 
boloid they  are  both  hyperbolas. 

First,  let  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign,  which  may  be  positive,  and  let 
6>a,  or  let  the  parabola  in  the  plane  of  zy  have  a  greater  curvature  at 
the  origin  than  that  in  zx.  Now  one  value  of  G  is  =0  when  Y=0; 
that  is,  the  section  of  the  surface  with  the  plane  of  f  jr  is  itself  one  line  of 
purvature.  Again,  C  has  one  value  infinity  when  X=:0 ;  or  the  ^ction 
in  the  plane  of  zy  is  a  line  of  curvature.  When  C  is  negative,  y,  in  (C) 
is  impossible,  unless  aVC-^a^b  be  negative,  or  unless  C  be  numerically 
greater  than  o^\h.  If  from  2z^ax*-^y^  and  (G)  we  form  the  equations 
of  the  projections  of  these  curves  upon  zx  and  zy  we  have  the  paroholas 

We  have,  as  Idready  stated,  only  to  consider  the  values  of  G  from  0 
to  ec,  and  from  ^a:h  to  —  oe.  Whhn  G  diminishes  from  oc  toO, 
remembering  that  G=  cc  gives  j?=0,  Gjc*=0,  we  see  that  the  projectioof 
on  ZT  vary  in  their  equations  from  22= (6 — a):ab  to  2z^ajc\  iodi* 
eating,  as  seen  in  the  right-hand  figure,  every  sort  of  parabola  between 
the  limit  UZ  (which  is  a  straight  line)  to  OP  itself.  But  on  the  plane 
of  ;ry  we  see  that  3x=6y*  and  2xs=: — (6^a) :  ab  are  the  limits,  and  in 
every  parabola  z  is  negatlvte  when  y  is  0,  giving,  as  in  the  left-bind 
^'*-*^,   all    kmds  of  parabolas*  drawn  about  verticea  from  ts^O  to 
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z=: — (6 — a)  :  ab.  And  the  projections  on  ay  are  a  family  of  hyperbolas^ 
of  which  we  may  get  a  good  idea  by  imagining  the  ascending  parabolas 
in  the  right-hand  figure  to  be  the  bases  of  cylinders,  which  obviously 
cut  the  surface  in  curves  which  project  on  the  plane  of  xy  into  pairs  of 
curves  with  two  infinite  branches  each.  If  we  now  suppose  C  to  vary 
from  —  oc  to  — a :  b,  we  find  the  equations  of  the  projections  on  zx 
varying  from  2r=— oc.a?*-|-(6— a)  :a6  to  22=  x,  while  the  inter- 
mediate form  is  2z  =  (neg.  qu.)  j:!'+(pos.  qu.)  We  have,  then,  as  in 
the  right-hand  figure,  a  succession  of  parabolas  turned  the  other  way, 
having  for  one  limit  the  line  UO,  and  rising  ad  infinitum.  On  the 
plane  of  zy^  the  equation  varies  from  22=62r  to  2z=:  oc,  and  its  inter- 
mediate forms  are  22=(po8.  qu.)^* — (neg.  qu.),  belonging  to  parabolas 
turned  upwards.  We  have,  then,  the  other  set  of  parabolas  in  the  left- 
hand  figure,  beginning  with  Q'OQ.  The  equations  of  the  projection  on 
the  plane  of  xy  now  belong  to  ellipses,  and  if  we  were  to  form  parabolic 
cylinders  from  the  parabolas  just  described  in  the  right,  they  woudd 
obviously  cut  the  suiface  in  curves  which  would  project  on  the  plane  of 
xy  into  figures  resembling  ellipses. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  in  which  a  and  h  have  different  signs, 
or  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  Let  6  be  negative ;  then  the  parabola  OQ 
must  be  turned  round  the  axis  of  v  until  it  is  below  the  plane  of  xy  in  the 
plane  of  2y,  and  ct  parabola  equal  to  OQ  moving  parallel  to  the  plane  of 

zy  with  its  vertex  on  OP,  will  describe  the  surface.     If  for  6  we  write 

—  6,  the  equations  of  the  projections  become 

«,.r^    (»+^)^    o,^r«    Ar^^    ^±t^ 


^^{i-^y 


h  +  a 


If  C  be  negative,  the  first  equation  is  impossible :  in  faet,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  equation  (C,  X,  Y)  that  when  a  is  positive  and  h  negative 
the  values  of  C  are  both  positive.  As  C  varies  from  0  to  oc,  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  projections  when  it  ^passes  through 
a: 6.  When  C<a:6,  the  hyperbolas  of  the  first  projection  have  their 
possible  diameters  on  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  impossible  ones  on  that  oix\ 
also  the  parabolas  of  the  second  and  third  projections  have  their  vertices 
below  the  plane  of  xy:  all  which  is  reversed  when  C>a:6.  First,  let 
C  change  from  0  to  a :  6 ;  the  equation  of  the  second  projection,  then, 
varies  from  2:= ox*  to  2z  =  — oc,  the  intermediate  form  being  22=3 
(pos.  qu.)x'— (pos.  qu.) ;  while  that  of  the  third  varies  from  2^= 
ccy*— (6  +  a):a6  to  22=  oc,  the  intermediate  form  being  2^=3 
(pos.  qu.)  y*  +  (neg.  qu.) . 

These  parabolas  are  seen  in  the  next  diagram  with  their  branches  going 
upwards,  though  in  the  projection  on  ZOY,  a  part  on  each  side  of  the 
vertex  does  not  belong  to  the  projection.  When  0  varies  from  a :  h 
to  oc,  the  projection  on  zx  varies  from  2z=  x  to  2r=—  oc.*"-f  (A-f  a) 
*.ai,  the  intermediate  form  being  22=(neg. qu.)^ — (neg. qu.);  while 
that  on  zy  varies  from  22=oc  to  2z=:  — 6^*,  the  intermediate  form  being 
22=  (neg.  qu.)y -f  (pos.  qu.) 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  coordinates  of  the  centres  of 
curvature  (X,  Y,  Z).    We  have,  (page  434,)  ^  bcmg  Cjt j  y. 
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O 


Z-r=- 


R+Sy*  _l+p'+pffl'      (l+a*^)+(J,C^ 

"    r+'y'     - 

rad.=a-'{l+«**'+o6C*')V0  +  ""^+**J''); 
where  the  two  values  of  C  tne  to  be  detennined  from  (C,  X,  Y)  for  each 
point. 

.  Having  drawn  all  thelinesof  curvature,  we  proceed  to  distinj^uiah  thiwe 
of  greatest  and  least  curvature,  which  we  shall  do  in  the  elliptic  para- 
boloid, tenvint;  the  other  to  the  itudent  Taking  the  projection  upon  the 
plane  of  zr,  let  it  be  remembered  that  for  the  aacen ding  curves,  C  is 
positive,  being  nothing  on  OP,  nnd  infinite  on  UZ :  while  in  the  equa- 
tions of  the  descending  curves  C  is  negative,  being  infinite  on  UO,  &nd 
continuaUy  diminishing  (numerically)  towarda— a:6.  And  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  U  are  x=0,  y^^/  {{b—a.):ab'),  2=  (6— a)  :  2aA. 
When  a  and  b  are  both  positive,  the  equation  (C,  X,  Y)  shows  that  C 
baa  one  positive  and  one  negative  value :  and  the  expression  above  given 
for  the  radius  of  curvature  is  the  greater  of  the  two  when  C  is  positive, 
aod  the  less  of  the  two  when  C  is  nei^tive.  Hence  the  projections  just 
described  as  having  positive  values  of  C  belong  to  the  curves  of  leatt 
curvature,  and  the  others  to  curves  of  the  grratrsi  curvature.  Hence  the 
curve  QUOU'Q'  (seen  laterally  in  the  figure  on  the  left)  is  a  line  of 
greatest  curvature  from  U  to  U',  and  of  least  curvature  everywhere  else. 
Therefore  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  curvature  changes  sign  at  U  and 
U',  on  the  supposition  that  a  point  moves  along  the  curve  QOQ' ;  that 
is,  tluB  difference  becomes  nothing  at  U  and  U',  or  the  radii  of  curvature 
are  then  equal.  A  point  of  this  kind,  which  is  so  situated  upon  a  line 
of  curvature  that  ihe  arcs  on  the  two  sides  of  it  are  of  different  species  of 
curvature,  is  colled  an  vmbilirus,  or  umbilical  point :  though  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  term  ii  extended  to  every  point  at  which  the  two  curva- 
tures arc  equal. 

Since  C  is  infinite  at  every  point  of  the  curve  QUOU'Q',  and  xi* 
nothing,  the  term  Cj*  in  the  expression  of  the  radii  is  ambiguous. 
Return  then  to  the  equation  by  which  Z— f ,  or  Z,,  is  determined,  and 
ive  fiud 

a6Z,'-{(i+6'y')«»+(l+o'*')frlZ,+  0  +  o'*'+iV)=0. 

The  vsluesofZ,  ore  the  projections  of  the  radii  of  curvature  upon  the 
axis  of  z,  and  will  be  equal  when  the  radii  are  equal.  Apply  the  test  for 
equal  roots  to  this  equation,  and  it  will  be  found,  after  reduction,  tha( 
there  are  equal  roots  when 

{6-a-«i<V+«*')}*+4at(6-o)ai'=0; 
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an  equation  which  (6>a)  can  only  be  satisBed  by  07=0,  y*^(b^a) :  ab*; 
that  is,  only  at  the  points  U  and  U'. 

The  following  problems  may  be  easily  solved  from  the  preceding 
equations. 

1.  Neither  radius  of  curvature  is  ever  equal  to  nothing,  unless  at 
a  point  for  which  rt^^  is  infinite,  or  infinite,  unless  at  a  point  at  which 
r/~s'=0.  And  one  of  the  radii  of  curyature  is  infinite,  at  every  point 
of  a  developable  surface,  and  the  converse. 

2.  When  the  radii  of  curvature  are  equal  in  magnitude,  but  different 
in  sign, 

and  this,  when  true  at  every  point  of  a  surface,  is  the  equation  of  a 
surface  at  every  point  of  which  tlie  radii  are  equal  and  contrary  in  sign. 

3.  The  last  equation  is  satisfied  by  that  of  a  plane :  in  what  sense 
can  this  surface  be  said  to  have  the  property  which  it  implies  ? 

4.  The  points  at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  equal,  and  of  the 
same  sign,  are  determined  by  the  equation 

{( I +7*)  ^-2pg»+ (1+p")  <}'=4  (r«-*')(l +p«+9»),  or 
{Tr-2S«+Ri}«=4(r^-.«")(RT— S*),  or 

(Tr-R0'+4  (Si-T»)(Sr-R*)=0; 

which  is  satisfied  by  R:r=:S:«=T:<,  and  by  nothing  else.* 

I  shall  now  briefly  give  the  manner  in  which  Monge  shows  that 
R:r=S:»=sT:<,  or  Tf-S/=:0,  R»— Sr=0,  can  only  belong  to  a 
sphere.  From  the  equations  in  page  435,  these  give  V,=:0,  W,=0, 
whence  V  can  only  be  a  function  of  Xy  and  W  of  y ;  that  is, 

But  dp :  dy^idq :  dxy  which  it  is  found  will  require  4^'x^yft*y  to  be 
true,  independently  of  any  relation  between  y  and  x.  This  cannot  be 
unless  ^'x  and  f*y  are  both  constants,  giving  0x=ca7+Ar,  yfty^zcy+k^, 

*  Solve  the  preceding  equation  with  respect  to  S,  and  a  result  will  be  found,  the 
reality  of  whtch  deiiendnon  that  of  a/(«*— r/).  But  from  the  equation  preceding^ 
that  which  was  solved,  since  RT-~S' or  l+;i^-l-9*  is  necessarily  jwsitive,  it  follows 
that  r/— «*  is  poutive  or  «*— r/  is  negative.  Hence  no  real  relation  can  exist  except 
the  pair  of  equat.oiis  which  niitke  the  given  equation  identical. 

There  is  in  \\\^  Application ,  Sft\  of  Monge  (page  171,  edition  of  1807)  one  of  the 
most  curious  chapters  which  ever  appeared  on  the  subject:  the  rt-markahle  part 
being  the  manner  in  which  he  has  aUuwt^d  the  gradual  correction  of  a  false  impres- 
Kiun  to  appear,  which  most  perstms  would  huve  avoided  by  rewriting  the  whole 
section.  He  is  obviously,  up  to  the  chapter  in  questiim,  under  the  im|ireSNii)n  that 
there  exist  other  Kurfacea  bettides  the  sphere  of  which  all  the  points  are  umbilical; 
as  appear  both  from  his  previous  allusions  to  the  coming  ciiHpter,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  opens  it.  Setting  out  under  this  assumption,  he  proceeds  to 
mtegrate  the  equation,  in  which  he  succeeds,  but  in  a  manner  which  gives  two 
equations  betweeu  jr,  y,  and  x,  instead  of  one,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  equation 
only  lielongs  to  a  curve,  instead  of  a  surface.  This  extraordinary  result,  as  he  calls 
it,  (still  neter  lookmg  to  see  whether  the  duplicity  of  the  conditions  was  not  implied 
in  the  fundamental  equation,)  he  proceeds  to  verify,  by  attempting  to  construct  a 
surface  of  the  given  kmd  in  the  form  of  a  connecting  surface  of  a  family  of  spheres* 
The  result  of  this  investigation  is  that  the  radius  of  the  moving  sphere  is  always  =0, 
which  reduces  the  surface  again  to  a  curve. 
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Ler  -hp5e  'ytt  aibscnied.  ind  -he  meiiujd  in  p««e  197  MLamtdj  tnd  ir  vQ 


f  now  r.ve  i  ^r,r*e>,.-^.:."  mc  'T:':Ier»  iemansTrinoa  of  die  mcboi  af 
draw: .Iff  Me  shnrt^at  .me  ^e'-v^n  t\i  -zt^zts  if  i  zir-u  sur.ice:  thit  is 
ti    ^aT.   x«:'ii:'3i.^''f^    n.i5in-icn    is   Tie    c:j:s.iierar:M:a  here    !a:d    CTTra 

c.jnvc::i,n.  ziV'i.d  'le    ".r.n^iL  b^  'nem  "ij  Me  mind  of  a  b^^zinncr.      Toe 
5:;h'e^'.  w  "..  :e  mor*  iM!^-  "reuri  a  Me  irx:  chapter. 

F.rar ;  .;  a  t^in-xenc  .le  liri-vi  i*:r"U'X*i  a  z:v  en  point  of  a  crime,  and 
aiao  a  verv  sma.^  chtjrd.  tne  3  »iae  'if  eAe  caord  *nd  uaa:er.L  mav  be 
hr  ,114  It  ad  near  aa  w^  "leriae  ;.j  "r*e  osci^la.  i''.;^  plane.  Fur  if  the  currc 
kid  not  two  cuTviCiris  fcaac  413;  taat  pLi^e  w-.uld  be  eke  oscul^ung 
pl.tne  I'ae.i ;  and  :ne  air. a.  .er  uie  arc  aixea,  me  smaller  is  the  ecect  of  the 
second  curvacure,  or  die  more  nearij  does  die  j)  Lace  of  the  tangent  and 
ciiord  cirxi.ie  wi'Ji  die  cacular.nff  p'ane. 

Seconfi.y  ;  if  a  Tcry  sTnall  chord  ;:e  drawn  to  a  currc  wbich  lies  on  a 
t: 'Cn  aartacc,  the  snor-^e^t  Lac  wiiica  can  join  the  end*  of  ihat  chord  on 
the  •nrfacc  m-iat  be  tha:  wh  cii  is  nearest  to  the  cr.».rd  isself,  the  latter 
htt.nz  tne  ahsujirc  least  d.3ta.icc  between  the  two  points.  The  smaller 
the  cnord,  the  more  nearly  ia*  th^  line  siniated  in  a  plane  which  passes 
thr.;ti^h  the  normal  of  :he  surface. 

Third  y ;  if  the  shortest  Lne  be  drawn  from  A  to  B  on  a  stzt&oc,  and 
if  C  and  D  be  any  inrermedlate  poin:s,  however  near,  then  CD  must  be 
the  shortest  line  on  the  surface  between  C  and  D:  for  if  a  shorter  lioe 
Coul.i  be  dra^n  between  C  and  D,  it  is  obvious  that  a  shorter  path  coukl 
be  made  from  A  to  B. 

Hence,  if  the  arc  CD  be  made  infinitely  small,  the  plane  of  its  chord 
and  tans^ent,  which  by  the  second  consideration  is  normal  to  the  surface, 
is  by  the  tirst  the  09cula::ng  plane  of  the  curve :  or  the  oscolatiDg  planes 
of  tne  sh>rtest  line  between  two  points  are  at  all  pjints  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  planes  of  the  surfaces  drawn  through  those  points. 

Tr»M3  m  .ch  Ijeing  admitted,  the  equations  of  the  shortest  line  readily 
foUuw.  Let  #,  the  arc  of  tiie  curve,  be  the  variable  in  terms  of  which 
J,  y,  and  z  are  ev pressed,  so  that  j'=zdx  :ds^&c.  Let  ♦(x,y,  r)=0 
be  tiic  equation  of  the  surface,  ^„  &c.  being  the  partial  diff.  co.  of  ^. 
Then,  i^ince  the  cnr\e  is  on  the  surface,  we  must  hare  ♦*.x'+*yy' 
4-<fr,,2'=0,  wnile  the  expression  of  the  tauzent  plane  of  the  surface  at 
the  point  (r,  y, ;)  being  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane  of  the 
curve  is  obviously  4»«.jr^,+^y.y,,-l'^i*2||=:0,  (page  407  and  409,  and 
A.O.  p.  219),  or 

(♦,  2'  -♦.  y")  if->t  (*.  x"-*,  J^  y'+(*,  y*-*,  O  s'^iO. 

But  since  4k«.y  +  &c.  =  0  and  jr^'.y+&c.=:0,  it  follows  that  y,  y,  and 
t'  arc  in  the  proportion  of  *,«"  — ♦.y",  Ac.  If,  then,  ♦,x"— ♦.y* 
=:«/,  we  must  have  4>*  jr"— 4>,r"=flty'  and  *,y"— ♦,x"=a^,  whence 
the  last  equation  k»vcs  a (r'«+y''+*'*)=^»  or  aX  1=0,  or  a=0.  That 
is,  the  diif.  equ.  of  the  shortest  line  drawn  from  one  point  to  another 

*  I  huTo  iutrodutf«d  this  hers  that  ths  ktudent  may  try  to  «<c  it :  it  is  not  dsmoA- 
•tratfd. 
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<m  the  surface  4^(j,y,2)sr0,  exhibited  in  an  unabbreviated  form,  are 
any  two  of  the  three 

dy   ds*'^di   (i***     37  ds^  "~rfx  ds**    dx  ds*  ^ dy  d^' 

I  say  any  two  of  the  three^  because  either  of  the  preceding  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  These  may  be  reduced  (if  $=0,  give 
8;=^  (x,y))  to  the  form 

27+^1?=°'  S?+'d^=^®'   ^ZF-''5?="- 

When  the  surfece  is  one  of  revohition  about  the  axis  of  2,  we  have 

2=:0(jt*-{-y*),  or/>y— 5Jt=0:  and  substitution  in  the  third  equation 

gives 

dfy       fix 
dr-TY  — y  *-^=0,  or  xdy  -yetecrcd*,  or  r'cfdsccit  \ 

r  and  0  being  the  polar  coordinates,  in  the  plane  of  xy^  of  the  point 
(x,y).  Hence,  if  the  shortest  line  between  two  points  on  a  surface  of 
revolution  about  the  axis  of  z  be  projected  on  the  plane  of  jry,  and  if  a 
]^oint  moving  along  it  described  equal  arcs  in  equal  times,  the  radius  of 
the  projection  of  that  point  would  dtocribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 
Let  the  surface  be  a  sphere,  so  that  the  shortest  line  between  two  points 
is  an  aro  of  a  circle,  and  its  projection  is  an  arc  of  an  ellipse  concentric 
with  the  circle.  I  leave  to  the  student  to  show  from  what  well  known 
properties  of  the  ellipse  the  precluding  assertion  may  be  verified.*  He 
may  also  show  that,  in  every  surface  of  revolution,  the  angle  made  by 
the  shortest  path  between  two  points  with  the  generating  curve  has  a 
sine  which  is  always  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  projected  point* 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  consideration  of  the  ex* 
pressions  for  the  Are  of  a  curve,  the  volume  inclosed  by  a  surface^  and  the 
Area  of  a  surface,  fbr  which  we  have  employed  the  expressions  (say  Sy  V, 
and  S) 

s-fjidx'+dff'i^dz'h    V^ffzdxdy,    S=iffJil+p*+q')dxdy. 

That  some  connecting  axiom  must  intervene  between  our  con- 
sideration of  purely  algebraical  formulae,  and  their  application  to  space- 
magnitude,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  total  difference  of  the  subject- 
matters  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  t  but  Mrhether  any  new  axioms 
are  necessary  to  the  application  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  whether 
those  which  are  employed  in  the  previous  application  of  arithmetic  and 
alsebra  will  be  sufficient,  is  now  the  real  object  of  inquiry.  Looking  at 
Chapter  VIII.,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  one  or  the  other  suppo- 
sition might  prove  correct,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  question :  thus 

*  Very  simple  mechatticsl  considerationi  woald  (pve  a  general  Terificatioa. 
Grantttig^  that  a  tnatertal  point,  aeted  on  by  no  foicss  but  those  which  constrain  it  to 
move  on  a  given  surface,  must  move  uniformly,  and  must  describe  the  shortest  lins 
lietweeii  any  tvo  points  in  its  course:  then,  the  whole  conHtrainin);  pressure 
being  normal,  and  the  normal  always  passing  through  the  axis  of  sr,  it  tbllowg  that 
the  component  of  the  constraining  force  in  the  plane  of  jry  always  passes  through 
the  origin ;  or  the  projection  df  (jr,  y,  t)  oh  the  plane  of  Jty  describes  equal  areas  in 
equal  times. 
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the  consideration  of  area  (page  141,  142)  requires  no  new  aritfametiod. 
relation  of  geometrical  magnitudes  to  be  assumed;  while  that  of  kogdi 
(page  140)  requires  the  assumption  that  the  arc  PQ  (page  136)  u 
greater  than  the  chord  PQ,  and  leas  than  the  sum  of  PT  and  TQ. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  investiga- 
tions? 

Area  (and  also  volume,  or  solid  content)  is  a  magnitude  of  tadtk  a  land 
that  portions  of  it,  even  when  curvihnear,  can  be  taken,  such  as  have  beea 
considered  in  elementary  geometry.  Thus  the  area  of  a  curve  (page  141) 
can  be  subdivided  into  a  successbn  of  rectangles,  and  another  auccessioa 
of  curvilinear  triangles  each  of  which  is  as  much  unknown,  so  far  as  an 
algebraic  expression  for  it  is  concerned,  as  the  whole  area  itself.  But 
by  continuing  the  subdivision,  the  sum  of  all  the  curvilinear  triangles 
diminishes  without  limit,  while  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  does  not.  The 
rationale  then  of  the  method  by  which  the  dif&cuity  is  avoided  is  as 
follows :  the  result  required  is  compounded  of  2A,  which  can  be  attained, 
and  2B,  which  cannot ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  a  supposition  by 
which  2.B  diminishes  without  limit,  consequently  the  limit  of  2A  is  the 
result  required. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  arc  of  a  curve,  or  the  area  of  a 
curved  surface,  the  case  is  entirely  altered.  No  subdivision  of  either  of 
these  is  of  a  more  simple  kind  than  the  whole :  a  small  arc  is  still  an  arc. 
as  different  in  species  from  a  straight  line  as  a  large  arc ;  and  the  same 
of  a  small  curved  area  with  respect  to  a  plane.  A  new  axiom,*  therefore, 
becomes  requisite,  and  the  following  will  be  found  sufficiently  easy,  and 
perfectly  adequate. 

If  two  finite  and  variable  lines  or  surfaces  perpetually  approach  to 
coincidence,  the  lengths  or  areas  perpetually  approach  to  a  ratio  of 
equality.  To  understand  what  is  meant  by  approach  to  coincidence, 
through  every  point  of  each  line  or  surface  imagine  a  line  drawn  parallel 
to  a  given  plane  and  meeting  the  other.  If,  then,  the  lines  or  surfaces 
remain  finite  throughout  the  variation,  perpetual  approach  to  coincidence 
means  that  all  the  parts  of  these  parallels  intercepted  between  the  lines 
or  surfaces  diminish  without  limit.  But  if  the  lines  or  surfaces  diminish 
without  limit,  approach  to  coincidence  requires  that  the  parts  of  the 
parallels  should  diminish  without  limit  in  their  ratio  to  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  or  the  lengths  of  the  boundaries  of  the  6gures.   The  plane  to  which 

*  Some  writers  hasten  forward  1o  the  actual  investigation,  with  what  looks  like  a 
feelin;^  of  unwillingness  to  state  their  axiom :  somn  art*  explicit  on  the  easier  eu«^. 
and  abandon  the  harder  onen  with  un  **  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  pruved,  ftc.** 
Others  make  assumptions  which  require  lung  trains  of  ioveKti^ation  to  produce  ibe 
moftt  himple  consequencres.  Others  again  consider  that  th<  y  remove  the  difiicuitjr 
by  adopting  the  language  and  hypotheses  of  the  iufiniteMimal  chIcuIus,  forgYtiia^ 
that  such  language  is  not  admissible  iustfud  of  axiums,  but  that  on  the  contrsry 
it  is  to  the  distinct  conception  of  axioinH  and  their  cuui^equeuces  that  the  iniiaite- 
simal  ]>hraseo)ogy  owes  its  title  to  be  used  in  an  accurate  trratine. 

It  nvouid  he  invtdioiu  to  produce  instances  of  the  first  manner  above  mentioned: 
for  the  second,  compare  Lagrange,  Theorie  det  Fomehotu^  pp.  218  and  300:  for  the 
third,  see  Lacroix,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  (note):  aud  for  the  fourth»see  the  text  of  the  sans 
note. 

It  ii  not  professed  that  the  axiom  proposed  in  the  text  contains  less  of  assump- 
tion than  is  involved  in  those  of  preceding  works :  its  recommendation  is  the  uuifer- 
sality  of  its  application  and  the  dintinctness  with  which  the  whole  point  assumed  is 
seen.  I  apprenend  that  ths  same  amount  of  assumption  and  no  more  will  bs  feusd 
in  Newton*s  first  section. 
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the  parallels  axe  drawn  need  not  be  fixed,  but  may  preserve  a  fixed 
relation  to  one  of  the  lines  or  areas. 

The  axiom  is  most  undeniably  true  when  the  lines  or  figures  remain 
finite;  its  truth,  of  course,  eludes  the  senses  when  the  figures  diminish 
without  limit.  But  here  it  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  defini- 
tion of  approximate  coincidence,  as  applied  to  diminishing  lines  or 
figures,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  same  in  the  case  of  those  which 
remain  finite,  provided  we  admit  that,  however  pmall  a  figure  may  be,  we 
can  conceive  figures  of  any  size,  perfectly  similar  in  form.  With  such 
an  admission,  suppose  that  while  the  lines  or  figures  diminish  without 
limit,  other  lines  or  figures  are  formed  which,  always  remaining  similar 
to  the  diminishing  lines  or  figures,  do  not  diminish  without  limit.  If, 
then,  for  example,  p  be  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines  (diminishing)  and 
or  one  of  the  intercepts  between  the  two  lines,  drawn  as  above,  and  if  P 
be  the  corresponding  length  in  the  finite  picture  of  the  diminishing 
system,  and  II  the  corresponding  intercept,  approach  to  coincidence,  if 
it  take  place  in  the  finite  figures,  requires  that  n :  P  should  diminish 
without  limit  But  by  the  similarity  of  the  figures  II :  P=fzr :  p,  whence 
Iff :  p  must  diminish  without  limit.  And  in  the  notion  of  the  similarity 
of  the  figures,  distinctly  conceived,  it  is  implied  that  if  the  axiom  be 
admitted  as  to  the  finite,  it  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  diminishing,  figures. 
From  the  preceding  it  immediately  follows  that  the  arc  of  a  curve  tends 
to  a  ratio  of  equality  with  its  chord,  even  supposing  that  no  arc  of  the 

curve,  however  small,  is  plane.    Let  AB  be  a  small 

Q     c  arc,  AC  a  portion  of  its  tangent  at  A,  and  BC  a  line 

^^^^;^JC\     ^'^^w^  parallel  to  a  given  plane.    Through  every  point 

■  ^^  R    B   ^  ®^  ^^  curve  draw  a  plane  PQR  parallel  to  that 

plane,  meeting  the  tangent  and  chord  in  Q  and  R. 
By  the  way  in  which  the  tangent  is  drawn,  both  PQ  and  QR»  may  be 
made  as  small  as  we  please  with  respect  to  AR  and  to  AB,  by  beginning 
with  an  arc  sufficiently  small.  Hence,  when  B  approaches  without 
limit  to  A,  there  is  a  continual  approximation  to  coincidence  between 
AB,  the  arc  AB,  and  AC.  If,  then,  we  take  a,  so  that  the  arc  AB,  Aj, 
shall  be  rrABx  (1  +a)i  we  see  that  a  and  AB  diminish  without  limit 
together,  whence  lAr  or  2V(^'**+ Ay'+ A«*)  •  ( 1  +  «)  has  the  same 
limit  as 

V(A^+V+^3uiO;  or  «=/V(<te"+rf3^+rfr«). 

Next,  let  P  be  a  point  in  a  surface,  and  PA  and 
PB  being  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  let  PA 
and  PB  be  Aji*  and  Ay.  Hence  PRQS  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  surface  which  stands  over,  and  is  pro- 
S  jected  upon  the  rectangle  on  the  plane  of  o^,  whose 
area  is  Ar.Ay.  The  corresponding  portion  Vrqt 
of  the  tangent  plane  obviously  approaches  to  coin- 
cidence widi  PRQS ;  for  if  lines  be  drawn  through 
every  point  of  PRQS  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
jy,  the  intercepted  deflections  (as  they  were  called) 
as  PA  and  PB  diminish,  diminish  without  limit  as 

^  This  mutt  be  proved :  that  is,  it  must  be  ihown  that  a  line'paning  throtif^h  the 
points  (jr,y,)r)  and  (x+Ar,  y+ Ay,  a;-f  As)  approaches  without  limit  to  the  tan- 
gent as  LXi  &c.  axe  diminiihed  without  limit. 
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compared  with  PA  or  PB>  and  tlierewith  with  Pr  and  Pf .  If»  thca,«e 
say,  let  PRQS=Prgf  (l  +  a}i  a  must  diminish  without  limit,  « 
Z  (PRQS)  and  2  (prqs)  have  the  same  limit,  the  first  being,  when  fte 
summation  is  made  hetween  the  given  limits,  the  required  area  of  tk 
surface.  Let  0  be  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  plane  with  that  of  <y; 
then,  by  a  well  known  theorem,  (A.  G.  p.  200.)  P^^co«d=PBCl 
srAr.Ay ;  and,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  being  C — '=P  il"') 
+9  (17— y))  we  have  cos  0=(1  +f^4*9*)~',  neglecting  the  sign.  Hence 
Pgr«=r^(l+p*4-9').ArAy;  area  required  ^fftj(l+p*  +  ^dxd$, 

the  eipression  already  used. 

The  expression  for  the  volume  contained  by  a  portion  of  the  taahot, 
the  plane  of  xy,  and  all  the  planes  which  project  the  boundair  of  tbe 
former  on  the  latter,  has  been  already  shown  to  htffzdi  cfy.  It  mty 
also  be  represented  thus,  fffdxdydz.  Ifupon  the  elementaty  rect- 
angle tix^y  we  erect  ordinates  at  the  four  corners,  we  have  a  fifUR 
which  would  be  a  prism  if  the  upper  surface  were  not  curved.  If  z  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  each  As;,  we  have  in  this  pnsmstic 
figure  a  number  of  right  solids,*  each  having  the  content  of  i^AyA: 
cubic  units,  together  with  a  figure  which,  as  c  diminishes  without  limit, 
diminishes  without  limit  as  compared  with  the  sum  of  the  pieoeding. 
Hence  the  expression  above  given  for  the  solidity  is  derived. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  application  of  our  subject  to  mechanici 
it  will  be  desirable  to  treat  of  the  Calculu$  of  VaritUionSf  to  which  I 
accordingly  pioceed. 


Chaptbe  XVI. 
ON  THE  CALCULUS  OP  VARtATIONS. 

A  CRAPTER  on  this  subject  must  be  introduced  before  anything  like  i 
general  view  of  the  application  of  the  difierential  calculus  to  mechanics 
can  be  given.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  we  have  considered 
only  differentiations  of  one  species.  It  is  true  that  in  functions  of  more 
variables  than  one,  we  have  treated  together  of  differentiations  made  vrith 
respect  to  the  different  variables.  Thus  xlogy  has  two  diff.  co.,  logy 
and  X :  y^  according  as  we  suppose  j?  or  y  to  vary.  But  we  have  never 
yet  supposed  two  increments  independently  given  to  j*,  arising  from 
different  circumstances  of  variation,  and  requiring  the  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  differentials  dx  and  3x,  essentially  differing  in  the  notioni 
from  which  they  are  derived.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  x  as  a  function  o( 
two  variableB,  V  and  tt%  and  represent  by  dt  and  iiz  the  differentials  of  x 
taken  from  the  variation  of  v  only  in  the  first  case  and  w  in  the  second, 
we  might  make  a  science  closely  retembling  the  calculus  of  variatioDt* 
But  the  problems  which  i^ill  require  consideration  under  this  head  are 
those  in  which  dx  and  }j  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  independent  of  all 
functional  connexion  between  x  and  other  variables. 

*  I  use  this  term  in  preference  to  the  longer  onti  reciangalar  paiallelopiptd.  Si* 
pAJULLUcLOPiPKD,  in  the  fVnnjf  C^cfofnedia, 
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With  regard  to  the  term  calculus  of  variations^  it  is  ohviously 
improper  as  distinctive  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  since  aU 
that  has  preceded  is  certainly  a  calculus  of  variations.  It  is  only  when 
by  variation  we  agree  to  understand  a  new  and  distinct  sort  of  differ' 
eniial^  that  the  word  is  signiBcantly  introduced :  and  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say  that  the  difiPerential  calculus  is  a  calculus  of  variations,  but 
that  the  particular  part  of  it  now  under  consideration  is  a  calculus  of 
essentially  different  and  independent  species  of  variations,  in  which  the 
same  quantity  is  considered  as  an  independent  variable  in  two  or  more 
distinct  points  of  view. 

For  example,  in  every  problem  of  equilibrium  there  is  no  change  of 
place  consequent  upon  mere  lapse  of  time ;  nevertheless  such  problems 
are  solved  by  consideration  of  the  variations  which  a  system  would 
undergo,  if  an  infinitely  small  change  of  place  were  made,  such  as  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  will  allow.  This  small  change  of  place  need 
not  be  supposed  to  be  made  in  time ;  it  would  do  equally  well  if  it  were 
instantaneous :  and  if  the  impenetrability  of  matter  did  not  forbid,  it 
might  be  simply  supposed  that  a  second  system,  perfectly  similar  to  the 
first,  was  placed  infinitely  near  to  it,  without  any  notion  of  the  one 
system  moving  into  the  place  of  the  other.  Again,  in  dynamics,  the 
actual  motion  of  a  system  is  the  subject-matter  of  the. problem;  that  is 
to  say,  the  aggregate  of  actual  successive  infinitely  small  variations  of 
place  which  occur  in  the  successive  lapses  of  infinitely  small  portions  of 
time,  accumulated  by  the  integral  calculus.  But  every  problem  of 
motion,  of  which  the  circumstances  are  known,  may  be  reduced,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  one  of  equilibrium :  that  is  to  say,  the  properties  of  the 
actual  variations  which  do  take  place  may  be  investigated  by  means  of 
the  simple  changes  of  place,  without  reference  to  time,  which  might  be 
made  in  a  system  at  rest.  Here,  then,  enters  a  science  of  comparison 
of  different  species  of  variations,  or  a  calculus  of  variations,  technically  so 
called. 

This  calculus  is  essentially  one  of  differentials,*  not  of  differential 
coefficients.  The  latter  do  not  change  with  the  species  of  variation,  as 
long  as  the  connecting  relation  of  the  variables  remains  the  same.  If, 
for  instance,  3^=2*,  and  it  be  convenient  in  one  point  of  view  to  increase 
T  by  the  infinitely  small  quantity  dr,  and  in  another  point  of  view  by 
9jr,  and  if  dy  and  ^y  be  the  corresponding  infinitely  small  variations  of 
y ;  it  follows  that  dy=:2x  dx  and  Xy=2y  5x,  and  dy :  dx-=.ly :  ^jr=2<r. 
Similarly,  if  a  function  of  .r^  x%^  Xg,  &c.  be  increased  by  P^  dri  +  Pt  dx^ 
+  ....,  when  Xu  •J^n  &c.  become  Ji+cfcri,  j*,+cfj'j,  &c.,  it  will  be 
increased  by  Pi^.r,+Pt2j?j+ . . . .,  when  Xj,  x„  &c.  become  0*1+5 j„ 

X,+  dXc9  &c. 

To  form  a  primary  notion  of  the  distinction  between  differentials  and 
variations,  let  y=0j:  be  a  relation  existing  between  y  and  jf,  and  let  the 
curve  be  drawn,  of  which  it  is  the  equation.  If  x  increase,  and  if  the 
continuance  of  this  relation  be  the  condition  by  which  the  corresponding 
increase  of  y  is  determined,  the  ratio  of  the  changes  of  y  and  x  is  deter- 
mined by  common  differentiation;  or  dy=^*x,(ir.  By  an  increase  of 
X  and  y,  then,  we  move  from  point  to  point  of  the  curve  whose  equation 
is  ^jr.     Next,  let  us  consider  another  species  of  change,  in  which,  when 

*  The  most  rigid  opponents  of  differentials  have  never  attempted  to  preient 
the  notation  of  the  calcidui  of  variations  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  own 
general  principle!. 
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X  is  increased  by  cx^  the  value  of  y  is  altered  by  an  infinitely  nuH 
quantity  ^y  which,  though  it  be  a  function  of  x  and  Sxy  is  not  detennised 
by  ^y=0'j?.5j",  but  by  a  totally  diflferent  relation,  in  such  a  manner  tbii 
x+Bx  and  y+^y  must  be  coordinates  of  another  given  curve,  inficiidy 
near  to  that  of  y=<J>x. 

g        Let  PC  be  the  curve  of  y=^,  a^^ 

i^^""^^  Vc  the  last  mentioned  curve,  and  k:^ 

Jf^^^^^^r^.^-^  and  q  be  the  points  of  the  second  cuns 

^4""!^  corresponding   to  P  and  Q  of  the  fir^i 

"ie" |H  We  have,  then,  the  fullovking  relatiiw 

p^    jB  between  the  variatiouM   and  the  difff- 

j  eniials  of  x  and  v : 

PR=Ar,  PA=Sx,  QR=dy,  Aij=cY 

I      j 

By  Z  dx  is  meant  the  change  which  di 
undergoes  when  P  and  R  are  changed  by  variation  to  p  and  r :  cr 
pr — PR.  And  by  d  ex  is  meant  the  change  produced  in  ?t  by  chang^fl: 
the  position  of  P  on  the  curve  y=(f)x;  or  QH— -PA-  But  QH— PA 
=RB-PA=AB— PR=pr-PR;  or  ldx=dix.  Similarly,  Wy  i^ 
^r  — QR,  and  d'^y  is  qU  -y^A,  whence  diy=cdy.  And  the  same  inaT 
be  proved  of  any  function  of  x  which  remains  unaltered :  thus  l^' 
T=z(li'x.cxy  and  (f30x=<)>"j.rfjr^x+0'j'.(i^x,  and  d^x=:^'x.dx^  while 
Id  q6ic=0''a7  Ix  dx + 0'x  Idx ;  whence  Id  (f)X=z  do  (px. 

It  easily  follows  that  ifydx^f^iydx).  Let  Jydx^iz;  whence 
ydx=zd2  and  S  (ydx)=iMz=dh2.  Integrating  both  sides,  wc  have 
fB  {ydx)^lz^ifydx.  We  have  here  but  repeated  theorems  whicii 
we  have  already  proved  in  pages  ICl  and  197.  The  whole  o(  tha 
subject  may  be  connected  with  the  calculus  of  several  variables  pre- 
viously explained  in  the  following  manner.  Let  xz=.  a  (£,  v) ,  y =)8  (f,  r), 
where  a  and  fi  are  such  functions  as  will,  when  t;=a,  give  the  required 
relation  y=4>J7  by  elimination  of  £. 

Thus,  let  Jr=a(£,a)  give  f  zra"*  (.r,  a) ;  it  is  required,  then,  thit 
)8  {a"*(a',a),o}  shall  be  identical  with  0x.  Iff  only  vary,  «  and  y 
will  therefore,  when  r=fl,  vary  in  such  manner  that  dy^ztf/x.dx:  hat 
if  t?  vary,  and  become  a+da,  x  and  y  will  vary  in  a  totally  different 
manner.  To  compare  this  view  of  the  subject  with  the  preceding,  *< 
have 

dx=ij.d^,   dy=-j^di;  ^*=5^-<^>  ^3/=^-A» 

d^ J=  -r-jv  da  c?£,    Srfx=:  •--—  d£  da,  &c. 
da  at,  a^  da 

This  latter  view  of  the  subject,  though  instructive,  is  unneceaatry  io 
its  details,  partly  because  it  is  really  but  another  way  of  expretsiog  tbe 
complete  independence  of  dx  and  Sx,  and  partly  because  the  preseo^ 
state  of  the  calculus  of  variations  will  require  us  only  to  consider  tbe 
first  orders  of  variation  (5x,  ^y,  &c.,  and  not  S*x,  ^y,  &c.)  There  ate, 
in  truth,  but  two  great  problems  in  this  subject,  one  general,  the  other 
mostly  applied  in  mechanics.     We  pass  on  to  further  details. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  ^y,  ^y",  ^y'",  &c.,  y,  y",  Ac.  heioi 
diff.  CO.  of  *  with  respect  to  y.  Let  P  be  a  function  of  x,  and  F  itsdi^ 
CO. ;  we  have  then 
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>-<§)  - 


dx  dx^  dx        dx    dx 


dxy^     dr^V      d**''^'^' 


or  SP'— F'aj?=D(3P— F^jp),  where  D  stands  for  the  diflF.  co.  of  the 
iiiQction  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Apply  this  successively  to  y',  y'',  &c., 
and  we  have 

V  -y'"5x=D (ay  -y" aj)r=D*  ily-i/lx)  ' 
^y'"  -  y"aar  =  D  (Sy"  -  ynx) = D»  (ay  -y'ax),     &c. ; 

from  which  dy',  ^y".  Sec.  may  be  easily  expressed.  We  may  thus  find 
the  yariation  of  any  function  of  the  form  ^  (a?,  y,  y',  y", . . . . ),  by  substi- 
tution in 

which  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  ^Xy  By — y'^x,  which  call  cu,  and  the 
diff.  CO.  of  61.  It  remains  to  express  in  the  most  simple  form  lf(t>.dxy 
^  being  such  a  function  as  that  just  described. 

a/0  dxrr/a  (0djr)=/(a0  dx'\-<t>ldx) 

=f^  dx+f<i>  daj=0aj+/(a0  d*— (/<|>  ax). 

Let  4>,  which  is  a  given  function  of  x,  y,  y'  y'',  &c.  be  completely 

differentiated,  and  let  the  partial  diflf.  co.  -^.  -$-.  ~ ,  &c.  be  X,  Y,  Y^, 

dx  dy  dy  ' 

Yf^  &c. ;  then,  remembering  that  the  same*  relation  exists  between  the 
variations  as  the  differentials,  we  have 

if0=X(ia:+ Ydy+Y,  (fy'+Y^dy"+ Y,„dy'"+ . . . . 

a0=xaj?  +  Yay  +Y,ay'  ^-Y.^ay"  +  Y;,,  ay"'+  .... 

a0  dx  -  d<f>  ar=  Y  (ay  dx—dy  ax) + Y^  (ay  dx—dy'  ax)  + . . . . 

But  dy=:y'  dr,  d)/^i\f^  dx,  &c.,  whence 

a0  (f  j?-d0  ax= Y  (ay  -y'ax)  dx+ Y,  (^^y'—f  ax)  rfx+ 

=  (Yc.i+Y,«'+Y,,a»"+Y^, «'"+....  )dx; 
therefore    a/0dx=^ar+/(Ya»+  Y, «'+ Y^,  w"+ )  rfx. 

The  expression  remaining  under  the  integral  sign  is  now  to  be 
integrated  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  while  the  relation  of  y  to  x  remains 
indeterminate.  This  may  be  facilitated  by  the  following  theorem,  which 
follows  immediately  from  successive  integration  by  parts,  and  of  which 
John  Bernoulli's  theorem  (page  168)  is  a  limited  case.  Let  Vi=yr<ir, 
^r=^fvi  dxy  &c.,  no  constants  being  addedt  in  integration  after  V|,  then 

*  That  b,  because  the  manner  in  which  ^  depends  on  x,  y,  &'c.  remains  unaltered : 
nut  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  manner  in  which  y  depends  on  x, 
and  therefore  the  form  of^,  y",  &c.,  undergoes  an  alteration,  which  gives  infinitely 
*inaU  alterations  of  value. 

t  The  student  may  endeavour  to  explain  bow  all  the  constants  would  really  be 
reduced  to  one  only^  if  they  were  added.     If «  be  a  rational  function,  and  v  be  »" 
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= ur — t/  rj + tt"  v^^fu'"  r,  dx 

=ut?— tt'ri+u"i;,- ±i|W©.+/tt^-*"^».rfr. 

Thus    /Y,«'rfx=Y,«-/Y/«(ir 

fY,fJ'dx=Y„J  -Y/cu  +/Y/a,rfx 
fY,y'dx:=:Y„u>"  -Y,>'  +Y,>-/Y,/"«cir 
/Y|,«»'di?=Y.,i./'^  YwV'+ Y,;V  +Y»,"'«-/Y!;«cir ; 

and  BO  on :  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  by  Y/,  for  instance,  or 
dY/idi  is  not  meant  a  partial  diflF.  co.  of  Y,,  but  one  fonned  on 
the  implicit  supposition  that  «  enters  both  directly  and  through  y. 
Substituting  these,  we  have 

5/^dar=*5j+(Y,-Y,/+ Y,/'- . . . . )  «+(Y,,~Y„/+Y,.''- . . . . )  -^ 

+  (Y,,,-Y./+Y/'-. . . .)  «"+(Th-Y/+Y^"-..  . .)  ^ 

+  . . .  .+/(Y-Y/+Y/^Y,/'+ . . .  .)»dx. 

This  we  may  denote  as  follows : 

a/0dj?=0ax+/(Y)oa»dx+(Y)|iii+(Y).iii'+(Y),«*+ 

If  0  be  also  a  function  of  z,  z^  z",  ftc,  ^  being  another  function  of  t, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  terms  s  milar  to  those  depending  on  y,  y'l 
&c.  will  be  added  to  the  variation  of  )i>dx^  so  that  if  2fdz +Z^  </z^+  •  •  • 
be  the  terms  introduced  into  d0,  and  if  (Z),,  &c,  be  formed  from  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  (Y)^,  &c  from  y,  we  have,  making  {=^2— z'cz, 

a/0rfx=:05x+/(Y),«dr+/(Z),Wx+(Y)i«+(Z)if+,. ..  i 

and  in  the  same  way  for  any  number  of  functions. 

[Let*  0,  besides  x,  y,  y\  &c.  be  a  function  of  an  integral  v^^j'fdst 
where  y  is  another  function  of  j:,  y,  y',  &c.  If,  then,  a0:dv=V,  we 
have  d^=T(its  former  value)  -f  Vcfo,  whence  If^dx  receives  the  accession 
of  the  term  PN  (hv  dx—dvlx).  But  h)  or  ^fydx=f^X'^f  (^ifds 
—  dY'Sj),  and  dv^iyftdx^  whence  the  accession  is  /{VdxJ^iJ^T^di 
— dY'Sx)},  or,  integrating  by  parts, 

fVdx,f(^yifdx-df^x)^f{fYdx.Oyifdx'-'df^x)}. 

Lett    dV  =  P^y+Pi^y'+P//«fy"+ and   l«t    /Vdr.P=n, 

f\  dx .  P; = U^JWdx,  P^^= n^^,  &c. :  then,  resuming  the  preceding 
process  with  each  of  the  terms  just  written  down,'and  forming  (P)t»  (P)ii 
&c.,  (n)o,  (II)i,  &c.,  we  have 

5/0(£r=:0^x+/(Y),«djc+(Y)ia»+(Y).«'+ . . . . 

+/ V(ir  ./(P),  ^dx+f\dx .  (P)» «+/ Yd*.  (P),  «'+... 

— /(n),«cb-(n)i«-(n),ii#'-. 

If  y  itself  contained  another  integral  function,  the  process  might  be 

COS  ax,  tin  aXf  &c.,  thii  theorem  ^ivei  the  readieit  mode  of  actually  perfomiing  tht 
integration. 

•  The  student  may  omit  the  pages  in  brarkets,  at  the  first  reading. 

f  Omit  the  term  arising  from  d^ :  dx,  if  there  be  one,  since  it  does  not  appear  is 
the  result. 
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repeated  :  and  the  terms  might  easily  be  written  down  which  arise  from  ^ 
containing  z^  r'  &c. 

The  following  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  general  method, 
though  in  any  complicated  case  the  reductions  required  would  be 
practically  impossible. 

In  finding  Su  from  U=:y^6tr,  we  have  presumed  that  U  is  the  solu- 
tion of  a  diff.  equ.  dl]  :dx=^<fi.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  U  is  connected 
with  y  and  j?  by  the  more  complicated  diflF.  equ. 

P.,  &c.  and  4>  being  functions  of  x,  y,  y',  &c.  If  this  be  Y=0,  we  have 
^=0  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dependence  of  U  upony,  t,  &c. 
remains  unchanged.  If  we  take  one  of  the  terms,  for  example,  Pi  U", 
we  have  5(P,U")=U"aP,+  P,5U".  or  U^aPs+P.D^JU-U'aj) 
-fP,U^''&r;  that  is,  one  term  containing  5U,  namely  P|D'W,  and 
others  containing  5j?,  5P„  &c.,  but  not  ^U.  We  may  then  exhibit  lY  in 
the  following  form, 

P.D".aU  +  P..jD'^'.^U+....+PiD.JU+Po5U+*=0, 

^  not  containing  ^U.  Let  the  preceding  be  multiplied  by  X,  a  function 
of  all  but  ^U :  then  if  we  integrate,  as  in  page  208,  (a  process  which 
has  been  in  fact  already  repeated,)  we  find 

/{X*+ (XP.-  (XPO'+ (XP,)"  -....)  ^U }  (ir 

+(xPi-.(xp,y+(xp,y'-. . . .)  5u 

+  (XP,-(XP,y+....)D.^U+....  +  XP.D"-*.5U=0. 

Let  X  be  so  taken  thatXP,— (XP,y+&c.=0,  a  diff.  equ.  of  the  nth 
degree.  If  its  complete  integral  can  be  exhibited,  with  n  arbitrary 
constants,  then  n  particular  solutions  can  be  formed,  each  containing 
one  constant  only,  and  each  one  a  sufficient  factor  for  the  preceding 
purpose.    We  have  then  n  results  of  the  form 

from  which  the  n — 1  diff.  co.  can  be  eliminated,  and  2U  found  from  the 
resulting  equation,  with  the  n  arbitrary  constants  which  it  ought  to  have. 
For  instance,  let  the  diff.  equ.  be  PiU'-|-PoU+0=O,  of  the  first 
degree.    We  have  then 

PiDJU+Po5U+U'(8P»-P|Daj)+U5P.-h50=O. 

To  find  X  we  have  XPp-(XP,)'=0,  which  gives  X=PrV^*,  A  being 
Pq  :  Pi.     Multiplication  and  integration  gives 

gT^iV+fF:'  ^'^  {U'  (aPi-P|  IMjp)+ U«Po+5<^}  AcsC  ; 

which  being  reduced  by  the  process  already  given  will  express  3U, 
though  onlv  by  means  of  U  itself. 

We  shiJl  now  proceed  to  express  lff<t>dxdy^  ^  being  a  function 
of  z  and  its  diff.  co.,  both  with  respect  to  x  and  y.  Let  the  diff  co. 
of  ar  he  p  and  q  of  the  first  order,  ?•,  *,  and  i  of  the  second,  u,  r,  «?,  m  of 
the  third,  the  following  table  showing  what  differentiations  are  made,  and 
how  often,  in  each. 
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p 

X 

r 

J?,X 

u 

X,  X,  J* 

q 

y 

s 

',y 

V 

"^fX,  y 

i 

y^y 

fD 

x*y^y 

m 

y^y^y 

Thus  «?= 


Let  <|>  be  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  p,  9,  &c.,  and  let  dff>:dx:=:X,  &c., 
BO  that 

d0=Xdr+Y(fy+Z(fr+P(fp+Qd9+IWr+Sd»+Tctt+ 

Also       (fa:  =pdx + qdy^    dp =rdx  +  sdy^    dq^z  idx  +  tdy^ 

drs^itdx  +r(/y,     ds^zvdx-^-wdy^    dtr=:tDdx'\-tndyy     Sec, 
The  development  of  ^//^  dx  dy  Ib  made  as  follows : 

lff4>  dx  dy  :=iff  I  (pdx  dy)  :=:ff(^(fi  dxdy^  fdy  dBx + <|>dr  dZy) 

:=zffS<t^dxdy'\'f<pdydx~  i    I  ^ dxdxdy-^-fpdx^y^  I    i^^dxin 

=f4^  dy  5*+/^  dx  5y  +  j   j  U^-^ ^^"7^  ^y)  ^  ''y- 

It  is  here  assumed  that  ^x  depends  on  x  only,  and  hf  otk  y  only,  t 
supposition  which  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  To  point  out  the 
method  of  performing  one  of  the  integrations,  take  //0dy  e^x,  which  'u 
fdyf4iddx,0T 

fdy  {05x— /5j?d<J>},  or  f(t>dylx—  \    j  -~  Ixdxdy. 

In  d.</>:dx  and  d,<t>:dy  remember  the  implicit  supposition  that  0 
is  a  function  of  x  and  y  through  z  and  its  diff.  co.,  as  well  as  directly. 
Now  from  d^,  as  above  given, 

^*=X+Zp+Pr+Q.+  ....^*- 

50=X5.r+ Yay+Za2+PS|>+Qa9+ .... 

-^  Sy = Z  ilz  "plx—qly)  +P  (^p-rix— t^y) 
dy 

•+  Q  (5g— t^x— <ay)  +  R  (5r  -  ulx  -  %) + S  (as— rax— ir^y)  + .  • . . 

Now  let  y  be  a  function  of  x  and  y,  and  V^  Vy,  &c  its  diff.  co. 
We  have  then 

5V-a  — -—  -—  — 
*""    dx       dx      dx  '  dx 

it  being  supposed  that  ay  is  not  a  function  of  x.    This  gives 


=  X+Zp+Pr+Q«+ ....  ^=Y+Zg+P«+Q«+ 


whence    a^ ^  dx- 

dx 


Jv.-v„  ax-v^  ay=3-  (av- V.  ax  -  v,  ay). 

dx 
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Let  ix^phx — qdy=:fa ;  we  have  then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  in 
page  449, 

Ip^rlx  — sly=i—     Iq — six — tly  =  -r— 

^     c£r«  ^     dxdy 

whence,  by  substitution, 

Iff  <f>  dx  dy^sifi^  dx  Sy + J*^  dy  S<r+//  ^dxdy 

dx        dy        djfi        dxdy        dy* 

To  perform,  as  far  as  practicable,  independently  of  all  relation 
between  2,  *,  and  y,  the  integrations  in  fj^  dx  dy^  let  Vw?  be  the 
term*  which  contains  djT  dy*  in  the  denominator  of  a  diff.  co.  of  w :  we 
have  then  (V,  V„  V",  &c.  being  di£F.  co.  of  V) 

/V«:  dy=zYa,:_,  -  V,  0.^^+ V,,  cir-,-  ....  ±V._,  cu-:t^/V. 01-  dy. 

Multiply  each  term  by  dx^  and  integrate  with  respect  to  j?,  which  gives 

+V,,a»':il-.  ...+ 

±  V..,  «"-»qFV'..,  cu"-»q: ....  ±V';i\ «  ±/V:l,  cudx 

that  is  to  say,  ffVtj; dxdy  is  a  collection  of  terms  of  the  form 
± Vf  uCril}  for  every  possible  combination  of  values  of  k  and  /  from  0  up 
to  fit  and  n,  both  inclusive,  negative  ezponents  reckoning  as  integrals 
of  the  whole  terms ;  the  sign  +  being  applied  when  k-\-lv&  even,  and 
—  when  it  is  odd.  To  find  fj^^dxdy^  let  [m,n]  stand  for  the 
coefficient  of  i^r  in  ^ :  if  then  we  wish  to  select  the  coefficients  of  a>j|, 
we  must  in  every  allowable  way  make  m — 1 — ^=/?,  n  — 1  — /=^,  or 
m— ifc=p+l  and  n— /=9+l,and  neither  m  nor  n  must  be  <  — 1,  nor 
k  nor  /<0.  The  admissible  values  of  A  and  /  being  0, 1,  2,  &c.,  we  find 
p+1,  p+2,  &c.  for  those  of  m  and  9  +  I,  9+ 2,  &c.  for  those  of  n,  and 
any  value  of  m  may  be  combined  with  any  value  of  n.  Hence  the 
following  expression  is  the  coefficient  of  ti>\ : 

[p+l,g+l]J-[p-|-l,9+2]!+[l>+1.9+3];-[p+l,9+4]S+ 

-[p+2,  ^+l]J+[p+2, 9+2]l-[p+2,9+3]l+ 

+  [p+3,9+l];-[p  +  3,9+2]?+ 

-[l>+4.g  +  l];+ 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  [a,  i]^  may  be  described,  from  its  origin, 
as  follows : 

[a,  6]J=difF.  co.  of  ^  with  respect  to    ,  ,  ,  . 

*  We  here  use  exponents  without  brackets,  for  simplicity,  to  denote  differentiatioot 
with  respect  to  jp. 
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r    AT  —  ^'^"'C^*  ^1!!  I  impliciily ;  [a,  6];  containing  x  and  y  diicctiy,  ind 
l«,  ^J-—  ^^r  ^^  ]  through  2, «',  z,,  z",  «/,  z,^  &c. 

Hence  Zff<t>dxdy  contains,  1.  The  integrals  f(f>dxSy^f<pd^ci, 

2.  Terms  completely  free  of  the  integral  sign,  namely* 

{ii;-2i;-i2;+3i;+22i+i3S-....}«j+{2ij-3i;~22j+-..}*l 

+  {12;- 22;- 13?+  . . . .  }  «;+  {3i;-.41J-32j+ }Ji 

+  {22J-32J— 23?+  . . . . }  «!+{l3;-231-14;+ }«;+.•• 

3.  Terms  depending  on  single  integrals,  (p  or  q  being  —  1,)  it  being 
remembered  that  the  n^ative  exponent  of  ut  denotes  the  integration  of  ibe 
whole  term, 

{0lX-llJ-02?+2i;+12l+03S-..}«-*  +  {02j-12i-O3t+...}«r' 

+{03;-i3j-04;+....}«r'+ 

+  {10j~20{-ll?+30;+21|+13S-..}«i|+{20j-.30J-2lT+..}-*-i 
+  {30;-40i-31?+.,..}«l,+ 

4.  One  double  integral  term  (p  and  q  both  —  1). 

{oo;-io;-oi;+2oj+H!-^o2j-. . . .  }«ri. 

The  preceding  may  serve  as  an  exercise  in  that  adaptation  of  sjmbaJj 
by  which  complicated  selections  and  arrangements  are  reduced  to  a 
mechanical  process :  for  all  useful  applications  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
suppose  that  0  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  p,  9,  r, «,  and  ty  including  no  dif. 
CO.  of  a  higher  order  than  the  second.  If  then  we  take  d0=:XcLr+ Y(2^ 
•\-Zdz+Fdp+Qdq  +  Rdr+Sds+Tdt,  we  have 

OOjrrZ,  10X=P,  OlX=:Q,  20;=R,   HJ=:S,  02;=:T: 

all  the  rest  being  =0.     This  gives  for  iffi^djcdy,  w  beix^  Iz-f^ 

Sia  -^-f^dx  ly  •\'f<t^  dy  Ix 


+ 


/(o-fe'-'^)-^-^^^-^^)-* 


dta    .  z*^  dU 


We  have  not  limited  the  result  by  proceeding  as  if  ^x  were  a  function  of 
X  only,  and  ly  of  y  only,  for  it  might  be  shown  that  the  wider  suppo- 
sition of  Ix  and  ly  being  both  funccions  of  x  and  y  would  lead  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  result :  but  a  complete  elucidatiouf  of  this  point  woui<2 
be  beyond  an  elementary  work.] 

The  applications  of  the  calculus  of  variations  which  are  of  most 
importance  are 

1.  Given  any  number  of  points  (x„  ^i,  Zi),  (x,,  ^t,  2,),  &c.,  and  aoy 
number  of  equations  V|=:0,  Vt=0,  &c.  between  their  coordiosfCB, 

*  To  save  room  I  have  omitted  braeketa  and  commas,  thus  23}  stands  for  [2, 3}}- 
t  The  advanced  student  should  reiid  on  this  point  the  Memoir  of  Pbisson  <0 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Instituta 
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*equired  the  relations  which  must  exist  between  Xj,  Yi,  Zi,  X,,  Yt,  Z^ 

&c.  g^ven  functions  of  the  coordinates,  in  order  that  the  equation 

Xt  3j:i  +  Y,ayi+Z»aari+X,5ar,+Y,ay,+Z,g2,+ =0 

may  be  true  for  every  possible  value  which  3x,  hy^  3z,  &c.  can  have, 
consistently  with  V|=0,  V,=:0,  &c.  being  true  both  of  (xj,  yi,  rj,  &c., 
and  (xj-l- 3jPi,  y,+5yi,  2i  +  a2|),  Ac. 

2.  Given  any  integral,  in  which  the  integration  cannot  be  performed 
because  it  contains  variables  which  are  related  to  one  another,  but 
between  w^hich  no  relation  is  assigned,  required  that  relation,  or  those 
relations,  which  being  substituted,  and  the  integral  taken  between  given 
limits,  the  result  is  the  greatest  or  least  which  is  possible ;  that  is,  greater 
or  less  w^hen  the  required  relation  obtains  than  it  could  be  under  any 
other  possible  relation. 

To  give  a  simple  instance  of  the  first  class  of  questions,  suppose  two 
points  in  a  plane,  (xi^yO  <^n<l  dxtnyOf  ^hich  always  preserve  the  same 
distance  a:  under  what  relations  between  Xi,  &c.  will  the  following 
equation  be  always  true? 

•^i  ?J?i+yi  Syi+JJf  S^i+yi  ^yi=o (i). 

The  equation  (j?,— xO*+(yi— y«)*=<»*  gives 

(x,^j?0  (^-ri-^Jf.)+(yi-y^  (Jyi— ^y«)=o (2). 

In  the  first  substitute  the  value,  say  of  2ys,  from  the  second;  the 
result,  cleared  of  fractions,  iis 

(xiyi—jf,y,)  ^,+(y?~^)  ^»+  (J?iy,— J?iy*)  ^x,=:0 ; 

and    this,   which   is  to  be  true  independently  of  dx^  iy^^  and  hx^ 
requires  that 

a'lyi— j?«yi=0,  y!-y5=o,  T,y,— jiy,=o (3)^ 

which  are  satisfied  by  yi=yt,  •r^ssx,,  or  by  yi=  —  y„  x,=  — x,.  The 
first  is  inconsistent  with  (Xj— X|)*+(yi— y»)*=a*,  but  the  second  is  not, 
and  gives  4X|+4yi=a*.  The  answer  then  is  that  the  two  points  may. 
be  the  opposite  extremities  of  any  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
the  origin,  and  whose  radius  is  ^a. 

The  following  method  is  particularly  connected  with  this  class  of 
problems,  as  well  as  with  some  varieties  of  the  other.  There  is  an 
equation  between  x,  &c.,  ^x,  &c.,  say  U=0,  which  is  not  to  be  absolutely 
true,  but  only  for  such  values  of  ^x,  &c.  as  make  V=0.  This  we  can 
express  by  one  equation,*  U  + AV=0,  where  A  may  be  any  function  of 
',  y,  &c.  independent  of  ^x,  &c.  For  the  preceding  equation  expresses 
that  U  is  or  is  not  =0,  according  as  V  is  or  is  not  =0.  If  then  we 
make  each  coefficient  in  U  +  AU  separately  =0,  we  have  one  more 
equation  than  we  had  before,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  one  more 
undetermined  quantity  A.  The  elimination  of  A  will  reduce  the  number 
of  equations  by  one,  and  will  give  precisely  the  results  of  the  common 
mode  of  operation.  If  we  multiply  (2)  by  A,  add  it  to  (1),  and  then 
equate  each  coefficient  to  0,  we  have 

*  Many  other  forms  might  be  given,  but  all  are  either  reducible  to  the  oos  here 
ffiven,  or  else  they  introduce  Our)',  &c.  while,  since  Ix,  ftc  are  all  to  be  taken  as 
oimtnlthing  without  limit,  these  terms  of  the  second,  &c.  orders  are  useless. 
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j?i+A(j?i-Xj)=0,  j,-A(xi-j',)=0,  yi+A(yi-yO=0,  yi-A(yi-3fO=0. 

and  elimination  of  A  will  give  equations  (3). 

To  generalize  the  preceding  process,  let  there  be  n  points,  and  Ss 
coordinates,  one  equation  U=0,  or  Xi3xi+Yi5yi+ . . .  .  =  0,  and  p 
relations  between  ar,  y,  &c.,  Vi=0,  Vt=0  ....  Then  we  have  5Vi=0, 
which  gives,  say   ^\  Sxi  +  rfi  iyi  +  C'l  ^'i  +••••=  0 ;    also  5 V,= 0,  or 

£"i2jr,  +  V'i^yi+ =0,  and  so   on.    And  U  +  Ai  Vi+A«  V,4- 

expresses  that  U=0  when  V„  V«,  &c.  are  each  =0.  Equate  the  co- 
efficients of  ^JTi,  &c.  separately  to  0,  which  gives 

X»+Ai£',+A,ri  +  .  ...=0,    Y»+Aii,\+A,i,'\+....=o, 
Zi  +  Aii',+A^f"i+....=0 , 

and  so  on  :  giving  Bn  equations  between  3n+p  quantities.  Eliminatioo 
of  Ai,  At9  &c.  will  reduce  these  to  Sn^p  equations  between  dn 
quantities,  and  the  p  equations  Vi=0,  &c.  finally  leave  us  with  Sn 
equations  between  3n  quantities,  unless  it  should  happen,  which  it 
frequently  will,  that  all  the  3n  final  equations  are  not  independent,  in 
which  case  the  problem  is  not  determinate.* 

[The  following  problem  contains  a  most  material  portion  of  the 
purely  mathematical  part  of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body. 
Let  there  be  a  number,  w,  of  points  (Ji,yi,«i),  (<rt,ys,Zi),  &c.  immore- 
ably  connected  with  one  another ;  that  is,  the  distance  between  any  two 
remains  unchanged  during  variation.  Supposing  the  whole  system  to 
undergo  an  infinitely  small  change  of  place,  required  the  relations  whicb 
must  exist  between  Pi,  Qi,  Ri,  &c.  and  Xi,  yi,  ^i,  &c.,  in  order  that  for 
every  such  infinitely  small  displacement  we  may  have 

Pi«jri+Pi5j^«+  .  • .  +Qi  Jyi+Q«^y«+ -hRi  S2,+R,S3:t+. . .  =0. 

Take  a  new  origin  of  coordinates,  (a,  6,  c,)  and  a  new  set  of  co- 
ordinate planes  attached  to  the  system  of  points  just  mentioned,  and 
moving  with  it.  Let  £,  17,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  (j,  y,  z)  with  respect 
to  the  new  planes,  and  (A.  G.,  p.  224)  let  the  new  and  old  coordinates  be 
so  related  that 

Consequently,  since  £,  17,  C9  &c.  do  not  vary  with  the  system,  (for  the 
new  coordinate  planes  move  with  it,)  Sj=io  + J^a+ij5)8+f^y,  Ac.,  and 
substitution  obviously  gives  (2P  meaning  P,  +  P,+  . . . .,  ^c.) 

2P.afl+2P{.Sa+2Pi7.a/3+2Pf.ay-f2Q.56+2Q£.aa+2Q,.^/3' 
Now  a,  fit  &c.  are  connected  together  by  six  equations,t 


A 

«•+«"+ «"•=! 

/3r+A»V+/8V=o 

A' 

B 

l?+fi'*+fi"»=l 

ya+yaf+y"a"=0 

B' 

C 

y*+y"+y"'=l 

a/3+a'/8'+a"y8"=0 

C 

*  The  student  may  omit  the  part  in  brackets  at  the  first  reading, 
t  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  also  equivalent  to 
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Take  the  variationB  of  these  equations,  and  add  them  to  the  equation 
preceding,  after  multiplying  them  by  the  arbitrary  multipliers  written 
opposite  to  them.    This  gives 

+  {2P£+Aa+C'^+B'r}i«-h{2Pii+Bi3+AV+C'a}5/3 
+  {2Pf +Cy+B'a+A'i3}  iy+&c.=0 ; 

where,  in  the  terms  included  under  +  &c.,  we  must  change  P  into  Q,  and 
write  a'  for  a,  &c.  for  a  second  set,  and  change  P  into  R,  and  write  (/'  for 
a»  &c.  for  a  third  set.  If  we  now  equate  each  of  the  coefficients  to  0,  we 
have  2P=0,  £Q=0,  2R=0,  and  nine  other  equations,  in  which  are 
the  six  multipliers  and  the  nine  quantities  0,  /3,  &c. :  but  between  these 
there  are  six  equations ;  altogether,  then,  fifteen  equations  with  fifteen 
arbitrary  quantities.  So  that  it  should  seem  at  first  as  if  we  might 
satisfy  these  fifteen  equations  by  values  given  to  the  arbitrary  quantities 
without  any  new  relation  between  the  data  of  the  question,  P^  P„  Ti^  j*,, 
&c.,  and  I  have  introduced  this  example  to  show  how  little  we  must 
depend  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  the  mere  number  of  equations  to 
which  a  question  can  be  reduced,  without  examination  of  their  structure. 
The  fact  is  that  the  fifteen  equations  cannot  be  rendered  simultaneously 
true,  unless  three  other  equations  between  the  data  of  the  question  only 
are  satisfied. 

Let  {la)  be  the  abbreviation  of  *  coefficient  of  ^a,'  in  the  preceding 
equation.  From  (5a)  =  0,  (5/5)  =0,  (5y)=0  deduce  a  {la)-hfi' (l/i) 
+/(?y)=0,or 

2  {P  (a'f +i8'i?+y'0}+ Aoof +  B)8)8'+Cyr'+ A' (y/y+/3yO 
+  B'(ay+ya')  +  C'03»'+a/y)=:O. 

Now  form  ailJ)+(i  (W  +  T (^yO=0,  and  we  shall  have 

2  {Qioi+firi+yO'¥A.aJ+Bfifi'+ ...  .(as  before)=0, 

in  which  last,  the  accented  letters  were  in  the  coefficients,  and  the  un- 
accented letters  are  from  the  multipliers.     Consequently, 

2P(a'f+^'i?+y'O-ZQ(««+/3'?+yO=0, 
or  2P(y-6)=ZQ(x-a),  or  2Py-6iP=rIQx-aIQ,  or  2Py=2Qa:; 

and  similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  2Q^=2Ry,  2Rr=2P?.  These 
six  equations,  2P=:0,  &c.,  2Py=2Qa:,  &c.  are  therefore  necessary:  it 
remains  to  show  that  they  are  sufficient. 

For  this  purpose,  remark  that  x=a+  ce{+&c.,  &c.  give,  by  the  aid  of 
the  equations  of  condition, 

{=a(x-fl)  +  a  (y-6)+a"(«— c),   i?=i3  (jr-a)+ . . .., 

f=y(x-a)+.... 

Form  a(5tf)+a'(aa')+a"(5a")  =  0,  which  rives,  by  aid  of  the 
equations  of  condition,  A  +  2f  (Pa+Qo^+Ra')=0,  whence  A  is 
obtained,  and  B'  and  C'  can  be  also  obtained  from  y(aa)  +  y  (3c/) 
+  y"  (^a")  =0  and  fi  (ia)  +  &c.= 0.  By  the  three  corresponding  equa- 
tions i3  (5/3)4*  &c.=0,  y  (5^)+&c.=0,  a(a/3)+&c.=0,  B,  A',  and  C? 
can  be  determined,  and  C,  B',  and  A'  from  the  three  equations  corre- 
sponding to  (dy),  &c.     Thus  A\  B',  and  C  are  determined  twice  over ; 
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the  equations  which  give  them  are  therefore  incongmous  unless  the  two 
values  of  A^  agree,  and  likewise  those  of  B'  and  of  C.  If  for  £«  if,  and 
(  be  substituted  their  values  above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  six  equa- 
tions 2P=0,  &c.,  2P^=XQx,  &c.  will  make  these  values  agree,  and 
that  no  other  relations  will  do  so,  as  long  as  the  equations  of  condition 
between  a,  a ,  &c.  exist.] 

In  order  to  explain  the  second  class  of  problems,  it  will  be  advisable, 
dropping  for  a  time  the  progress  made  in  pages  449,  450,  in  finding  the 
variations  of  integral  forms,  to  take  a  simple  question  and  go  through  the 
whole  process  from  the  beginning.  Let  the  question  be  as  follows :  to 
draw  the  shortest  line  from  one  curve  to  another,  without  assuming  that 
a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 

When  we  consider  the  variation  of  an  algebraical  function,  V,  we  know 
that  its  arithmetical  minimum  is  0,  if  any  value  of  its  variable  can  be 
fomid  which  makes  V=0.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  an  algebraical 
minimum,  since,  if  the  value  of  V,  in  passing  through  0,  change  its  sign, 
it  is  increasing  or  diminishing  both  before  and  after  passing  through  0. 
Now  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  throughout  the  following  investigations, 
that  the  results  sought  are  algebraical,  and  not  arithmetical,  maxima  and 
minima.     For  example,  let  the  two  curves  be  as  marked  in  the  figure, 

the  arrow  points  denoting  that  the  branches  Uiere 
discontinued  go  on  ad  infinitum.  Arithmetically 
speaking,  there  are  absolute  minima  at  P,  Q,  and 
R,  and  no  maxima ;  for  betweoi  any  two  points, 
^C  \^s^jpf  0^^  oJi  each  curve,  a  line  of  any  lengthy  however 
^^~^^  great,  may  be  drawn.  Algebraically  speaking, 
P,  Q,  and  R  are  not  minima :  for  if  we  agree  to 
measure  arcs  of  intercepted  curves  from,  say  PAQBR  itself,  then  such 
lengths  when  they  pass  through  P,  Q,  or  R  change  their  signs.  The 
lower  curves  in  the  figure  are  so  placed  that  certain  straight  lines  AB 
and  DC  can  be  drawn,  one  of  which  would  seem  to  be  a  minimum,  while 
in  the  upper  curves  it  may  be  made  obvious  that  AC  and  BD  are  not 
minima.  It  may  seem  certain  that  CI>,  in  the  lower  curves,  is  a  minimum : 
that  is,  the  points  C  and  D  being  (however  little)  displaced  on  their 
curves,  no  line,  straight  or  curved,  so  short  as  CD,  can  be  drawn  between 
their  new  positions. 

The  fact  is  that  these  problems  of  the  calculus  of  variations  iuvolve 
two  questions;  the  first  completely  and  satisfactorily  answered,  the 
second  lefl  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  These  questions  are,  as  to  the 
instance  before  us,  1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  line  which  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  curves,  when  there  is  such  a  shortest 
distance?  Is  it  straight*  or  curved,  and  if  the  latter,  what  is  its  law  of 
curvature  ? 

2.  Two  curves  being  given,  can  such  a  minimum  distance  be  found  ? 
or  can  two  points  be  found,  one  on  each  curve,  such  that  the  line  whose 
character  is  shown  when  the  first  question  is  answered,  being  duly 
drawn  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  is  really  the  algebraical 
minimum  distance  of  the  two.     We  now  proceed  to  the  problem. 


*  It  is  no  doubt  partly  proveil  and  partly  BSBumed,  loni;  before  ths  reader  com#t 
to  this  point  of  his  studies,  that  the  line  in  question  ii  straight :  but  we  will  suppose 
that  this  is  not  prtived,  and  has  not  been  assumed,  in  order  to  avail  onraelves  of  this 
imple  problem  as  an  illustration. 
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Let  AB  and  CD  be  the  two  curves 
between  which  the  shortest  line  is  to  be 
drawn.  Draw  a  curve  cutting  the  two, 
and  let  x  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  any 
point  in  it.  At  V  let  x^x^  y=yo»  at  W 
let  xsror,,  y^yi^  and  lety^=V^ffro,yi=yiJ?i 
be  the  equatiuns  of  AB  and  CD.  We 
want  then  to  find  a  relation  between  x  and 
y,  together  with  the  position  of  V  and  W, 
80  that  VW  may  be  the  shortest  line;  or  to  make  fsj (1  +y'*)  dx  from 
j?=jPo  to  x=*i  the  least  possible.  Pass  to  a  new  curve,  tw,  by 
changing  x  and  y  for  every  point  of  VW  into  x+^J?  and  y-k-ly.  J^t  Q 
be  the  point  corresponding  to  P;  and  let  vW  be  a  curve  made  by 
changing  x  and  y  into  x—lx  and  y^ly.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
at  the  limiting  curves  we  must  have  yo+Syo=Y^o('ro+5j:o)  ^^^  yi+^i 
=  *^i(<ri+Jj?r');  also  yo-5yo=Y^«(^o— ^Xo)  andyi— ^yx=Y^i(a:i— io:,). 
These  last  four  equations  are  not  compatible  with  each  other,  strictly 
speaking,  on  any  but  a  straight  line ;  if,  however,  Ix^  &c.  be  infinitely 
small,  they  are  true  together  as  far  as  small  quantities  of  the  first  order. 
Let  y'  become  y'+^'.  then  substituting  in  J»J{\  +y'*)  dx^  it  becomes, 
by  Taylor's  theorem, 

which,  between  the  given  limits,  is  the  length  of  vw^  and  its  excess  over 
V  W  is,  to  terms  of  the  second  order, 

and  dy^r/dx  gives  iy'dx^dhf—t/d^.  Now,  since  VW  is  the  least 
possible,  OTi?—VW  must  be  positive,  as  must  alsot/te/— VW,  and  v'w'  is 
obtained  by  changing  the  signs  of  ^x  and  ^y,  and  consequently  of  d^x 
and  (2By :  -whence  b^'d^x  and  (j^t/y  retain  the  same  sign  in  both  cases. 
Moreover,  since  every  element  in  the  first  integral  is  of  the  same 
order  as  d^x^  and  in  the  second  as  h/d^x,  the  second  integral  must,  when 
^x  and  hy  are  diminished  without  limit,  diminish  without  limit  as  com- 
pared with  the  first.  If,  then,  the  preceding  be  K|  +  Kt  for  vw,  it  is 
— Ki+K«  for  o'tr' :  and  since  K,  is  greater  in  numerical  magnitude  than 
Kf,  the  latter  must  have  different  signs,  whereas  they  should  be  both 
positive.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  this  is  by  supposing  that  coefiicients 
vanish  in  Ki,  so  as  to  make  it  identically  =0,  independently  of  ^y  and 
ix.  Both  utr— VW  and  t/w/— VW  then  become  =K„  and  if  this  be 
positive,  when  taken  between  the  given  limits,  the  required  condition  is 
attained.  This  reasoning,  which  applies  in  every  case,  is  the  ordinary 
reasoning  in  problems  of  maxima  and  minima. 
Substitute  as  above  for  h/'dxj  and  Ki  becomes 


or 


rj      d^x  y'd^y    \ 
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which,  integrated  by  ^ts,  gives 

which  is  to  be  taken  from  xrsJo  to  j?=j"i.  Let  (1  +y*)*"*=o-,  and  let 
y^w  ^09  ^19  ^i^if  &<^-  denote  the  values  ofy\  v,  &c,  at  the  Hmits  :  we  hsTc 
then  finally  for  Ki=0 

The  first  terms  depend  only  on  the  values  of  y',  3t,  and  3y,  at  the 
limits,  but  the  integral  depends  among  other  things  on  the  values  of  cy 
and  hx  at  every  point  of  V  W,  and  contains  in  fact  two  arbitrary,  though 
infinitely  small,  functions  of  x  and  y ;  namely,  ^x  and  By.  It  is  impos- 
sible, then,  that  the  last  term  should  always  (for  all  forms  of  hx  and  hf,  far 
the  line  required  is  to  be  shorter  than  any  other  line)  make  the  preceding 
equation  true  :  nor  can  this  equation  be  true  miless  the  arbitrary  term  is 
made  to  vanish  by  a  supposition  not  affecting  dx  or  Sy.  The  only  sup- 
position on  which  this  condition  is  ful611ed  is  y''=:0,  which  amounts  to 
supposing  VW  to  be  a  straight  line,  since  it  gives  y=:ar+6,  y'=^ 
flr=(l+fl?)"*.     We  have  then  to  satisfy 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  it  will  he  necessary  to  remember  that  our 
only  reason  for  equating  the  terms  of  the  first  order  to  0,  by  means  of 
coefficients,  is  to  prevent  our  having  a  term  which,  being  the  largest  of 
all,  may  be  made  to  take  either  sign,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  minimum 
it  must  be  alwavs  positive.  The  necessity  of  this  supposition  as  to  the 
indeterminate  mtegral  is  easily  shown ;  for  in  y]/ V  (5y — y^cx)  di 
there  are  the  arbitrary  functions  iy  and  Ix^  which  are  altogether  in  our 
power  except  at  the  limits,  so  that  the  integral,  if  positive  in  one  esse, 
may  be  made  negative  in  another.  Nor  can  the  other  terms  prevcjit 
this  term,  if  allowed  to  exist,  making  the  terms  of  the  first  order  soioe- 
times  negative :  for  when  the  varied  curve  begins  and  ends  at  the  origintl 
curve  VW,  (as  in  one  of  the  dotted  lines  of  the  diagram,)  we  have  h^^ 
^yo»  ^^^19  &iid  ?y„  each  =0,  so  that  if  y'^  have  any  finite  value,  we  mar 
make  the  whole  of  the  terms  of  the  first  order,  in  certain  cases,  negative. 
Hence  y''=0  is  a  necessary  condition.  But  if  we  look  at  the  part 
^iC^'i+y'i^yi)— &c.,  which  becomes  (y"=0,  y'ssfl) 

(!+«•)"*  {^^i+a3y,-(Jxo+a3y,)}, 

it  is  not  obvious  that  this  portion,  unless  made  =0,  may  have  any  sign 
we  please,  for  Ix^  and  ly^  are  connected  by  an  equation,  and  also  ixx  sud 
ly^ ;  since  (jx^-^-Ixq^  yo+^o)*  ^c.  are  two  points  each  on  a  given  curve. 
All  that  is  necessary,  then,  is  that  the  preceding  should  be  positive : 
and  if  we  add  Kt,  we  find  for  the  complete  variation  as  fieur  as  terms  of 
the  second  order, 

gji-hfl^y^—CaJo+aay,)       p»j  aZadZx        jlaydx  \ 
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where  ^a  is  constant  or  variable,  according  as  t7U7  is  a  straight  line  or  a 
curve  (VW  being  made  a  straight  line,  since  y"=:0). 

The  preceding  must  be  positive.  Now  suppose  that  our  axis  of  x  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  made  parallel  to  the  straight  line  we  wish  to 
consider,  which  can  always  be  done.  Then  a=0,  and  the  preceding 
becomes 

where  Bx^  and  Sx^  are  independent,  &nd  J' (^aydx  independent  of  both. 
If  x^<Xiy  as  we  have  supposed,  the  last  term  is  essentially  positive,  and 
the  whole  will  be  positive  if  ^^g  must  be  negative  and  ^^i  positive.  The 
only  cases  in  which  this  is  true  are  represented  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which  the  straight  line  drawn  being  parallel  to  the 


axis  of  jr,  and  x  being  measured  positively  towards  the  right,  we  see  that, 
(•^t*  ^e)  being  V,  and  (:r|,  Vi)  being  W,  ixQ  must  be  negative  if  we  pass 
to  an  adjacent  point,  and  6Xi  must  be  positive.  Consequently,  a  line  is  a 
minimum  distance  between  two  curves  when  two  perpendiculars  being 
drawn  at  its  extremities,  neither  perpendicular  passes  through  its  curve 
BO  as  to  have  the  curve  on  both  sides  of  it  Another  case  (answering  to 
CD,  p.  458)  need  not  be  discussed :  the  object  being  merely  to  show  the 
insufficiency  of  the  common  method,  and  also  its  tendency  to  redundancy. 
The  application  of  the  preceding  reasoning  generally  to  ^<^  dx  is 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  complexity  of  the  terms  of  the  second 
order.  The  only  cases  in  which  we  can  easily  proceed  are  those  in 
which  we  know  beforehand  that  there  is  a  maximum  and  no  minimum, 
or  a  minimum  and  no  maximum.    Then,  taking 

J/>dr=02j?+/(Y)o«cb+(Y)j«+  (Y)g«'+(Y),ai"+ . . . . 

4- terms  of  second  orders » •  •  •, 

we  may  make  (Y)o=:0,  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  last 
problem,  and  we  then  know  from  the  nature  of  the  case  of  what  sign  the 
terms  of  the  second  order  must  be.  It  remains  to  ascertain  how  the  line 
determined  by  (Y)«=0  must  be  placed,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the 
integrated  part  of  the  expression  tsdcen  between  the  limits,  or 

«,  ax»-0o  S*o+ ((Y)i)i  i^i-((Y)i)g «,+  ((¥),)»  u/,  -  ((YO)o «'.+ .... 

may  always  have  the  same  sign  consistently  with  every  variation  which 
the  conditions  at  the  limits  will  admit,  and  that  sign  belonging  to  the 
maximum  or  minimum,  as  required. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  examples,  let  us  examine  the  equation 
(Y)o=0,  or 

Y-Y/+Y/-  . .  .=0,  where  d4>^Xdx+Ydy^Y,dy'+Y^2/'+  •  •  • 

If  X=0,  or  a  function  of*;  that  is,  if  ^  either  do  not  contain  x  at 
all,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  form  0  (y,y'«  •  •  O+Y^J?;  then, 
page  208,  it  is  obvious  that  Y=Y/  — Y,/'-f- is  precisely  the  con- 
dition necessary,  in  order  that  Xdx+Ydy-f . . . .,  or  (X{lr+Yy'+ 
Y^y"+  - . . .)  »*  shall  be  integrablc  per  «c,  so  that  we  have 
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0=/xda7+(Y,-Y,/+....)y'+(Y„-Y,,;+....)y"+ (♦); 

80  that  the  diff.  equ.  (Y)o=0  admits  of  one  iutegration.  For  example, 
let  <l>  contain  only  y  and  y',  then  X,  Y^,,  Yf,„  &c.  are  severally  =0,  and 
we  have  Y— Y/=0,  for  (Y)o=0  ;  or,  by  the  preceding,  ^=C+Y^3f'. 
Now,  Y^  containing  y\  Y/  contains  y",  and  Y— Y/=0  is  of  the  second 
order ;  but  0=C+ Y,  y'  is  of  the  first. 

Let  ^  contain  y,  y%  y'\  and  y''\  with  x  in  an  independent   term. 
Then 

0=/Xdx+(Y,-Y;+Y^/')y'+(Y^-Y,/)y'+Y^y". 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  curve  on  which  a  material  point,  acted  on 
by  gravity,  and  descending  freely,  shall  fall  in  the  shortest  time  from  a 
given  point  to  a  given  curve.  If  x  be  horizontal,  and  y  vertical,  this 
amounts,  by  the  principles  of  mechanics,  to  making  jiJil+l/*)  •  Vs'}  ^ 
a  minimum.*     We  have  then 

0=Y,y+C  gives  ^(i^)  =;^^j+C. 
or  l=C'y(l+y") 

2K  being  1 :  C%  and  L  a  new  undetermined  constant.  Let  us  suppose 
the  fixed  point  from  which  the  descent  begins  to  be  the  origin  ;  then, 
since  «r  and  y  vanish  together  in  the  curve,  L=0,  and  we  have  the 

equation  of  a  cycloid,  whose  cusp  is  at  the  origin  0, 
and  the  radius  of  whose  generating  circle,  which  rolls 
on  the  axis  of  «r,  is  K.  According  as  the  upper  or 
lower  sign  is  taken  the  cycloid  is  placed  with  its  ordi- 
nates  negative  (as  in  OA)  or  positive  (as  in  OB). 

We  have  also  (Y).= Y/,  (Y),=0,  &c.,  whence  the 
integrated  part  of  y<f)dx  is 

Taking  this  between  the  limits,  we  have,  ^i  and  y^  being  coordinates 
of  the  required  point  in  the  given  curve  PQ  at  which  the  descent  is  to 
end,  and  £x«  and  ^y^  being  each  =0, 

putting  for  y,  its  value  in  the  last  factor :  it  being  remembered  that  yi 
is  to  be  taken  as  positive  when  the  point  comes  in  the  first  half  of  the 

*  From  the  nature  of  the  problem,  a  maximum  is  impouible :  by  making  th« 
cunre  sufficiently  near  to  a  level  at  ite  commencement,  the  time  might  be  auifmented 
without  limit. 
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cycloidy  and  negative  in  the  second.  Let  ^,=Yrjri  be  the  equation  of 
the  curve  to  which  the  cycloid  is  to  be  drawn  :  the  sign  of  the  preceding 
then  depends  on  (I+y  iY^*ri)  ^jTi,  so  that  in  every  case  in  which  ^Ti 
can  be  either  positive  or  negative,  we  must  have  l+^'iY^<ri=iO,  or  the 
cycloid  must  cut  the  curve  at  right  angles.  But  if  there  be  a  cusp  so 
situated  that  ixi  and  it/i  are  necessarily  positive,  and  that  the  cycloid 
drawn  from  the  oricin  to  the  cusp  meets  the  cusp  in  a  point  of  its  first 
half,  that  cycloid  is  a  line  of  shortest  descent :  and  also  if  it  be  so 
situated  that  ^Xi  is  positive  and  ^yi  negative,  and  that  the  cycloid  mepts 
the  cusp  in  its  second  half. 

Sometimes  a  further  integration  mav  be  made  in  (0) :  thus,  if  0 
contain  only  y'  and  y^',  we  have  Y/— Y,/'=0  gives  Y, — Y^/= const. =C, 
whence,  if  X=0,  (0)  becomes 

^=c+Cy+Y,,y". 

For  example,*  let  0=(l+y'*)":y">  the  limits  being  two  fixed  points 
in  the  axis  of  it,  and  one  of  them  the  origin.     We  have  then 

in  which,  since  c  and  C  are  arbitrary,  2  may  be  struck  out.  Let 
y=tan/3,  y"dx=(l+tan*j3)£//3,  and  we  have 

dr=:(ccos"|3+Ccos/3sin/3)d/3,    dy=(ccos/3sin/3+Csin«/J)<i/3 

is=z2cfi  +csin2i8-Ccos2/8+K 
4y = 2Cj8  -  C  sin  2)8— c  cos  2)8  +  L ; 

which  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  a  cycloid.  The  integrated  part  of 
the  variation  is 

0gj+(Y -Y,/)«+Y,X.  ^*«ch  gives  Y,„iu',-Y,;,ai'„ 

since  ^i?  and  to  or  dy  —ySx  vanish  at  both  limits.  And  iit'^iljf—y''lx 
gives  Y^Sy,— Yy^i^^i  for  the  above.  If  /8,  and  therefore  y',  be  given 
at  the  limits,  this  vanishes  of  itself,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of  the 
constants  r,  C,  K,  and  L,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make 
the  cycloid  pass  through  the  given  points  with  given  tangents  at  those 
points.     But  if  y'  be  undetermined  at  the  limits,  we  have 

Y,«8y'.-Y,;.3y'.=  -^i±^'(l+yj)3/3.+^i±|i^'(l+yD«i8.J 

y  •  y  \ 

is  which  the  power  of  giving  di£ferent  signs  can  only  be  avoided  by 
making  the  coefficients  of  Ifi^  and  Ifi^  severally  =rO.  That  is,  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  the  extreme  points  are  both  =0 ;  which  in  the  cycloid 
only  happens  at  the  cusps.     Hence  if  A  and  B  be  the  given  points, 

every  such  figure  as  that  in  the  diagram  gives  an 
algebraical  minimum :  that  is  to  say,  any  slight 
variation  of  the  upper  curves  with  a  corresponding 
variation  of  the   lower  evolutes  would  increase  the   area  contained. 

*  Let  the  student  show  that  this  answers  to  the  following  problem :  between 
two  given  points  to  draw  a  curve  which  with  its  extreme  radii  of  curvature,  and 
their  intercepted  arc  of  the  erolute,  contains  the  least  area.  And  let  him  show 
that  the  problem  may  be  susceptible  of  a  minimum,  but  not  of  a  maximum. 
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There  is  no  absolute  arithmetical  minimum;  for  by  sufficiently  m- 
creasing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  generating  circle  we  might 
diminish  the  whole  area  without  limit. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  on  a  surface  the  shortest  line  from  one 
curve  to  another,  both  curves  being  on  the  given  surface. 

Let  dz^i'pdx-\-qdy  be  the  differentiated  equation  of  the  curve 
surface ;  the  function  to  be  made  a  minimum  is  then 

«r=/V{  I +y"+(p+9y')'}  dx=f<l>dx ; 
p  and  q  being  both  functions  of  x  and  y.    We  have  then 

Make  tr  itself  the  independent  variable,  and  for  p+qy^  write  (dz :  iU) 
X  (dtr :  djr),  remembering  that  dtr :  cLxs=<;^.     We  have  then 

dz  dtr  /    d^,.dy\_^d   (dy  y     d^  ^ 
dtr'  dx  \   do       da)     dtr  \dtr       dtrj'  dx 

dz  f  ^t,dy\^^y,     d^z     dz/  dx      dy\ 
da  K  di       dij  ^d^^'^d?'^  Ta\'  5;*^'  da/ 
d}y       d*z  -  d^x        d^x 

might  be  deduced  by  combining  this  with  the  equation  of  the  surfaoey 

or  else  by  altering  J'<f)dx  into  y*(^*+l  +  Cpj'+g)')  dy,  and  repeating 
the  process,  on  the  supposition  that  a;  is  a  function  of  y.  The  integrated 
part,  0^jr+Yy(i>,  is  subject  to  the  remarks  already  made  in  the  pro- 
blem of  page  469.  If  j:,  y,  and  z  be  expressed  as  functions  of  r,  the 
preceding  equations  (page  158)  become  (r  being  dx :  dvy  &c.) 

or  (y^+9^'0  :  (x"+p2")=(y'+90  :  (^+p^0  i 

which  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  property  that  the 
osculating  plane  of  the  curve  must  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  plane  of  the  surface,  partly  proved  in  page  442. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  supposed  the  function  ^  to  contain  the  limits  of 
integration  directly,  as  constants.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  Xo9  ^\9  yt 
y„  y'o,  y\,  &c.  be  the  values  of  x,  y,  y',  &c.  at  the  limits,  we  shall  have 
to  add  to  the  variation  of  fpdx  the  series  of  terms 

I  ( -;-  Jxo+  T-  ^J^i4-  •  -  • .  MJf,  or  Sxg  I  -r-  dx-f  5ji  f  -r— 
J  \dx^  dx,  )  J  djTp  J  rfx, 

remembering  that  Ix^  li^t  &c.  are  constant  throughout  the  integration. 
The  general  form  of  (Y)o=0  is,  therefore,  not  affected,  and  the  only 
change  which  is  required  is  the  consideration  of  the  new  terms  annexed 
to  the  integrated  part.  Also  if  the  quantity  to  be  made  a  maximum  or 
minimum  were  of  the  form  ^-\-f<^dr^  K  being  a  function  of  limiting 
values,  the  only  alteration  requisite  would  be  the  addition  of  3K  to  the 
integrated  part. 

Thus,  if  in  the  question  of  the  brachyslochron^  or  line  of  quickest 
descent,  page  462,  we  suppose  the  line  is  required  to  be  drawn  from  one 


dx+  . 
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curve  (yo,  x,)  to  another  (^1,4^1),  the  velocity  at  aoy  point  depends  upon 
the  height  of  the  point  on  the  first  curve  from  which  it  fell,  and  the 
expression  to  he  minimized  is 

in   which,  as    it    happens,   d4> :  dyo:=i  —  d<f> :  dy  =  —  Y=  —  Y/,  since 

Y-Y/=0.  Hence  ^yo/Wrrfyo)  <ir=-Y,ayo,  or -(Y,»-Y,o)3yo 
between  the  limits.     Consequently  the  integrated  part  is  now 

-(Y/l-Y,O^o+0l^T^-*o^n4-Y,,(^y^-y,ar,)-Y^(^y«-y'o^J^«). 
But  since  0  =  Y^y'+C  at  all  points,  the  preceding  becomes 

C&Ti-Caro-Y^  cyo+ Y„  Zy,. 

If  yi=:Yr,x,  and  yo^Y^o^obe  the  equations  of  the  curves;  substitution 
gives 

(C+Y,iY^,r0^r,-(C  +  Y,iY^o^o)5j?o; 

and  assuming  each  coefficient  =0,  we  deduce  Y/iT|:=:Y^o<7«>  or  the 
points  at  which  the  cycloid  passes  through  the  curves  have  their 
tangents 'parallel ;  while  from  the  former  process  it  appears  that  the 
cycloid  has  its  cusp  on  the  higher  curve,  and  cuts  the  lower  one  at  right 
angles.*  A  cusp  on  one  of  the  curves  might  offer  an  exception,  as  before. 
Let  it  now  be  proposed  to  find,  not  the  independent  maximum  or 
minimum  of  an  integral,  'fi>dxj  but  that  which  exists  under  the  con- 
dition that  f'^dx  shall  remain  constant,  as  in  the  following  question : 
Of  all  curves  of  a  given  lengthy  what  is  the  curve  of  quickest  descent 
from  one  given  point  to  another?  In  this  case  we  do  not  require 
Sj'tpdx  to  be  always  positive,  or  always  negative,  but  only  in  such  cases 
as  also  satisfy  ^yY^dx^iO.  Let  (f^=:A(ir+H(/y+H/dy+ .  • .  ,  and, 
consequently,  as  in  page  450, 

^/'0(fdr=0a2+/(Y)owdar+(Y)i  w+ , 

whence  the  following  conditions :  1.  (H)o=0  must  make(Y)o=0.  2. 
ft  ^*i— Y^o  ^Jro+  ....  =0  must  make  0i  Zxi  -  <{>o  5xo+  ....  KgHST.  in  the 

case  01  a  maxtmunf 

To  satisfy  the  first  condition,  it  is  sufficient  that  there  should  be  any 
one  constant  quantity  a,  such  that  Zfi/p-^a'^)  dx=^0;  for  then,  since 
^^<ix+fla/VcLr=0,  ^/VrdT=0  gives  a/0dx=O.  To  satisfy  the 
second  condition  it  is  sufficient  that  for  the  same  quantity  a  we  should 

have  ^1  Zxi — 0o ^jr©  4-  •  •  •  •  +a  ("fi  Zxi — %  2-ro+ )  always  positive 

or  always  negative.     Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  proceed  as  in  making 

y*(0+aYr)  dx  a  maximum  or  roinimiun,  and  then  determine  a,  so  that 

j'^fdx  may  have  a  given  value  c,  we  shall  give  f<t>dx  the  flp*eatest  or 

least  value  which  it  can  have  consistently  with  the  condition  yY(27=c. 

*  Having  in  the  firit  three  questions  taken  notice  of  the  limitations  and  ezcep- 
tiona  which  sonaetimes  occur,  I  shall,  in  the  remaining  problems^  simply  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  the  variation  of  the  integral  is  nothing.  But  the 
student  must  remember  that  the  results  require  further  examination,  except  when  a 
maximum  01  roioimum  resembling  that  indicated  by  the  result  is  known  to  exist 
d  priorL 

2  H 
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For  example,  it  is  required,  on  a  given  line  AB=:A,  with  ACBaam 

of  given  length  to  inclose  the  greatest  pobibt 

C  area:  here  the  maximum  obviously  exists,  ud 

there  is  no  minimum.     Here   /"Jyrfjr   is  to  be 

maximized,  while  J*i»J{l-\-y'*)dx  =  c,   or  *i 

"r    must  proceed  as  in  making 

f  {y-\-<^'J{^-¥y^*)]  dx=:f  (t>dxj  h  maximum. 
We  have  then  <;^=Y^y'+C,  which  gives 

y+aV(l+y'0  =  ;^^^^^+C,  or  (y-C)V(l+20=  -«, 

y-%=W^~^y  <'-K)-+(,-c,-=^  = 

or  the  curve  is  circular.  By  properly  assuming  tihe  three  constants,  ve 
may  find  the  circular  arc  which  passes  through  A  and  B,  and  has  the 
length  c :  this  arc  is  the  curve  required.  The  integrated  part  vanishes 
of  itself,  since  the  limits  are  fixed. 

A  curve  of  given  length  is  to  be  drawn  between  two  g^ven  curves  in 
such  a  way  that  its  centre  of  gravity  may  be  at  the  least  possible  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  x.  This  distance  is /ydf :  S,  S  m  fds  being  the 
whole  length :  consequently  fyds  is  to  be  a  minimum,  fiU  beici; 
constant,  or  we  must  proceed  as  in  making  J'iy+a^ds  a  minimom; 
or 

f4>dsz=:f(y+a)sj(:l-\'y'^  dr,     Y,=:(y+a)y  :  V(l+^0 
0=:Y.y'+C  gives  y+fl=CV(l+y"),     Y,=Cy' 

^y=7((^'-^'    ^+K=Clog(y+«+V((y+«)«~C-) 

2(y+a)=«~+C»r  c, 

the  equation  of  a  catenary,  or  of  the  curve  in  which  the  strin<r  would 
hang  if  the  axis  of  x  were  horizontal.  Now  take  the  integrated  ptrt, 
derived  from  0^jr+Y^w,  or  (0-Y^y')  ^j +Y^^y,  or  C^j-|-Y,fy, 
which  gives 

Cdx,+Cy\^y,-CdT,^Cy'o^o ; 

and  this  is  to  be  always  positive,  or  nothing.  Substituting  ^3f,=:y',ri  rr, 
and  ^yo=f\xn^x^,  we  find,  to  make  the  preceding  =0  independently 
of  ^Xi  and  ^x^  the  equations 

or  the  catenary  must  be  perpendicular  to  both  curves.  But  (C  beinf 
positive)  let  there  be  a  pair  of  cusps,  one  in  each  curve,  so  that  3r,  must 
be  positive,  3to  negative,  and  y\  ^t/i  positive,  and  y'©  Sy»  negative,  as  in 

the   figure.     There  will    then    be  the  minimum 
II  I  J    required,  if  the  string  hang  in  a  catenary  from  these 

\A  Jy     points. 

\  If  the  distance  were  required  to  be  a  maxinom, 

the  process  would  appear  to  be  the  same,  and  to 
determine  the  same  curve.     But  it  must   be  re- 
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membered  that  K  is  arbitrary,  and    that   by  so  assuming  it  that 
K:C=iL:  C  +  t^(  —  1),  the  equation  of  the  catenary  takes  the  form 

2(y+a)=-5  c  -C«g"  c  . 

I  have  placed  the  curve  downwards  in  the  diagram,  as  the  problem 
obviously  requires,  and  it  would  have  been  placed  the  other  way,  if  the 
maximum  had  been  required.  Such  circumstances  as  these  must  be 
determined  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  each  case,  until  the  integrals 
answering  to  K«  in  page  459  can  be  satisfactorily  examined.  This  has 
not  yet  been  done  in  any  manner  which  is  sufficiently  complete  and 
elementary  for  the  learner.* 

I  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  the  more  extensive  methods  in 
pages  450,  &c.    The  following  was  solved  by  James  Bernoulli,  in  the 

early  days  of  the  differential  calculus.  On 
a  given  line  AB  to  draw  a  curve  of  given 
length  ACB,  in  such  manner  that  NP,  the 
ordinate  of  another  curve,  being  a  given 
function  of  the  arc  AS,  the  area  APB  shall 
be  the  greatest  possible. 

I^t  AN=x,NS=y,  AS=r,  let  PN=:S 
(a  fimction  of  v),   and  J^Scb  is  to  be  a 
maximum,  while  f^JH-^-y'^)  dx  is  constant, 
between  the  fixed  limits.    We  have  then  (page  465) 

(page  450)  P=0,     P,=y'(l-^y")'*,     Y=:0,     Y,=ay'(l+y'«)-* 


V=g,     n,=/Vdr.y'(l+y'r* 


«y 


V(i+y*)y 
y'    V 


]ii>dr+ 


«/ 


utdx-i- 


-J(-^'^-7af^))'^--^^'^'-V(ril^' 


V 


from  the  formula  in  page  450,  which  gives  (Y)o=Y—Y/ =:  —  ¥/,  Ac. 
Taking  all  the  integrated  part  between  the  fixed  limits,  all  those  terms 
disappear  which  contain  ^x  or  m  free  of  &e  integral  sign.  Also  fVdx 
is,  relatively  to  the  integration  of  arbitrary  variations,  an  undetermined 
constant,  which  vee  may  call  H.    We  have  then 


(fVdx. 


y/i^+/ 


,)\ 


kfdx; 


*  The  itudent  who  requires  more  problems  may  consult  Woodhouse's  most 
valuable  treatise  on  Isoperimetrical  Problems,  which  is,  in  fact*  a  richly  exemplified 
and  referenced  history  of  this  calculus  from  the  time  of  the  Jsoperimetrioai  pro' 
biewuj  as  they  were  called,  to  our  own.  Also  the  tract  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  his  Mathe- 
matical Tracts,  and  Mr.  Abbatt's  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Variations. 

2H2 
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andf  equating  the  coefficient  of  wdx  to  0,  and  integrating, 

«y + (H-/Vrfx)  2^=0  V(i +y'0  ■  -  •  -  (H> 


dv  y"    •  y'     "^      K— S 

Cdv  J  (K— S)c£r 


V(C«+(K-S)^)'  V(C*+(K— S)*) ' 

from  which  y  and  j:  are  to  he  found  in  terms  of  S,  and  by  elimica:  : 
in  terms  of  x.     There  are  four  arbitrary  constants,  C,  K^  and  ihe  :» 
introduced  in  integration ;  three  are  expended  in  making  the  c 
ACB  of  the  given  length,  and  passing  throi^h  the  given  points  A  a-  ~  r 
But  the  fourth  constant  is  undetermined,  a  circumstance  to  be  expli.: 
as  follows.  vThe  curve  APB  would  remain  a  maximum  if  all  13   ~. 
nates  were  lengthened  by  Aa,  as  in  apb :  that  is,  no  curve  of  the  f^^ 
length  (ending  at  a  and  b)   can  inclose  so  great  an  area   as   Aa.  r 
Hence  the  problem  is  so  far  indefinite  that  the  function  S  and  S— & 
(K  being  any  constant)  must  give  the  same  form  of  the  required  ctit 
The  preceding  result  expresses  the  degree  of  indeterminateness  wh::i  * 
thus  admissible  into  the  function  S,  by  presenting  S  always  ace  =- 
panied  by  an   arbitrary  coifstant.     The  given  conditions  must  thez  > 
satisfied  by  the  three  remaining  constants,  and  K  allowed  to  res-' 
the  resulting  curve  APB  will  makey*(S  — K)  dx  a  maximum. 

Before  exemplifying  the  remaining  method  (page  451 ),  it  may  -c 
shown,  in  the  manner  of  Lagrange,  that  all  the  unconnected  met  >  ? 
given  in  this  chapter  may  be  reduced  to  one  only.  Let  0  be  a  funci.c 
of  X,  y,  y',  y'',  &c.,  jt,  z',  z",  &c.,  &c.  We  have  then  as  before  («  be  -: 
^y  —  y'^x  and  (  being  ^z—  ^'St), 

^f4>dx=<phx+f{iY\u>+(Z\ f }  dr+  (Y), «+  (Z). f 

+  (Y),a,'+(Z).f '+.... 

In  order  that  ifi^dx  may  be  always  of  one  sign,  we  must  hare,  t.« 
already  explained,  (Y)o(i>+(Z)o^=0;  and  if  y  and  z  be  indepecdcn:. 
(Ya)=:0,  (Z)o=0.  But  if  y  and  z  be  connected  by  an  equation,  sit 
L=0,  we  find  that  it  is  sufficient  that  there  should  be  any  one  funcu.'i 
X,  for  which  lj(t>dx-\-Zf\\jdx  is  always  of  one  sign,  since  then  the 
condition  L=0,  /\Ldr= const.,  ^  (const.)  =0,  shows  that  the  per- 
manence of  sign  of  Ifffidx  is  only  simultaneous  with  L=0.    If,  the:; 

XL  be  a  function  of  the  same  quantities,  and  if  Y,  Y^,  Z,  Z^,  &c,  dero*^ 

its  partial  diff.  co.  with  respect  to  y,  y',  &c.,  «,  a',  &c.,  and  if  (Y)„  (Z)3 
represent  abbreviations  similar  to  (Y)o.  (Z)e,  &c ,  we  have 

a/(0+XL)rfx=(04-XL)Sx+/{(Y)o+(Y)o}«<ir 

+/{(Z)o+(Z)o}f(ix+{(Y)»+(Y),}«  +  {(Z),+  (Z)i}C+ 

If,  then,  we  elimiiiate  X  between 

(Y),+  (Y),=.0,    (Z}.+  (Z3.=0, 
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^iwhich  are  necessaiy,  since  ta  and  f  are  now  independent),  we  have  an 
t'W.i;: Equation  between  y,  ar,  and  jr,  which  with  L=0  will  determine  both 

^ ,        and  z  in  terms  of  Xy  if  the  integration  can  be  e£fected. 
^%''^l      But  the  preceding  process  maybe  materially  simplified  by  showing 
bat  the  ultimate  use  of  L=0  will  allow  us  to  proceed  as  if  X  were 
'■'),  -^*'  function  of  x  only,  and  not  of  y,  jf  y",  &c.    For  we  have 

f  2/\Ldr=/(L\.(fajp+X.aL.dr4-L.5X.6/ar) 

-^'^j  "'  =LX&p-f/  (SLdr— dLaj)  \-\-f  {}\dx^dKlx)  L ; 

■^j  Df  which  the  first  term  finally  becomes  nothing,  and  the  third  constant, 

r  r-^-rwhen  L=0.     So  far  as  the  integral  part  is  concerned,   L=0,  and 

si^'  iXdx — (fXSjr=0,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  result,  but  the  latter 

-.]«./ V  'would  happen  identically  if  \  were  a  function  of  x  alone. 

!\,^^^^        In  jthe  simple  case  in  which  L  is  a  function  of  Jt,  y,  and  z  only,  we 

Ij,. : '  have  Y,=0,  Z)=0,  &c.,  so  that  (Y)o=:XY,  (Z)o=XZ,  and  (Y)o+XY=0, 

(Z)o+XZ=0,  give* 


I.  -  • ' 

■rr,»  J"  L.  • 


(Y),Z-(Z).(Y)=0,  or  ^(Y),-^(Z).=0. 


L   -'- 


pi. 
I 


\^- 


Let  z^iffdx^  f  being  a  function  of  j?,  y,  y,  &c. ;  or  let  the_equa- 

^'  '     tion   L  be    2'— Y'=0»  whence   XL=X2'— Xy.      Consequently  Z=0, 

^^..-,     Zy=X,  Z„=0,  &c.,  and  Y,  Y^,  &c.  are  all  derived  from  —XY^.     Hence 

^::'     (Z)o=— X'.     Again,  if  <{>  be  a  function  of  z  only,  and  not  of  z\  2",  &c., 

(which  is  the  case  in  page  450,)  we  have  (Z)o=Z,  whence  (Z)o+(Z)o 
=0  becomes  Z— X'=:0,  or  X=yZctr — H,  H  being  a  constant.  Sub- 
stitute this  in  (Y)o+(Y)o=0,  which  then  becomes 

Y-Y/+ . . .  •     J-  (U-fZdx)  P-{(H-/Z(ir)  P,}'+  ....       =0; 

a  form  similar  to  which  might  be  deduced  from  page  450,  in  the 
manner  of  the  example  in  page  461 ;  dyf/  being  Fdy  +  P^  €^4- . . . . 

The  following  problem  will  illustrate  every  part  of  the  preceding 
method. 

Required  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  from  one  given  limiting  curve 
to  another,  in  a  resisting  medium,  the  resistance  being  B,  a  function  of 
the  velocity.  Let  x  be  measured  positively  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  action  of  gravity,  we  have  then,  by  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
V  being  the  velocity,y*i^(l+y")*<^:  v  to  be  minimized,  and 

t;^=g-R^,  or^'+aRyCl+yO-Z^rrO, 

where  r=:v'  and  R,  being  a  function  of  i?,  is  a  function  of  2.  Here, 
then, 

*=\/^^^7^'    XL=X2'+2XlV(l+y'')-2Xff. . . . .  .(1), 

*  Let  the  student  deduce  from  these  equations  that  of  the  shorteAt  line  between 
two  points  on  a  given  surface. 
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ZsraxRVCi+y"),  Z;=X,  Z„=:0,  &c. 
Here  R'  stands  for  dR :  dz.     We  have  then 

™+<^=!7:^-W^H (») 

(Z),+  (Z),=  -i^^^^  +  2XRV(l+jr)-V=0. . ,  .(3); 

fram  which  thtee  equations,  X,  x,  and  y,  must  be  obtained  in  terms 
of  X. 

Now  (2)  gives  «-*+2XR=Ay'-'  (1 +y'*)*,  and  (dR :  ds=R'x') 

{-J«~*+2XR'}2'+2RX'=-Ayy'*(l+y~)"*5 
or  (3),  (1),    X'(l+y'*)~*(2g-2R  (l+y")*)+2R\' 

=-AyV"*(i+y)"*; 

or    2gX'  (I  +y»)-*=  -  Ay'V"*  (1  +y'')'*,  or  2gX'=  -  A/'y'"' ; 
whence  2gX=Ay'-'+B,  and  ,-i+^^R=:Mi+?!!? (4). 

From  this  equation,  R  being  a  function  of  z,  z  can  be  obtained  in 
terms  of  y',  say  z^jf*    Then  (1)  gives 

/y'.y"+2IV(l+3D-2(^=0 (5); 

a  diff.  equ.  from  which  y  is  to  be  found  in  terms  of  «r.  If  there  be  no 
resistance,  or  R=0,  the  equation  of  the  cycloid  (page  462)  can  eaaily  be 
found. 

As  to  the  equations  at  the  limits,  we  have 

(0+XL)ax,  or  0ajr  (since  L=0)=:z**(l+y^*.ar 

(Y)i=2'4y(l+yri   (Y),=2XRy'(l+y^)-*,   (Z),=0.   (Z)»c=Xi 

whence  the  part  to  be  taken  between  the  limits  is 

«"*  (1  +y'«)*  ax+ (2-*+2XR)  y'  (l+y**)-*  (ay-y^x)  +  X  (gx-z'ax) ; 

or  «"*(l+y^)*  5j?+A(ay-y'2x)+xaaf -  {2X^-2XR (1  +yO*}  ^x ; 

or  Ay'-»  ( 1  +y*)  Ix-V  kly^ky'lx + \lx  «  2X^ax ; 

or  (Ay-*  -  2Xg)  Ix + A5y + \lz. 

There  are  four  arbitrary  constants,  A,  B,  and  the  two  introduced  in 
integration  of  (5).  Two  of  these  are  expended  in  making  the  curve 
pass  through  the  proper  points  of  the  limiting  curves ;  by  a  third  we 
may  make  the  initial  velocity  what  we  please,  say  a  given  function  F  of 
the  coordinates  of  the  limiting  curve  at  the  commencement ;  but  the 
fourth  seems  superfluous.*    We  shall,  however,  find  that  it  is  deter- 

*  Many  problems  in  thii  calculus  present  more  constants  than  can  at  first  ai^t 
be  made  detenninate  by  the  conditions,  and  until  the  theory  is  generalised  (which 
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mined  by  the  following  circumstaiice.  At  the  first  limit,  hzo  is  F'^jto 
+  F;^yo,  F'  and  F|  being  partial  diff.  co. ;  but  at  the  second,  hxi  must 
be  determined  from  2i=^'i,  giving  ^^i^/'y^i-JyV  Now  ^i  is  in- 
determinate, since  it  depends  on  the  alteration  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
curve  cuta  the  second  limiting  curve,  an  alteration  which  in  no  way 
depends  on  the  variation  of  the  coordinates  at  the  limits.  Hence  ^Zt  is 
indeterminate,  and  therefore  when  the  whole  is  made  =0,  independently 
of  variations,  we  have  Xi  =  0,  or  Ay'f*  +  B  =:  0,  whence  2g\ 
=:A  (y'"' — yT')»  ftnd  one  arbitrary  constant  is  lost.  Letyo=Y^o'o9 
and  yisi'^i  Xi  be  the  equations  of  the  limiting  curves ;  we  have  then, 
writing  AyT'  fw  Ay'"*— 2gX,  and  writing  for  &ro»  ^*ii  &c.,  and  hz^ 
their  values,  the  following  conditions  necessary  to  the  complete  vanish- 
ing of  the  variation,  independently  of  Zx^  and  ^Xi, 

Ay'r*+AYr'oJ?o+X.CF'+F,Y^oXo)=0 
Ay'r'+AV^iX.rrO. 

The  second  shows  that  the  curve  must  cut  the  second  limit  at  right 
angles.  If  y=^(jr.  A,  B,  Ci,  Cc)  be  the  integral  of  (5),  we  have  the 
two  equations  just  obtained,  with 

Y^.Xo=*  (oFo,  A,  &c.),    ft  jPi2=*  (jr„  A,  Ac), 
^    A-hB/op^AVCl+y'o') 

Zo     T > —  IV»= > 

yo  yo 

five  in  all,  to  determine  Xo,  Xi,  A,  C„  and  d;  while  B  is  already 
determined  in  terms  of  A. 

Let  us  suppose  a  given  velocity  at  the  outset,  independent  of  the 
position  at  starting:  we  have  then  F= const,  F'=0,  F^=0,  and 
y'r' +Y^oXo=0;  from  which,  and  y*r' +V''iJ^i=0,  we  deduce  "^oT^ 
=^1  Xi,  or  the  tangents  of  the  limiting  curves  at  the  extremities  of  the 
line  of  quickest  descent  are  parallel.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  initial 
velocity  is,  whatever  the  point  of  starting  ma}r  be,  to  be  that  acquired  in 
falling  from  a  given  height,  say  from  the  axis  of  y,  we  have  2o=2g^jro 
=F,  whence  F'=2ff.  F,=0;  and 

Ay'r*  +  AY^'oXo+2gXo=0,  or  Ayj/^x.+At/^'^rO; 

whence  the  curve  also  cuts  the  first  limiting  curve  at  right  angles.  All 
these  conditions  are  independent  of  the  law  of  resistance,  and  are  true 
if  R=;0  :  we  have  already  seen  some  of  them  in  this  case,  (page  462.) 

I  shall  now  take  an  instance  in  which  there  are  two  independent 
variables.  Looking  back  to  the  formula  in  page  454  we  may  see  that 
if  3/*0 dr dy  is  to  preserve  the  same  sign  independently  of  <» ,  the 
co^cient  inside  the  doable  integral  sign  jT^  must  vanish  :  for  in  every 
other  part  of  the  expression  an  integration  has  been  made,  either  with 
respect  to  x  or  y ;  those  other  parts  are  therefore  to  be  taken  between 
limits,  and ««,  dta :  dXj  &c,  have  only  the  restricted  values  derived  from 

it  iMVcr  win  be  until  great  progren  is  made  in  the  solution  of  diiT.  eqa.)  the  meaning 
of  the  saperfiooas  conNfants  mimt  be  collected  from  the  circniostances  of  each  pro- 
blem. Lagrange  merely  nays  that  Iz^  i§  indeterminate,  but  does  not  give  any 
reason  ;  if  he  meant  that  it  may  6e  made  indeterminate  because  another  condition  will 
be  thereby  introduced  to  determine  the  fourth  constant,  his  reasoning  is  not  sound. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Woodhoose  and  Lacroix  both  omit  this  part  of  the  problem 
in  silence. 
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the  conditions  of  the  limits.  But  the  tenn  with  the  double  sign  ff 
depends  upon  all  the  values  of  a>  intermediate  to  the  limits,  and  m&y  he 
made  to  change  its  sign  by  changing  the  sign  of  ay,  as  in  p«gc  459. 
The  nature  of  the  function  which  makes  Ij* t^dx dy:^Q^  dip  bemg^ 
Xdx+Ydy-^Zdz  +  Vdp-^Qdq+Rdr+Sds  +  Tdt,  is  to  satisfy  the 
diff.  equ. 

^     d.P     d.Q      rf'.R      d».S     |<^-T_^. 

dx        dy         dx*       dxdy       d^        * 

z  being  implicitly  a  function  of  x  and  y.  But  the  conditions  relative  to 
the  limits  have  had  no  progress*  made  in  their  solution  which  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  present. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  surface  which  under  a  given  volume  con- 
tains the  least  possible  superficial  content,  the  volume  being  contained 
by  the  surface  itself,  by  cylinders  whose  projections  are  given  on  the 
plane  of  xy^  and  by  the  plane  of  xtf^  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pag» 
390,  &c.  We  have  then  to  moke  Jj^(l+jp^+ ^)  dxdy  a  minimum, 
on  the  supposition  ihvxffzdxdy  remains  constant.  Hence  we  must 
proceed  as  in  minimizing 

//(V(l  +P^+9')  +  02)  dx  dy=zff^  dy, 
Z=ra,     p=p(H.p«+,«)-*      Q=9(l+p'-|-9T*.     R=0,  &c.. 


d.V 
dx 


=r(l+p«+9')'"*-p(pr+9j)(l+p«+9«)"'. 


whence  Z  —  (rf .P : dx)—  (d.Q : dy)=0  gives 

or  (l+9«)  r-2p9J+(l+p')  *=a(l+p*+9")*- 

Substitute  this  value  of  (1  +  9*)  »*+&c.  in  the  equation  (page  435) 
by  which  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surface  are  determined,  and  thai, 
p  being  one  of  these  radii,  we  have, 

(rt-i^)p«-a(l+p«+9*)V  +  (l+p'+9^'=0. 

Let  pf  and  p^  be  the  radii  of  curvature,  derived  from  the  preceding 
equation,  we  have  then  p,-\'p,i^=^€Lp,p,f^  or  in  every  surface  which 
under  a  given  volume  contains  the  least  area,  the  sum  of  the  radii  of 
curvature  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  their  product,  or  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  is  constant.  This  property  is  evidently  true  of  the  sphere. 
Again,  if  W  — ^"=0,  or  if  the  surface  be  developable,  (that  is,  if  p,  be 
infinite,)  we  find  —  tfp^^+l=0,  or  p„  is  constant:  so  that  the  common 
circular  cylinder  is  another  surface  which  satisfies  the  equation. 

If  we  make  the  conditions  independent  of  a  given  volume;  that  is,  if 
we  ask  for  the  surface  which  under  a  t^iven  contour  contains  the  least 
possible  area,  we  simply  minimize  ^^^(1+^*+ 9*)  cixdy,  or  make 
a=:0  in  the  preceding.     We  find  then  the  equations 

*  The  paper  of  Poisson  already  cited  may  be  referrad  to  on  thii  point ;  bat 
after  all,  it  is  yery  little  which  hai  been  done. 
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(1  +  9")  r^2pqs+il+p')  taO,     (r/-^«)p'+(l+/>*-f  ^■)"=0. 

Consequently  the  surface  of  least  area  must  have  its  radii  of  curvature 
equal  in  length  and  of  contrary  signs,  except  only  in  the  case  of  a  plane 
in  which  the  equation  is  satisfied  hy  r,  ^,  and  t  severally  vanishing. 

The  following  iiijethod  will  frequently  integrate  an  equation  of  the 
preceding  form  Rr-|-Sj+T<=0,  where  R,  S,  and  T  are  functions  of  p 
and  q.  Assume  j?  and  y  to  be  each  a  function  of  two  new  variables  v 
and  w.     We  have  then  (z,  meaning  dz :  dv^  &c.) 

z,  :=pj„ + qy^,     s^=px^ + qy„ ; 

or  if  p= — X :  Z,  g= — Y :  Z,  these  become 

Xi:,+Yy.  +  Z;jr.=0,     Xt„+ Yy«+Z^^=:0 ; 

which  are  satisfied  by 

X '=  y„ «,.— y«  ar,,     Y = «„  x^ — r„  r,,     Z =x,  y«,— x^  y.. 

Again       z„  ^{rx,  +sy^)x„  +  (s r„  +  ty,) y^ +pT^  +qy^ 
z^  =  (rx^ + sy^)  X,  +  (jsx^  +  tyj)  y,  -Vpx^  +  qy^ 

Xy.w—(rx^-^sy„)  J^u,+isx^  +ty^)  y»+P'r«.»+gy«». 

Substitute  —  X  :  Z  and  -— Y  :  Z  for  p  and  9,  and  let 

XT^+Yy^+Z^„=(VV),   Xa:^+&c.=  (VW),  Xx«.+&c.=(WW), 

We  have  then 

rxH2jx.y,  +<y;  =(VV).Z-» 

rx, j:^+«  (x.y.+jr^yJ  +  <y,y«=(VW).Z-* 

rxL+2Jx^y«,+/yi  =:(WW).Z-»; 

from  which,  by  solution  or  verification,  may  be  proved 

r={     yl(W)-  2y,y.(VW)+     y;(WW)}.Z- 

-«=Ky«(VV)-(T.y^+x«y,)(VW)  +  x.y.(WW)}.Z- 

«={     ji(W)—  2x.x„(VW)+     xl(WW)}Z-*. 

These,  substituted  in  Rr+Sj4-T<=0,  give 

{Ryl- &r«. y„+Tji}  (W)  -  {2Ry,y„-S  (a:„y«+ jp«,y,) +Tx.^.}  (VW) 

+  {Ry;-Sx„y,+Tx;}  (WW)=0. 

In  this  equation,  something  is  left  arbitrary,  since  an  infinite  number 
of  ways  can  be  assigned  of  producing  any  given  relation  between  x,  y, 
and  it  from  three  equations  of  the  fonn  2 =<f>  («,«;),  x=if(p,w)^ 
y=F  (vj  w).  Two  of  these,  then,  may  be  assumed  in  any  manner  which 
will  simplify  the  resulting  equation.  Suppose,  for  example,  as  in  the 
given  equation,  that  R=l  +9*,  S=  —  2pg,  T=  1  +p^*,  or 

RZ*=Y'+Z«,    SZ'=-2XY,    TZ*=X«+Z'. 
(Ryl-  Sx.y«+T:ii)  Z«=(Yy„+XxJ'+Z«  (yi+xi) 

=  Z'(xi+yi+zi). 

Proceeding  thus,  and  substituting  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  find 

(^+yi  +  4)(VV)-2(x,x.+y.y^+;s.O(VW) 
+  (^+y;+x;)CWW)=0. 
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Now  (VW)=0  is  Batisfied  by  x^=0,  y«=0,  2r«.=0,  or 
«=0ii;+^,M?,    y—fiv+ftw,    x—XiV+x^W'r 
and  the  remaining  terms  of  the  equation  vanish  identically  if 

or  xt  M?=^^  /V(*^+ V^Vw")  dto,  xi  t?=V^  f^G^-^V^')  ^' 

But  since  Y^iV  is  a  function  of  ^iV,  &c.,  we  do  not  restrict  our 
solution  by  writing  v  and  w  for  0|  v  and  0t  tr,  whence  if 

a:=:i?+«7,    y = Y^i «+ Y^,  ti?,  it  follows  that 

the  elimination  of  v  and  u?  will  give  the  equation  of  the  surface  required* 
Since  there  are  two  arbitrary  functions,  this  is  the  most  general  solution. 
From  its  form  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  elimination  between  equations  involving  i^(  —  1> 
does  not  necessarily  give  that  symbol  in  the  result.  The  preceding 
equations  are  useful  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  problem,  namely,  that 
it  cannot  be  completely  solved  without  elimination  between  equaticms 
containing  indefinite  results  of  integration. 

It  is  required  to  ascertain  whether  any  surface  of  revolution  can  have 
the  radii  of  curvature  at  every  point  equal,  and  contrary  in  sign.  Let 
the  axis  of  2  be  that  of  revolution,  and  ;r=0  (j^+^)  the  equation  of  the 
surface ;  we  have  then 

p=i2x(f/,     q-2y(t>\    r=r4««0''+2(^',     »-^xy4f,     <=4y»0"+2^'. 
Substitute  these  in  (1  +9*)  r — 2j>g*+(l+p')  <=0,  and  we  find 

Write  X  for  ^+y\  y  for  ^,  and  we  have 

x^  +^+2x(^^Y  or  —  --  —-2 

Changing  the  independent  variable,  as  in  page  153.     Multiply  bj 
1 :  X,  and  let  dx :  x(^=i;,  which  gives 

—-=:-,  or  2dxz=:ji^vdv,   and  r=^  /(  C— -\ 
dy      x'  V  V       */ 

dx  2 

Subtract  the  constant  (2:j>JC)  log.^C,  and  make  2:  ^C=a, 

y=alog(V(i?-a«)+V')  +  C'; 
whence  the  only  surface  of  revolution  which  satisfies  the  conditions  is 

jr=alog  {V(''+y'+a')+V(«*+»')}  +  C. 
The  equation  of  the  generating  curve  la 

t=a  log  {* + VC-^-o') }  +  C ; 
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which  is  that  of  the  catenary,  the  axis  of  revolution  being  the  well- 
known  directrix,  the  property  of  which  is  that  the  abecissa  of  any  point 
is  the  length  of  the  chain  whose  weight  represents  the  tension  at  that 
point. 


Chaptvr  XVII. 
APPLICATION  TO  MECHANICS. 

Our  object  is  here  not  to  deduce  any  laws  of  matter  from  experiment, 
nor  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  propositions  relating 
to  material  bodies,  but  only  to  show  the  mode  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  differential  calculus  upon  the  supposition  of  laws  previously 
established. 

The  aim  of  the  science  of  mechanics  is  the  discovery  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  motions  and  their  producing  causes.  These 
eauses  of  motion  might  never  have  been  considered  separately  from  the 
motions  themselves,  except*  in  a  purely  mathematical  point  of  view,  if 
it  had  not  happened  that  any  cause  of  motion,  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing its  effect  by  direct  human  agency,  gives  to  the  individual  agent 
the  notion  of  pressure  or  resistance.  Hence  in  pressure  we  have  a  cer- 
tain antecedent  of  motion,  which  will  begin  to  take  place  the  moment 
the  opposition  to  the  pressure  is  removed :  and  the  pressure  being  one 
thing,  and  motion  another  and  a  distinct  thing,  the  investigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  former  produces  or  affects  the  latter  is  one  science, 
under  the  name  of  dynamics ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  method  in 
which  pressures  may  act  upon  a  material  system  so  as  to  counter- 
balance each  other  and  produce  no  motion  is  another,  under  the  name 
of  statics.  There  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  two:  for  in  the 
second  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  consider  any  laws  of  connexion  between 
pressure  and  motion ;  whereas  in  the  first,  such  connexion  must  be 
made,  and  its  laws  either  laid  down  hypothetically  for  future  verification, 
or  deduced  from  actual  experiments. 

Any  one  pressure  may  be  caused  or  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of 
m,  body :  hence  weight  is  made  the  measure  of  pressure ;  and  pressure, 
force,  resistance,  attraction,  repulsion,  tension.  &c.  are  all  terras  of  the 
same  meaning,  with  differences  expressive  of  the  source  from  whence 
pressure  is  derived,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated.  And 
whereas  bodies  of  very  different  bulks  are  found  to  possess  the  same 
weights,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  the  larger  body  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  wider  distribution  of  the  actual  matter  contained  in  it,  so 
that  bodies  of  the  same  weight  contain  the  same  quantities  of  matter. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  motion  are  three  in  number,  as  follows: — 

1.  A  material  point,  moving  with  a  certain  velocity,  will  not  change 
its-  velocity  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  without  some  cause  external  to 
itself. 

2.  If  two  causes  of  motion  act  in  two  directions  upon  a  material 
point,   neither  cause  in  any  way  alters  effect  of  the  other.     That  is, 

*  That  ii  to  say,  we  probably  should  not,  but  for  our  sensatioos  of  pressure, 
have  eoBsidered  onnelves  as  treating  of  cause  and  effect,  in  investif|;ating  the 
ffslatious  of  diff.  go.  and  their  fonetions :  which  is  what  we  do  in  mechanics. 
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if  the  point  A  be  acted  upon  by  one  pressure  in 

^ —.-J^      the  direction   AB,   such  as  would   in  a  given 

/  /        time  cause  it  to  describe  AB,  and  by  another  in 

j- «  the  direction  AC,  which  would  in  the  same  time 

cause  it  to  describe  AC,  it  will  between  the  two 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  the  position  D,  at  the  opposite  comer 
of  the  parallelogram  formed  by  AB  and  AC. 

3.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary.     Action  is  a  relative 
term  to  be  explained  as  follows.     When  pressure,  continued  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  produces  a  certain  velocity  in  a  mass  of  matter,  it  is  found 
that,  for  the  same  mass,  the  velocity  produced  is  greater  or  less  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  pressure  is  greater  or  less :  but  the  same  pres- 
sure acting  on  different  masses,  produces  velocities  which  are  inversely 
as  the  masses ;  that  is,  less  or  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
masses  are  greater  or  less.     If  then  P  and  P',  two  pressures,  acting  for 
the  same  time  upon  masses  M  and  M',  produce  velocities  v  and  if ; 
that  is,  if,  upon  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  the  pressures  at  the  end  of 
the  time,  the  masses  then  proceed  with  the  uniform  velocities  v  and  i/, 
we  may  prove  that  P :  P' : :  Mo :  M  V,  as  follows.     Since  P  acting  on 
M'  produces  the  velocity  t/,  it  would  in  the  same  time  have  produced 
in  M  the  velocity  t/M' :  M,  and  P  would  produce  a  velocity  which  is  to 
the  preceding  as  PrP.      But  P  produces  v,  whence  r:(i?'M':M) 
: :  P :  P'  or  rM  :  t/M' : :  P :  P'.     Now  vM  is  called  the  momadum,  of 
the  mass  M  moving  with  the  velocity  r,  and  this  word  momentum  is 
but  a  synonyme  for  action  in  the  preceding  principle,  which  may  be 
thus  stated :  momentum  is  never  produced  in  one  mass  by  the  action 
of  matter  upon  it,  without  the  destruction  elsewhere  of  as  much  mo- 
mentum in  that  same  direction,  or  the  creation  of  as  much  in  the  con* 
trary  direction. 

We  may  then  write  the  equation  P=cMv,  where,  as  long  as  the 
units  of  mass,  velocity,  and  pressure,  remain  the  same,  c  is  a  constant 
The  value  of  this  fundamental  constant  is  determined  by  measuring  the 
motion  produced  by  the  species  of  pressure  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  namely,  weight.  And  since  the  mass  of  a  body  is  pro- 
portional to  its  weight,  we  must  have  M=^W,  W  being  the  weight  of 
the  mass,  and  h  a  constant  depending  on  the  units  employed.  Hence 
P=:cftWv;  that  is,  if  such  a  mass  as  at  the  earth  would  weigh  W 
(pounds,  ounces,  or  whatever  the  unit  may  be)  were  deprived  of  its 
weight,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pressure  P,  such  as  would,  in  a 
given  time,  produce  in  it  the  velocity  v,  the  equation  P=citWt?  would 
be  true  for  certain  values  of  c  and  Ar,  which  depend  only  on  the  units 
employed,  and  not  on  the  numbers  of  units  in  P,  c,  and  W.  But  if  P 
be  the  weight  itself,  and  if  the  number  of  feet  per  second  measure  the 
velocity,  and  if  one  second  be  taken  as  the  time  during  which  the  weight 
acts,  it  is  found  that  v,  the  velocity  produced,  is  32' 1908,  which  we 
call  g".     Hence  W=c^  Wg",  or  c/r=  1 :  g",  whence  P= Wr  :  g,' 

The  following,  however,  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  stating  the 
equation.  Let  one  given  substance  (usually  pure  water  at  a  given 
temperature)  be  assumed  as  the  standard,  and  let  the  density  of  every 
substance  be  the  number  of  times  or  parts  of  times  by  which  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  unit  of  it  contains  a  cubic  unit  of  water.  Let  the  unit  of 
mass  be  a  cubic  unit  of  water,  then  k  is  the  mass  of  a  cubic  unit  of  the 
substance  whose  density  is  k^  and  if  V  be  the  volume  or  number  of 
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cubic  unitB  in  a  mass,  kV  is  the  number  of  units  of  mass,  or  M=^V. 
Hence  Pr=cA:Vu,  where  c  depends  upon  the  unit  of  P.  Let  the  unit  of 
pressure  be  that,  which  acting  uniformly  upon  one  cubic  unit  of  the 
substance  whose  density  is  1,  would  produce  a  velocity  of  one  linear 
unit  in  one  second.  Then  l=cxlxlxl,  or  c=l,  and  P=AVt',  or 
Mv.  This  is  the  tacit  supposition  as  to  units,  upon  which  the  common 
equation  P=Mw  must  rest.  If  the  pressure  be  the  weight  itself,  we 
have  W=Mg,  but  only  upon  a  supposition  similar  to  the  preceding. 

The  application  of  our  science  to  mechanics  dpes  not  consist  in  the 
solution  of  isolated  problems,*  but  in  the  investigation  of  general 
methods.  The  most  convenient  foundation  is  the  we]l-known  pro- 
position of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  namely,  that  any  two  pressures 
acting  upon  a  point,  and  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  are  equivalent  to  a  third  pressure  represented 
by  the  diagonal  of  that  parallelogram,  both  in  magnitude  and  direction. 
From  which  it  is  easily  proved,  in  the  usual  way,  that  three  pressures 
acting  upon  a  point,  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  three 
straight  lines  not  in  the  same  plane,  are  equivalent  to  a  pressure  repre- 
sent^ in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelopiped 
constructed  upon  those  straight  lines. 

Let  P  represent  a  pressure  exerted  on  a  material  point  whose  coor- 
dinates are  j?,  y,  2,  and  directed  towards  another  point  whose  coordinates 
are  a,  6,  c.  Let  the  distance  from  (j^^y,  2)  to  (a,  6,  c),  or  i^jCx—o)* 
+(y  — 6)*+(r— c)*},  be  called  p.  Now  p  is  the  diagonal  of  a  rect- 
angular parallelopiped  whose  sides  are  t  — c,  y  — 6,  and  z — c,  con- 
sequently P  is  the  equivalent  (or  resultant,  as  it  is  called)  of  three 
forces  applied  to  the  point  (x,  y,  z)y  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes, 
and  expressed  by  P(j?  — fl):p,  P  (y — 6):p,  and  P(«— c):p.  And 
these  formulae  will  express  the  sign  as  well  as  magnitude  of  the  com- 
ponents, if  we  agree  that  a  pressure  is  to  be  considered  as  positive  when 
it  tends  to  move  the  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  coordinates 
are  measured  positively,  and  the  contrary. 

Again,  the  value  of  p  gives 

dp      x—a      dp      y — h      dp      z — c 
dx         p    ^     dy         p    ^     dz         p     * 

whence  P  -^,  P  -^y  and  P  --  are  the  components  above  deduced.     If, 
dx      dy  dz 

then,  we  suppose  a  number  of  forces  Pi,  Pc,  &c.,  applied  to  the  point 

(x,y, «),  and  severally  tending  to  the  'points  (a„  6|,  cj,  (cft,  6„  c,),  &c. 

distant  by   pi,  p<,  &c.  from  (x,  y,  z),  it  follows  that  all  these  forces 

together  are  equivalent  to  one  whose  components  in  the  directions  of 

Xj  y,  and  z  are 

P.^+P.^+&c.,   P,^+P.^+&c.,   P.^'+P.^'+Ac. 
dx  dx  dy  dy  dz  dz 

Call  these  X,  Y,  and  Z.  The  resultant  is  then  of  the  magnitude 
^(X*H-Y*+Z*)  :  andif  Pi,  Pt,  &c.  equilibrate  each  other,  so  that  the 
resultant  is  r=0,  we  must  have  X=0,  Y=0,  Z=0.  Consequently 
X(2x-|-Ycfy+Zd4;=0,  independently  of  the  proportions  of  diy  dy,  and 
dz.    This  gives 

*  No  Rtudent  wlio  is  totally  ii^norant  of  the  common  elements  of  mechanics 
should  attempt  to  read  this  chapter.^ 
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^'"»cb+^dy+^(fsV&c.=0,  or  P|dpi+P.dp,+  &c-=0. 

This  last  equation  expresses  the  simplest  case  of  what  ia  called  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  If,  taking  forces  acting  in  one  plane  to 
simplify  the  figure,  we  suppose  one  of  them  to  be  directed  towards  A, 

and  if  the  point  P  on  which  the  force  acts 

be  removed    to  Q,    the   distance   PA  is 

j^  shortened  by  PK,  QK  being  an  infiuitely 

f^^.^.^-'^^^^^'^^         small  arc  of  a  circle,  or  a  perpendicular  1^ 

fall  from  Q  upon  AP.  If  PB  be  the 
direction  of  another  force,  BP  is  ahurtcned 
by  PL.  Hence  if  PAe=/>i,  PB=m,  we 
have  dp,  =  -  PK,  rfp,=  -  PL.  Here  if  P  be 
supposed  to  move  to  Q  over  PQ=c2^  in  the  time  dt,  and  with  a  yelocity 
ds  I  dt^  then  dpi :  dt  is  the  velocity  with  which  that  part  of  the  motioo 
takes  place  which  is  directly  towards  A,  and  dp, :  dt  the  velocity  with 
which  the  point  begins  to  move  towards  B.  As  the  point  does  not  actually 
move,  but  a  different  position  is  taken  for  it,  simply  to  examine  geome- 
trical, not  mechanical,  consequences  of  the  change,  this  motion  is  called 
virtual,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  point  begins  to  move  from  or 
towards  each  point  of  direction  of  a  force,  is  called  the  virtual  velocity  of 
the  point  with  respect  to  that  furce ;  or,  for  abbreviation,  the  virtual 
velocity  of  the  force.  Again,  P|  being  a  force,  and  dpidi  its  virtual 
velocity,  the  product  P^  x  {dpx :  dt)  is  called  the  moment  of  that  force. 
Each  moment,  according  to  our  preceding  equations,  is  positive  when  its 
virtual  velocity  is  positive,  or  when  the  virtual  velocity  is  opposed  in  direc* 
tion  to  the  force,  and  negative  in  the  contrary  case :  but  it  would  do  equally 
well  to  make  the  moment  positive  when  the  force  and  its  virtual  velocity 
conspire  in  direction,  and  the  contrary.  When  the  terms  virtmal 
velocity  and  moment  are  fully  understood,  the  equation 

P|dpi+Psdp.+  ....=0,  otP.^+p.^+----  =  o 

may  be  expressed  as  follows :  if  any  number  of  forces  applied  to  a 
point  equilibrate  one  another,  then  for  every  possible  small  motion 
which  can  be  given  to  the  point,  the  sum  of  ^e  momenta  of  all  the 
forces  is  equal  to  nothing. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  second  point,  acted  only  by  forces  Qi,  Q,,  &c. 
in  directions  also  tending  towards  fixed  points,  distant  from  the  second 
point  by  Ox^  a,,  &c.  Moreover,  let  the  distance  between  the  first  and 
second  points  be  ^i.ti  and  let  a  force  Ti,«  be  applied  to  the  first  point, 
tending  towards  the  second,  and  let  another  of  the  same  magnitude  be 
applied  to  the  second  point  tending  towards  the  first.  If  these  points 
be  both  in  equilibrio,  we  have  the  equations  (^Pcfp  meaning  P|  <ipi 

iP</p+T...d,r,.,=0,     lQd(r+T..,d,n.,; 

where  by  difi,,  we  mean  such  a  variation  of  r,,,  as  takes  place  when 
the  first  point  only  varies  its  position,  and  by  dir,,,  the  same  when  the 
second  point  only  varies.  If  both  vary  together,  we  have  cfri,,=r<i|ri,t 
+  </tn.t9  80  that  from  the  preceding  equations  we  have 

2Pdp+IQd(r+Ti.,dr,,,=0. 
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The  same  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  any  number  of  points,  and  the 
result  is  that  if  ^Fdp  represent  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
forces  applied  independently,  and  if  T.,,.  represent  the  action  of  the  mth 
point  upon  the  nth,  (or  of  the  ^th  upon  the  mth,)  and  r^^  the  distance 
from  the  mth  point  to  the  nth,  we  have 

ZPdp-hlT^.dr^.; 

the  second  2  referring  to  every  combination  of  values  of  m  and  n  which 
refer  to  points  supposed  to  be  connected.  If  the  distances  be  invariable 
in  the  system,  and  if  such  motions  only  be  supposed  as  are  consistent 
with  the  invariability,  we  have  cfr«,,=  0,  in  every  case  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  equation,  whence  ZP<f/7=0,  or  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  forces  of  any  in7ariable  system  is  =0,  whence  we  see  that  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  applies  also  in  this  case. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  collect  together  the  principal  theorems  by  which 
the  d^erential  calculus  is  made  useful  in  the  application  of  this  prin* 
ciple,  whether  to  statics  or  dynamics. 

If  L=0  be  the  equation  of  a  surface,  L  being  a  function  of  j?,  y,  and 
2,  then  if  from  a  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  surface  we  pass  to  another  point 
(jr+^9  y+^yy  z-^^z)  infinitely  near  to  the  former,  but  not  on  the 
surface,  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  new  point  to  the  surface  will 
be  3L:^(L'+L!+L^9  ^s  being  dLidr^  &c.  The  equation  of  the 
tangent  plane  being  L^  (£ — a;)4-  ^c.=0,  we  employ  the  general  theorem, 
that  if  to  the  plane  A.r+By+C2  +  H=0  we  drop  a  perpendicular  from 
the  point  (jr',  y\  z'),  the  length  of  that  perpendicular  is  (Aa/+&c.) 
:^(A*+B*+C-)*  Applying  this,  knowing  that  at  the  ffiven  point 
£— ar=ix,&c.,  we  find  (L,Sr4'A<J-)  '  V(^I+^*^*)i  or  ^L:  v(LI+&c). 
The  perpendicular  drawn  on  the  tangent  plane  can  only  differ  from 
that  drawn  to  the  surface  by  quantities  of  the  second  and  lugher  orders. 

A  rigid  system  makes  an  infinitely  small  rotation,  20,  about  an 
axis,  of  which  the  equations  are  (2'^a):A  =  (ij — 6):B=(f— c):C. 
It  is  required  to  find  the  variations  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point 

First,  suppose  the  axis  of  rotation  to  pass  through  the  origin,  giving 
{:  A=t/:B=:4^:C.  Through  (j?,  y,  2)  draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
this  axis,  the  equation  of  which  is  A  (^  — Jf)+B  (ij — y)  +  C  (i'--r)=0. 
This  plane  meets  the  axis  in  a  point  whose  coordinates  are  determined 
from 

J_  _jj^  _^  _Aj+By+Cz 

A  ""B  ""C  "~  A«+B'+C«  ' 

which  gives  «— x)(A«+B«+C*)=A(By+Cz)-.(B*+C*)j, 

with  similar  equations  for  17— y  and  ^— z.  Add  the  squares  of  these 
together,  and  let  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  («r,  y,  z)  to  the 
axb,  or  VCCi—'^y+^c.),  and,  dividing  by  A*+B*+C',  we  have 

p»  (A»+  B«+  (?)=(Bjp-  Ay)'+(Cy-Bz)«+(Az-Cxy. 

^^  (•'9  y*  0>  i^  consequence  of  the  rotation,  come  to  (x+ix^  y+  2y, 
z+^z);  whence  since  its  second  position  is  in  the  plane  A  ((— J?)  +  &c. 
=0,  we  have  Ai^x +3^  +  032=0:  also  the  distance  from  the  origin, 
or  r,  remaining  unaltered,  we  have  rdr=:0,  or  jrSx+y^y +2^2=0 :  from 
which  equations  it  follows  that  dr»  ^9  and  iz  are  in  the  proportion  of 
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Cy  — Bar,  A*— Ct,  and  Bx-^Ay,  But  the  sum  of  the  bquares  of  2r, 
&c.  is  the  square  of  the  infinitely  small  arc  of  rotation,  or  p'  ^<p*.  From 
this  it  follows  that 

*'^"V(A«+B*4C«)'      ^    V(A*+B«+C«)'      *""^(A«4-B«+C'y 

Conversely,  if  ^a?,  &c.  be  in  the  proportion  of  Cy—  Br,  &c.,  the  motion  of 
(x,  y,  z)  is  an  infinitely  small  rotation  about  the  axis  whose  equation  is 
{:A=»?:B=f:C. 

If  the  axis  do  not  pass  through  the  origin,  let  its  equations  be 
(£— a):A=(iy — 6)  :  B=(^— c):C,  then  x— a,  &c.  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  J",  &c.  throughout  the  preceding  process,  and  f — a,  Ac.  for  f. 

Every  infinitely  small  motion  of  a  rigid  system  may  be  compounded 
of  one  motion  of  translation,  in  which  all  the  points  move  through  equal 
and  parallel  straight  lines,  and  one  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis. 
The  axis  of  rotation  may,  by  properly  assuming  the  motion  of  translation, 
be  made  to  pass  through  any  given  point  of  the  system.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  whole  motion  brings  the  points  P,  Q,  &c.  into  the 
positions  P',  Q',  &c.  Assume  that  the  axis  of  rotation  shall  pass  through 
P ;  and  first  give  the  whole  system  the  motion  of  translation  PP',  so 
that  all  the  motions  shall  be  equal  and  parallel  to  that  of  P.  Let  P,  Q, 
&c.  thus  be  removed  to  P',  Q',  &c.  Then  there  must  be  another 
motion  by  which,  P'  remaining  fixed,  Q'',  &c.  may  be  simultaneously 
brought  into  the  positions  Q',  &c.  Take  the  points  Q"  and  R"  into 
which  Q  and  R  aie  brought  by  the  translation,  and  through  the  lines 
Q"Q'  and  R'R'  draw  a  pair  of  parallel  planes.  The  axis  of  rotation 
must  be  perpendicular  to  these  planes,  and  must  pass  through  P'; 
hence  a  line  drawn  through  P'  perpendicular  to  these  planes  is  the  axis 
of  rotation.  As  the  conception  of  the  theorem  that  every  small  motion 
of  a  system  in  which  there  is  one  fixed  point  is  a  motion  of  rotation 
about  an  axis  passing  through  that  point,  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to 
the  beginner,  the  following  mode  of  illustration  is  given.  Let  P,  the 
fixed  point,  be  made  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  immoveably  connected  with 
the  system.  It  follows  then  that  we  show  the  existence  of  an  axis  of 
rotation,  if  we  show  that  for  every  possible  motion  of  the  sphere  about 
its  centre,  there  is  one  point  of  it.  A,  which  does  not  move ;  for  if  P'  and 
A  be  both  fixed,  the  line  P'A  is  fixed.     Let  a  small  motion  take  place 

which  removes  the  circle  BFC  into  the  posi- 
tion DF£ :  either  then  F  has  remained  fixed, 
and  P'F  was  an  axis,  or  the  circle  BGC  has 
slipped  as  well  as  revolved,  so  that  G  has 
come  to  F.  This  last  supposition  implies 
that  the  sphere  hss  had  a  motion  of  rotation 
about  HK,  the  axis  of  BC,  as  well  as  about 
PT.  Let  LM  be  the  axis  of  DE :  then  since 
GK  moves  into  the  position  FM,  the  point  A 
jir~K^  does  not  move  at  all,  or  PA  is  an  axis  of 

rotation. 
The  existence  and  position  of  this  axis  of  rotation  may  now  be  shown 
algebraically,  as  follows.  Let  the  original  axes  of  coordinates  be  fixed 
in  f  pace,  and  let  there  be  another  set  attached  to  the  system,  and  moving 
with  it.  Let  jr,  y,  z  and  (,  97,  Z  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  with 
respect  to  these  systems;  the  latter  being  unaltered  by  the  motion. 
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Liet  (X,  Y,  Z)  be  the  origin  of  the  new  system,  referred  to  the  old  one, 
and  let 

y^a'S+iS'iy+y^+Y  (I) 

mrhere  a  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  made  by  ^  and  t,  &c.     We  have 
also 

«•  +fi^  +y*  =1,        a'a"+iS'/3"+yV'=0 

«"  +i8'«  +y*  =  1,        «"«  +/3"/3  +y'V  =0  (2) 

«'«+^v.+  y«=l,        ex  «'  +/3  /3'  4-y  y  =0 

Let  the  system  move  so  that  (X,  Y,  Z)  becomes  (X+^X,  &c.)>  and 
er  becomes  a +^cr,  &c.;  in  consequence^  of  which  the  point  (x,  y,  2) 
becomes  (x+^Xy  &c.).    We  have  then 

^jr=fSa  +i?S/3  +fay  +aX 

^y={^«'  +,,a/3'  +fsy  +^y  (3) 

Now,  looking  at  the  equations  (2),  which  give 

a8«+^/3+yay=0,  «'8a"+j3'5i3"+yV='-(a'V+/3"^i8'+/ay'), 
&c.y  &C.9  let 

a"aa  +0"a/3  +y"h  =  -(« ^«"+j3  a/y'+y  a/)=*/ 

a  aa'  +j3  aj3'  +y  ay  =  -(«' Ja  +/3'a/3  +y'ay  )=ic". 
To  express  f,  &c.  in  terms  of  (j7-*X),  &c.,  we  have 

£=a  (.1— X)+a'  (y-Y)+af'  («  -Z) 

„=/3  (jc-X)+i8'  (y-Y)+j3"(«-Z)  (4) 

f=y(ar-X)+y(y-Y)+y"(^-Z) 

Substitute  these  in  (3),  and  we  shall  have 

a(*-X)=i/(2-Z)-ic"(y-Y) 
a(y-Y)=K"(j?-X)-ic  (z-Z)  (5) 

a  (r-Z)=<  (y «Y)-«'  (x-X)  ; 

which  show  (page  480)  that  the  real  excess  of  the  motion  above  the 
motions  of  translation  aX,  aY,  aZ,  common  to  all  the  points,  is,  for 
every  point  (j?,  y,  2),  a  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis  passing  through 
(X,  Y,  Z),  and  inclined  to  the  original  axes  at  angles  whose  cosines  are 
proportional  to  1:,  1:',  k". 

If  we  wish  to  find,  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the  position  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  with  respect  to  ^,  i|,  C*  we  must  remember  that  the  points 
of  this  axis  have  only  the  motion  of  translation,  or  for  every  one  of  them, 
ax=ax,  ay=aY,  az=aZ.     Hence  equations  (3)  give 

£aa+ija^+fay=0,     ?aa'  +  &c.=0,     {aa"+&c.=0  (6). 

But  between  a*  a',  &c.,  we  have  the  equations 

21 
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y*+y^+y"'=l.       ya+y*'  +yV=0 

Whence  o^a +«'afl/ +a"Sa"=0 

aip  -k-dipi  +a"a/3"=  -  (/83a+/8'8a'+/8"3a",  Ac) 

AsBume  iSgy +/8' V+/8'V=  -  (y^i^+y^iS'+y^iS'Os  -p<i* 

yaa+yaa'+y"aa"=-(aay+«V+«'V)=-g<'«  W 

dt  being  the  time  in  which  the  small  motion  is  made.  MultipK 
equations  (6)  by  «,  «',  «'',  and  add,  which  gives  riy— ^^=0.  Multiply 
by  fif  &c.,  and  by  7,  &c.,  and  we  thus  have  three  equations, 

which  are  the  equations  of  a  straight  line  inclined  to  ^,  if,  and  i  it 
anglss  whose  cosines  are  proportioned  to  p,  q^  and  r. 

The  following  equations  may  be  deduced  from  (2),  as  in  page  491 
following. 

a^fiY—/fi",     a'=i8"y-y"i8,     a"=i8y'-yii' 
i8=ya"-aV',     /8'=y"«-«^y,     i8"=ya'-ay'  (9). 

y=:a'i8"-i8V',     '/:=a!ffi^fi"a,     y"=a/8'-)8a'. 

To  the  order  of  which  the  following  is  the  key, 

('  ",  "  °,  »  ').         («i8.  /8y,  y«). 

Properly  speaking,  the  preceding  should  be  Hha=i8'y"— y/8",  &c,, 
the  sign  depending  on  the  manner  of  measuring  £,  &c.  positively  and 
negatively,  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  measuring  x.  Take  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  £,  so  that  17=0,  C=0.  We  have  then,  if  both  sets  have 
the  same  origin,  ar=a£,  ^=c/{,  z:=a!'i;  so  that,  (  being  positive,  a,  a', 
and  ci/'  must  have  the  signs  of  J?,  y,  and  2,  And  it  can  be  shown  that, 
according  as  a  is  fiY-^fi"  or  y^"'-Py*\  so  i8  is  yV— c/y"  or 
Jy'f^/j\  and  y  is  a'^S"— )8'a"  or  jSV— o'iS",  &c.  Hence,  by  proper 
selection  between  the  two  ways  of  measuring  (,  17,  and  l^  the  equations 
(9)  may  always  be  made  true  as  above  written. 

The  quantities  a*  oly  &c.  are  nine  in  number,  connected  by  sx 
equations  (for  the  set  O)  is  deducible  from  (2)).  They  can,  there- 
fore, be  expressed  by  means  of  three  quantities  only,  and  the  most 
simple  way  of  doing  this  is  as  follows.    Through  the  origin  of  x,  y,  z 

draw  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of  (,  ^^  4. 
Draw  a  sphere  with  the  origin  as  a  centre, 
and  let  X,  Y,  Z  and  X',  X'»  Z'  be  the 
points  at  which  the  several  axes  emerge 
from  the  sphere,  and  let  N  be  the  point  at 
which  the  great  circle  in  the  plane  of  (9 
cuts  that  in  the  plane  of  jry .  Let  X',  Y',  Z' 
be  each  joined  with  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  let  the 
angles  subtended  by  ZZ',  NX,  and  NX'  at 
the  centre  be  6,  Y^,  and  ^.  Then,  making  arcs  the  symbols  of  angles 
subtended  at  the  centre,  and  denoting  by  [a,  6,  c]  the  cosine  of  the  third 
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side  of  a  spherical  triangle  whose  other  two  sides  are  0^  h^  and  their 
included  angle  c^  we  have  (rememhering  that  Z  and  Z'  are  Uie  poles  of 
XY  and  XT,  whence  <XNX'=fl) 

a  =oosXX=[^,  y,  O]=cosOsin<^siny+co80cosy 

fi  scos  YOl=:I  0  +  ^f  ^9  0  I s=co8  6  cos  0  sin  y-— sin0 cos  y 

y  =cosZ'X=[^|,y,|-0J=8inasiny 

fl/ sscosXTTsj  0»y+5,O  j=:cos6sin0cosy— coB0sintfr 

0+o»V'+9»^  |=co8  0cos0cosf +8in0siny 
y  =cosZ'Y=[^|,  V^+|,  ^-d^=sin6>cosVr 
a^'scosX'Z^r^,  |,  ^+el=— sine  sin 0 

/8"=co8Y'Z=[^0+^.  |,  |+0j=-sinecos0 

y=cosZ'Z  =     cose. 

From  these  we  easily  get 

da  =     fi  50+a'  Sf+J'  sin  f  dS 

iy  =  y  8f +y"8inV'^e 

a^'  =     iS'  00-  a  aY^+  a"  COS  Y'  se 

a^s'  =  -«'  a0— iS  ay+iS^cosY^ae 
ay=:-  -y  ay+y'cosyge 
8a"  =   i8"a0         -y'sin0ae 

a)8"=-a"80  -y"cos0ae 

V'=  -     sinese 

fih+fi'W+fi"W'-  (iSy— yiSOJy + {yOSsinf  +i8'cos  y)-^'sine}86 
a8y+aV+«'V=(ay'--a'r)^+{y(a8iny+a'cosy)--a''sine}W 

+  {tf"(i8  sin  y +i8'  cos  y)  -iSV  sin  0}  iO. 

Write*  ^pdty  qdiy  and  rdt  for  the  first  sides,  and,  after  using  equations 
(9),  substitute  the  values  of  «",  /3",  and  y\  with  those  of  fi  sin  y 
+ j3'  cos  y  and  a  sin  y + o^  cos  y,  which  will  b?  found  to  be  cos  e  cos  0 
and  cos  e  sin  0.    This  gives,  after  reduction, 

pcU=:8in  0  sin  0  ^y — cos  0  86 
^{f /= cos  0  sin  e  8y  -h  sin  0  8© 
rdt^i  80— cos  e  8y 

The  preceding  results  are  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  the 
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application  of  our  subject  to  dynamicfl,  that  it  will  be  worth  our  wlule  to 
explain  them  at  length.  A  simple  rotatory  motion  is  easily^  conceiTed; 
an  axis  remains  fixed,  and  all  the  invariably  connected  pomts  describe 
circles  about  that  axis,  with  an  angular  velocity  which,  however  it  may 
vary  from  moment  to  moment,  is  the  same  for  all  the  points  at  any  one 
moment  But  any  number  of  rotatory  motions  may  be  given  to  a  »3rsteai 
at  once.     Suppose  A,  B,  the  pivots  of  the  first  axis,  to  rest  in  a  frame 

which  is  itself  supported  by  another  axis 
CD.  If,  then,  the  spheroid  in  the  diagram 
be  made  to  revolve  about  AB  at  the  same 
time  that  the  frame  revolves  about  CD,  the 
points  of  the  spheroid  will  take  a  motion 
compounded  of  both  rotations,  the  nature  of 
which  we  have  now  to  investigate.  Again, 
if  CD  were  attached  to  a  frame,  which 
J  itself  was  connected  with  a  third  axis,  a 
third  motion  of  rotation  might  be  given,  and 
80  on.  At  the  first  instant,  these  rotations,  however  many,  produce 
the  effect  of  one  rotation,  if  the  axes  all  pass  through  the  same  point ; 
and  the  axis,  or  the  instantaneous  axis  as  it  is  called,  may  be  found  as 
follows. 

First,  let  two  rotations  be  made  round  two  axes  which  meet  at  O,  as 
OA  and  OB.     Then,  both  axes  being  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  all 

points  in  that  plane  begin  to  move  per- 
C    pendicular  to  it,  from  both  rotations. 
Also,  ill  one  of  the  angles  made  by  BO 
and  BA,  each  point  aforesaid  will  be 
elevated  by  both  rotations,  in  the  oppo- 
site angle  they  will  be  depressed  by 
both,  while  in  the  remaining  two  angles 
they  will  be  elevated  by  one  and  depressed  by  the  other.     Let  BOA  be 
one  of  this  last  pair  of  angles,  and  let  the  points  in  it  be  elevated  by  the 
rotation  about  OA,  and  depressed  by  the.rotation  about  OB :  also  let  a 
and  fi  be  the  angular  velocities  of  these  rotations.     Then  any  point  Pi 
distant  by  PM  and  PN  from  OA  and  OB,  would  by 'the  several  rota- 
tions be  elevated  by  PM.aJ^,  and  depressed  by  FSfidtf  in  the  first  io- 
finitely  small  time  dt  of  the  motion.     Take  PM.a=PN.iS,  and  the 
point  P  is  therefore  not  moved  at  all,  or  the  double  rotation  (O  beiag 
also  unmoved)  produces  one  single  rotation  about  OP  as  an  axis.    Take 
OA  and  OB  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities  a  &nd  fi^  and  describe 
the  parallelogram  OABC  :  it  is  then  easily*  proved  that  for  any  point 
P  in  the  diagonal    OC    (or  OC   produced)   PM.0A=PN.OB,  or 
PM.a=PN.jS.     Again,  since  the  point  B  (which  is  on  the  axis  of 
one  rotation,  and  therefore  only  afiected  by  the  other)  only  receives  the 
elevation  BQ.acf/,  let  B  be  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  system 
begins   to  revolve  round  OC;  whence  BQ.ac2/=BR.6cf/,  or   BQ-a 
=BR.^.     But    BQ.OA=BR.OC,  whence  a:^::OA:OC,   or  OC 
represents  the  angular  velocity  about  OC.    That  is  to  say ;  if  upon  two 
axes  of  rotation  lines  be  laid  down  representing  the  angular  velocitiei, 

*  If  with  any  point  as  a  vertex,  triangles  be  formed  which  have  for  their  bairt 
the  cooiermioous  bidra  and  dia^^unul  of  n  parallelogram,  the  i^reater  of  ih«  tiuf* 
triangles  is  M^ual  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  When  the  i>oiot  is  on  a  aide  ores 
the  diagonal,  one  triangle  vanishes,  and  the  remaining  two  become  equal. 
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in  Btich  manner  that  the  intervening  points  shall  begin  to  move  in 
contrary  directions :  the  resulting  motion,  at  the  first  instant,  will  be 
one  of  rotation  about  the  diagonal  line  of  the  parallelogram  formed 
on  the  first  lines  as  an  axis,  with  an  angular  velocity  represented  by 
the  length  of  that  diagonal.  Moreover,  the  resulting  rotation  will  be 
in  such  a  direction  that  points  intervening  between  the  diagonal  and  the 
axis  of  elevating  rotation  will  be  depressed,  and  vice  versd.  From  this 
it  may  easily  be  proved,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  com- 
poun(&ng  motions  of  translation,  that  three  such  motions  of  rotation  may  be 
compounded  into  one,  by  laying  down  on  the  three  axes  lines  propor- 
tional to  the  angular  velocities,  and  finding  the  diagonal  of  the  paral- 
lelopiped  constructed  on  these  three  lines,  which  diagonal  will  be  in 
the  axis  of  the  compound  rotation,  and  will  represent  its  angular  velocity. 

Hence  any  rotation  about  a  line  drawn  through  the  origin  of  x,  y,  z 
may  be  decomposed  into  three  rotations,  one  about  each  axis.  Let  a 
positive  rotation  about  the  axis  of  x  be  that  which  tends  to  move  the 
positive  part  of  the  axis  of  y  towards  that  o{  z;  similarly,  let  positive 
rotations  about  the  axes  of  y  and  z  be  those  which  move  the  positive 
parts  of  z  towards  those  of  x,  and  of  x  towards  y :  all  which  may  be 
easily  remembered  by  xyzy  yzx^  zxy.  Then  a  rotation  about  the  line 
which  makes  angles  ch  fi^y  ^ith  the  axes,  the  angular  velocity  being  A, 
may  be  decomposed  into  A  cos  a,  Acos^S,  A  cosy  round  the  several 
axesofx,  y,  z,  or  else  into  — A  cos  a,'  —  AcosiS,  — A  cos  y,*"  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  rotation  A. 

Secondly ;  let  the  axes  of  rotation  be  parallel  to  one  another,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  them  pass  through  A  and  B. 

Let  them  be  said  to  be  in  the  same 

direction  when  A  and  B  begin  to 

_      move    in    contrary    directions,   and 

A  1>  vice  versa.    If  then  the  rotations  be 

of  equal  angular  velocity,  and  contrary  in  direction,  the  result  of  the 
two  motions  of  rotation  will  be  one  motion  of  translation,  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  AB.  For  each  of  the  points  A  and  B  only  moves  in 
virtue  of  the  rotation  round  the  other :  but  the  angular  velocities  being 
equal,  and  the  directions  contrary,  the  initial  velocities  of  A  and  B  are 
equal  and  in  the  same  direction,  Ivhence  AB  is  carried  without  change 
of  direction  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  AB.  In  any  other  case, 
take  infinitely  small  lines  described  by  A  and  B  in  the  time  dt^  each  of 
which  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  round  the  other 
axis.     Thus,  let  Aa=AB./8£ff,  B6=BA.ad<,  whence  a  and  b  will 


represent  the  'positions  of  A  and  B  at  the  end  of  the  time  dt  Tlie 
point  O,  which  remains  at  rest,  and  is  therefore  a  point  in  the  axis  of 
the  compound  rotation,  is  determined  by  OA :  OB  :  AB  fidtj  AB  •  adt,  or 
OA.(K=0B./8. 
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1.  When  the  Totations  are  in  contrary  directions,  that  roand  A  beii^ 
the  greater,  the  axis  of  compound  rotation  is  on  the  side  of  A,  asd 
0A.a=:(0A+AB))8,  or  0A= AB/8 :  (ce— iS),  OBs=ABa  :(«—«. 
The  angular  velocity  gives  the  angle  Aa:  OA!,  or  AB,fi(U :  (AB.jS :  (a— )5)), 
or  (a — fi)  dt  in  the  time  di,  and  is  a — fi, 

2.  By  similar  reasoning,  if  the  directions  be  contrary,  that  round  B 
being  the  greater,  we  have  0A=AB./3 :  {fi — a),  OB=AB.ee :  (fi — «), 
and  fi — a  for  the  angular  velocity. 

3.  If  the  directions  be  the  same,  we  have  OA=ABiS :  {ct+fiy, 
OB=ABa :  (a+i^)?  ^^^  a+fi  for  the  angular  velocity. 

If  three  rotations  be  communicated  round  axes  parallel  to  ooe 
another,  two  of  them  must  be  compounded  by  the  preceding  rules,  and 
the  result  compounded  with  the  third. 

Thirdly ;  let  the  two  axes  of  rotation  neither  meet  nor  be  parallel, 
the  result  is  a  motion  of  translation  and  one  of  rotation  combined.  Let 
the  axes  be  AK  and  BL,  and  let  AK  and  BL  be  proportional  to  the 

angular  velocities.  Take  any  point  O,  and  axes 
passing  through  it  parallel  to  AK  and  BL.  About 
OM  impress  two  equal  and  opposite  motions  of  rota- 
tion, of  the  same  magnitude  as  that  about  AK :  and 
about  OP  impress  two  others  equal  atid  oppoaite,  acd 
the  same  in  magnitude  as  that  about  BL.  The 
motion  of  the  system  is  not  altered  by  this  intro- 
duction of  new  motions  which  destroy  each  other. 
And  the  motion  about  AK  with  the  equal  and  con- 
trary motion  about  OM  produces  a  motion  of  translation  only :  as  does 
that  about  BL  combined  with  the  contrary  motion  about  OP.  The 
whole  motion,  then,  is  equivalent  to  two  translations  and  two  rotations 
about  axes  passing  through  O :  of  which  each  pair  may  be  compounded 
into  one  of  its  kind.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  cases  of 
more  rotations  than  two :  and  hence  follows  the  theorem  already  alge- 
braically proved,  namely,  that  any  motions  whatever,  translatioiui  or 
rotations,  how  many  soever,  are  at  every  instant  equivalent  to  one  motion 
of  translation  and  one  of  rotation :  also  that  the  axis  of  rotation  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  any  point. 

When  a  rotation  is  made  round  one  of  the  coordinate  axes,  it  is  con- 
venient to  call  it  positive  or  negative,  as  previously  described ;  but  when 
the  axis  of  rotation  passes  obliquely  through  the  origin,  though  two 
rotations  may  be  made  round  this  axis,  in  opposite  directions,  and  there- 
fore relatively  to  each  other  positive  and  negative,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  assigning  +  to  either  rather  than  to  the  other.  This  ambiguity  pre- 
sents itself  in  formuls  by  the  appearance  of  a  square  root  with  an 
undetermined  sign. 

If  we  now  return  to  page  480,  and  call  \  f^y  the  angles  made  with 
the  axes  by  the  line  £:A=]7:B=C:C.     We  have  then 

3jr=:  {z  cos  fi — y  cos  v)  ^0,     5y = («  cos  v — *  cos  X)  5^, 
IzssQ^  cos  \ — X  cos  fL)  50. 

The  signs  here  are  not  the  same  as  in  page  480,  being  changed  to  suit 
the  hypothesis  as  to  positive  and  negative  rotation  laid  down  in  pace 
485.  Thus,  if  the  whole  rotation  were  about  the  axis  of  s,  we  abould 
have  X=i¥,  M=i»'>  >'=0,  or  Jjsr— ^^0,  5y=x50,  izszO.     If  ^be 
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positive,  it  has  the  sign  contrary  to  that  of  y,  and  ly  bas  the  sign  of  iT. 
Hence,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  this  positive  value  of  20  moves  the  posi- 
tive part  of  the  axis  of  js  towards  that  of  y :  which  was  required  to  be 
the  case. 

Let  t7  be  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  and  fsr.,  cTy,  cet,,  the  three 
rotations  round  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z,  of  which  the  rotation  about  the 
given  axis  maybe  compounded.  We  have  then  i^^wdt^  tsr^^cj.cosX, 
&c.,  whence 

5x=(f!Ty.« — t!T,.y)  dlt     8y=(t!J,.a: — fsr««z)  dty     S2=:(t!J,,y— ex,. jp)  dL 

If  the  coordinates  {,  i;,  and  f  had  been  employed,  we  should  have 
obtained  similar  equations.  In  page  481,  equations  (6),  suppose  that 
we  consider  a  point  which  is  not  on  the  axis.    We  have  then 

d  (J?— X)  :=:»«+ ijJiS  +  fiy,  &€.; 

which  equations,  multiplied  by  a,  a'»  and  a\  and  added,  give 
a2(«-X)+a'a(y-Y)+a"«(«-Z)=(gf-fi7)  dt,  &c. 

We  have  supposed  the  axes  of  (,  17,  ^  to  move  with  the  system.  But 
if  we  now  suppose  a  set  of  axes,  coiiiciding  with  these  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  remain  immoveable,  so  that  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
attached  to  this  system  vary,  we  shall  have  (page^481,  equations  4) 
^fssaJ  («— X)+a'8(y— Y)+c/'5  (z — Z),  whence  the  preceding  equa- 
tions give 

which,  compared  with  the  preceding,  show  us  that  p,  g,  and  r  are  ar«, 
m^  and  v^  the  angular  velocities  of  the  three  rotations  about  the  fixed 
axes  of  £,  iis  (f  into  which  the  single  rotation  of  the  system  and  its 
moving  axes  about  the  axis  { :  p=i9 :  q^  ( :  r,  may  be  resolved. 

The  values  of  p,  9,  and  r  have  (page  483)  been  deduced  in  terms  of 

d4> :  dt^  &c. :  a  geometrical  confirmation  of  this  connexion  may  easily  be 

given,  now  that  we  know  the  most  simple  meaning  of  p,  9,  and  r,  as  follows. 

A  change  in  ^  only,  or  MX',  0and  y,  or  ZXNX'  and  NX  remaining  the 

^  same,  would  obviously  be  nothing  but  a  small 

rotation  about  the  axis  which  emerges  at  Z\ 
or  the  axis  of  (.  Hence  }0  is  wholly  a  pait 
of  rdt.  If  6  alone  were  increased  by  ^,  X' 
and  Y'  would  move  perpendicularly  to  NX'Y' 
through  arcs,  the  angles  of  which  are  sin  ^.dO 
and  sin  (^T  4-^)^0,  or  sin^M  and  cos^^O. 
These  angles,  since  X'Y'  is  a  quadrant,  belong 
to  corresponding  rotations  about  l^e  axes  of  Y'  or  1;,  and  <^  X'  or  ( ; 
but  the  second  must  be  called  negative,  since  its  c^ect  is  to  move  Y' 
from  Z'  (page  485).  Hence  —  cos0^  and  +sb0^O  are  the  terms 
arising  in  pdt  and  qdt  from  the  change  of  6,    Finally,  let  ^r  be 

n    N 
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increased  by  ^V^,  <|>  and  6  remainhig  the  same ;  and  let  tufy'  be  tbc  new 
position  of  NX'Y'.  Then,  since  the  angles  XNX'  and  Xn^  are  equal, 
the  internal  angles  at  n  and  N  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angWs: 
but  this,  when  true  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  ia  true  of  their 
opposite  sides;  therefore  NK-f  Kn  is  two  right  angles,  or  KN  and  Km 
are  both  infinitely  near  to  one  right  angle.  Hence  X'i7=N^.oo8<|>  and 
'  y]i7=:N^sin0  are  either  true,  or  only  erroneous  by  small  quantities  of 
the  second  order;  it  being  remembered  that  since  nK^x'y',  we  have 
Ky'=nj/=0.  Hence  we  see,  1.  A  rotation  about  Z'  of  the  magnitode 
nt^  or  cosO.^Y^,  and  negative,  since  Y'  ^is  moved  towards  X'-  2.  Tht 
rotation  X^v  about  Y' ,  which  is  NL  cos  0,  or  cos  0  sin  B  ^yffy  and  positive, 
since  Z'  is  brought  towards  X'.  3.  A  rotation  wY'  round  X',  which  is 
N^  sin  (f)f  or  sin  0  sin  6  cxjfy  and  positive,  since  Y'  is  moved  towards  Z'. 
Hence  arise  the  terms  of  pdt^  qdt,  and  rdt^  which  depend  on  ^fr. 

The  preceding  formuls  are  adapted  to  one  position  of  the  figure, 
which  is  that  adopted  by  all  writers  as  the  principal  case.  As  in  other 
problems,  every  modification  of  the  figure  requires  modificadona  of  the 
signs  of  the  letters  whose  values  determine  the  relative  positiona  of  the 
parts. 

The  preceding  results  relate  entirely  to  what  takes  place  at  the  first 
instant  after  the  system  has  been  abandoned  to  the  effect  of  two  or  moit 
rotations.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  combined  rotations  to  continue,  it 
being  supposed  that  each  axis  takes  the  motion  of  rotation  ronnd  the 
other  axis.  The  axes  themselves  are,  therefore,  continually  changiog 
their  positions ;  and  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  the  positimi  ot 
which  is  always  given  relatively  to  the  other  axes  when  the  rotations 
are  uniform,  changes  with  them.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  see  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  line  of  rest  which  changes  its  place,  but  a  deacnption 
in  other  words  will  make  it  clear.  The  motion  of  any  system  about  a 
fixed  point,  however  many  the  rotations  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
must  always  have  some  one  axis  at  rest  for  the  instant,  and  as  the  modon 
proceeds,  one  axis  after  another  becomes  quiescent,  the  quiesoeooe  not 
continuing  any  finite  time.*  And  instead  of  saying  tliat  axis  after  axis 
is  successively  brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  we  say  that  the  axis  of  rest,  or 
the  instantaneous  axis,  changes  its  place. 

That  the  student  may  more  elearly  comprehend  the  necessity  of  there 
being  always  an  axis  at  rest,  I  shall  show  that  any  change  of  place 
which  a  system  can  undergo,  one  point  only  remaining  stationary,  is 
capable  of  being  made  by  one  rotation  about  one  axis :  or  that,  for  any 
given  finite  change  of  position  whatsoever,  some  one  point  remaining  tt 
rest,  some  one  axis  mayf  remain  at  rest.  Or  thus,  one  point  remainiDs: 
fix^d,  it  is  impossible  to  give  change  of  place  to  all  the  lines  of  a  system 
at  once.  This  may  be  proved  either  geometrically  or  algebraically,  ss 
follows.  About  the  fixed  point  as  a  centre,  describe  a  sphere,  and  let 
the  motion  bring  PQ,  an  arc  on  this  sphere,  into  the  position  PV* 
Through  V  and  V,  the  bisections  of  PP'  and  QQ',  draw  great  circles 


*  When  A  ball  ii  thrown  up  into  the  air,  there  ii  an  initant  at  which  it 
neither  be  »aid  to  be  rising  nor  falling,  and  it  it  then  said  to  be  brought  to  real;  but 
it  doei  not  rest  any  finite  time,  however  tmiill. 

f  NotffiM/.*  thefuUowing  proposition  is  a  parallel.  Any  given  changa  of  plaee 
of  a  point  aiojr  be  made  by  moving  it  along  a  straight  line ;  but  it  may  also  bo  mads 
along  an  infinite  number  of  difierent  curves. 
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VR  and  VH,  perpendicular  to  QQ'  and  PP',  meeting 
inR.  Then  we  have  RP=RF  and  RQ=rRQ',  su 
that  if  the  angles  P'RP  and  QHQ  be  equal,  a  rota- 
tion 'round  a  diameter  passing  through  R  would  bring 
PQ  into  the  position  P'Q'.  But  these  angles  are 
equal :  for  the  triangles  PRQ  and  F'RQ',  having  their 
sides  severally  equal,  have  their  angles  equal ;  whence 
ZP'RQ'=ZPRQ.  Add  Q'RP  to  both,and  ZP'RF=ZQ'RQ.  A 
similar  proof  may  be  given  for  every  one  of  the  varied  alterations  of 
position  which  the  figure  will  admit  of.  Hence,  since  every  change 
of  place  may  involve  a  quiescent  axis,  every  infinitely  small  change  may 
be  considered  as  actually  doing  so:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
quiescent  axes  of  two  successive  infinitely  small  changes  are  the  same. 

The  algebraical  proof  of  the  proposition  will  be  as  follows.  Let  j-, 
y*  z^  be  coordinates  fixed  in  space,  and  £,  i},  (,  coordinates  fixed  in  the 
system,  and  let  j:=AJ+Bij  +  Cf>  y=A'£-f  &c.,  &c.'be  the  relations 
existing  at  the  first  position,  and  ar=:a(-(-^'7  +  c^»  ^~a'£+&c.,  &c. 
those  at  the  second  position.  If,  then,  there  be  a  line  of  the  system 
which  belongs  to  both  positions,  x,  y,  and  z  will  in  that  line  remain 
unchanged  when  the  system  has  been  removed  from  one  position  to 
another.     Consequently  we  shall  have 

(A-a)f+(B-6)i7+(C-c)f=0,     (A'-aO£+&c.=0, 

(A"-a")l+&c.=0. 

Eliminate  ri :  £  and  i^ :  £,  and  we  have 

(A-  a)(B'-6')(C"  -  c") + (B  -  h){P'  -  c')(A"-  a")  ^ 
+  (C-c)(A'-a')(B"-^") 
-(C-c)(B'-^rO(A"— o'O  -  (A-o)(C'  -cO(B"--i^") 
— (B-&)(A'— aO(C"-c") 

• 

which  must  be  universally  true,  if  the  'proposition  asserted  be  so.  The 
terms  resulting  from  these  products  may  be  classed  as  those  which  contain 
three  capital  letters,  three  small  letters,  one  capital  only,  and  one  small 
letter  only.  Also  (page  482)  we  have  A=B'C"-C'B",  &c.,  or  A=C'B" 
— B'C",  &c.,  the  sign  being  indifferent,  provided  the  proper  order  be  ob- 
served. The  terms  of  the  first  class  give  A  (B'C"-C'B")+B(C'A"- A'C") 
+  C(A'B"-B'A").  orA»-hB*+CS  or  1:  those  of  the  second  give 
-a(6'c"-c'6")-&(c'a''-aV0— c(a'^r"— 6V),  or  -a«-6«-c%  or 
—  1 :  all  these  terms  then  disappear.*  The  termscontaining  A  with  two 
small  letters,  make  A(6V— c*  h'%  or  Aa;  that  containing  a  with  two 
capital  letters  is —a (B'C^—C'B"),  or  —  Aa:  these  terms,  therefore, 
destroy  each  other.  In  a  similar  way  the  remaining  terms  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  destroy  each  other,  and  the  identity  of  the  equation  is 
proved.t 

•  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  adopt  the  order  AB,  BC,  CA»  in  expressing  A,  &c., 
in  terms  of  the  rest,  and  ba,  aci  cb,  in  expressing  a,  &c.,  which  may  certainly  be 
clone,  consistently  with  the  equations  of  coodition  P  The  answer  is,  that  if  this  were 
done,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  t,  &c.  after  the  ehanee,  to  be  the  same  as 
before,  but  with  the  signs  changed,  so  that  we  should  have  (A-|-a)^-^&c.=0,  &c., 
which  would  give  the  same  retiuts  as  in  the  text. 

f  The  ease  of  this  demonstration  will  illufctrate  the  advantage  of  symmetry  in 
matbematicBl  processes.    Euler,  (7%eor.  JHot,  Corp\  Rigid,,)  having  prove'* 


=0; 
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We  liave  shown,  page  483,  how  to  express  a^  fi^  Ac.  in  termB  of  tfam 
angles ;  the  following  method  of  determining  six  of  them  in  tenoB  of  the 
remaining  three  is  due  to  Monge,*  and  will  give  an  easy  method  of  deter- 
mining the  axis  of  rotation  just  shown  to  exist 

Let  the  three  data  he  the  angles  made  hy  x  and  £,  by  y  and  ti^  and  by 
z  and  (,  or  their  cosines  et,  fi^  and  y'.  These  being  given,  the 
position  of  the  axes  of  (,  i;,  and  (^  with  respect  to  x^  y,  and  «,  is  ako 
given.    We  have  then 

£=1— a^-jy^+y";  whence /?+«'»=  l—ci«—i8'«+y'». 
But  /'rraiS'— /3a',  or  2)8«'=:2a/5'-27/',  whence  we  have 

08-«r=(i+/)*-(«+/80', 

whence  fi  and  or'  are  found  in  terms  of  the  data.  Proceed  in  this  way, 
and  the  conclusions  are  as  follows.    Let 

fi+a'=zjitn    «"+y=v(<<"),    -z+fi^^A^n 

whence  the  remaining  six  are  determined  in  terms  of  a,  fi\  and  y^. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  signs  will  always  put  a  serious  practical  difE^culty 
in  the  way  of  using  these  results  for  particular  purposes. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  axis  round  which  the  system  must 
revolve,  so  that  the  axes  of  jt,  y,  z  may  come  into  the  position  of  (,  i|,  C» 
We  have  then  d?=(,  &c.  for  every  point  in  that  axis,  or  xsrzax+py+yz, 
&c.    This  givesf 

(a— l)«+i8y+yz=rO 

equations  of  which  the  coexistence  has  been  proved.  Taking  the  first 
pair,  we  find  that  j:,  y,  and  z,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of 

fi-Z-yfi'+y,     ya'-«y+y.  and  (a-l)(;8'-I)^/8«', 

or  a"+y,  fi"+y,  and  l  +  y'-a-i8',or  ^{W'\  sj(j!i!'\  and  t\  or  Ji, 
tji^  and  ijt'*  Hence  there  is  this  restriction  upon  the  data,  that  f,  f, 
and  <"must  be  all  positive  or  all  negative;  but  <+<'+(",  or  8— a — /8' 
—  y  cannot  be  negative,  whence  «,  fi\  and  y  must  be  so  taken  that 
one  more  than  either  must  be^  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  remaining 

Srop^y  in  question  geometrically,  profesMS  himself  unable  to  give  an  algebraical 
emoDstration :  JVrmo  /oci/e  tbtpendum  hunc  iaborem  in  se  tuseipere  volet  ac«  his 
words  ifSi  cited  by  Sr.  Piola).  In  vol.  xzii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Society 
of  Modena,  Sr.  Oabrio  Piola  has  conuuered  Euler's  difficult  in  sixteen  quarto 
pages  of  calculation  and  description :  tne  whole  difficulty  arismg  from  the  loss  of 
the  view  of  general  properties  consequent  upon  preferring  simplicity  to  symmetry. 
*  Or  rather  the  results  to  Monge  and  the  demonstration  to  Lacroix. 
f  These  ate  the  unsymmetricafequatiohs  referred  to  in  the  preMdtag  note.' 
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ones.    Hence  the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  required  axis  of 
rotation  with  those  of  x,  y,  and  z  are 

\/\J+¥+tf'}  \/\t+iTV'}  Vv7+F+7'/ 

Resuming  the  equations  in  pages  481,  &c.,  let  all  the  rotations  which  are 
to  take  place  simultaneously  be  reduced  to  p,  9,  and  r,  round  the  axes  of 
£,  17,  and  C,  which  move  with  the  system.  However  these  rotations  may 
vary,  either  sb  to  amount  or  position  of  their  axes,  we  have  seen  that 
their  effects  may  at  any  one  instant  be  confounded  with  those  of  an  in- 
finitely small  rotation  round  each  fixed  axis. 

Given  the  position  of  the  system,  and  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r  at  a 
given  instant,  required  the  velocities  of  a  given  point,  parallel  to  the 
axes  in  space,  and  to  the  axes  in  the  system.  We  must  first  express 
^oh  ifif  &c.  in  terms  of  p,  g,  and  r.    To  do  this  we  have  (page  482) 

Multiply  by  )8,  y,  and  a,  and  add,  which  dves  (page  481,  equations  (2)) 
la=(rP^qy)dt;  multiply  by  iS',  7/  aud  a ,  and  by  fi^\  y,"  a",  and  we  get 
similar  expressions  for  da'  and  da".  Proceeding  in  tliis  way  with  me 
other  equations  (7)  and  (8),  (page  482),  we  find  the  following  set : 

^a-irfi^qy)dt,  ^a'-(rfi^ -q-Z^dt,  U'-W-q-Z'^dt 
dP-(py-ra)dt,  Sfi':=(py^ra')  dt,  lfi"^{py"-ra!^dt 
dysziqa -pfi)  dt,     l'Z=i(qoi-pfi)dt,     W-iqJ^ -pfi")  dt. 

.  dt      da^.dfi         dy         dy      <*«',.,.     rx 

Hence  the  velocities  in  the  direction  of  x  are  expressed  in  terms  of  (, 
&c.  To  find  them  in  terms  of  J?,  &c.,  substitute  £=aj?+a'y+a/'2;,  &c., 
which  wiU  give,  making  use  of  a=i8'y"— y'i8",  &c.,  (page  482), 

.^=(p«'+9)8'  +ry')  s-(pa"+gi8"+ryOy 
^=(pfl/'+(?/J^'+ryO^-(Pa  +ql^  +n< )« 

dz 

-^-ipa+qfi  +ry)y-(pa' 4-9^8' +ry)*; 

whence  it  appears  (page  480)  that  rotations  p,  &c.  round  (,  &c.  are, 
for  the  instant,  equivalent  to  pa+qfi+ry,  &c.  round  x^  &c. :  a  result 
which  may  easily  be  shown  to  agree  with  that  in  page  481. 

Lastly,  to  find  the  velocities  in  the  momentary  directions  of  (,  ftc.^  we 
must  suppose  a,  &c.  to  remain  constant,  and  (1  &c.  to  vary,  which 
gives 

S=«(j«+*=)+-'(^«+*'->""(^.«+*') 

zsqi^m. 
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And  thus  we  get 

dr='^"^'  d^==''^-P^^   5^=P'»-gf. 

Ab  an  instance,  let  us  suppose  /?,  9,  and  r  to  he  constants.    To  find  a»  A 
and  y  we  have  to  integrate  the  simultaneous  equations 

da  dfi  dy  a 

-=r^-,y.    2^=PY-ra,    -^^la-pfi. 

Differentiate  the  first,  substituting  from  the  second  and  third,  and  we 
have 

But  pda+gdi8  +  rdy=0, whence  gi8+  rys=K— pa.    Let j»"+5^f"=: A*, 
and 

-7:r  +  Ar"a{=7>K,    a=flCosAr<+AsinA:<+^ 
at*  A* 

Similarly,  iS = 6  cos  A:/ + B  sin  Ai + ^ 

rK 

y=c  cos  Ar<+ C  sin  ft<+ -^ 

Here  are  seven  constants,'  where  from  the  original  equations  it 
appears  that  three  only  should  enter.  But  pa+9)8+ry=K,  and* 
a  +i8*+y^=l,  which  will  be  found  to  require  the  five  equations 

pa+96+rc=0,    pA+9B+rC=0,    flA+6B+cC=0, 


aH6«+c"=:A«+B«+C"=l 


*•• 


These  Jive  equations  between  seven  constants  leave  only  two  con- 
stants arbitrary ;  whereas  the  complete  solution  of  the  equations  would 
require  three.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  assuming  a*+^ 
+  y*=l,  we  have  already  obtained,  and  given  a  definitive  value  to,  one 
of  the  constants ;  since  o?+i3"+ y*=r  L  will  equally  satisfy  the  diflF.  cqu., 
L  being  arbitrary. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  may  find  a'=a'co8Af+ A'8inife/+pK':ii', 
&c.,  with  similar  relations  between  the  constants.  This  shows  how  to 
express  a*  &c.  as  functions  of  the  time :  but  since  pa+qfi+ry^  &c.  are 
constants,  being  K,  &c.,  the  preceding  values  of  dx :  dt^  &c.,  with  page 
491,  show  us  that  the  system  does  nothing  but  revolve  about  an  axis 
fixed  in  space,  making  angles  with  the  fixed  axes  whose  cosines  are  pro* 
portional  to  K,  K',  and  K". 

There  are,  however,  some  important  cautions  to  be  given  connected 
with  the  subject  of  rotation.  If  we  suppose  the  system  always  to  have  the 
velocities  of  rotation  p,  q,  r,  about  axes  which  are  perpetually  varying 
in  consequence  of  those  motions,  the  efiect  is  not  the  same  in  a  given 
time  as  if  we  suppose  the  whole  rotation  belonging  to  that  time  first 
communicated  about  one  axis,  then  about  the  second  as  it  stands  after 

*  Iiet  it  be  particularly  noted  that  thin  is  a  coxuequence  of  the  equatioos  them- 
■aWes,  which  gi?e  mdrn'^'^fi-^ydy^O,  and  therefore  •''•^/i'-f  y*=c<mtt. 
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the  first,  and  then  about  the  third  as  it  stands  after  the  second  rotation. 
For  the  actual  motion  in  space  depends  not  only  on  the  rotation  but  on 
t.he  position  of  the  axis,  and  the  effect  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely 
small  motions,  made  round  an  axis  which  changes  its  position  at  the  end 
of  each,  is  not  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  axis  had  preserved 
its  position. 

Again,  if  a  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  passing  through  the 
origin  be  continued  for  an  infinitely  small  time  dt,  with  an  angular 
velocity  P,  a  point  at  the  distance  p  from  the  axis  will  describe  an  arc 
which  belongs  to  the  circular  sector  ^p*FdL  The  rotation  may  be 
resolved  into  three  others,  round  the  axes  of  x ,  y,  and  2,  and  the  area 
ju8t  mentioned  may  be  projected  into  three  others,  on  the  planes  of  yz^ 
zXf  and  j^.  But  the  projected  areas  are  not  necessarily  the  areas  made 
by  the  resolved  rotations,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  them.* 

I  now  come  to  another  subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of  those 
integrals  depending  solely  on  the  constitution  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  system,  which  are  required  in  the  investigation  of  its  motion. 
L«et  the  whole  system  be  divided  by  planes  parallel  to  the  coordinate 
planes,  as  follows :  parallel  to  the  plane  of  .ry,  and  distant  from  each 
other  by  dzj  let  an  infinite  number  of  planes  be  drawn,  and  the  same 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  yz,  distant  from  each  other  by  dx,  and  to  the 
plane  of  zx,  distant  from  each  other  by  dy.  The  whole  system  is  then 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parallelopipeds,  each  having  the 
volume  dx  dy  dz,  If^  then,  p  be  the  density  at  the  point  (j:,  y,  x),  which 
may  be  a  function  of  jt,  y,  and  z,  the  mass,  of  an  element  contiguous  to 
(x,  y,  z)  is  pdx  dy  dz^  and  the  whole  mass  is  fffpdx  dy  dx,  taken  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  solid.  It  is  usual  to  write  pdx  dy  dz  as  dm^ 
thus  making  the  common  symbol  of  a  differential  of  the  first  dimension 
stand  for  one  of  the  third :  in  this  manner  fxdm  is  made  to  denote  a 
triple  integration,  since  it  stands  for  jjj^p  dx  dy  dz. 

If  the  system  were  to  consist  of  a  finite  number  of  material  points,t 
having  the  masses  nii,  tix,,  ttis,  &c.,  and  if  x^,  ^i,  zi  be  the  coordinates  of 
the  first,  &c.,  the  sum  mlXl+'7^  J?s-f  •  •  •  •  or  ^.xm  must  be  substituted 
for  fxdm  in  all  equations  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  system.  In 
facty  ^Lxm  and  fxdm  only  differ  in  the  supposition  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  system,  the  first  becoming  the  second  when  the  number  of  masses 
is  infinitely  great,  each  being  infinitely  small,  and  the  whole  forming  one 
continuous  mass. 

If  we  change  the  coordinates,  an  integral  of  the  form  fffPdx  dy  dz 
takes  the  form  fffTl  di  drf  dZ ;  and  it  is  important  to  show  that  in  the 
change  from  rectangular  to  other  rectangular  coordinates  no  other 
change  is  requisite  except  substituting  in  P  for  <r,  y,  and  z  their  values 
in  terms  of  (,  17,  and  ^,  and  changing  dx  dy  dz  iuto  dl  dri  d^.  Now 
first  observe  that  a  complete  change  of  coordinates  may  be  made  by  three 
successive  changes,  at  each  of  which  one  axis  remains  unchanged. 

*  On  the  subject  of  rotation  generally  there  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  by 
M.  Poinsot,  of  which  the  title  is  "  Th^orie  Noovelle  de  la  Rotation  des  Corps,"' 
Paris,  Bachelier,  1834.  Nothing  but  the  press  of  matter  more  closely  connected 
with  the  application  of  the  differentiat  caleuiaa  has  prevented  my  inserting  ther 
whole  of  that  pamphlet  in  the  present  chapter. 

f  The  materia/  jtcint,  a  common  supposition  of  physical  writera,  should  rather  be 
an  infinitely  small  mass  of  matter:  though  there  is  no  mathematical  impropriety 
in  supposing  a  point  to  be  endowed  with  the  weight  of  a  given  mass,  or  with  any 
othec  property,  the  conception  of  which  does  not  depend  on  that  of  bulk. 
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Firsi;,  let  the  axes  of  x  and  y  revolve  round  the  axia  of  z  until  the  plsie 
of  zx  includes  the  axis  of  ( ;  in  which  case  the  axis  of  y  becomes  per- 
pendicular to  that  of  (.     Secondly,  the  axis  of  y  retaining  its  nev 
position,  let  those  of  z  and  «r  revolve  round  it  until  the  axia  of  z  com- 
cides  with  that  of  £ :  the  axes  of  ij,  ^,  y,  and  z  will  then  be  all  in  the 
same  plane.     Thirdly,  the  axis  of  x  remaining  in  coincidence  with  tlot 
of  £,  let  the  axis  of  y  revolve  until  it  coincides  with  that  of  i|,  in  whicli 
case  the  axis  of  z  will  also  coincide  with  that  of  ^.     If,  then,  we  can  shov 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  one  of  these  changes,  it  follows  that  it  remutt 
true  after  any  number  of  them. 

Now  the  axis  of  z  remaining  fixed,  let  those  of  x  and  y  levdit 
through  an  angle  0,  and  let  j/,  y,  and  z'  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
whose  coordinates  were  x,  y^  and  z.  We  have  then  2=2^,  y=j'iiu9 
+y'coB0,  x=j:'co8  0— y'sinS.  If  we  now  write  fffPdxdydz  in  the 
form*  fdz  {  ff^  dx  c2y },  it  being  remembere4  that  dx,  dy,  and  dz  sn 
independent,  and  return  to  page  394,  we  see  that  x'  and  y'  stand  in 
place  of  u  and  v^  and  that  to  transpose  JJVdxdy  into  the  fonn 
(fV'd£dy\  we  must  substitute  for  x  and  y  their  values  in  P,  while 
for  dx  dy  we  must  write 

±(l>  %  -%  fe)*^'*^- »'  +(-'«+-'e)^'V. or  a^H, 

taking  the  positive  sign.  Hence  ff  P  da?  rfysrJJP  da/ dy%  and  pat- 
ting dJ  for  d«,  we  have  ///P'  dx*  dy'  dz'  for  the  integral  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  new  coordinates :  no  other  changes  being  required  than 
those  expressed  in  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem.  The  aame  is  still 
true  after  the  second  and  third  changes  are  made,  which  are  requisite  to 
bring  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  into  coincidence  with  those  of  (,  i;,  4*. 

There  is  a  point  m  every  system  which  takes  the  name  of  the  caitn 
of  gravity^  from  the  remarkable  properties  which  it  possesses  in  coo* 
nexion  with  the  conditions  of  equiubrium,  when  the  weight  or  gravity  of 
the  system  is  one  of  the  acting  forces.  This  point  possesses  properties 
as  remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  system,  inso- 
much that  if  it  were  allowable  to  attempt  to  disturb  any  established 
term,  the  present  would  be  a  most  legitimate  occasion  for  the  use  of 
such  permission.  Retaining  however  the  established  phrase,  I  proceed 
to  point  out  the  geometrical  properties  of  this  point,  by  means  of  which 
its  mechanical  properties  are  found. 

Let  there  be  points,  n  in  number,  (orj,  yj,  Zj),  (Xcyi^t)*  &c.  Take  a 
point  (X,  Y,  Z),  whose  distance  from  each  of  the  coordinate  planes  is  the 
mean  distance  of  all  the  n  points  from  such  planes,  or  assume 

[X=?f,   Y=^,    Z='?f 
^        n  n  n 

The  point  thus  obtained  has  the  property  that  its  distance  from  sot 
other  plane  whatsoever  is  the  mean  distance  of  the  points  from  that 
plane.  Let  the  new  plane,  whatever  it  may  be,  be  taken  as  a  nev 
plane  of  ory,  so  that  the  distances  of  the  points  from  that  plane  are  the 

*  For  actual  integration  thii  form  would  be  uaelesi  unless  the  limits  of  z  were  ths 
■ame  for  all  values  of  x  and  y ;  but  it  must  not  be  for|^ottea  that  a  perfect  coa* 
ception  of  the  aumroationa  of  infinitely  amall  elements^  in  the  order  which  the  foiis 
^ven  implien,  ia  attainable  in  every  case. 
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new  coordinf^  of  x.  Let  the  point  (j?,  y^  z)  be  {a/,  %f  z')  in  the  new 
system,  and  let  (X,  Y,  Z)  be  (X',  Y',  Z').  If  then  J?=ax'+i8y'+y«', 
Ac,  we  have  «'=yJ?+r'y+y"2,  &c.,  andj  Z'=yX+'/Y+/Z.  Con- 
sequently, the  mean  value  of  s'  or 

li'»y^+y^+y'^',  oryX+rT+y"Z,  or  Z'. 
n  7t  n  n 

The  preceding  supposes  that  the  new  plane  passes  through  the  origin : 
ify  however,  it  should  subsequently  move,  remaining  parallel  to  its  first 
position,  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  truth  of  the  theorem,  since 
each  £  and  also  7/  would  alter  by  the  same  length :  so  that  the  altered 
value  of  Z'  would  still  be  of  the  mean  of  the  altered  values  of  z'. 

If  the  plane  just  supposed  pass  through  the  point  (X,  Y,  71),  we  have 
Z':=0,  or  SZ=:0,  or  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  points  on  one  side  of 
the  plane  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  other. 

Now  let  any  number  hi  of  those  points  be  supposed  to  coincide  at 
C^it  yi»  2i)»  ftlso  At,  at  (.Ts,  ^,  zi)y  &c.  Then,  counting  (x,  y,  2)  as  a  col- 
lection of  kx  points,  &c.,  the  centre  of  mean  distances  (n  being  2Ar)  has 
the  coordinates  ^kx :  IJc.  Ucy :  SA,  and  ^z :  J,k. 

Next,  let  each  of  these  points  be  supposed  to  have  the  mass  fi :  then 
at  the  first  point  is  collected  the  mass  Arif((=m,),  at  the  second 
ktfjL^'^m^y  &c.  Multiply  the  numerators  and  denominators  of  the 
preceding  coordinates  by  fi,  and  we  have 

for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  mean  distance,  on  the  supposition 
that  esch  point  counts  for  a  number  of  points  proportional  to  the  mass 
there  collected.  The  centre  of  mean  distance,  on  this  hypothesis,  is 
what  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity.  If ,  the  system  be  one  of  which 
the  mass  is  continuous,  we  have 

fxrfm  .   ^_fydm      ^^fzdm 

dm  standing  for  pdxdydz. 

There  are  six  other  integrals,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  connexion ;  namely, 

fj^dm,    fy^dm^    ji'^dm^    fyzdm^    fzxdm^    fxydm; 

or        Xnu',      2my»,      J,mz\      Smyz,      ^mzx,  .  J,mxy; 

according  as  the  system  is  continuous  or  discontinuous.  Of  these  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  theory  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
ellipsoid,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  that  surface 
should*  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  study  of  dynamics. 

Let  X,  OT/,  :Fy^,  &c.,  y,  y^  y,/,  &c,  «,  zj,  2^,  &c.  be  three  independent 
sets  of  quantities,  positive  or  negative.     Let 

*  By  this  I  mean  that  the  long,  isolated,  and  ioeleffant  inTestigations  which 
ufloally  fill  up  the  chapters  of  works  on  dynamics  which  treat  of  rotatory  motions 
might  he  almost  entirely  avoided,  if  the  student  were  supposed  to  have  that  know- 
ledge of  the  ellipsoid  which  he  is  stipposed  to  have  of  the  eUipse  before  he  reads  on 
tlM  theory  of  gravitation. 
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A=j:«+j?/«+*//+.-.,  B=y*+yi'+yi'+...i  C=r*+r/«+«*«+--, 

Lemma  1.  The  three  quantities  AB— C,  BC— A**,  CA— B^,  vt 
necessarily  positive.  The  first,  AB-C*  or  2j:*.2y*— (2ay)*,  i»^ 
sum  of  every  possible  variety  of  terms  of  the  form  •rL-yl— (Jiy)— -(^)« 
where  (jcy)p  denotes  j*,  y^  and  m  and  n  denote  number*  of  subeonp: 
accents.  When  m  and  n  are  equal,  these  terms  destroy  one  another; 
and  all  the  cases  in  which  m  and  «  are  unequal  can  be  collected  in 
couples  of  the  form 

jiy:«(iy)«(xy),+j:yi-(jy).(a:y).,  or  (x«y.— x.y,)'. 

Hence  AB— C*  being  2  (x,y,— op.y,)*  is  necessarily  poutive  ;  and  tlie 
same  of  the  other  two. 

Lemma  2.    The  expression  following  is  necessarily  positive : 

ABC+2A'B'C'-AA'»-BB'«-CC\ 

This  expression  is  a  collection  of  all  possible  terms  of  the  form 

Jiylf ; + 2(yz)«(5j).(  jy),  -  Jl(yz).(y2)p  -yL(^  j).(2^),  ^  *i(^).(xyV 

Each  term  in  which  m,  «,  and  p  are  equal  vanishes ;  and  so  do  the 
terms  which,  when  two  are  equal,  arise  from  the  term  above  with  the 
same  accents  varied  in  position.    Thus 

But  if  m,  77,  and  p  be  all  different,  and  if  the  term  be  called 
{mnp}y  and  if  we  collect  the  six  terms  answering  to  the  preceding 
with  the  order  of  m,  7i,  p  varied,  and  nothing  else ;  that  is,  if  we  form 

{mnp} +  {wmp}-f  { wpm}  + {m/>M}+ {pmn}  + {fmm}, 
we  shall  find  the  result  to  be  a  perfect  square,  namely, 

{5:mJ?.y,—J?«z,y,+x^y.2p-.««y,*,+y.2.jr,-y.  *.*,}•; 

whence  the  expression  given  is  the  sum  of  squares,  and  is  positive. 

These  results  are  equally  true  if  for  x  we  write  ,Jm,Xy  for  x^,  tjm.x\ 
&c.,  or  if  A=27njr',  &c.,  A'=:2)Tnyjr,  &c.  And  being  independent  of 
the  number  of  quantities,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  m,  they  are  still  true 
if  A= /j:' (iTw,  &c.,  A'sr/yzdm,  &c. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  establishing  those  pro- 
perties of  the  ellipsoid*  which  will  be  required.  The  coordinates  being 
rectangular,  let  the  equation  of  a  surface  be 

Ax«+By«+C2"+2A'y2+2B'2x+2C'jy=M (I). 

Retaining  the  origin,  change  the  directions  of  the  coordinates,  and,  if 
possible,  let  a,  )8,  &c.  be  so  taken  that  A',  B',  and  C,  in  the  new 
equation,  shall  vanish.  Let  this  new  equation  be  m*+KV+K's^ 
=  M ,  and  let  {  =  a j + % + yz,  i,= «' x + &c.,  f = a"j + &c.    Substituting 


*  For  the  general  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  second  degree,  in  the 
manner,  the  aUvaoced  student  may  consult  a  memoir  ou  the  general  equation  of 
surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactioni  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosopmcal  bocivty. 


^ 
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these  values  in  the  last  equaiion,  and  making  the  result  identical  with 
(l)y  ve  have 

A=Ka«  +  K'a'«  +  KV'»,     A'=iKfiy+Kfi'y'+K"fiY 

B=Ki8"+K')8'«4.K"iB"«,    B'=Kya  +  KVV+KVV (2). 

C^KZ+KV+KV",     C-Kafi  +KVi8'+K"aX 

Multiply  the  first  by  ee,  the  last  by  fi^  and  the  last  but  one  by  y,  which 
gives 

Aa+C)8+B'y=Ka,  or  (A-K)cr+C'i8+B'y=sO. 

And  by  similar  processes  we  obtain  C'a+  (fi—K)  fi+A'y=0 

B'a+A'/8  +  (C-K)y=0. 

The  truth  of  these  equations  will  remain  unaltered  if  we  accent  all 
the  four,  K,  ex,  /8,  y,  once,  or  twice.  Eliminate  fi :  a  and  y :  a  from  these 
three  equations,  and  there  results 

(A.K)(B-K)(C-K)+2A'B'C-(A-K)A"-(B-K)B'«-(C-K)C'"=0, 

while  the  same  equation,  with  K'  or  K"  substituted  for  K,  would 
result  from  eliminating  fi^ :  a ,  &c.  or  fl"  :  a  from  the  second  and  third 
set  just  mentioned.  Hence  it  follows  that  K,  K',  and  K"  are  the  roots 
of  the  equation 

K»-.(A+B+C)K«+(BC-A'«+CA-B'*+AB~(r')  Kl         ,g. 
— (ABC+2A'B'C'— AA"-BB'«-CC'«)=0  /••  •  -^  > 

The  roots  of  this  equation  are  all  possible,  as  will  be  presently  proved. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  determine  a,  )S,  &c.  in  terms  of  K,  K',  and 
K",  as  follows.  The  equations  oa'+)8i8'+yy=0,  <M^'+)8i8"+yy'=0 
show  us  that  ex,  fi^  and  y  are  in  the  proportion  of^S'y"— y)8",  y  a" — »y", 
and  0^)8"— )8V.  But  a*H-i8'+y*=l,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  last  quantities  will  be  found  to  be 

(a'«+iB'«+y'«)(a"«+/8"-+y"«)-(a'«"+i8'/J"+yy)«,  or  1. 

Hence  a  is  either  gly-^yp'  or  yfi"-^'y\kc.  It  does  not  signify 
which  we  now  assume,  as  our  present  investigations  will  only  contain 
squares  or  products  of  these  quantities.  By  help  of  these  theorems, 
we  may  obtain  from  (2),  by  actual  calculation,  the  tbllowing  equations, 

BC  -  A'«=:K'KV+K"Ka«+KKV'" 

B+C=(K'+K")a-  KK"  +  K)a''+(K+K')a"« 

B'Cr— A  A'= K'K"/8y  +  K"K  fi'y'  +  K  K'  fi'y" 

-A'=(K'+K")i8y+(K''+K)i8V  +  (K+K')i8V; 

which,  with  a'+a^+a^-^l,  iSy+iSy'+iSV^O,  give 

BC-A^-CB-l-OK-fK'  _  BC^-AV4-AK 

"^^       (K-K')(K-"k")     ''    ^^"^  (K-K')(K-ir)" 

In  which  a**  and  fi'y  may  be  found  by  interchanging  K  and  K',  and  «"" 
and  fi"y"  by  interchanging  K  and  K".  By  similar  equations  may  also 
be  found 

CA-B^*-(C+A)K+K*         _C^A^-BB^+B^K 

2K 
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^_AB~C^— (A+B)K  +  K«  A^^-CC'+C^ 

'^'^        (K— KO(K-K")       *    '*^~(K-KO(K~K'^)' 

from  which  fi\  &c.  may  be  found  by  similar  interchanges. 

One  of  the  roots  of  (3)  must  be  possible,  let  it  be  K,  and  if  it  can  be, 
let  K'and  K'^  be  impossible;  that  is,  of  the  forms  X+ft^C — ^)  *^ 
X— /i^(  —  1).  Then  it  will  be  found  that  a  is  possible,  while  </  and  a* 
are  of  the  forms  just  written ;  whence  a V  is  the  sum  of  two  squares. 
It  may  be  similarly  proved  that  ^'fi'^  and  7/7''  are  each  the  sum  of  two 
squares:  whence  cEV+)8'/9"+yy"  is  the  sum  of  six  squares.  Bat  it 
is  =0,  which  contradicts  what  has  just  followed  necessarily  from  two 
of  the  roots  being  impossible.  Hence  this  last  is  not  true,  or  all  the 
roots  are  possible. 

If,  in  (S),  A+&C.,  BC~-&c.,  and  ABC+&C.  be  all  posiaye,  die 
three  roots  are  obviously  positive ;  and  this,  M  being  positive,  shows  the 
original  equation  to  belong  to  an  ellipsoid,  since  it  can  be  reduced  to 
K?+KV,+KV=M.  Here  M :  K.  M :  K',  and  M :  K"  are  the  squares 
of  the  semiaxes,  which  can  be  found  from  (3)  :  and  their  position  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  equations  last  given. 

Let  there  now  be  a  given  system,  continuous  or  discontinuous,  so  tbat 
fa?  dm^  &c.,  or  2fitr',  &c.  are  quantities,  the  value  of  which  is  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  axes  is  given.  Let  A:= /«*  dm,  &e^ 
A!:=zjyzdmi  &c.,  and  let  M=l.  Let  X,  Y,  and  Z  be  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  in  a  surface  determined  by  the  following  equation, 

/«'dm.X«+Jy*dm.Y«+/a:ym.Z*+2/yzdm.YZ 
+2jzidm .  ZX  -f  2fxydm .  XY = 1. 

Now  with  reference  to  any  one  fixed  point  of  the  surface  just 
described,  the  integration  being  made  over  the  whole  of  the  system  from 
which  fjc^dm^  &c.  are  obtained,  we  may  treat  X,  Y,  and  Z  as  constants, 
and  the  preceding  obviously  becomes 

f{xX+yY+zZydmszl. 

The  surface  must  be  by  an  ellipsoid,  for  A,  B,  C,  are  positive,  whence 
A+B+C  is  so,  and  the  lemmas  in  page  496  establish  that  BC — A" 
+&C.  and  ABC+2A'B'C'-&c.  are  positive.  Let  R  and  r  be  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  (X,  Y,  Z)  and  (x,  y,  z)  from  the  origin,  and  let  9  be 
the  angle  made  by  R  and  r :  also  let  (Rr),  &c.,  (rx),  &c.  be  the  angles 
made  by  R  and  r  with  the  axis  of  r,  &c.  We  have  then  x =rrco6  (rx), 
&c,f  X=RcosRr,  &c„  whence 

arX+yY+a:Z=rR{cos(rj).cos(Rr)+&c.}=:rRcos(J; 
whence         /r*R'cos"arfm=l,  or  R'/r"cos*6dm=l. 

This  new  integral  fr*  cos*  0  dm  is  the  sum  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
mass,  each  multiplied  by  the  square  of  r  cosd,  the  projection  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  origin  upon  the  line  on  which  R  is  measured.  If  this 
line  were  a  new  axis  of  or,  this  would  be  the  new  value  of  r^x'*  dm,  if  it 
were  a  new  axis  of  y  or  2,  it  would  be  the  new  value  of  If ^  dm  or 
fz*  dm.  And  the  equation  f  (r  cos  oy  dm=r  R~»  expresses  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  theorem,  u  any  system  be  given,  and  also  a  point 
through  which  axes  are  drawn,  and  if  any  one  axis  whatsoever  be  called 
the  axis  of  p,  (meaning  of  x,  y,  or  z,  as  ^e  case  may  be,)  there  must 
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always  exist,  in  a  fixed  position  with  respect  to  that  system,  an  ellipsoid, 
which  has  the  property  that  jf^dmz=:'Br\  R  heing  the  radius  vector  of 
the  ellipsoid  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  surface  upon  the  lii^e  p.  And 
the  magnitude  and  position  of  thia  ellipsoid,  the  latter  with  inspect  to 
given  axes,  depends  solely  upon  the  values  of  the  six  integrals  A,  B,  C, 

If  in  the  aquation  /x'cIm.X'+&c.s:l  we  suhstitute  X=aX'4-anr' 
+o^'Z',  Ys=i8X+&c.,  &c.»  we  shall  find  that  it  is  reduced  to 

S{x  (aX'+a'r+a"ZO+y  (i8X'+&c.)+«  (yX'+&c.)}'=  1, 

P'    /(«»+/8y+y«)'dm.X'«+/(o/a:+&c.)'*ii.Y*+&c.,  &c.=l. 

Let  y,  y',  2'  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  (j:,  y,  z)  in  the  new 
system:  we  have  then  •i^=cer+i3y+7Z,  &c.  Hence  the  last  equation  is 

/i"  dm.X'*+/y'"  dm.  Y'*-f-&c.=l ; 

or  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  contains  integrals  of  the  same  form  in  the 
aapae  manner,  whatever  axes  may  be  taken. 

The  integrals  fx'dm,  &c.  are  not  so  much  used  as  others  derived  from 
them,  which  are  called  moments  of  inertia.  By  the  mpment  of  inertia 
of  any  system  with  respect  to  an  axis  is  meant  fp*  dm^  where  p  is  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  element  dm  from  that  axis.  If  R  be  the 
imdius  vector  of  the  ellipsoid  measured  on  the  axis,  and  r  and  6  as  before, 
we  have  p*= r*  sin' fi=r'—r*  cos*  d,  and  f  p*dm:=ifr^dm--R'^.  Now 
ft* dm  is  a  given  quantity,  depending  on  the  system  only  and  the 
point  chosen  through  which  to  draw  axes,  since  the  distance  of  a  point 
from  the  origin  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  axes  of  coordinates. 
Hence  the  moment  of  rotation  with  respect  to  any  axis  can  be  readily 
determined  from  the  ellipsoid. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  R  be,  for  instance,  on  the  axis  of  x,  we  have 
p"=y^+«*  and  f  p*  dm:=:f  (y*+s^)  dm.  If  we  had  started  with  the 
equations 

/  (y*+«")  rfm.X»+&c.+&c.— 2/y«  dm.YZ-&c.— &c.=l, 

we  should  by  the  same  reasoning  have  found 

/{(«Y-yX)«+(yZ-aY)«+(2X-;rZ)«}ilw=l ; 

and  the  same  subetitutionB  as  before  would  l^ave  given  /  R*  r*  sin'  Odm^l 
or  /p*cfcii=R~'.  It  might  also  have  been  shown  that  in  this  case  we 
have  an  ellipsoid,  having  its  principal  axes  in  the  same  directions  as 
those  of  ^e  former  one.  But  the  first  ellipsoid  is  more  conveniently 
derived,  and  equally  useful  in  the  exposition  of  results.*  I  shall  iqi 
future  call  the  first  of  the  two  the  momxnial  ellipsoid,  as  being  that  by 
means  of  which  we  prefer  to  deduce  the  properties  of  moments  of 
inertia,  though  the  name  would  apply  more  directly  to  the  second,  if  it 
Yf&fi  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

hot  the  axes  in  which  the  principal  diameters  of  the  momental  ellip* 
sold  Ue  be  c^led  the  principal  axes.     Let  a,  b^  and  c  be  the  principal 

*  Tha  Mcond  eUipioid  oisy  be  geometrically  deduced  from  the  first  by  the  follow- 
ing theorem.  If  there  be  two  lurfacea  in  which  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of 
the  squares  of  the  radii  drawn  from  a  given  point  in  the  same  direction  is  constant, 
anA  if  ei^r  be  an  ellipsoid » haying  its  centre  in  the  given  point,  the  other  is  the 
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semidiameters,  whence,  the  principal  axes  heing  the  ases  of 
we  have  for  the  equation, 

X*     Y*     Z" 

—-  +-rr-  H — ;=  1 ,  which,  comparcd  with  (j^  dm ,  X'+  &c.=  1 »  • 
er      6*       c"  M^  J 

gives  J*3^2(2m=0,  J^rxdmsO,  Jxydm-^0.  The  disappearance  of  these 
integrals,  at  the  origin  chosen,  can  only  take  place  for  this  one  act  id 
(rectangular)  axes,  since  there  is  no  other  for  which  the  equation  iji  iSat 
ellipsoid  assumes  the  preceding  form. 

Let  a  he  the  greatest  of  the  semiaxes,  b  the  mean,  and  c  the  least. 
The  moments  of  inertia  for  the  three  axes  are  /r"  dm — ar\  ft*  dm  —  b^\ 
ft*  dm — c~\  of  which  the  first  is  the  greatest,  and  the  last  the  least,  lor 
fr^dm^Br*  increases  with  R.  And  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least 
moment  of  all  those  which  pass  through  a  given  point  are  the  principal 
axes  on  which  the  greatest  and  least  semiaxes  of  the  ellipsoid  are 
found. 

Let  a  new  axis  make  with  the  principal  axes  angles  a,  fi^  and  y. 
Then,  R  heing  the  radius  of  the  ellipsoid  on  this  axis,  and  fr^dtn  bein^  G, 

cos'of  ,  cos'^      cos'y        1       ^  ,      ,     ,       ,-  .       ,  K^^ 
—r  +  "TT"  +  ":J"  ^pi"'     ^  (cos«a+cos*/8+co8«y)=G :     . 


a' 


6*      '     c*         R' 


and  calling  M«,  M^,  M^,  and  Mr  the  moments  of  the  principal  axes  and 
of  the  new  axis,  we  have,  hy  suhtracting  the  first  from  the  secoDd, 

Mr=M,  cos*  a + Mi  COS*  )B + M«  cos*  y, 

which  may  easily  he  verified  from  M.=/(y"+*')dfii,  &c 

The  locus  of  axes  of  equal  moment  passing  through  a  given  point  is  a 
cone  whose  vertex  is  the  given  point,  and  whose  generating  lines  pass 
through  the  intersection  of  the  ellipsoid  with  a  sphere  of  which  the  given 
point  is  the  centre,  and  the  radius  of  which  depends  upon  the  value  of 
the  moment  common  to  all  the  axes.  If  the  momental  ellipsoid  he  one  of 
revolution,  all  axes  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  revolution  have 
equal  moments :  if  it  he  a  sphere,  all  axes  whatsoever  have  the  same 
moments. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  moments  of  two  axes  parallel  to  one  another. 
Let  axes  of  x\  y',  z  he  taken  parallel  to  those  of  x,  y,  at,  having  their 
origin  in  the  point  (g^h^k).  Then  dP=x'+g,  y^y'-^-h,  «=z'+Jk, 
and  we  have 

Si^+y^dfn=zfisf*+y'')dm+2gfx'dfn+2hfy'dm+(^+V)fdm. 
If  {x\  y\  z')  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  is  reduced  to 

Now  the  first  integral  is  the  moment  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  2, 
(which  may  stand  for  any  axis;)  the  second  is  that  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  it  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity:  and  ^4- A*  is  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  axes.  Hence,  of  all  axes  parallel 
to  one  another,  that  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  has  the 
least  moment,  that  of  an  axis  distant  from  it  by  p,  having  a  moment 
greater  by  p*  M,  where  M  is  the  whole  mass  of  tlie  system. 

Having  seen  that  every  motion  of  a  system  is,  for  any  one  instant^ 
compounded  ofotne  motion  of  translation  and  one  of  rotation,  it  becomes 
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expedient  to  ascertam  in  what  manner  the  efficiency  of  a  pressure  is  to 
be  estimated,  in  causing  one  or  the  other  species  of  motion.  The  former 
has  been  already  done,  (page  476,)  and  it  appears  that  a  pressure  which 
may  be  represented  by  a  weight  W  acting  upon  a  mass  which  belongs 
to  the  weight  W,  will  create  in  one  second  a  velocity  W^:  W,  g  being 
32*1908  feet.  In  order  to  consider  the  latter,  let  there  be  a  system 
which,  if  it  move  atall,  can  only  revolve  about  a  fixed  axis  passing 
through  O,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Any  pressure 
applied  to  a  point  of  this  system  is  wholly  ine^N^ctive  in  producing  rota- 
tion, if  applied  parallel  to  the  axis,  or  in  a  line  passing  through  the  axis. 
Moreover,  if  the  point  of  application  of  the  pressure  be  altered  by  a 
simple  revolution  about  the  axis,  the  line  of  direction  of  the  pressure 
revolving  also,  no  alteration  is  produced  in  the  effect  of  the  pressure. 

At  the  point  A,  distant  by  OA  from  the  axis,  let 
the  force  AP=P  be  applied  perpendicularly  to 
OA,  and  let  OA^a,  No  difference  in  the  effect 
of  the  force  will  be  caused. if  we  apply  it  at  B 
instead  of  A,  in  the  direction  BP,  B  being  any 
point  in  AP  or  AP  produced.  Let  Z  B  0A= 6^,  and 
applying  P  at  B,  decompose  it  into  two  forces,  one 
P  sin  6  in  the  direction  BO,  the  other  P  cos  6  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  BO.  Let  the  perpendicu- 
p  lar  drawn  from  O  to  the  direction  of  a  force  be  called 
the  arm  at  which  the  force  acts :  then  since  the  part 
in  the  direction  BO  has  no  tendency  to  produce  rotation,  and  since  P  sin  0 
and  P  cos  0  are  t(^ether  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  P,  we  see  that  P 
acting  at  the  arm  a  is  of  the  same  rotatory  power  as  P  cos  0  at  the  arm 
OB,  or  a:cos9.  And  since  Pxa=:P  cos  Ox  (a:  cos  9),  we  see  that  two 
forces  are  of  the  same  rotatory  power  when  the  product  of  the  forces  and 
arms  are  the  same.  The  product  of  any  force,  and  its  arm  of  rotation, 
is  called  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  force.  This  investigation  may 
serve  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  product  just  mentioned 
acquires  the  importance  which  it  is  soon  seen  to  possess  in  all  problems 
connected  with  rotation. 

The  principle  of  virtual  velocitiet^  like  all  other  fundamental  theorems, 
has  had  no  proof  given  of  it  in  the  admission  of  which  all  writers  agree. 
From  its  universidity  and  simplicity  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  rather  the 
eipession  of  some  axiomatic  truth  than  the  proper  consequence  of  first 
pnnciples  by  means  of  a  long  course  of  regular  deduction. 

I  have  here,  however,  only  to  suppose  the  truth  of  the  principle,  and 
to  show  how  to  use  it.  In  page  479,  when  it  was  proved  in  the  case  of 
a  rigid  system,  we  supposed  every  force  to  tend  towards  a  point,  and  esti- 
mated the  virtual  velocity  by  means  of  the  approach  to  or  recess  from 
that  point,  of  the  point  to  which  the  force  is  applied.  This,  however, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  if  A,  the  point  of  application  of  a  force 

in  the  direction  AK,  move  to  B,  AC 
B  may  be  considered  as  the  part  of  the 

I     ■        — - motion  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the 

^0 ^    force,  at  well  as  the  differential  of  AK. 

The  principle  may  then  be  stated  as 
follows :  if  any  number  of  forces  Pi,  Pi,  &c.  act  upon  a  system,  and  if 
any  infinitely  small  motion  which  can  be  given  to  the  system  (such  as 
the  connexion  of  its  parts  will  allow)  give  i9  the  points  of  application  the 
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motions  cp^  ipf,  &c.,  in  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  fisrct^  tboi  b  ^ 
eystem  be  in  equilibrium,  ZP^psO,  provided   that  ^  be  im  e^ 
case  called  pontire  or  negative,  according  as  it  is  in  the  liiieelM  r  ^i 
force,  or  in  the  opposite  direction.    And  conyenelj,  if  £P  2p=#  / 
every  possible  smidl  motion  of  the  systemi  it  must  be  in  equilibnam 

Iiet  us'first  suppose  a  rigid  system ;  that  is,  one  of  which  the  dislsssr 
any  two  points  remains  unaltered.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  meat 
of  such  a  system,  that  it  may  always  be  reduced  to  one  motion  of  trcr 
lation  and  one  of  rotation.  Let  a  motion  be  given  to  the  system,  sad  « 
it  amount  to  moving  the  point  (X,  Y,  Z)  to  (X+aX.  Y  +  *Y,  Z-k-lZ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  rotation  8^  about  an  axis  which 
through  (X,  Y,  Z),  and  makes  angles  X,  fi,  and  y  with  the  axes, 
have  then  for  the  motion  of  the  point  (x,  y,  a),  as  in  page  481, 

aj=^X+{co8/i(2— Z)— cosi'Cy— Y)}  a^ 
gy=aY+{cos  V  (jr— X)  -cos  X  (2— Z)}  ^ 
3r=:SZ+{co8X(y— Y)  -co8/i(x— X)}  5^ 

For  Sp  write  ^^+^^y+ jt   ^*>  *^^  ^^  becomes,  when  we  pat  fer 
^ir,  &€.,  their  values 

.  psp=p$sx+f*JY+p^az 

*  or  oy  az 

+{(y-Y)P^^  «-Z)P^}^.cosX 

+{(^-Z)P^-(a:-.X)pJfs0.cos,i 

+{(*-X)P^-(y-Y)P^}^0.cosr. 

Whence,  remembering  that  X,  Y,  and  2  enter  in  the  same  manner  in 
every  term,  we  have,  writing  P„  P,,  and  P,  for  P  {dp :  djt),  &c., 

r    2P..aX-(Y2P.~Z5:Py)  »f  co8X+2:(yP.-aP,).5f  ciisX 

:S  (P3p)=j  +2P,r.^Y-(Z2P.-X2P.)  ?^c08;i+2(rP,-*P.).^^cos/i 

l+2;P..aZ-(X2P,-Y2:P,)^^coey+2(«P,-yPJ.^^co6r 

Now  in  otidef  that  we  may  have  2(P^p)=0,  independently  of  sX, 
5Y,  abd  22,  ^^cosX,  ?0coSfi,  fend  S0  cos  v,  which  are  six  aAjitmr* 
quatititifee,  we  must  obviously  have 

2P.=:0»  2P,=0,  2P.=0.  2(yP.-*P5)s:0,  2(«P.-xPJ=a, 

2<^P,-yP.)=o. 

If  the  direction  of  P  make  the  angles  a,  /8,  and  y  with  the  tzes,  wc 
have,  from  ^age  477,  P.=  Pcosa,  y^^iF cob  fi,  P,=Pco8y,  and  the 
preceding  are  the  sik  we!l-ktao#ta  equations  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid 
Wly.    The  full  devdopmebt  of  the  meaning  of  these  equations  bdoog 

*  ThOQKh  cos  X,  ecM/i,  tnd  cot  >  are  connected  by  an  equatioa,  yet  tiM  imiUnA- 
caUoii  by  l^,  which  is  arbitrary,  gi?M  three  arbitrary  products. 
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i  professed  treatises  on  the  subject.    I  shall  here  only  give  one  instance 
'  ^  J  the  manner  in  which  conditions  which  restrict  the  motion  of  the 

ystem  are  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  other  forces. 
'  ^!     Let  one  point  of  the  system  be  obliged  to  be  always  upon  a  point  of  a 
;iven  surface,  which  amounts  to  supposing  that  the  surface  can  always 
~  '  ;xercise  in  either  direction  the  force  necessary  to  prevent  the  point  from 
.  eaving  it  either  way.   Let  Lr=0  be  the  equation  of  the  surface ;  whence 
'.t  is  only  requisite  that  2  (P3p)  should  be  =0  for  such  motions  of  the 
ay  stem  as  are  consistent  with  cLszQ  being  true  of  the  changes  of  coordi- 
nates of  the  given  point.    This  (page  455)  is  equivalent  to  the  suppo« 
sition  that  for  some  one  quantity  T,  which  may  oe  a  function  of  all  the 
^ '  variables  of  the  problem,  we  have  XP^p+T^L=0,  for  any  motion  of  the 
system,  the  given  point  being  no  longer  restricted  to  move  on  the  surface* 
'   For  the   preceding   fully  satisfies   the   condition    that  when  SLs^O, 
SP^f^O.     Let  a  small  distance  perpendicular  to  the  given  surface, 
contained  between  the   surface  and  the  point  whose  coordinates  are 
jc+iXf  Ac,  be  &•;  we  have  then  (page  479)  ^Ls^C^I+^+I-i)*'*"* 
Ute  being  dL :  dx^  &c.,  and  we  have 

2P5p+TV(L:+L;+L!).?r=0. 

^ow  this  is  precisely  the  equation  which  we  should  have,  if,  in  addition 
to  the  other  forces,  we  had  a  new  force  T^(L'4-&c.)  acting  perpcndicu* 
larly  (as  pointed  out  by  the  direction  of  )r)  to  the  surface,  the  com- 
ponents in  the  directions  of  x,  y,  and  z  being  TL^  TL^,  and  TL.. 

The  science  of  dynamics  opens  a  wider  field  for  the  application  of  the 
differential  calculus  than  that  of  statics.  The  first  problem  in  it  will 
be ; — given  the  motion  of  a  system,  that  is,  the  curve  described  by  every 
particle,  and  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  every  point  of  its  curve, 
required  the  forces  which  will  produce,  and  no  more  than  produce,  that 
motion  of  the  system,  in  such  manner  that  every  mass  may  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Ibrces  which  are  just  sufficient  to  produce  the  motion,  with- 
out any  communication  to,  or  reception  from,  the  other  masses  of  the 
system. 

Let  us  consider  one  of  the  particles,  at  which  say  a  mass  m  is 
collected.  Let  the  equations  of  the  curve  which  it  describes  be  implied 
in  the  expression  of  the  three  coordinates  of  any  point  in  terms  of  a  fourth 
variable  u :  and  let  v,  the  velocity  at  any  point,  be  known  in  terms  of  jr, 
y,  and  z ;  that  is,  in  terms  of  u.  Let  (x.  y,  x)  be  the  point  of  the 
curve  at  which  the  moving  point  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  t 
elapsed  from  an  arbitrary  epoch,  (usually  the  commencement  of  the 
motion.)  The  reasoning  of  pages  143 — 46  may  be  thus  briefly  con- 
densed, using  the  language  of  infinitesimals.  Looking  at  the  motion 
in  the  direction  of  x,  we  see  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  t+dt^  the 
abscissa  will  be  x+e/or,  and  at  the  end  of  a  further  time  dU  or  at  the  end 
of  <-f2c2<,  the  abscissa  will  be  x4-2cb+<^J7:  the  increments  described 
in  the  successive  times  dt  and  dt^  are  dx  and  dx-^d^Xy  and  the  velocities 
are  dx :  dl  and  dx :  dt-\-d^x :  dt.  There  is  then,  in  the  second  infinitely 
small  time  <f/,  another  velocity  than  in  'the  first,  differing  by  d^x :  dt ; 
and  if  this  acceleration  of  velocity  were  to  take  place  in  every  dt 
throughout  a  second,  (if  seconds  be  the  units  of  time,)  the  whole  acce- 
leration in  a  second  would  be  d^x :  dt^.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  f/i, 
(removed  to  the  earth's  surface,)  then  (page  416),  ,the  pressure  in  the 
directiun  of  x,  which  is  actually  applied  to  Uie  mass  m,  at  the  moment  at 
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which  we  are  speaking,  is  ( W :  g)  X  (cfjr :  dt^.  To  suppose  any  less  pro- 
sure  is  to  suppose  an  effect  without  a  cause  :  and  any  greater  picasmt, 
a  cause  without  an  effect.*  Upon  proper  suppositions  as  to  the  units,  ve 
may  make  m  itself  the  representative  of  W :  g,  and  m  (d^x :  df)  thai  of 
the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  j".  This  supposes  us  to  choose  units  d 
mass  and  pressure  in  such  manner  that  a  unit  of  pressure  acting  during 
one  unit  of  time  upon  a  unit  of  mass,  would  produce  a  unit  of  yekcitf, 
(page  471).  If^  then,  more  pressure  were  actually  applied  in  the 
system  of  which  m  is  a  part,  tne  surplus  must  have  been  removed,  by 
the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  and  carried  to  other  mssses: 
if  less,  the  mass  in  !  question  must  have  received  pressure  from  other 
masses.  And  m  (d*x :  d(^)  is  called  the  effective  force  in  the  direction  of 
X :  being  that  from  which,  and  no  other,  the  motion  actually  taking  place 
is  produced.  Similarly,  m  {d^y :  dt^)  and  m  {d^z :  d<*)  are  called  the 
effective  forces  in  the  directions  of  y  and  2,  and  d^xid^^  ftc^maybe 
called  the  effected  accelerations.f 

To  find  these  effected  accelerations  when  the  motion  is  fully  grren, 
remember  that  x,  y,  and  z,  as  well  as  v  (which  is  ds :  dl)  are  ezprened 
in  terms  of  u ;  let  dx\  du^=xf^  &c.,  whence  tfy  ob^,  y'  y",  &c.  aie  gifcs 
functions  of  u.    We  have  then  (/=  V(*'*+y^+«'")) 

dx  ^jix  ds  ^    dx  ^vJ 
dt^ds  dt^^ds'^'V 
d^x  ^  d    fdx\  ds  ^^    d   fdx\  ds  ^v   fvx^ 

d^'^di'\dt/dt'^^dii  [^J'di^TyVj 

-  i^  "  -        7*         ■*■"?*'• 

Change  x  into  y  or  r,  and  we  have  the  effected  accelerations  in  those 
directions.  Each  effected  acceleration  is  made  up  of  two  parti,  the 
separate  consideration  of  which  will  be  worth  while.  The  first  ttnn 
obviously  contains  that  part  which  is  necessary  to  the  mere  maintenaiice 
of  V  at  its  present  value ;  for  if  t;'  were  =0,  that  is,  if  v  were  constsat, 
it  would  be  the  only  term.  Now  if  the  curve  were  a  straight  line,  do 
pressure  would  be  required  to  maintain  v  ac  its  present  value,  since  the 
constitution  of  matter  eives  it  the  power  (if  it  be  right  to  call  it  a  power) 
of  maintaining  its  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  ft  is  then,  we  mtut 
suppose,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  velocity  in  the  ctirce  that  the  part  of 
the  effective  force  which  produces  this  acceleration  is  expended,  which 
would  make  us  suspect  that  it  must  depend  for  its  value  upcm  the 
curvature :  and  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  If  for  s**  and  ss"  «t 
write  a?'*+y'«+2'«andjcV+yV'+5V',  we  find  for  the  three  efiected 
accelerations,  (so  fax  as  they  are  now  considered,) 

^i''y-y\)    v*i^z,,-z\)    i^(yx,-<vj, 

y*  •  /*  *  s^  • 

*  The  itudont  must  oot  take  these  words  as  a  reason,  but  only  m  leninJinir 
him  of  e  reMon  already  proved  by  ezprriment,  the  results  of  which  are  enuDciitev 
in  pages  475,  &c. 

f  It  it  usual  to  call  md^sidfl  the  mvtwgfvrce^  and  if*^ :  ill*  the  aMc^f^i^ 
Jhree.  The  word  force,  when  used  to  signify  both  the  pressure  which  praduo* 
acctlcration,  and  the  acceleration  itself,  has  always  been  a  stumbliDg-bluclK  ti 
beginners. 
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^wbere  jr,,ssyV'— *y,  Ac.,  as  in  page  409.  Now  (page  410)  if  £,  i|, 
and  i  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  p  the  radius^  we 
Iiave 

whence  «y, — yz„^-j  (5— jt),  &c.,  and  the  effected  accelerationa  here 
considered  are 

IT*  V*  V* 

tw—'')'  -r('y""y)>  -(f-z); 

p«  p«  ^      p 

^vhich  being  proportional  to  £ — or,  &c.  have  a  resultant  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius  of  curvature,  the  value  of  which  being  the  square  root  of 
the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  preceding,  is  t)' :  p.  Hence  the  pressure 
mi^ :  p,  directed  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  uniform  velocity  in  a  curve :  and  is  that  force 
which  is  required  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  matter  to  maintain  its 
velocity  in  a  straight  line. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  remaining  parts  of  the  effected  accelerations, 
we  see 

rrV :  s\    vv'y' :  A    vv'z' :  ^, 

proportional  to  x\  y\  z' ;  whence  the  pressure  that  is  required  to  pro- 
duce them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  and  is  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  preceding,  or  vv:s\ 
Now 

ds ^       (Ps  ^dv  ^dv  du  ds  ^w' 

dt^^*    de^di'^duds   Tt'^T' 


Whence  fn(d^s:dP)  is  the  effective  pressure  which  produces  the 
requisite  alteration  in  the  velocity,  depending  upon  the  function  which 
the  arc  is  of  the  time  according  to  precisely  the  same  law  as  if  the  arc 
were  a  straight  line :  the  first  considered  force  providing  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  all  that  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  curvature. 

If  the  system  consist  only  of  a  single  point  P,  at  which  the  mass  m  is 
collected,  the  impressed  pressures  are  altogether,  effective  in  producing 
motion,  since  there  is  no  other  mass  in  connexion  with  the  one  to  which 
they  are  applied.  If,  then,  A,  B,  and  C  be  the  pressures  applied  in  the 
direction  of  or,  y,  and  2,  the  accelerations  produced  in  these  several 
directions  will  oe  Arm,  B : fTi,  C : m,  which,  being  wholly  effective, 
we  have  (calling  the  latter  X,  Y,  and  Z) 

<P*_Y    ^-v     ^*-7  fU 

dt'"^  dF~^'   de'^^ ^^' 

three  equations  between  x,  y,  z,  and  /,  from  which,  if  they  can  be 
integrated,  x,  y,  and  z  may  be  found  in  terms  of  t  This  integration 
will  introduce  six  constants,  and  so  many  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
determination  of  the  problem.  For  one  starting  point  must  be  given, 
and  the  three  velocities  at  that  point  in  the  direction  of  the  three  axes : 
that  is,  at  one  given  time,  x,  y,  5,  dx :  dt,  dy :  dU  and  dz :  dt  must  be 
known.  The  six  constants  are  then  expended  in  giving  the  required 
Vfilues  to  these  quantities  for  a  given  value  of^. 
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The  preceding  eiiuations  give  (v  being  the  velocity) 

''•'^=<^  +f  +g)=2(Xd.+Yiy+Zd,) ; 

the  first  side  of  which  is  integrable,  without  reference  to  the  depend- 
ence of  X,  y,  and  z  on  t.  If,  then,  Xdx+Ydy+Zdz  be  inlegimbk, 
(say  =<f  .<^  (x,  ^,  2)),  we  can  detennine  the  velocity  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  manner  in  which  x,  &c.  are  functions  of  i :  and  we  have 

v*-V«=2^(j?,y,z)-20(a,6,c) (2); 

it  being  supposed  known  that  at  the  point  (a,  6,  e)  the  velocity  is  V. 
Hence  it  appears  that,  when  Xdjc+Yd^+Zdz  is  integrable  per  «e,  and 
the  velocity  at  the  starting  point  is  given,^the  velocity  at  any  otha-  point 
is  a  function  of  the  initial  and  terminal  coordinates  only,  and  of  the 
initial  velocity,  and  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
point  moves  ftom  one  to  the  other.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
when  the  preceding  function  is  not  integrable. 

If  we  substitute  in  (I)  the  values  of  d^xidf^  Ac.  from  page  504^ 
have  three  equations  of  the  form 

»•  j'-".y'+w'-"  (cV-m")  a:'=X,  &c ;  .(3)  ; 

and  if  these  be  multiplied  by  x,^  y,^  and  z^  and  added  together,  the  result 
is  (since  ap'j?^+&c.=30,  jr"j'^+&c.=:0,  as  in  page  409) 

X«.+Yy,,+Z*,±:0 (4); 

whicn  is  one  of  the  equations  of  the  point's  path.  Again,  if  we  renaeni- 
ber  that  the  equation  of  the  resultant  of  X,  Y,  and  Z  is  (£ — x)  :  X 
=  (]7— y)  :  Y=:(^— 2)  :  Z,  and  that  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane 
is  (£ — j?)x,,+&c.s=0,  we  may  see  that  the  preceding  equation  expresses 
the  following  theorem : — ^the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  at  any  point  lies 
in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  at  that  point.  Hence,  sinoe  the 
osculating  plane  always  passes  through  the  tangent,  we  see  that  at 
every  point  of  the  motion,  the  osculating  plane  passes  through  the 
tangent,  and  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  at  that  point.* 

If  X(fx+&c.  be  integrable,  so  that  (2)  can  be  obtained,  t^  can  he 
expressed  as  a  function  of  .r,  y,  and  z^  so  that  any  two  of  the  equations 
(3)  will  be  two  equations  of  the  path  of  the  curve.  Four  constants  will 
be  introduced  in  the  integration ;  a  fifth,  V,  has  already  entered,  and  the 
sixth  will  appear  in  finding  t  from  dl=:ds:  v.  But  if  Xdx+&c.  be  not 
integrable,  we  must,  from  any  two  of  the  equations  (3)  find  v*  and  rv' ; 
then  since  the  second  is  half  the  diff.  co.  of  the  first,  we  equate  the  value 
of  2vv'  to  the  diff.  co.  of  the  value  of  v*.  This  gives  an  equation  of  the 
third  degree  of  differentiation ;  and  the  last,  and  (4),  are  two  equations 
to  the  path  of  the  curve.  Their  integration  introduces  five  constants ; 
and  the  sixth  is  found  in  integrating  dt^rzdaiv. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  elimination  of  i  between  the  three  equations 

*  Hsnee,  if  a  point  move  upon  a  surface  unacted  on  by  any  forces  eicept  tbe 
reaction  of  the  surface,  which  ia  normal  to  it,  the  osculating  plane  muftt  alwaya  pass 
through  the  normal  of  the  surface.  Conaequently  (page  44t)  the  eurte  in  which 
the  point  passes  from  one  point  to  another  is  the  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn 
on  the  surface  between  tho«e  two  points. 
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( 1 )  18  always  poesible :  but  there  are  very  few  cases  in  wliich  we  can 
ipletely  integrate  the  resulting  diff*  equ.  I  now  show  the  process 
which  the  equations  most  convenient  for  astronomical  purposes  are 
ol>tained. 

Lee  r  and  6  be  the  polar  coordinates  in  the  plane  of  xy  of  the  pto^ 
jection  of  (jr,  y,  z)  on  that  plane,  and  let  u  be  the  reciprocal  of  r.  We 
liave  then  ar=rcosO,  y:=:r  tin  0,  Let  the  forces  X  and  Y,  which  act  in 
t:lie  plane  of  xy^  be  each  decomposed  into  two,  one  directed  towards  the 
CLJKM  of  2,  and  the  second  perpendicular  to  the  first.  If  these  forces  be 
I*  and  T,  we  have  (P  and  T  being  supposed  positive  when  their  effect  is 
to  increase  r  and  6) 


T=V»..-X*>.=i(.g-,g) 
(Page  345,  equ.  20)  P=3f-»'^ 

Let  f^dO :  df^siH,  then  dH :  dZsTr  and  the  preceding  give 

tIrfH=Tf»c»,  or  H"=:A"+2/Tf*de; 

h  being  the  value  of  H  at  the  colnmencement  of  the  integral.     Also 
dB:di=:U:r*=:Uu\ 


dt 


du^      I    d0  du^     „  du 

d*""""!?  dif 'do""-      do 


d^r_         dhi  de     dH  dtt_        ,   ^  rPu 

de""       de' dt     dt'de^  de^ 


T  du 
u   do 


dFr 


de 


:^^_    H-u-l^^+uVl  ^-p 
'de — "  ""  Vrf5i+V    ^  db-^' 


or 


dht 
d^+"+ 


JP     T  du 


u 


w 


de 


(A.+2JI  de) 


=0, 


(u): 


a  diff.  equation  which  is  here  exhibited  in  a  useful  form  for  approxima- 
tion when  T  is  smalL  Take  the  third  of  the  equations  (1),  and  let  (r  be 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  line  joining  ( x,  jf ,  21)  with  the  origin 
makes  with  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  jry;  whence  z=r(T=(r:M. 
We  have  then 

dz  ^  1    da  dd ff   du  dd'^^  /   ^  ^    ^^ 

dt^'udeH     i?Mdt         [^de'^'^ddj 


d^z      dR  /   d&        du\        de  (   d^a 

de"MVM''''Ter^diy'd^^ 


(T-^  )=Z 


dVj 
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whence       Z=T  -5-  -.-  ^+H'«^^— H«u'^. 

whence  H*  «•  (^^+»V  P^+T  ^=:Z 

Pg-Z    Trfa 


i"'*'!^  *) 


If  (u)  and  (9)  can  be  integrated,  exactly  or  apprazimately,  we  have 
oe  means  of  determining  two  equations  between  x,  y,  and  z  from  the 

expressions  of  u  and  o*  in  terms  of  0 :  since  «=(*z*-{-y')'^9  tan  9=y :  x, 

ff=2(x'+y')~^.    The  path  is  thus  determined,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  moving  point  is  at  (x ,  y,  z)  is  found  by  integrating 

-  _^ dB 

Hu«  '■uV(A'+2/Tu-«de) '^^' 

Absolute  velocities  are  rarely  required  for  any  astronomical  porpoM, 
and  angular  velocities  supply  their  places*    And  iOidtiM  Htt',  while 

dff  ^dtr  <W_^„  ^do 

57""5o'di""      de' 

All  that  precedes,  excepting  only  the  equation  (2),  page  506,  is  equally 
true,  whether  X<ij7+Ydy+Zclz  be  an  exact  differential  independently  of 
relation  between  x,  y,  and  z,  or  not.  But  in  all  problems  of  physics, 
the  former  is  the  case ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  great  degree  of 
simplification  is  introduced  into  the  details  of  operation  as  far  as  regards 
the  mode  of  expressing  decompositions  of  the  acting  forces.  The  fculow* 
ing  investigations  will  show  in  what  manner. 

Let  Q  be  the  function  of  x,  y,  and  z,  of  which  Xdx+Ydy+Zdz  is  the 
differential.  Hence  {dQidx  being  written  Q^  &c.)  we  haveQ,=X, 
Qy=Y,  Q.=:Z.  Let  a  new  set  of  axes  be  taken»  such  that  x=imx'+fiy' 
4-  yz\  y==:aV+&c  Ac,  and  let  R,  the  resultant  of  X,  Y,  and  Z,  make 
with  the  axes  angles  whose  cosines  are  (a),  (a'),  and  (oeO*  Then  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  made  by  R  and  «r'  is  ia),a+ia')a+(,a')»a'^  whidi 
multiplied  by  R  gives  oX-fa  Y+a"Z,  which  is  the  C4}mponentof  R  in 
the  direction  of  x'.    But 

whence,  if  in  Q  be  substituted  for  x,  &c.»  their  values  in  tenns  of  y,  &&, 
and  if  the  resulting  functions  of  j/,  &c.  be  differentiated  with  respect  to 
j/,  the  diff.  CO.  Q^  is  the  component  of  R  in  the  direction  of  x  :  and 
similarly  of  the  other  coordinates.  And  if  (x,  y,  z)  change  to  ix+dr^ 
y+^y*  *'\-d2)t  the  resulting  differential  dQ  is  Uie  moment  of  the  force 
R  which  is  used  in  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 

Next,  let  rcosO  and  r  einO  be  substituted  for  x  and  y,  r  being  the 
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projected  radius  vector,  and  9  the  angle  it  makes  with  x.    We  have 
then 

dQ^dQdx     (^dy 

dS  ^dx  de'^dy  dd"^^''^'^' 

It  will  be  found  that  if  R  be  decomposed  into  three  forces,  one 
parallel  to  ?,  one  perpendicular  to  z  passinji;  through  the  axis,  and  one 
perpendicular  to  the  two  former,  (the  Z,  P,  and  T  of  the  preceding 
problem) ;  Qr  is  the  second,  and  Q,  the  moment  of  the  third  to  turn  the 
system  about  the  axis  of  2r,  or  Tr.  But  if  at  the  same  time  we  put 
cr : n  for  2,  cos 0 : u  for  x,  and  mOiu  for  y,  we  have 

dQ_dQ  dx     dQ  dy     dQdz        . 

du      dx*  du      dy  du     dz    dfi         |  ^  —    ^       ^  'z 

_    cosg  dQ     sinO  rfQ_^  dQi  ^'^'^1?  ""11^ 

""       «■     dx       u*     dy    u*  dz  J 

Hence  ^,=-—Qr-.Q.,    ^  =1q„    Z=uQr; 
which,  substituted  in  the  equations  (u),  (^r),  and  (Os  give 

^^  A.+2ri.Q.rffl 


u> 


55^+'+-^ TH r-=o 


^AHaf-ijade^u* 


*=  * 


These  are  the  equations  used  by  Laplace  in  his  theory  of  the  moon : 
the  function  Q  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

I  now  come  to  the  equations  connected  with  the  motion  of  a  system. 
If  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  a  system  were  given,  with  the  curve 
described  by  each*  of  its  points,  together  with  the  velocity  at  each  point 
of  each  curve,  and  the  time  at  which  the  system  is  in  some  one  position, 
the  whole  motion  would  be  completely  given:  and  the  accelerations 
actually  taking  place  at  each  point,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  being 
calculated  as  in  page  504,  the  pressures  simply  sufficient  to  produce  such 

*  The  eqnatioits  of  th«  cnnrss  of  three  of  its  points  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
system  were  rigid^    ' 
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accelerations  on  the  masses  supposed  to  be  collected  at  the 
points  might  also  be  calculated.    Thus  what  are  called  the  ^utm. 
forces  might  be  found.    But  the  forces  impreited  at  the  momesik 
question  may  be  very  different  from  the  effective  forces :  for  if  to  thi 
latter  we  add  any  number  of  mutually  destroying  forces,  which  wiE  pro- 
duce no  effect,  the  bdmbination  of  these  with  the  effective  forcei  mtj 
produce  an  infinite  number  of  systems  of  forces,  which  being  only  tlx 
effective  forces  combined  with  other  of  no  effect,  may  be  the  fuRts 
actually  employed  to  produce  the  effect.    Thus  the  problem^  **  given  tk 
motion,  to  find  the  forces  which  produce  it,"  is  altogether  indeterminate; 
though  the  following,  **  given  the  motion,  to  find  the  Ibrcea  which  wi2 
just  produce  it,  without  any  forces  superfluous  and  mutually  destnictin 
of  each  other/*  is  determinate,  and  has  been  solved.    It  is  to  the  invcne 
problem,  **  given  the  forces  impressed,  required  the  motion  produced,'* 
that  our  attention  is  now  to  be  turned. 

The  system  and  the  connexion  of  its  parts  being  given^  let  the  masses 
collected  at  Ai,  At,  &c.  be  nii,  mi,  &c.,  at  which  act  such  preasiiTes,  io 
the  directions  of  j:,  y,  and  z,  as  would,  if  allowed  to  act  uniibrmly  for  ou 
second,  produce  velocities  Xj,  Yi,  Z|,  Xt,  Y|,  Z„  &c.  in  the  severil 
masses  and  in  the  three  directions.    Then  nii  is  acted  on  bj  pressura 
which  may  be  represented  by  m^  Xi,  nii  Yi»  «^t»  Zi,  on  condition  that  de 
unit  of  pressure  is  in  all  cases  that  which  would  produce  in  the  wutff 
mass  a  unit  of  velocity,  if  allowed  to  act  uniformly^for  one  second.   T&e 
effected  accelerations  (Txi :  d/^,  ct^j :  d^,  &c.  are  "now  unknown  qaaa* 
tities,  as  are  mi  d*  Xi :  dt*,  &c.  the  effective  forces.    Thu  only  is  knovs, 
that  the  impressed  forces  may  be  resolved  into  1.  Theefifective  fiNCA 
2.  A  system  of  forces  which  destroys  itself,  or  would  if  applied  Mkoe 
to  the  system  at  rest  not  disturb  the  equilibrium.     Any  other  suppositioQ 
would  lead  to  the  result  that  the  forces  proper  to  produce  s  modon, 
being  applied,  do  not  produce  that  motion.     For  the  effective  forces  are 
so  called  because,  being  deduced  from  the  actual  motion,  they  wooUlof 
themselves  produce  that  motion  :  if  the  remaining  forces  could  prodaec 
any  motion  they  would,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  system  would  be  thst 
which  it  is,  and  that  due  to  the  forces  just  called  remaining  besides: 
which  is  absurd.     Hence  the  impressed  forces  (I)  may  be  resolved  iBto 
the  effective  forces  (£),  and  an  equilibrating  system  (Q). 

If,  then,  the  velocity  of  all  the  parts  of  the  system  were  instantaneoasfj 
destroyed,  and  at  the  same  moment  were  applied  systems  (£')  and  (Q)* 
consisting  of  forces  severally  equal  and  opposite  to  those  of  (E)  and  (6!)> 
the  state  of  rest  thus  arbitrarily  created  would  continue :  for  (E)  ui^ 
(Q)  balance  (E)  and  (Q),  and  (I)  is  equivalent  to  (E)  and  (Q) 
Hence  (I)  balances  (F)  and  (Q) :  of  which  (Q)  balances  itself;  so  that 
(I)  balances  (£') :  or,  a  system  of  forces  composed  of  the  impressed 
forces,  and  the  effective  forces  (with  all  their  directions  diametric^'^ 
changed,  must  be  in  equilibrium.  This  is  known  by  the  name  ^ 
D*Alefnbert*s  principle^  and  reduces  every  problem  of  motion  to  ooe  ^ 
equilibrium  (page  447). 

The  force  mipressed  on  mi  in  tlie  direction  of  x  is  iHa  X),  and  ^ 
opposite  of  the  effective  force  is  —mi  (d^jj :  d<*),  and  so  on.  Hen#( ^ 
forces  applied  to  mi  when  (I)  and  (E^  are  applied  are 

^^V^'^'dF/    *"'V'"*'5?/    •"\^'"'"d?/    **' 


^A 
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If,  then,  we  give  the  system  any  small  motioni  (either  the  one  which 
it  was  going  to  take  when  the  velocity  was  destroyed,  or  any  other 
^which  is  coasistent  with  the  connexion  of  its  parts,)  and  apply  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities,  we  have,  supposing  that  from  the  motion, 
whether  actual  or  virtual^*  jti  becomes  ,V|+^>Vi9  &c., 

^{"•(^'-=')"}+M-(S'-^)M+^KS-^)"}=«' 

in  which,  for  convenience,  the  sign  of  every  term  has  been  changed.  In 
this,  remember  that  d^cci :  dt\  &c.  are  all  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  actual  motion. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  system  to  be  rigid ;  the  six  equations  deduced 
in  page  502  become 

2m(^^-X^=0,  orIm^=ImX,&c. 
x{»(g-Y)-.,(g-x)}=0, 


or 


Jmf  »^— y  ^j=3l»i(a?Y-yX),  &c. 


^ct  JT^,  y^,  Zq  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  let 
^i*  Vfl  *,  ^  the  coordinates  of  (x,  y,  x)  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
as  an  origin,  and  a&es  parallel  to  the  former  ones.  We  have  then 
(P»ge406) 

afQ.2m=2mj:,    yo-2w=2niy,    z^.l,m=:J,imy 
x=jro+Jr^,  y=yo+y^  z=z^+z^. 

The  first  set  gives  —7^.  J,in=iJ,m  -jjr-,  &c.,  whence  we  find 

dr  at 

d^Xp^lmX     cPyp^SmY     d^  z^  _J.mZ 
df  '^  2m*      £tt*   ^  2m  •      d(^  ^  im  ' 

or,  the  actual  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  that  which  a  point  would 
have,  if  all  the  masses  w^re  collected  in  it,  and  all  the  impressed  pres- 
sures constantly  applied  to  it.    Again 

If  these  be  summed,  remembering  which  terms  are  common,  we  have, 
writing  for  ^y^idf  its  value, 

But  «ssXo+<r,  gives  J,fnxsiXf,»J,m+  2mjr,,  and  since  Jmuersx^  2i9i,  we 

*  ile/tfo^thal  which  was  about  to  take  place ;  virtital,  tny  other  which  we  may 
leqoize  to  be  supposed  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  vutual  velocities* 


^o 
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have  2mj?,=0.      Similarly,  ZwysO  and   2m(<Py/.d^-=^Q.    1W 
middle  terms  of  the  preceding,  therefore,  disappear,  and   if  we  ii*- 
change  x  and  y,  and  subtract  the  result,  we  have,  as  before  sho««,m 
expression  equal  to  J,m  (xY— yX),  or 

from  which  we  get  the  first  of  the  following  equations,  and  corie&poad- 
ing  processes  give  the  others, 

(d^x         dF  z.\ 

These  are  the  equations  which  would  be  obtained,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  were  a  fixed  point,  so  that  its  translation  should  be  impossibk  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  motion  of  the  system  about  its  centre  of  graTity  ■ 
altogether  independent  of  the  motion  of  translation  of  that  centre,*  the 
forces  which  act  being  the  same. 

Since  any  axes  may  be  chosen,  let  us  take,  at  the  end  of  the  time  /» 
the  system  of  axes  of  £,  17,  C»  which  moves  with  the  system :  but  dorrog^ 
each  time  di^  let  a  set  of  such  axes  remain  in  its  position,  while  other 
axes  move  with  the  system,  the  angular  velocities  of  rotation  being  p,  S' 
and  r.     On  this  supposition,  in  page  487,  we  obtained 

di='^~'"''  5"='"^~p^'  5r=P''~'^ ^*>' 

In  these  equations  we  do  not  see  cZp,  cfg,  or  <fr,  because  the  motion  of 
the  system  during  the  first  dt  is  round  an  instantaneous  axis  of  rotatioii, 
with  velocities  which  change  only  by  small  quantities  of  the  aeoood 
order.  But  if  we  consider  a  second  dt^  this  instantaneous  axis  under- 
goes an  infinitely  small  change  of  position,  *  generally  speaking,  and  f » 
&c.  become  p-^dp^&c.  Hence  in  forming  (T^te^,  &c.,  we  mvtt 
consider  77,  &c.  as  varying,  as  well  as  £,  &c^  And  of  all  the  axes  whkh 
can  pass  through  the  given  point  the  most  convenient  are  the  principal 
axes,  for  which  SmfiysO,  2fni7C=0,  £9n^£=0,  using  the  symbol  S 
belonging  to  a  discontinuous  system.    We  have  then 

*  If  the  centre  of  the  earth  were  suddenly  to  be  fixed,  thit  principle  ehowv  that 
the  rotation  would  continue  ai  before.  But  the  precemion  uf  the  equinoset  would 
not  continue  of  the  same  mafiriiitude,  for  the  aun,  &c.  not  acquiring  the  laine  pon- 
tiont  relatively  to  the  earth  which  would  have  bevn  ai*quired,  tne  forces  which  cauM 
the  preceB>ion  would  nut  be  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  uMtion  of 
the  centre  had  continued,  and  difierent  amounts  uf  precession  and  nutation  would 
be  created  in  any  given  time.  But  if,  when  the  centre  of  the  earth  was  lized,  tht 
actual  motions  uf  the  heavenly  bodies  were  altered,  so  that«  relatively  to  the  earth« 
they  should  move  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  when  the  earth  moves,  all  pbe- 
nomena  connected  with  the  earth's  rotation  would  be  unaltered.  This  pniici])to 
simplifies  all  problems  connected  with  the  motiims  of  bodies  about  their  ceaiica 
of  Kravitv.  bv  re<iuirin);  us  only  to  consider  the  motion  of  trauslatioa  so  far  as  it 
a'*  uitude  of  the  impressed  forces. 
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dt*  ''^  dl      ^  dl  '^^di       ^dt 

^ni  ^=qr  Im  ^i+pq  2m$«-  (p*4-r»)  2m ^n  +  ^j  ^^i?-^  Im £f 

dr 

Interchange  ^  and  17,  p  and  9,  observing  tlmt  the  first  two  equations 
(A)  are  not  then  interchanged,  unless  p,  7,  and  r  be  made  to  change 
eign,  and  we  have 

2m (^£^^  -/^.^=-;;7  (2f«J«-27iii,«)  +  ^'(2mr+2m,*). 

Let  M|,  Mh,  M;  be  the  moments  of  inertia  (page  499)  with  respect 
to  these  principal  axes,  or 

M5=2m(i,*+r),    M,=r.2m(r  +  r),     M,=2m  «*+,,«)  ; 

and  let  N^,  Ni,,  N5  be  the  values  of  2m  (fH— ijfi?),  &c.,  the  impressed 
])re8sure8  on  the  point  ({,  ?;,  0  being  mX,  mil,  mZ,  in  the  directions  of 
the  axes.  We  have  then  the  first  of  the  following  equations,  and  the 
others  are  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

M,^+(M5-M5)rp=N« (B). 

As  the  impressed  forces  can  generally  be  made  functions  of  the 
position  of  the  system,  we  may  consider  N^,  &c.  as  functions  of  a,  /?, 
&c  ,  or  (page  482)  of  0,  ^,  and  yff.  If  we  were  to  substitute  from  page 
483  the  values  of  p,  7,  and  r,  in  terms  of  6,  &c.,  we  should  have  here 
three  equations  between  0,  ^,  f,  and  /,  each  of  the  second  order :  these 
being  integrated,  the  values  of  6,  0,  and  yj/  are  obtained  in  terms  of  t. 
Six  arbitrary  constants  are  introduced  in  integration  ;  three  of  which  are 
expended  in  giving  the  system  the  initial  position  assigned  to  it  by  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  and  three  more  in  giving  it  the  initial  motion 
belonging  to  three  given  initial  values  of  p,  g,  and  r.  Thus  the  problem 
of  finding  the  motion  of  any  system,  acted  on  by  any  forces  whatever,  is 
reduced  to  that  of  the  integration  of  three  simultaneous  diff.  equ. :  but 
these  can  seldom  be  completely  integrated. 

It  must  be  observed  that  all  that  precedes  is  both  necessary  and 
iujfficient  for  the  determination  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  system,  or  one 
the  position  of  which  is  given  when  that  of  three  points  not  in  the  same 
line  is  given :  and  necessary^  but  not  sufficient^  to  the  determination  of 

2L 
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the  motion  of  any  other  system.  For  if  a  system  be  not  rigid,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  counter-impressed  and  effective  forces  must  still  be  troe : 
and  in  applying  the  laws  of  equilibrium  every  virtual  motion  which  is 
possible  in  a  rigid  system  is  possible  in  one  which  is  not  rigid,  and 
other  motions  besides.  So  that  among  the  conditions  which  express  that 
^P3/7=:0  for  every  motion  which  a  system  of  variable  form  may  take, 
must  be  found  all  those  which  express  the  same  for  every  motion  which 
the  system  could  take  without  varying  its  form. 

The  two  most  useful  cases  are  the  extremes ;  namely,  a  rigid  system, 
in  which  variation  of  form  is  altogether  impossible,  and  a  system  of 
separate  masses,  supposed  to  be  collected  in  points,  and  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  except  by  an  attraction  or  repulsion  existing 
between  every  pair,  which  either  attract  or  repel  each  other  with  equal 
forces.  If  our  object  here  were  mechanical,  and  not  mathematical,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  first  is  an  extreme  case  of  the  second : 
but  it  will  now  be  sufficient  to  point  out  some  common  properties  of  the 
two  systems.  Let  each  of  the  two  masses  m^  and  mg  attract  the  other 
according  to  a  law  depending  on  Ti,,,  the  distance  between  the  points  at 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  collected.  Let  the  attraction  of  each  on 
the  other  be  as  its  mass,  and  let  the  two  attractive  pressures  be  equaL 
Then  nii  m^  ^ri,i  must  represent  the  attractive  pressure  of  each  on  the 
other,  ^fi.i  being  that  fimction  of  the  distance  on  which  the  mutual 
attraction  depends :  for  of  no  other  function  of  rrii  and  m^  is  it  true  that 
any  alteration  of  fTii  or  m«  would  alter  the  function  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Now  on  the  suppositions  which  make  pres8ure=ma88  x  accelera- 
tion (page  477)9  ^l^is  pressure,  allowed  to  act  without  alteration  for  one 
second  upon  nii,  would  produce  the  velocity  m^  0r,.t,  and  upon  in,  the 
velocity  mj  0ri,a :  so  that  each  mass  would  produce  in  the  other,  in  a 
given  time,  a  velocity  altogether  independent  of  the  other  mass,  and 
dependent  only  upon  its  own. 

If  there  be  a  system  of  such  masses,  each  one  acting  on  all  the  rest, 
and  acted  on  by  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impressed  forces  would  be 
mutually  destructive  if  the  system  were  made  rigid.  Hence  we  have 
the  following  equations,  which  belong  equally  to  the  rigid  system  acted 
on  by  no  forces,  and  to  the  system  before  us. 

2«.5j^=0,  2.»;^=0.  2m-=0. 

2'»(y5?-*d?j=°-  ^"•('di^-'rf?^^'  2'"V'5^-yrf?j='»- 

These  equations  might  also  be  readily  obtained  by  the  formation  of 
2mX,  &c.,  2m  (i-Y — i/X),  &c.,  which  would  all  be  found  Co  vanish. 
It  appears  from  the  first  three  that  the  centre  of  gravity  (xq,  y^,  g^) 
moves  in  a  straight  line,  or  is  at  rest :  for  they  give  (Px^ :  d<'=0,  &c  ,  or 
XQ=:a<-|-&,  y^'=:at'\'b\  z^mat-^h'^  the  equations  of  a  straight  line^  or 
of  a  point,  if  a=0,  a  =0,  a"=0.  To  see  the  meaning  of  the  second  set 
of  equations,  let  r  be  the  distance  of  (x,  y,  z)  from  the  origin,  and  let  r, 
be  tlie  projection  of  r  upon  the  plane  of  xy.  Let  0.  be  the  angle  made 
by  this  projection  with  the  axis  of  j:,  we  have  then  (page  345) 

<Py       d*T      d   /   dy       dx\      d  f  ^dB.\ 

'd^'^iF^di  [^jrydirTt  V'-w) 
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Sulwtitute  and  integrate,  and  we  have 

CLTid  similar  equations  for  the  other  planes.     Now  ridd^ :  dt  represents 

-lime  anal  velocity ;  that  is,  the  area  which  would  be  swept  over  by  r,  in 

one  second,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  radius  vector  is  proceeding,  its 

length  being  taken  into  account.     And  v\d0^  :dt  is  to  be  reckoned  as 

positive  or  negative,  according  as  0.  is  increasing  or  decreasing.     Hence, 

since  the  preceding  property  is  independent  of  the  origin  and  coor- 

clinate  planes,  we  have  the  principle,  which  is  somewhat  improperly 

oalled  Uiat  of  the  conservation  of  areoA^  namely,  that  if  any  point  be 

taken,  and  a  plane  passing  through  it,  and  if  all  the  radii  drawn  from  a 

point  to  the  different  moving  points  of  the  system  be  projected  upon  this 

plane  throughout  the  motion,  the  sum  of  the  areal  velocities,  each  taken 

^th  its  proper  sign  and  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  moving  point  to 

^which  it  belongs,  will  be  always  of  the  same  value. 

Let  the  constants  above  described  belonging  to  the  planes  of  j(2,  zx^ 
and  xy  be  called  A,  B,  and  C.  Take  a  new  set  of  coordinates  {,  17,  f , 
with  the  same  origin,  (but  also  fixed  in  space,)  and  let  •r=ar£+/3i7+7^» 
ys=a(+&c.,  &c.     Calculate  ldr\ — jjcif,  or 

which,  by  common  development,  is  * 

iafi'-fia'){xdy'-ydx)  +  (fiyf'-yfi'){ydz''Zdy)  +  {yJ-ay*Kzdx''xd 

Whence  (page  482)  ( Wi?  -  ndl)  :  dt  is  a" A + fi"B + y"C.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  function  2 .  m  (areal  vel.)  for  the  plane  of  (17 ;  those  for  the 
planes  of  i/f  and  ff  are  aA+^B+yC  and  e/A+iS'B+yC.  Now  by 
assuming  the  latter  two  equal  to  nothing,  we  find  that  A,  B,  and  C  are 
in  the  proportion  of  fi-/ — yfi'^  yol^ay^  and  vfl — )8a,  or  a",  fi**  and 
y",  whence,  since  a''+)8"*+y'*=l,  we  have 

„w— bl. fl//— ?. V'— !^ 

**  ""V(A«+B«+C«)'    ^  "^V(A'+B"+C')'    ^  ■"V(A«+B'+CY 

a"A+/8"B+/C=:V(A*+B'+C«). 

And  (aA+&c.)*+(a'A+&c.V+(a"A+&c.)«is  always  =A*+B«+(? 

If,  then,  we  take  for  a  new  axis  of  z  the  line  whose  equations  are 
^:  A=y  :B=:2 :  C,  the  projected  areal  velocities  on  any  plane  passing 
through  this  line,  always  give  £in  (areal  vel.)=:0,  and  they  give 
^(A'-f  B*+C')  for  the  plane  perpendicular  to  this  line. 

To  dwell  upon  the  numerous  applications  of  these  principles  which 
ore  requisite  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  their  physical  bearings 
would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  mechanics :  in  the  preceding,  we  see  tne 
manner  in  which  the  differential  calculus  is  applied  to  general  problems. 
I  now  go  on  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  fundamental  equation  in 
page  51 1,  which  was  reduced  to  a  system  by  Lagrange.  One  important 
step,  lately  supplied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,*  renders  the  theoretical  ex- 
pression of  a  large  class  of  dynamical  problems  in  terms  of  the  differential 
calculus  perfectly  complete,  and  leaves  only  purely  mathematical  diffi- 

*  In  a  paper  beaded  <'0n  a  general  method  in  Dynamics;**  Phil*  Tram,  fo^ 

2L2 
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culties,  namely,  those  involved  in  the  determination  of  one  paxtkilir 
function  depending  upon  the  data  of  the  problem. 
The  equation  in  page  511  may  be  thus  written  : 

^•"*S  ^"^^S  ^y+^«  a5^=2.m(X2x+Y^y+Zaz) (1). 

In  all  the  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  second  side  is  a  compW*^ 
differential,  say  ^U.  If  the  variations  ^j,  &c.  be  actual,  or  those  whKa 
the  motion  of  the  system  is  itself  about  to  produce  (page  511)  so  that 
ax=djD,  &c.,  the  first  side  becomes 

lmfd^.~+&c\  or  ilmd.(^+&c.\  ord.(i2«r'); 

V  being  the  actual  velocity  of  the  point  (x,  y,  ^r).     The  second  side  is 
dU,  whence  integration  gives 

i2m»»=:  U + H,  and  42mu«— 4Zmt;}=  U  -  Uj (2) ; 

t?,  being  the  value  of  t?  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  and  U|  the  value 
of  U.     This  equation  answers  to  (2)  in  page  506. 

The  expression  ^,mv\  the  sura  of  the  products  of  each  mass,  and  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  is  called  the  vis  viva,*  or  living  force,  of  tJie 
system.  If  no  forces  act,  that  is,  if  X=0,  Y=0,  &c.,  we  have 
U— Ui=0,  or  2wit?*=:  2mi'f;  that  is,  the  living  force  of  the  system 
always  remains  the  same.  This  is  called  the  principle  of  the  cofuerra-' 
tion  of  living  force. 

In  all  physical  problems,  the  values  of  X,  Y,  Z  depend  entirely  upon 
the  positions  of  the  particles  acted  upon,  and  not  upon  the  time  at  which 
those  positions  are  attained.  Hence  U  is  a  function  of  coordinates  only, 
and  not  of  the  time ;  that  is,  not  directly,  but  only  through  coordinates : 
the  coordinates  themselves  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  functions 
of  the  time.  From  this  it  follows  that  ^.7nv\  the  living  force  at  tlie 
expiration  of  the  time  t  from  the  commencemeut  of  the  motion,  is  a 
function  of  the  initial  living  force,  and  of  the  initial  and  terminal  coor- 
dinates of  the  system.  If,  then,  any  position  be  given  to  the  system, 
such  as,  consistently  with  the  connexion  of  its  parts,  it  can  occupy,  the 
living  force  belonging  to  that  position  can  be  found,  whether  the  system 
could  ever  arrive  there  or  not,  under  the  given  circumstances.  For,  the 
initial  position  and  velocities  being  given,  U|  and  Z.r/ipf  are  given,  and 
for  any  other  assigned  position  (possible  or  not)  U  can  be  calculated : 
hence  2oti;*  or  2m2;*+2  (U  — U,)  can  be  found  ;  being  the  living  force 
which  the  system  must  have  if  it  pass  tiirough  the  assigned  position : 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  preceding  mode  of  calculating  i.mv^  to 
point  out  whether  the  system  can  pass  through  the  assigned  position  or 
not.  Consistently  with  preceding  nomenclature,  the  value  of  Z.fnr' 
belonging  to  any  position  which  the  system  does  take,  might  be  called 
the  actual  living  force ;  that  belonging  to  any  other  position,  the  virtual 
living  force.  This  distinction  must  be  remembered,  whetlier  it  be  con- 
veyed in  words  assigned  to  the  purpose  or  not. 

If  the  living  force  mv*  of  the  particle  whose  mass  is  m  continue 

*  The  meaning  of  thin  function,  Zmv",  is.  of  the  grcato»t  importance  io  • 
mechanical  {lotnt  of  view :  hero,  howeveri  wo  have  only  to  consider  it  as  a  { urt 
result  of  calculation. 
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uniform  during  the  lime  /,  the  product  mo'Hs  called  the  ac/ton  of  the 
particle  during  that  time.  But  if  v  vary,  then  mv*dt  is  the  action 
during  the  time  dt ;  and  infv*dt,  taken  between  any  limits,  is  the  action 
during  the  interval  between  those  limits;  and  i^mfv'^dt  is  the  action  of 
the  whole  system  during  the  same  time. 

But  it  is  more  useful  to  consider  the  action  over  a  given  portion  of  the 
motion,  without  any  but  indirect  reference  to  the  time.  For  dt  write 
dsiVy  ds  being  the  element  of  the  path  of  the  particle  m^  which  gives 
£  ,fnfvds  ;  and  this,  taken  between  any  limiting  positions,  is  the  action 
of  the  system  in  passing  from  one  position  to  the  other.  And  if  we  dis- 
tinguish the  path  which  the  system  does  describe  from  any  other,  we 
may  calculate  the  action  in  either,  and  distinguish  the  actual  action  from 
the  virtual^  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  distinguished  the  actual 
living  force  from  the  virtual. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  initial  position  of  the  system  to  be  altered, 
and  also  the  initial  velocities,  in  the  manner  pursued  in  the  calculus  of 
variations.  Let  the  final  positions  be  altered  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
let  the  intermediate  path  be  varied,  so  that  ^.mfvds  is  altered  by 
^ 2 .  mfvds^  or  2 . mljvdn.  For  each  particle,  Ijvds  i%  f(hv,ds+ vdis)^ 
which,  ds  being  vdt,  and  ds.dh  being  dj?d^j?+&c.,  gives 

^fvds=:f(viv.dt  +  ^ddx+^ddy-^-^d^zX 

Make  the  integration  by  parts,  take  the  integrated  part  between  the 
limits,  and,  j/,  &c.  being  dx :  dt^  &c.,  let  ii/|,  &c.  be  the  initial  values  of 
j/,  &c.     Hence 

+/(t;5r-a/'ax-y'%— *"Sx)  dt. 

Multiply  by  »i,  perform  the  same  operations  for  every  other  particle, 
add  the  results,  and  observe  that  equation  (2)  gives 

2mt?5i?=2mt?iSri+^U— 5U|;  whence 

7,,mcJvdsz:il..m{j'lx^-y'hy+s!lz)^l..m(afM-^y\^i+^'M) 
+  /{2mi;,^r»-aU,+SU-2m  (<r"5x+y"Sy+«''a-r)}  dt. 

In  the  integral  part  the  last  two  terms  vanish  by  equation  H),  and  the 
preceding  pair  being  independent  of  <,  we  find  that  i,imjvds  is  com- 
pletely integrated,  as  follows,* 

^2 .  fnfvds:=:  2 .  m  (a/5a? + &c.)—2 .  m  (.r/Sj-j + &c.) 

+  (2.wiv»St?i— JU,).« (3). 

One  case  of  this  equation  has  been  long  known ;  namely,  that  in 
which  the  virtual  path  of  the  system  (or  that  supposed  to  be  made  by 
the  variation)  begins  and  ends  in  the  same  positions  as  the  actual  path, 

*  This  equation  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  (in  the  paper  cited,)  who 
proposes  to  call  the  relation  which  it  enunciates  the  /aw  oftarying  action.  He  also 
calls  Imfvdi  the  characteristic  function  of  the  motion,  and  U  \he  for  ce-f unction.  He 
has  also  altered  the  phrase  *^  principle  of  leati  action**  into  the  more  correct  one 
"  principle  of  tiationary  action :"  and  has  used  the  English  term  '*  living  force'* 
instead  of  the  Latin  '*  via  vha** 
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the  iaitial  velocitieB  being  the  same  in  both.    This  gives  Zxi=zO,  &c., 
2x,::=0,  &c.,  ^riSsO,  &c.>  whence  5U|=0,  and  every  term  on  the  tefxad 
side  disappears.     Hence  3.2fnJ*t;(^=0,  and  this,  which  may  indicate 
that  the  real  action  between  any  two  positions  of  the  real  path  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum,  was  assumed  always  to  indicate  such  a  coBclunoo;  an 
error*  of  generalization  perfectly  similar  to  those  already  considered  in 
pages  458,  &c.     Hence  tlie  result  was  called  the  principle  of  UttH 
action  ;  a  maximum  being  apparently  impossible  from  the  nature  of  tlae 
question.    The  true  statement  is,  that  if  a  path  be  made  between  two 
positions,  varying  infinitely  little  from  the  real  path,  and  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  given  positions,  the  variation  of  J,mfvds  will  be  an 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  a  higher  order  than  the  variations  of  the 
coordinates. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  being  to  show  the  student  how  to  gene- 
ralize those  notions  with  which  the  study  of  elementary  problems  b  pre- 
sumed  to  have  made  him  familiar,  I  proceed  to  the  general  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  equation  (1).    Let  there  be  n  distinct  particles,  having 
the  masses  fiii,  m,. . .  .m«,  and  let  the  points  at  which  the  particles  are 
at  the  end  of  the  time  t  from  some  fixed  epoch  be  ('ityuSi).. .. 
(a*  ym  ^m)'    And  since  the  repetition  of  the  same  functions  of  «,  y,  and 
z'is  unnecessary,  let  2  stand  for  summation  with  respect  to  coordinates 
as  well  as  masses:  thus  J,mx  means  fniiXi+yi+Zi^+fttt^Xt+y^-^z^ 
+  &C.     The  equation  (1)  then  becomes  2m(x"— X)^x=0,  which  is 
to  be  true,  not  for  every  value  of  each  dx,  necessarily,  but  for  every  set 
of  values  which  is  consistent  with  the  mutual  connection  of  the  parts  of 
the  svstem.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  mi  is  attached  to  a  surface  on 
which  it  moves  4eely,  but  which  it  cannot  leave:  let  L=0  be   the 
equation  of  this  surface,  whence  L=0  must  be  true  of  Xi,  ^i,  and  Zg^  and 
L^Jxi+LyjByi-l-L,,  5^1=0  must  be  true  of  ^'o  ^yi,  and  ^*i.     Hmce 
^jTi  and  ^yi  are  arbitrary,  if  we  please,  provided  ^^i  be  made  to  depend 
upon  them  in  the  manner  preceding.     Substitute  in  (1)  for  ^Zy  its  value, 
and  there  will  remain  3n— 1  variations  of  coordinates;  and  iif  for  z^  he 
substituted  its  value  from  L=0,  there  will  be  3/i — 1  coordinates  remain- 
ing.    If  the  coefficient  of  each  variation  be  then  made  to  vanish^  we 
have  3a  — 1  diff.  equ.,  each  of  the  second  order,  to  be  Jntegrated.      If 
there  had  been  p  conditions,  Li=0,  L|=0.  • . .  L,=0,  we  might  in  the 
same  way  have  eliminated  p  variations,  leaving  3n — p  distinct  and 
arbitrary  variations  in  the  equation  (1),  and  as  many  distinct  coordinates 
in  the  coefficients.     Hence,  making  each  coefficient  vanish,  we  have 
3n-— p  difF.  equ.  between  3»— p  coordinates  and  /,  by  means  of  which, 
when  integration  is  possible,  these  coordinates  can  be  expressed  in  terms 

*  The  assumption  that  Aha  mazimum  or  minimum  when  dAj^zO  has  occasioned 
many  errors,  and  tbe  greatest  writers  have  .their  full  fthave  of  them.  Among  otber 
thb^,  it  is  frequentlv  stated  that  a  system  acted  on  by  gravity  only,  is  never  ia 
equiubrinm  escept  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  hif^hest  or  lowest.  This  ia  noi 
correct;  it  being  sufficient  to  make  any  position  one  of  equilibrium,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  centre  of  gravity  should  be  to  move  horizontally,  or  that  the  tangent  of 
its  path  should  be  horizontal.  Thus  a  system  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
describes  a  curve  which  has  a  cusp  or  point  of  contrary  flexure  with  a  horitoot^ 
tangent,  has  a  corresponding  position  of  equiiibtium.  With  regard  to  the  point  on 
which  this  note  is  written,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  casea 
which  actually  occur,  the  value  of  the  Integral  between  two  positions  of  the  system  is 
really  less,  for  the  actual  path,  than  for  any  other. 
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of  i :  and  the  same  can  be  done  with  the  remaining  p  coordinates/  by 
Tneana  of  the  p  conditions,  Li=:0,  Li=0,  &c. 

If,  however,  we  prefer  the  process  described  in  pages  455,  456,  we 
ixmst  alter  the  equation  (1)  into 

Im (j?"— X)  ^x+P^ 5Li+P«^L,+ ....  +P,5Lp=0. . . .  (4), 

'which  contains  3n  arbitrary  variations,  and  S/i+jp  quantities  to  be  deter- 
mined, namely,  the  3n  coordinates,  and  Pi,  P,. . .  .P..  The  elimination 
of  the  p  last-named  quantities  (the  diff.  co.  of  which  do  not  occur) 
between  the  3n  equations  leaves  3n  —  o  diff.  equ.,  from  which,  with  the 
p  conditions,  Li  =  0,  &c.,  the  Sn  coordinates  can  be  determined  in  terms 
o(  L  In  whichever  way  we  take  it,  a  system  of  n  particles,  moving 
under  given  forces,  and  subject  to  p  conditions,  leads  to  3n—p  diff.  equ. 
of  the  second  order,  which  introduce  2  (3n—p)  arbitrary  constants  in 
integration.  The  manner  in  which  these  constants  are  found  for  any 
particular  case  is  as  follows :  since  there  are  p  conditions  between  3n 
coordinates,  only  3n — p  of  them  are  independent ;  this  number  of  them 
may,  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  be  made  to  have  given  values, 
and  made  to  begin  with  given  first  diff.  co.    -> 

It  happens,  however,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  coordinates  by  means 
of  which  the  fundamental  equations  are  most  readily  expressed,  are  not 
those  which  it  is  desirable  to  use  in  the  resulting  equations.  There  must 
be  3n — p  independent  quantities ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  all  the 
3/1  coordinates,  or  any  functions  of  them,  should  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  Sn— p  quantities,  which  may  be  either  simple  coordinates,  or  any 
other  magnitudes  determining  positions.  Of  these  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  specify  one,  say  ( :  so  uiat  when  we  say  that  x,  &c.  are  functions 
of  I,  &c.,  it  is  meant  that  each  of  the  3n  quantities  jt,,  yi,  Zj,  x^,  y^*  z^, 
&c.  is  a  function  of  one  or  more  (it  may  be  all)  of  the  3n — p  quantities 
£i,  (t9  &c.     The  following  theorem  will  now  be  necessary. 

Let  the  function /(j:,y,  &c.,  or',  y',  &c.,  jj",  y\  &c.)»  ^t  x^\  &c.  being 
diff.  CO.  of  X  with  respect  to  <,  &c.  be  changed  into  0  (£,  jj,  &c.,  £',  i/,  &c., 
£",  ly",  &c.),  by  substituting  for  each  of  j*,  y,  &c.  its  value  in  terms  of 
f,  1/,  &c.  Let  ljf,dt  and  ^fqy.dt  be  found  by  the  main  process  of  the 
calculus  of  variations,  between  corresponding  limits :  that  is  to  say,  if 
ar=Yr({,  &c.)>  and  we  find  f(/).dt  from  £=Jo  *o  ?=Ji,  we  then  take 
ff*dt  between  x^=:Xq  and  a-rrji,  Xq  being  =Y^  (fo,  &c.),and  Xi  being 
y(fi,  &c.).  Let  the  results  be  h+fP.dty  and  A+fUdty  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  results  corresponding  to  those  in  page  450.  Then  the 
theorem  in  question  is  that  L=A  and  P=[I,  subject  to  the  relations 
between  j:,  ?,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  P  would  become  identically  =  II  if 
yjf  ($,  JLc),  were  substituted  for  j:,  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  L+fPdtz=:A+fUdl  orf  /(P-D)  c/<=:A— L: 
the  second  side  of  this  last,  as  far  as  variations  are  concerned,  depends 
only  on  limiting  values,  while  the  first  side  also  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  Jjt,  8{,  &c.  are  connected  with  t,  x,  f,  &c.  between  the  limits. 
Consequently,  the  value  at  the  limits,  and  therefore,  the  second  side, 
remaining  of  one  value,  the  value  of  the  first  can  be  altered  ad  libitum. 

*  It  18  necesiary  that  the  p  conditions  should  contain  more  than  p  coordinates : 
for  otherwise  they  would  either  be  contradictory,  or  else  sufficient  to  determine 
some  coordinates  absolutely,  without  reference  to  the  rest. 

f  In  these  eqaationt  suppose  for  x,  &c.  their  values  iu  terms  of  \i  &c.  to  be  sub- 
stituted:  they  must  then  become  identically  true. 
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The  equation  last  written,  then,  cannot  be  true  if  P — 11  and  L— A 
have  any  valuea:  but  it  must  be  true;  therefore  A  =  L  and  P=n, 
Let  the  function  to  which  this  is  to  be  applied  be 

2  denoting  summation  both  with  respect  to  coordinates  and  particles. 
In  page  449,  if  ^=^^"9  we  have,  using  the  notation  there  explained, 
X=0,  Y=0,  Y;=fny',  Yj^=0,  &c.,  whence  the  indeterminate  part  of 
j<l)dx  is  j*  (0— (my')')  wdi,  where  wszhy  —  f/hr.  To  adapt  this  to  the 
present  case,  we  must  write  x  for  y  and  i  for  j:,  and  fsince  t  is  not 
varied,  or  oi=0)  Sjt  for  w.  The  preceding  then  becomes /(—mjr''^i")rf/, 
and  by  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  every  term  of  zl^mx'*^  we  find 
that  the  indeterminate  integral  part  of  Sj2Jmx'*.(f^  is  —  fJ.m£'Zx .dL, 
or  jVdL  But  if  we  now  consider  x,  &c.  as  functions  of  {,  &c.,  then  a/*, 
&c.  will  become  functions  of  £,  &c.  and  {^  &c. ;  so  that  the  indeterminate 
integral  part  of  J'2iwu:'*.d<  will  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
quantities  in  the  set  £,  &c.  Lict  2^7770/*=: T,  after  the  substitutions ; 
we  have  then  for  the  indetemiinate  integral  part 

Equating  P  and  11, 

The  equation  (1)  then  becomes,  after  substitution  in  U, 

If,  then,  we  suppose  d,  (ts  &c.  to  be  independent  of  coch  other,  we  have 
the  equations 

di  di\  d(   d^r  '  dt  di\  du  dir  '   ^^' 

as  many  in  number  as  there  are  independent  coordinates. 

For  example,  let  there  be  one  particle,  moving  freely,  acted  on  by 
forces  X,  Y,  and  Z  in  the  directions  of  tlie  three  coordinates.  J^t  the 
mass  be  unity,  and  let  Xcj:4-Y^y+Z^z=^U.  Let  the  transformatioQ 
required  be  as  follows :  z  remaining  the  same,  x  and  y  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  r  and  0^  as  in  page  507 ;  we  have  then  jr=rco8  6, 
y=rsin0;  ctr*+(iy'+c/2*=:dr*+r*d^+rf«';  whence 

T=i(y«+y'«+2'^=i(r^+r«©^+2'«) 
^       /    «T      ^..     dr^      t^    ^     n     ^^T      ,    rfT    ^ 

1F^'^  57='^''  56^=^  ^'  5?=^'  Tr!-^  d7==^ 

dU      dU  dU 

-r-=  -;—  .COS6+-7-  .8in6=Xcos0+YBin6 

dT      dx  dy 

rfU         dU  c/U 

-;s^=  — -r- '^  »i»  ^+ -7- ^  cos  a=  r  ( Y  cos  e— X  sin  e), 
dB  dx  dy  ^  ' 


J 
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'X'heae  last  results  were  P  and  rT  in  page  507.    The  final  equations  are 
^<f7*' :  dt  being  r",  &c.,  and  T  having  the  meaning  of  page  507,) 

/'-r6^'*-p=:0,     (r^O'y—TrrrO,     z"~Z=0, 
cas  in  page  507. 

This  method  of  deducing  the  equations  (5)  and  (6)  is  the  second  of 
those  given  by  Lagrange,  and  is  the  most  general  mode  of  treating  the 
question.  The  following,  the  first  of  the  two,  is  more  simple  in  prin- 
ciple, as  avoiding  the  formal  calculus  of  variations. 

It  readily  appears  that 

If  the  transformation  into  terms  of,  say  ^,  y^,  &c.  give  dx^^Ad^+Bd^ 
+  &c.,  &c.,  we  have  a/rrAJ'+Bf -h&c,  and  2j?=A^{+BJVf+&c. 
Again,  since  x'^x-^&c,  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  dx  and  ^x,  &c,y 
the  equivalent  of  this  function  must  take  the  form 

F{'2{+ G  (i'Bf + y^O +HV^^Y^+  &c.=P, 

and  changing  ^  into  d,  and  dividing  by  2(i^,  we  change  j/ir-f&c  int 
i  (a/*+ &c.)     This  last  then  is 

iF{'»+  Gjy +iHVr'«+  &c.=Q. 

If  wc  now  form  2Q  and  P',  we  shall  have 

iaF.r+Fm'+Gf'af'+GY''S£'+aG.£Y+iaH.^'»+&c.=aQ 

(Fiy5{+F{'Ji'+(G{')'SY^+GfV+(Gy)'a£+Gvi'a{'+&c.=F. 

The  first  subtracted  from  the  second  gives  x"Sjp+y'%+*"S2=: 

(FO'S£-42F.r+(Gr)'aY^-5G.£Y'+(Gy)7{~iaH.Yr'--h&c,; 

in  which  F,  G,  &c,  being  functions  of  £,  &c.,  and  not  of  £',  &c.,  it 
follows  that  S(',  &c.  do  not  appear  in  ^F,  &c.  Now  the  last  result 
maybe  obtained  from  5Q,  as  appears  from  observation  1.  By  changing 
the  sign  of  every  term  of  ^Q  in  which  h  precedes  unaccented  letters.  2« 
By  obliterating  the  accent  wherever  B  precedes  an  accented  letter,  and 
differentiating  all  the  rest  of  the  term  with  respect  to  t,  or  accenting  it. 
Thus  in  5Q  we  see  i^F.^,  and  in  F-^Qwe  see  -iSF.i";  in  the 
former  we  see  Ff'Sf',  and  (F^yH  in  the  latter.     But 

make  the  changes  jost  mentioned,  and  we  have 

Multiply  both  sides  by  m,  repeat  the  process  for  every  term  of  T,  and 
add  the  results,  which  shows  that  (5)  follows  from  (1). 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  expressions  T  and  U,  transformed  into 
terms  of  any  coordinates,  may  be  immediately  made  to  give  those 
equations  of  motion  of  a  system  which  depend  upon  the  coordinate 
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used.  This  completes  the  theory  of  the  mathematical  ezpreasiioii  «f 
dynamical  conditions;  and  the  complete  solution  of  every  problem k 
r^uced  to  that  of  diff.  equ.  of  the  second  order.  But  it  can  also  be 
shown*  that  the  determination  of  2 .  mfvda  from  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  through  any  time  ty  in  terms  of  the  initial  and  final  coordinates 
and  of  H,  the  initial  value  of  T— U,  leads  to  a  complete  solutioa  of  tk: 
equations. 

Let  £,  &c.  be  the  independent  coordinates,  n  in  number,  in  terms  (d 
which  j:,  &c.  can  be  expressed.  Let  subscript  units  denote  initial 
values,  as  before ;  let  £ .  m  {j^^x + &c.)  be  changed  into  2 .  m  (P^f -f.  Slc.  ), 
and  let  J,,mfvds  be  called  Y.  The  equation  (3),  page  ,517  then 
becomes 

aV=2:.m  (PJf +&c)— 2.m  (Pia£i+&c.)  +  'cH. 

In  which  each  of  P,  &c.  is  a  known  function  of  £,  &c.  and  £',  &c.,  the 
relations  between  or,  &c.  and  £,  &c.  being  known.  If  then  V  be  given 
or  determined  in  terms  of  i,  &c.,  £i,  &c.,  and  H,  we  have  the  equations 

V=0  (5,  &c.,  {„  &c.  H),  SV=^  H+  &c.+^  a4,+&c.+^  m  ; 

where  c20 :  di^  &c.,  and  d0 :  dH  are  given  functions  of  £,  &c.,  (^^  &c.. 
and  H,  as  obtained  by  differentiation.  The  two  values  of  ^V  must  be 
identical,  and  we  thus  have 

d0  dxf} 

n  equations  of  each  of  the  forms  — =mP,  -37-=  — mPi.  •  .(A  and  A,), 

d<t> 
one  equation  more  ^ =<••«.( B) . 

Now  we  are  to  remember  that  0  contains  the  initial  values  of  £,  &c., 
but  not  of  (',  &c. ;  it  has  also  been  supposed  that  ir,  &c.  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  £,  &c.,  without  the  initial  values  of  ^^  &c. ;  which  is  but 
saying  that  the  dependence  of  the  coordinates  on  each  other  is  wholly 
independent  of  time  and  velocity.  Hence  neither  (A)  nor  (B)  contain 
the  initial  values  of  £\  &c. ;  and  if  between  these  n+1  equations  we 
eliminate  H,  and  remember  that  (B)  introduces  /,  we  have  n  equations 
between  {,  &c.,  (',  &c.,  and  ty  containing  n  constants  £1,  &c.;  which  are  n 
first  integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion.  But  if  we  eliminate  H 
between  (Ai)  and  (B),  remembering  that  the  equations  (A|)  do  not 
contain  l\  &c.,  we  get  n  equations  between  £,  &c.  and  <,  containing  2a 
arbitrary  constants  (i,  &c.  and  £'1,  &c.  Hence  each  of  (,  &c.  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  i  and  constants,  or  the  problem  is  completely  solved ; 
the  solution  of  a  dynamical  question  being  the  expression  of  everything 
which  varies  with  the  time,  in  terms  of  the  time  and  of  constants  depend- 
ing on  initial  position.  Consequently  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
motion  of  a  system  under  given  forces  is  reduced  to  differentiation  and 
elimination,  as  soon  as  V,  or  'L.mfvdsy  or  what  has  been  called  the 
action  of  the  system,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  initial  coordinates,  variable 
coordinates,  and  the  initial  value  of  the  living  force«t 

From  what  precedes  it  appears  that  the  integration  of  simultaneous 

**  This  ii  the  itep  made  by  Sir  W*  Uamllton,  aUuded  to  io  page  515. 

i  Since  H=Ti—  Ui  lud  U|  is  s  function  of  (S  &c.»  any  function  of  (,  &c.,  Ci^Ac* 
Hi  is  also  a  function  of  &  &c.,  ||,  &c.;  and  T^. 
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diff.  equ.  of  the  second  order  is  the  sole  difficulty  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  solution  of  dynamical  prohlems  of  which  tne  data  are  known  with 
accuracy.  In  many  most  interesting  questions,  the  absolute  solution  of 
the  equations  has  not  been  attained,  and  approximation  must  be  had 
recourse  to :  fortunately  it  happens  that  most  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  theory  of  the  solar  system  have  circumstances  connected  with 
them  which  facilitate  approximation  to  the  required  integrations.  The 
theory  of  this  process  has  been  generalized  and  methodized  by  Lagrange, 
and  it  is  now  my  object  to  present  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
resources  of  the  differential  calculus  are  applied  to  the  approximate 
development  of  the  alterations  which  must  be  made  in  a  solution,  in 
consequence  of  certain  minute  alterations  in  the  diXa,  of  the  question. 

The  principles  on  which  we  are  to  proceed  have  been  already  laid  down 
in  a  particular  case  (page  155).  As  in  page  189,  0(>r,c),  a  function 
of  X  and  c,  may  be  changed  into  any  function  of  x  and  C,  by  substituting 
instead  of  c  the  proper  function  of  x  and  C.  If,  then,  2/=0(>r,  c)  be 
the  solution  of  any  one  diff.  equ.  (A),  it  may  be  changed  by  substitution 
into  that  of  any  other,  (B).  It  is  always  open  to  us,  tlien,  to  solve  (B) 
by  investigating  what  substitution  for  one  of  the  constants  in  the  solu- 
tion of  (A  )  will  give  that  of  (B) :  and,  in  certain  cases,  as  in  page  155, 
this  is  the  most  direct  road  to  a  complete  solution;  in  others,  to  an 
approximate  solution. 

For  instance,  let  there  be  a  couple  of  simultaneous  diff.  equ.  of  the 
second  order,  U|=0,  Ut=:0,  between  x,  y,  and  t.  In  the,  complete 
solution  four  arbitrary  constants  enter,  say  a,  6,  c,  e ;  let  the  complete 
solution  be  jr=:0  (^,  fl,  6,  c,  c),  3/=^  (^  ^>  ^>  ^»  ^)'  ^^  there  .be  two 
other  equations,  U)=Oi,  Us=%>  XJi  and  Us  being  the  same  as  before, 
and  Oi  and  Cl^  functions  which  are  always  small  in  value.  If  a,  6,  c,  and 
e  be  made  variable,  we  may,  by  taking  proper  values  of  them  in  terms  of 
t  and  other  constants  (say  their  initial  values)  make  x=:<li  (jt^a^  &c.)  and 
yzzzyff  (<,  a,  &c.)  become  the  solutions  of  U|=:0»  and  U,=:li,.  Moreover, 
since  the  suppositions  ^|=0,  Qs=:0  destroy  the  variable  parts  of  a,  &c., 
we  may  predict  that  a,  &c.  will  vary  slowly  when  lij  and  O^  are  small. 
That  is,  if  A,  &c.  be  the  initial  values  of  a,  &c.,  and  if 

a=  A+a  0>  A,  B,  &c.),        6=B +^8  (^,  A,  B,  Ac),  &c., 

the  functions  tf,  )8,  &c.  will  vary  slowly  in  comparison  with  t.  This 
circumstance  is  the  main  point  of  the  approximation. 

The  object  of  investigation  is  now  the  manner  in  which  «,  &c.  must 
be  made  to  depend  upon  t  and  initial  values,  in  order  that  x= 0  (^,  0,  &c.), 
y=Yf  (^,  a,  &c.),  which  satisfy  Ui=0,  Ug=:0,  when  rr,  &c.  are  con- 
stant, may  satisfy  U|=lli,  Us=:Q|,  when  a,  &c.  are  variable.  From 
x=^  (/,a^&c.)  we  find 

dx c/0      (hf>  da  '  dfj}  db     d4>  dc      d(f>  dtt 

di  ^dt  '^da  dt  "*"d6  di  "^Sc  Tt  "^57  dt' 

from  which  we  might  find  d^x :  d!i* ;  and  similarly  we  might  find  dy :  di 
and  d*y :  dP,  In  these  expressions  da :  dt^  d*a :  <i/%  &c.  are  unknown, 
and  dxfi :  di^  d(ti :  day  &c.  are  known  functions  of  /,  a,  &c.,  since  Ui=:0 
and  Ut=:0  are  supposed  to  have  been  completely  solved.  Substitute 
the  values  of  x  and  3/  and  their  diff.  co.  in  Ui=:^i  and  Ut=Q9,  and  we 
shall  thus  have  ixDo  equations  between  four  undetermined  functions 
a,  6,  c,  e  and  the  first  two  diff.  co.  of  each.  -  So  far  then  it  might  se<*"^ 
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as  if  we  had  made  no'  progress,  having  merely  converted  m  pair  o( 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  order  into  another  pair  of  the  suk 
kind.  But  since  in  the  new  pair  we  have  four  undetermined  functkn&i 
with  only  two  conditions  to  satisfy,  we  can  choose  any  two  others  wiuck 
may  he  most  convenient :  and  thus  we  can  reduce  the  qnestioii  to  the 
solution  of  four  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  cider.  I^et  the 
additional  conditions  which  we  are  at  liherty  to  introduce  be  that  the 
parts  of  dxidt  and  dy :  dt  which  arise  from  supposing  a,  &c.  to  vaiy, 
shall  vanish  by  themselves.     This  gives 

(lib  da      dib  db     ^        ^        d^  da     d\U  dh  ,  ^        ^  ,^^ 

rcducine  -7-  and  -^  to  -r-  =-77  and  -y-  =-77,  in  which  it  must  be  ob- 
*  dl  dt       dt       dt  dt       dt 

served  that  since  in  (i<^ :  dt  and  dyff :  dt^  i  varies  without  a,  &c.,  the  forms  of 
dx :  dl  aud  dy :  dt  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  solutions  ot 
Ui=0  aud  U,=0.     Again 

d'x  _d'<f>       <ft0    da      (P(f>    dh       d*fl>    dc     ^^  de 
dF  ^dF  ^Itda  dt  '^dTdb*  dt      dtdc'di  '^"dide'dl 

with  a  similar  equation  for  d^:d(^.  Here  d^i>:d^^  d^idtda^  *c. 
are  known  functions,  so  that  on  substituting  values  of  x  andy  and  of  their 
diff.  CO.  in  Ui=£l|  and  U8=Ot>  we  have,  with  the  equations  marked 
(A),  four  equations  between  a,  &c.,  their  first  diff.  co.,  and  t.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  if  any  other  variable  be  more  convenient  than  ty  the 
same  process  may  still  be  applied. 

In  language  borrowed  from  the  planetary  theory,  to  which  this  method 
was  first  applied,  Ui=:0  and  Ut=0  are  called  the  undiiturbed  equations, 
Ui=(l|  and  U£=i2s  the  disturbed  equations,  and  Oi  and  Q^  the  disiurih' 
ing  functioTVi,  Thus  the  results  above  obtained  may  be  enuntiated  by 
saying  that  the  disturbed  equations  may  be  solved  so  as  to  allow  both 
the  coordinates  and  their  first  diff.  co.  to  retain  their  undisturbed  fcmns, 
provided  that  the  dements  (as  the  quantities  a,  ;&c.  are  called)  which 
are  constant  in  the  solution  of  the  undisturbed  equations,  vary  in  that  of 
the  disturbed  equations  iu  such  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  four  simulta- 
neous diff.  equ.  above  deduced. 

The  preceding  process  is  equally  a  preparation  for  exact  solution 
(when  possible)  or  for  approximation :  in  the  latter  the  method  of 
successive  substitution  alluded  to  in  pi^e  223  must  be  employed.  I 
shall  first  give  a  simple  example  of  this  method,  and  then,  after  givii^ 
an  example  of  the  application  of  the  whole  method  of  varialion  of 
elements^  shall  proceed  to  Lagrange's  generalization  of  this  method. 

Let  -j^t+^^h^i  /*  being  a  small  quantity.    The  solution  of  this 
do 

equation  (pages  155,  210)  is  m=C  cos  (^(1— /a).^+E),  C  aud  E  being 
arbitrary  constants.    But 

V  being  (]^fi-f  i/i*-h  • .  #  •)  0*     Again 
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C cos (6+E-  V)=C cos  (O+E)^!--— +  . . . .  Y 

+  CBLn(0+E)  ^V-  ^+&cA 

Expand  the  powers  of  V  in  powers  of  /i»  and  we  shall  have 

i/=C  cos  (0+E)4-i  C  d sin  (O+E) .fi+ A/i«+B/i''+&c. ; 

A,  B,  &c.  being  functions  of  &,  C«  and  E.  Suppose*  now  that  we 
could  not  find  the  complete  solution  of  the  given  equation,  but  that  we 
knew  it  can  be  developed  in  a  series  of  powers  of  /z.  Suppose  also  that 
we  can  integrate  it  completely  when  |u,=0.  Perform  this  last  process, 
which  gives  tt=Ccos(0+E).  If  we  substitute  this  value  of  u  in  the 
term  fiu  on  the  second  side  of  the  equation,  we  leave  out  of  u  terms  having 
/I,  fi\  &c.,  or  out  of  fill  terms  having  /x*,  /x",  &c.  We  can  therefore 
make  no  error  in  terms  of  the  first  order  by  so  doing.     But  (page  155) 

— +  fx=;4Ccos(0+E)   gives  «=C'co8(e+ E')+fiCsin0jcos^.cos 

(t?+E)  de—^  C  cosO/sin  6  cos  (0  +  E)  dd  =C'co8(e-f-E0  +  i  f^  C cos 
(0+  E)4-if  C6  sin  (d+  E) ;  where  C'  and  E'  are  new  constants :  but  as 
two,  C  and  E,  have  already  been  introduced,  and  no  more  are  allowable, 
we  must  examine  this  result  further.     Taking  the  result 

ur=C'cos  (6  V E')  +4/i  C cos (0+E)+i/x  CO  sin  (0+E), 

which  absolutely  satisfies  the  equation  whose  second  side  is  /x  C  cos  (d+E), 
we  have 

--r-^-i-U  -  fiUZZ  fi  C  COB  (0  +  E)— /x  C'cos  (d  +  E') 

— i  /  C  cos  (O+E)  -  i  /x*  C  0  sin  ((?+ E) . 

if  then  E=:E',  and  if  C  be  either  equal  to  C,  or  differ  from  it  by  a 
quantity  of  the  first  order,  so  that  ^C~/iC'  is  of  the  second  order,  the 
second  side  of  the  preceding  is  entirely  of  the  second  order,  or  the  given 
equation  is  satisfied  as  far  as  terms  of  the  first  order  inclusive.  If 
C  — C'=J^C,  the  preceding  value  of  u  becomes  precisely  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  real  value,  as  found  by  the  exact  solution.  If  we  substitute 
this  Vttlue  of  u,  exact  to  terms  of  the  first  order,  in  ^u,  the  error  will  be 
of  the  third  order,  and  repeating  the  process  of  solution  upon  the 
equation 

— -+m:^C  cos  (0+E)  +  i^«  C  d  sin  {0+E) 

Clu 

we  shall  get  a  result  which  is  exact  to  terms  of  the  second  order  inclu- 
sive. We  may  then  repeat  the  process  with  the  new  value  of  ?/,  and  so 
on.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  must,  at  the  end  of  every  process, 
know  independently  how  to  determine  the  values  of  the  new  constants. 

Let  the  undisturbed  state  of  a  system  be  as  follows :  a  particle  of 
matter  is  attracted  towards  a  fixed  point  by  a  force  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  that  point.     Let  the  disturbance  be  a 

*  These  ace  the  conditions  under  which  equations  usually  present  themselves  in 
our  present  subject. 
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small  additional  force  directed  towards  the  same  centre.  If  it  were  use 
for  this  disturhing  force,  and  if  the  particle  were  in  the  first  instance 
projected  in  any  direction  except  directly  to  or  from  the  cestre  of 
attraction,  it  would  descrihe  a  conic  section.  It  is  required  to  apply 
the  preceding  principles  to  the  determination  of  its  actual  motioa. 

It  might  easily  be  shown*  that  the  particle  must  always  move  ia  the 
plane  which  contains  its  first  direction  of  motion  and  the  attractii^ 
centre;  let  the  coordinates  be  taken  in  that  plane,  and  let  u  be  the 
reciprocal  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  attraction  at 
the  end  of  the  time  t  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  and  let  /u^+n 
be  the  accelerationf  belonging  to  the  attraction  at  the  distance  r,  whm, 
fi  being  constant,  fiu*  varies  inversely  as  r*,  and  II  is  the  accekratkn 
arising  from  the  small  disturbing  force.  Returning  to  page  507,  we 
have  here  a  particular  case  of  Uie  problem  there  proposed,  in  which 
T=:0,  P=  — (^tt'+n),  since  the  force  is  supposed  to  be  directed 
towards  the  centre,  d^O,  z=0,  since  the  moving  particle  is  always  in 
the  plane  of  xy.    The  equations  of  motion  become  then 

and  ((r),  page  508,  is  satisfied  identically.  The  second  of  these  equations 
can  be  integrated  when  n:=0,  and  gives  j 

u=:-^^+B  cos  (e^fi); 

B  and  fi  being  arbitrary  constants  introduced  in  integration,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  initial  position  and  velocity  of  the  'particle.  Again,  since 
r*ad:ii/=A,  the  constant  h  is  determined  by  the  initial  value  of 
r*dO :  dt.  The  equation  last  obtained  is  that  of  a  conic  section,  the 
centre  of  attraction  being  the  focus ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  an 
ellipse,  of  which  a  is  the  semiazis  major,  and  e  the  eccentricity,  we 
have 

A«      a(l— c«)*  a(l-0'~A"' 

and  fi  is  the  value  of  0  when  the  particle  is  at  its  least  distance  from'th^ 
focus.  We  are  now$  to  apply  these  results  to  the  integration  of  the 
disturbed  equation 

dflJ+«-tf=A^? ("^' 

the  disturbing  function  being  11 :  A*  u\ 

The  integral  of  the  undisturbed  equation  being 

*  This  might  be  ihown  directly  from  the  theorem  relative  to  the  osculating  pUna 
in  page  506. 

t  Meaning,  that  if  the  attraction,  such  as  it  is  at  the  distance  r,  were  to  act 
without  alteration  upon  the  particle  during  one  second,  at  the  be(pnninff  of  which  it 
was  at  rest,  it  would  at  the  end  of  that  second  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  ^iM*-f-n  per 
second. 

X  The  ipeater  part  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  a  recapitulation  of  results  with 
which  the  student  is  supposed  tobe  ramiliar  from  the  ordinary  elements  of  analrti* 
val  dynamics  which  be  is  pretamed  to  have  read, 
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1^=^ +^  cos  (e-)8) (u); 

in  which  e  and  fi  are  constanta,  let  e  and  fi  now  be  such  functions  of  Q 
as  will  make  the  preceding  satisfy  the  disturbed  equation.  We  have 
then 

in  which,  there  being  two  new  indeterminate  functions  e  and  fi,  with 
only  one  condition  to  ,be  satisfied  by  them,  we  may  (page  524)  create 
another  condition  by  supposing  the  part  of  du  s  dO  which  arises  from 
the  variation  of  e  and  fi,  to  vanish  by  itself.    This  gives 

cos  (9-^)  .^+e  sin  (9-)8)  .^=0,      ^=  -y,  sin  (0-« 
^«=_|eo.(e-.)-  £sin(«-.)|  +2cos(e-.)^. 
For  -]^cos  (d  —  i8)  write  w—-^*  whence  (11)  gives 

which,  with  the  condition  previously  created,  gives 

-=  -- sm  (e.«.     e  ^  =;^cos  (6-^). 

If  n  be  a  known  function  of  u  and  6,  substitution  of  the  value  of  u 
from  (u)  in  the  preceding  will  give  two  equations  between  e,  fit  and  0, 
from  which,  if  by  integration  e  and  fi  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  0^ 
the  substitution  of  eand  fi  in  (m)  will  give  an  equation  between  u  and  0 
which  is  that  of  the  path  of  the  particle.  The  equation  (u)  is  that  of  a 
conic  section  when  e  and  fi  are  constant ;  that  is  to  say,  pairs  of  values 
of  u  and  0  which  satisfy  the  equation  are  all  coordinates  of  points  in  the 
same  conic  section.  And  even  if  e  and  fi  should  be  functions  of  0,  it  is 
still  true  that  every  point  of  the  curve  is  a  point  of  a  conic  section  deter- 
mined by  (u),  though  two  different  points  are  not  on  the  same  conic 
section :  thus,  if  e:=:0  and  ^=0%  the  equation  tt=l  +^  cos  (0—^)  is  not 
that  of  a  conic  section ;  but  if  0=a  and  usnb  satisfy  it,  the  point  (a,  6)  is 
one  of  the  points  of  the  conic  section  whose  equation  isv=l  +  acos 
(0— aO-  We  may  then  say  that  the  path  of  the  particle  is  such  as 
would  be  traced  out  by  a  point  moving  on  a  conic  section,  which  conic 
section  itself  changes  its  dimension?,  varying  its  eccentricity  and  the 
place  of  its  vertex  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  functions  which  e  and 
fi  are  of  9,  and  its  semiaxis  major  in  the  manner  indicated  by  a  (1  — e*) 
=A«:/i. 

It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  planets  and  satellites  can  be  said  to  move 
in  ellipses  about  their  primaries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ellipse  must  be  con- 
sidered as  continually  varying  its  form  and  position.  At  any  one 
moment  it  is  called  the  instantaneotu  ellipse. 

The  advantage  of  this  supposition  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  a  com- 
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parison  with  a  more  simple  case.     When  a  point  moves  in  a  curve,  ^ 
talk  of  the 'different  directions  of  its  motion,  as  if  it  could  at  each  moa^^ 
be  said  to  be  moving  in  a  straight  line.     The  straight  line  chosen  is  in 
tangent  of  the  curve,  in  which,  however,  the  point  can  never  be  said  «» 
move,  imless  this  tangent  move  also,  and  vary  its  point  of  contact  wi± 
the  curve.    Any  other  line  passing  through  the  particle  might  be  cbaee'^ 
and  the  particle  might  be  said  to  move  on  that  line,  if  the  line  itself  be 
also  supposed  to  change  its  position.     The  geometrical    advantage  d 
choosing  the  tangent  in  preference  to  any  other  line     ia   abown  u 
page  136 :  the  mechanical  advantage  lies  in  this,  that  the  tangent  at 
any  point  is  the  line  in  which  the  particle  would  continue  to  move,  :t 
all  the  forces  were  instantaneously  withdrawn  when  the  particle  re-icbrs 
that  point.     This  amounts  to  considering  the  tangent  as   the  line  oi 
undisturbed  motion,  and  all  the  forces  as  disturbing  forces  :*  and  the 
tangent  might  be  called  the  instantaneous  straight  line. 

In   the  preceding  problem  we  have  a  similar  geometrical  and  me- 
chanical  advantage  which  arises  from  the  introduction  of  the  instan- 
taneous ellipse.     Since  first  diff.  co.  are  the  same  in  both  the  e2iff»^ 
and  the  curve,  the  former  is  always  a  tangent  to  the  latter,  and  sine: 
velocities  depend  only  on  first  diff.  co.,  the  actual  velocity  possessed  by  tbe 
particle  at  any  one  pohit  of  its  path  is  exactly  that  which  it  would  have  if  i* 
had  come  to  that  point  in  revolving  round  the  instantaneous  ellipse.     K 
at  the  point  we  speak  of,  the  disturbing  forces  were  instantly  removeiU 
the  particle  would  continue  its  course,  not  in  the  disturbed  orbit,  but  ia 
the  instantaneous  ellipse,  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was  at  the   momeo: 
when  the  disturbing  forces  were  removed.    The  mathematical  advant^e^ 
of  this  use  of  the  instantaneous  ellipse  are  increased  by  the  circumstaiioe 
of  the  disturbing  forces  being  always  small,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  the  elements  of  the  instantaneous  ellipse  vary  very  slowly,  so  that 
the  supposition  of  the  orbits  of  planets  and  satellites  being  absolute 
ellipses  is  not  far  from  the  tiutli. 

To  take  a  particular  case  of  the  example  last  discussed,  let  the  dis- 
turbing force  vary  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance, and  let  the  v^hoU 
force  be  —  (^u'-f^u*).     We  have  then 

II       ku       k 
j^=-=-^{l+eC08(e-)8)}=f{l+ec08(fl-i8)}; 

k :  A'  being  called  /.  Let  it  also  be  supposed  that  /  is  less  than  unity. 
The  path  of  the  particle,  on  these  suppositions,  can  easily  be  determined 
by  direct  iut^ration;  for  which  purpose  I  have  chosen  it  as  an 
exercise  in  the  method  of  the  variation  of  elements.  Let  0 — /S=^ ;  we 
have  then 

•  lA't  Y  and  X  be  the  accelerations  in  the  directions  of  y  and  x,  to  that  y^X« 
y"^Y.  The  integjali  of  the  undisturUid  euu;uion§  jr'^sO,  y"=U  ai«  jrr-ar-|4, 
y^A/  +  B,  from  which  /  l>einz  eliminated^  we  nave  the  equation  uf  a  ttraij^ht  lur. 
Treat  this  hy  the  general  method  in  page  524,  and  we  find  for  tlte  dilT.  cqiu  of  the 
disturbed  motion, 

fl'/+^=0,     A'/+B'=0,    o'rrX,     A'=Y; 

X  and  Y  being  earh  a  given  function  of  a/+A  and  A/-f  B.     If  thero  four  eqtiatioof 
can  be  iutei^ratiMl,  we  Bud  how  a,  A,  6,  and  B,  the  tlemmtt  of  the  straight  line  vt 
undiiturbeu   motion,  must  vary,  in  order  that  ar— a/.f6,  y^AZ+B  may  be  the  . 
equations  of  the  line  of  disturbed  motion,  or  of  the  line  to  what  the  atraight  lioe  of 
undisturbed  motion  is  always  tangent. 
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^=  — Z sin  ^  (1  +c cos  0),     e  (  1—^?  j=^  cos  0  (1 +c  cos 0). 

dimiuate  (fd,  which  gives 

dt      ~ZgBin0(l-feco8  0)  .       ,,,  ,  ^v   .  . 

"Xa^ ; ~r7T\ 7;:»  ored6?=/(l+eco8  0)(i.eco8  0; 

d0         C— fCOS0(l  +  CCOS0) 

-whence  «*=s/  ( 1  +  <?  cos  0)* + L.     Let  e  cos  0 = r,  whence 
or  J=-V{/(l+0*-s'+L}.      rffl=  ^'^ 


6  V(l-0+C=coB-  -^^^igi._  (page  28,). 

For  ^{4^+4(L+0  0— 0}»  w^ich,  L  heing  arbitrary,  is  merely 
an  arbitrary  constant,  write  2M  (1— 0>  ^hich  gives 

;r=  |-^^+Mco8{0VO-O  +  C}. 

In  M  or  (/x:  A*)(l  +  r)  write  the  value  jiist  obtained  for  z^  and  for  / 
put  bock  its  value  k :  A',  which  gives 

for  the  equation  of  the  particle's  path.  This  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
common  methods  from  the  substitution  of  Aru'  for  n  in  (II),  page  528, 
and  integration.* 

When  u  has  been  found  in  terms  of  0^  the  time  of  describins  any 
angle  is  found  by  integrating  dt^zdd  :hu\  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
in  the  preceding  example  we  might  express  the  infinitely  small  variations 
of  the  elements  in  terms  of  dt^  by  substitution.     Thus 

^= nsin(0-/5),     e-£=z—ncofiie-^),     di 

is  a  system  of  three  equations,  the  integration  of  which  will  give  6,  e,  /3, 
and  thence  t/,  in  terms  of  L 

From  page  518  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  give  notions  preliminary 
to  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  Lagrange  for  the  variation  of 
elements,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  taking  up  the  subject  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  equations  (6)  in  page  520? 

To  avoid  indices  let  £,  Y^,  0,  &c.  be  the  independent  coordinates, 

**  ThU  is  the  problem  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  PrineipUt,  The  result  is  that 
the  pttth  descrihed  is  that  obtained  by  roakiog  the  particle  revoWe  in  a  g^?en  ellipse 
while  that  ellipse  revolves  about  the  focus  with  au  angular  velocity  which  alwavs 
bears  a  given  ratio  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  particle  in  the  ellipse.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Principia,  that  the  ellipse  of  the  nmth 
section  u  not  the  instantaneous  ellipse  of  the  orbit. 

2M 
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instead  of  £|,  (t*  &c.,  and  let  T+  U=Z.  Remember  that  T  is  a  ibncis 
both  of  coordinates  and  their  diff.  co.,  while  U  is  a  function  of  c^x- 
dinates  only.  Hence  Z  and  T  have  the  same  diff.  co.  with  nKpec. « 
?>  V^»  &c->  whence  the  equations  (6)  become 

d    dZ     dZ    ^      d    dZ       dZ    ^  ^ 

When  we  integrate  these  equations,  we  express  (,  Y^,  &c.  cacb  z 
terms  of  t  and  a  number  of  arbitrary  constants  (elements,  as  they  &'c 
frequently  called)  a,  6,  c,  &c.  twice  as  many  in  number  as  there  «7' 
equations.  Now  Z  and  its  diff.  co.  are  all  knotcn  functions  of  £,  3*,  ^< . 
and  only  unknown  in  the  same  sense  as,  and  so  long  as,  £,  ^^  &c.  arc  ui.- 
known  in  terms  of  t.  If,  after  the  integration,  we  substitute  ibr£,£. 
&c.,  their  (now)  known  values,  then  dZ :  d£,  &c.  and  dZ :  d£,  &' 
become  known,  the  first  can  be  explicitly  differentiated  with  respect  t^> 
ty  and  the  preceding  equations  then  become  identically  true^  aLd  .r.- 
dependently  of  the  values  of  the  elements  a,  6,  &c.  If,  then,  the>c 
elements  be  changed  intoa+^f  64-A69  &c.,  the  equations  still  rem&i^ 
true,  and  if  we  denote  by  A£,  A^*  A  (c/Z :  <2{'),  &c.  the  changes  w\lcz 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  variations  of  these  elements,  we  hare 

d  r ,dZ\        dZ     ^      d  f ,dZ\     ^dZ     ^    ^ 
di  \     dl'J         di       '    dt\    dil^y        d^       ' 

If  other  variations  be  made,  by  which  a,  6,  ftc  are  changed  into 
a+2a,  h-\-lb^  &c.,  equations  of  the  same  form  may  be  made  by  chan^'Hf 
A  into  I,  Multiply  the  ^-equations  by  A£,  A^^,  &c.,  and  the  A-equii- 
tions  by  S£,  '^Y',  &c.,  subtract  the  second  results  firom  the  first,  and 
add  all  the  results  t<^ether,  which  gives 

V.  f ..   d  f^dZ\     ^^  d  ( ^  dZ\     ^^  .dZ  .  .,  ^dZ\     ^ 
^{'^'Ti{'d^'y'^d^V'di'r^^ 

2  referring  to  aggregation  of  the  same  functions  of  different  coordinates. 
Now 

^d/dZ\       dr,^^dZ\        di   ^dZ    ^ 

dt  \    dSj      dt  V  f/i  /         dt       d^' 

Form  similar  results  by  interchanging  A  and  5,  and  substitute,  which 
gives 

-.{«.!f+^'8f)+l{«..f+3rAf)=.:: 

which,  for  a  moment,  we  call  Si^St+S,.  If  i^,  &c.,  ^  &c.  le 
infinitely  small  variations,  each  of  the  terms  is  of  the  second  order ;  but 
it  may  be  shown  that  in  — Ss+Sg  all  the  terms  of  the  second  order 
vanish,  leaving,  as  a  differential  equation,  Si=sO.  To  show  this, 
observe  that  (using  our  abbreviated  notation  for  partial  difierentiatiou) 
we  have,  Z(  and  Z^,  Z^  and  Z^,  &c.,  being  each  a  function  of  every  one 
of  the  sets  {,  ^r,  &c.,  {',  Y^',  &c., 
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2Z^=Z^,5i+Z^aV^rf&c.+Z^af'+Z^gV^'4-&c.    &c. 

az^=Zj^aj+z^^5f+&c.+z,*i^{'+z^^aY''+&c. 

5Z^=Z^S4+Z^^5V^  +  &c.+Z^{'+Z^af'+&c.    &c. 
Hence  S«  is  entirely  composed  of  terms  of  the  following  forms : 
Z„A55£,    Zj,(AVrg£4-A£aT(r),    Z^^CAj'^f +^^^0. 

in  fact,  Sg  is  made  by  putting  together  all  such  functions  of  single 
coordinates  as  are  shown  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  preceding  terms, 
and  all  such  functions  of  every  combination  of  two  coordinates  as  are 
shown  in  the  intermediate  terms.  But  in  no  one  of  these  terms  would 
any  change  be  made  by  using  ^  for  A,  and  A  for  3 ;  now  S«  is  converted 
into  Sg  by  this  change;  whence  Si=S8;  or  Si=0.  But  S,  is  a  diff.  co, 
M^ith  respect  to  ^ ;  the  quantity  differentiated  is  therefore  independent  of 
tj  or 

2  f  AfS  ^""^f^  wt'  )  ^^  independent  of  L    (A,  h). 

This  conclusion  is  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  verify  in  a 
particular  case.  Let  there  be  a  particle  moving  in  a  given  plane,  acted 
on  by  pressures  in  the  directions  of  x  and  y,  the  accelerations  of  which 
are  y  and  x.     We  have  then 

dU^ydx+xdy,    V-xy,    T=i  (j/'+y*),    Z=T+U, 

57=''*     ^,=2^.  and  y'=y,  y"=^ 

are  the  equations  of  motion,  (a  result  we  might  have  looked  for)  which 
give  x''=dF,  l^"=^y,  or  (page  211) 

j?=As'+B5-'  +  Ccos/  +  E8in« 

ysr  A«'+Br-'— C  cos  <-E  sin  t 
Aj:=AA.6'+AB.g-'+AC.co8/+AE.8ih<;    ^x=:l\,^-\-&c. 
ajr'rsaA.fi*— aB.r-"— ac.sin<+  ^E.cosi;  Aj?'=AA.fi'+&c. 

And  we  want  Aj?  8  r-7  —  5x  A  7-,  or  At8j?'—8j?  At'  ;  form  this  by  actual 

dx  dr  ' 

multiplication  from  the  preceding,  and  we  shall  get 

Aj:  Bjt'— 8*  Ai'=:2  (5A  AB-AA  SB)  + (AC  aE— ac  AE) 

+  (aA  AC— AA  aC)(cos<-fsin  06'+(AAaE-aAAE)(cos(-sinO  €, 
+  (ABaE  -  aB  AE)  (cos  <+sin  Or-'+(ABaC  -  aB AC)  (cos  t  -  sin  0  b'\. 

Now  observe  that  to  change  x  into  y  we  have  only  to  alter  the  signs  of 
(•  and  E,  which  will  change  those  of  AC,  &c.  If  this  be  done,  and  the 
result  added  to  the  preceding,  we  find  that  all  the  portion  depending  on 
/  disappears,  and  part  of  the  independent  portion,  giving 

Ax  ay  -  ajT  Ax  +  Ay  ay' -  ay  Ay'=  4  (a  A  AB  -  AA  aB)  ; 

a  result  independent  of  ty  which  verifies  the  theorem. 

2M2 
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ti'X  ia  the  v.-rdi  L.i^ETL^  c<ed;  f.r  (A,!)  (j^fc  331)  ccv  becixco  a 
f\Mi^j:^jiA  of  trjc  t:^:.^ :  l»ut  tLis  is  ccIt  vhrx-ii  tic  eieateikts  whicn  :l 
€a(^LU«itf,  vl^ch  v«Te  iLe  aibisvy  c: r><inTf  o:  the  vndisaiited  bocl; 
fti/1  (A,  c)  n  i^'.-m  to  be  s^i  to  be  osC  m  fuact^.^  of  the  tzmc^  ^cep: 
tbrouzh  tjjciie  ekicenis.  Moreover,  «s  prerioc&lT  cxpluDed,  the  number 
of  tlts^tuu  br  proper  de:enz::i.£U.xi  of  vh::^:i  vc  make  the  undisturbei 
foTUiUJC  rtprefteot  the  disturbed  m^on  beu^  doobie  of  tike  nvmbcr  oc* 
equations  to  be  fea^i^ned,  leaves  it  m  our  powa  to  make  it  m  condition  cf 
tbif  detennination  that  Zl,  If,  &jc.  hhdH  all  vanidh,  the  cfied  of  which 

upon  (Ay  c)  being  obeerred,  «e  iiow  see  that  £  (  A;  c  -p  )  is  iiidepezMie:>: 

of  tlje  time,  except  through  the  elements. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  first  of  equations  (O),  or  d.Z^^Zf.dl 
s:ii(.dt^  it  is  plain  that  d.Z^  must  cuusisl  of  two  poits:  first,  that 
which  antes  from  making  t  vary  where  it  enters  expUcitlj  ;  secoodlj, 
that  arising  from  making  the  elements  (formerly  arbitiajy  constants) 
vary  so  as  to  make  the  whole  satisfy  the  disturbed  equation.  But  the 
first  is  the  d.Z^of  the  undisturbed  question,  and,  therefore,  page  550, 
equations  (6)',  is  equal  to  Z^ .  c// :  the  second  must,  from  the  h3rxMCbe$is 
above  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  c,  be  denoted  by  cZ^.     Hence  the  pre* 

*  Th«  principle  of  D*AIenibert  is  pt-rhaps  rather  of  a  metaphysical  tkaa  a 
iiivchanical  character;  by  which  I  roeao  that  its  e\id«rDce  depends  rather  oo  our 
general  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  than  on  any  rouception  particularly  derived  ttsm 
tne  I'SUM  which  we  call  force,  or  its  effect,  velocity,  or  the  countciactioa  of  efiecti 
called  equilitirium.  Atauming  that  a  cause  roust  pioduce  its  effect  unlets  hindered 
by  I  he  effect  of  some  different  cause,  it  follows  that  if  a  set  of  causes  A  produce  odIj 
the  effect  of  another  set  of  cau»es  B,  A  and  B  can  only  differ  in  that  A  coataisi 
besides  B,  a  set  of  causes  the  effects  of  which  neutralisa  each  other :  these  \m9^ 
ft movedi  all  that  is  left  of  A  is  B. 
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feeding  equation  becomes  ^Z|f=0;.cf/,  or,   in  common  notation,  and 
extending  the  same  reasoning,  we  have 

^whence  IM.dt  is  a  function  which  is  independent  of  t,  except  as  t 
enters  through  the  now  variable  elements.     Or  rather,  if  in  the  expres- 
sion Z  (A(  S  Z|f — ^i  A  Z|f),  which  is  certainly  independent  of  U  we  intro- 
duce the  conditions  ^(=0,  ^Y^rrO,  &Cm  we  then  find  an  equivalent  to 
^Qdij  which  is,  therefore,   independent  of  L    But  we  are*  not  to 
suppose  that  if  we  were  merely  to  find  ii  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
and  thence  AO  d/,  that  we  should  produce  this  function  in  the  form  in 
-which  it  is  independent  of  t.     The  theorem  may  be  thus  stated :  the 
expression  All  dt — 2 .  H  AZ^/  may  be  made  independent  of  t  directly,  by 
substitution  in  AO  of  the  values  of  il^,  &c.,  furnished  by  the  equations  of 
motion,  (this  is  the  reversal  of  the  last  process,)  and  this  form,  which  is 
independent  of  /,  is  in  value  an  equivalent  to  All  dt,  if  the  equations 
^{=0,  ^Yr=0,  &c.  be  also  satisfied  by  the  variations  of  the  elements. 

Let  a,  fii  '&c.  be  the  values  of  0,  f,  &c.  when  <=0,and  X, /z,  &c. 
those  of  Zft,  Z^,  &c.,  in  the  undisturbed  question.  These  quantities, 
twice  as  many  in  number  as  the  coordinates,  may  be  taken  as  the  con- 
stants of  integration ;  since  whatever  constants  integration  may  intro- 
duce, they  may  be  determined  in  terms  of  a,  &c.  and  X,  &c.  But  since 
2  (Af  5Z|f— ^£  AZ|f)  is  independent  of  tj  it  might,  in  the  undisturbed 
question,  be  determined  by  making  /=0,  since  the  value  which  it  then 
has,  it  must  retain.  But  its  initial  value  is  2  (Aa.dX — ^a  AX),  whence, 
remembering  that  the  value  of  the  preceding  is  also  AO.cf^,  and, 
substituting  for  f,  Y^,  &c.  in  Q>  their  values  in  terms  of  t,  a,  X,  &c.,  wp 
have 

/do  dCh  do  \ 

ci/f  —  Aa+—  A)8  +  &c.+  -^  ^^+  &c.  J=Aa8X-SaAX+A)8a^-&C., 

in  which  Ace,  A/3,  &c.  are  altogether  indeterminate.     Hence,  then, 

^,     da  „     ^  dQ  ^^     ^       f/O  _      ^^        da  ^^   ^      ^^^ 

^\z=—dty    aar=— —  d/,    lii=i-^dt,    ai3=---d/,  &c.  (8), 
da  «X  up  dfi 

# 

*  For  example,  (A/+B)o^(a/4- 6)  A  is  independent  ef  /,  unless  as  contained  in 
A)ay&c.  But  should  it  happen  that  at-\-b=0,  we  do  not  become  immediately 
cognisant  of  this  theorem  by  lookinj^  at  (Ar  +  B)a,  though  we  may  deduce  it  either 
by  using  the  term  (<f/-f6)  A,  or  by  eliminating  /  from  (A/-|-B)a  by  means  of 
at-\'b=»0.  The  student  who  examines  the  Mecamque  Analytique,  pp.  333 — 337,  will 
see  that  I^agrange,  when  he  has  provt'd  the  equation 

adds  "  On  voit  que  le  tecond  membre  de  T^quation  pr^c^dente  est  la  mfime  fonction 
que  nous  avous  tu  devoir  @tre  ind6pendente  du  tems  t,'*  But  he  does  not  venture  to 
add  that  therefore  theyfr«/  side  is  independent  of  i,  and  he  cautiousl^jr  abstains  from 
any  use  of  that  first  side,  escept  by  means  of  the  second.  The  fact  is,  that  though 
it  is  possible  to  write  O  in  such  a  form  that  ^Qdt  shall  be  independent  of /,  yet, 
aAer  the  present  step,  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  or  refer  to  that  form : 
and  it  is  in  fact  never  used  in  practice.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  ^articularisa* 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  3  being  made  a  little  too  early  m  the  process,  which  is  avoided 
in  the  second  proof  of  the  resulting  equations  presently  given  (page  535). 
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and  80  on.  And  since  ^X  is  supposed  to  arise  frcm  a  change  of  i  rs 
t+dty  as  soon  as  we  pass  to  the  disturbed  question  and  auppoceci, 
&c.  functions*  of  /,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  it  further  frosi  ix. 
a  differential  relative  to  the  time.  We  have  thus  a  number  of  siini}:i- 
neous  differential  equations  sufficient,  if  they  can  be  integrated,  to  deto- 
mine  a,  X,  &c.  in  terms  of  t  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  t  8ho>iild  airjs 
directly  in  these  equations;  for  since  /^.dt  may  be  exhibited  in  t 
form  which  does  not  contain  U  and  this  absolutely  independently  of  ti^ 
values  of  -Aa,  &c.,  the  same  thing  is  true  if  all  but  Aa  Tmniah,  ii 
which  case  A(l  dt  is  (dCl :  da)  Aa  dt^  so  that  {dH :  da)  dt  will  ikiC 
contain  /,  if  derived  from  the  proper  form  of  O. 

The  equations  (6)  are  only  particular  cases  of  a  more  geaeral  foim, 
from  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  derive  them.  In  the  general  equa- 
tion 

2  (A5 17^  -  Zl  AZj,)=2:  (Aa  l\--la  AX), 

which  merely  expresses  that  the  first  side,  not  containing  t  directly,  his 
always  its  initial  form,  substitute  for  A£,  &c.,  AZ^,  &c.  their  devdopel 
values,  the  elements,  by  variation  of  which  the  variation  A  arises,  bcin^ 
a,  X,  &c.     We  have  then  for  the  first  side 

equate  this  to  the  second  side,  then  since  the  equation  must  be  tnie  far 
all  values  of  Aa,  &c.,  we  have  a  set  of  equations  of  the  form 

l\=§-  az,+  ^  8Z^+  &c.-^^ II-  ^S^-  Ac. 
da  da  da  da 

Without  making  any  particular  supposition  as  to  the  derivation  of  r, 
repeat  the  process  by  substituting  for  hZf,  &c.,  their  developed  forms 
in  terms  of  ^a,  ^X,  &c.,  which  must  make  the  preceding  equaticm 
identical.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  p  and  q  represent  any  two 
whatever  of  the  set  «,  /3,  X,  fx,  &c.,  we  find 

\dp'  dq       dq'  dp  J 

to  be  either  +1,  —  1,  or  0 ;+ 1,  if  p  and  7  be  «  and  X,  or  /3  and  ^i, 
&c. ;  — 1  if  p  and  9  be  X  and  a,  or  p  and  /3,  &c. ;  0,  in  every  other 
case. 

But  if  in  the  preceding  equations  we  take  3  to  arise  from  the  simple 
change  in  <,  and  make  ^ar,  &c.  so  that  ^£=0,  ^yr=0,  &c.,  we  then  find  u 

*  In  the  undisturbed  question  «,  x,  &e.  are  fbaod  by  milking  l«0.  Bat  the 
student  must  not  therefore  ima^ne  that  /=sO  in  them  when  they  become  functioas 
of/.  In  fact  the  question  relative  to  them  is  this :  the  values  of  «,  ftc  are  cvrtais 
functions  of  the  elements  of  the  undisturbed  orbits;  according  to  what  law  doihcss 
functioas  change  when  the  undi8turl«d  orbit  varies  its  dimentions  per|ietualty,  ia 
such  manner  that  a  body  moving  in  the  disturbed  orbit  mav  also  be  always  in  soni 
point  of  the  undisturbed  orbit  P  And  «.  x,  &c.  are  (hose  functions  of  the  elestoti 
which  It  ^t*  fte.  are  when  /r=0,  altered  subsequently  to  this  supposition  by  making 
the  elements  take  their  proper  forms  in  terms  of  f. 
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before,    from    consideriug    the    fundamental    equations,    that    2Z|»:= 
(^dCl :  d^  di^  &c.,  whence 

and  thus  we  verify  the  equations  (8). 

Next,  let  the  arbitrary  constants  be,  uot  a>  \  &c.,  but  certain  functions 
of  any  or  all  of  them,  namely,  a,  6,  c,  &c.     We  have  then 

da  ^da  da  ^  ^  i  jt    ^\f^^  ^^      ^^  ^^\, 

2  referring  to  the  change  of  a  and  X,  into  /3  and  /z,  y  and  v.  &c.  succes- 
sively.    But  this  is 

\rfXVrf«   da'^dh    da  J      da\da    dx'^db    d\'^    ^' ))' 

by  development  of  which,  and  application  of  the  same  process  to  b,  c, 
&c.,  we  get  the  following  result.  Let  p  and  q  be  any  two  whatsoever  of 
the  set  a,  6,  o,  &c.,  and  let 

(p,q)-^  ^  ^^  ^  4.ffP  ^  _ff?  ^+&c.; 
d\  da      da  d\      dfi  dfi      dfi  dfi 

.«       dp     ,      ^  dCl     ,     ,  ^  d£l     ,      ^  dCl     . 
thenw,U       -il=:0'.o)_+(p.6)_+(p,c)-  +  &c.j 

ill  which  for  p  we  may  write  either  a,  or  6,  or  c,  &c. :  it  being  remem- 
bered, however,  that  dCl :  dp  does  not  appear  in  dp :  dt,  since  (p,  jp)  =0 ; 
and  also  that  (p,  9)= — (7,  p). 

This  is  the  generalization  of  the  problem  of  which  a  particular  case 
occurs  in  page  52B,  and  we  thus  see  that  if  the  undisturbed  question  be 
solved,  and  the  values  of  £,  &c.  in  terms  of  t  and  constants  be  substi- 
tuted in  Q,  we  can  immediately  form  the  differential  equations  by  which 
these  constants  must  depend  on  ^  in  order  to  make  the  undisturbed 
formula  represent  the  solution  of  the  disturbed  question.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  all  dynamical  problems, 
and  the  results,  though  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  is  most  practically 
useful  when  Ch  is  always  small  in  value,  are  yet  true  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  CI,  To  proceed  further  would  require  that  we  should  propose 
a  specific  problem,  and  enter  into  its  details,  which  it  is  not  either  within 
the  scope  or  limits  of  this  work  to  do.  I  have  placed  the  student  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion :  and  each  of  these,  as  he  is  probably  aware,  is  matter  for  a 
treatise,  not  for  a  portion  of  a  chapter.  I  shall  conclude  the  present 
chapter  by  treating  some  remarkable  points  connected  with  disturbing 
functions  as  they  actually  occur. 

The  gravitation  of  one  particle  of  matter  towards  another  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them  :  that  is,  if  tn  and  nii  be  the 
masses  or  quantities  of  matter  in  two  particles  whose  distance  is  r,  the 
particle  m  exerts  on  mi  an  attractive  force  which  would,  were  it  allowed 
to  act  uniformly  for  one  second,  create  the  velocity  cmr^,  c  being,  as  in 
page  476,  a  constant  depending  on  the  units  employed.     It  is  usually  said 
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that  this  force  is  fnr''\  but  that  is  only  on  the  suppositioo  that  if  r  wtn 
=:1,  the  velocity  created  in  one  second  would  be  m,  which  requires  that 
such  a  unit  of  mass  should  be  taken  that  the  number  of  linear  onki  ia 
the  rate  of  velocity  created  by  the  action  of  m  continued  unifonnlj  for 
one  unit  of  time  such  as  it  is  at  the  distance  of  a  unir,  should  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  m.  In  physical  problems*  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  ratios  of  different  masses  of  the  amie 
kind,  and  this  renders  it  absolutely  indifferent  what  units  are  naed, 
and  makes  it  even  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  assigned.  Bat  the 
student  cannot  safely  proceed  without  a  precise  notion  as  to  the  method 
of  actually  determining  the  force  of  attraction  in  any  particular  case  if 
required ;  and  this  is  done  as  follows.  Suppose  f=:cmr'^*  to  be  the 
formula,  as  above  described.  Let  the  unit  of  lengUi  be  a  foot,  that  of 
time  a  second,  that  of  mass  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be  left  indetermiiMte. 
Suppose  the  earth  a  sphere  of  the  mass  E,  and  of  a  radius  of  A  feet :  we 
know  that  the  action  of  this  sphere  creates  in  one  second  on  a  mass  at  its 
surface  a  velocity  of  32*1908  feet.  But  a  sphere  acts  on  a  particle  at 
its  surface  precisely  'as  it  would  do  if  all  the  mass  were  removed  to  thr 
centre,  and  there  collected  into  one  particle ;  which  in  this  case  would 
amount  to  a  particle  of  the  mass  £  acting  at  the  distance  A.  Hence 
32*  1908=:  c£A~',  from  which  c  may  be  obtained,  and  this  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  preceding,  gives 

/=S2-190854*5 

in  which  the  existence  of  the  ratios  m :  E  and  A :  r  renders  it  indifferent 
what  units  of  mass  are  employed,  or  of  distance,  provided  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  velocity  which  the  result  expresses  is  measured  in  feet  per 
second. 

If  we  adapt  the  units  so  that /=mi^,  and  if  the  coordinates  of  the 
particle  acted  on  be  (x,  y,  2),  and  if  the  force  tend  towards  a  point  at  the 
distance  r,  whose  coordinates  are  (a,  6,  c),  wc  have  r'=(x — a)'+(3f — by 
+  (z  —  c)*,  and  the  resolved  accelerations  in  the  directions  of  x,  y,  and  z 

are 

m   a— J?     m   h—y     m   c  — z  a— x    „ 
, ^,    --  ;   or  m  — -r-.  &c. ; 

the  condition  under  which  all  forces  are  represented  being  that  they 
shall  be  called  positive*  when  their  effect  is  to  increase  the  coordinates  of 
their  directions,  and  the  contrary.     But 

d  1 


dx  V{(jf-«)'+(y— 6)«+(«-c)«f 

X — a  a — X    _ 

=         ,  &c. ; 


whence  it  appears  that  the  above  forces  in  the  directions  of  or,  y ,  and  : 
are  the  diff.  co.  of  mr"^  with  respect  to  x,  y,  and  z«  If  there  be 
another  particle  m,  placed  at  the  point  (oi,  6„  Ct),  and  if  r|=^((x--aj* 
+  &C.),  in  a  similar  manner  the  acceleration  of  fR|  on  a  particle  at 

•  In  page  477, «— a,  Ac.  ars  inadvertently  written  for  «— x,  &c 
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C«r,  y^  z)  has  for  iU  components  the  diff.  co.  of  m^r'^^  with  respect  to 
•^v  ^9  ^'  Hence,  if  a  number  of  particles  so  act,  the  whole  accelerations 
on  a  porticle  placed  at  (x,y,  z)  are  the  diff.  co.  of  2  {m'T'^), 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  continuous  mass  acts  upon  a  particle  at  Cr,^,  2). 
At  the  point  {a^h^c)  let  pdadbdc  be  the  element  of  the  mass,  as  in 
page  493,  and  let  this  be  called  ^t.     If,  then,  we  compute 

dm 


or 


r  r  r p  da  db  dc 

J  J  J  V{(-»-«)'+(y-6)'+ (=-<•)*}■ 


throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  attracting  mass,  the  whole  attraction 
of  the  mass  upon  the  particle  at  (x,y,  r)  in  the  direction  of  x  is 
(dV  :  dx) ;  and  similarly  for  y  and  z. 

In  the  function  r*  or  (j: — a)'+&c.  preceding  we  have 

dr  ^x— a  rf.r"*__      1    ^^  _     * — ^   « 

di  -"T"'  *''•'     "ST""";^  H"      7^'  *''•' 

(i".r~*  1      ^  or— ff   dr  1    .  ^  (jr— a)«    . 

-j-^= — r+3  — ir •  3-=— 15-+3       _.     y  &c., 

if.r-»   ^  d«.r-»  ^(Tr-*         3  ^^  (j?-a)'4-(y-6y+(g-c)«    ^ 

'  This  simple  result  may  be  easily  proved  to  be  true  of  each  of  the 
terms  of  iwr"*,  how  many  soever ;  it  is,  therefore,  true  of  the  integra:l 
V  above  noticed,  or  we  have 

dMT      rf|V      d'V 
da^      dy^'^  dz"        ' 

a  result  which  we  are  now  to  express  when  the  variables  are  r,  9,  and  «rr, 
r  being  now  the  distance  of  (j7,^>  2)  from  the  origin,  0  being  the  angle 
which  r  makes  with  jr,  and  xss  being  the  angle  made  by  the  projex;tion  of 
r  on  the  plane  of  yz  with  y;  so  that  T=rcos9,  y=:rsin  dcoscr, 
2=:r8in0.sinciT. 
Using  the  abbreviated  notation,  we  have 

and  similar  formulae  for  V^  and  Vn ;  the  second  side  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  each  of  r,  0,  and  cr  expressed  as  a  function  of  x^  y, 
and  z ;  thus 

z 

y 


r=:V(^+y«+.«),     cosO^r^^^^^,^^,^,     tan€,=-. 


Now  let  it  be  observed  that  z  becomes  y  if  |t7  become  cr-f  j^t,  and 
that  z  becomes  x  if  tsr  become  \ir  and  0  become  B'\'\fl  at  the  same 
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time.     Hence,  by  deteHnining  r„  r^)  &c.,  we  can  easily  deduce*  r^  r^ 
r„  &c. 

dr       2       .    ^  .  d^      '   ^  ^ 

-r- = — =8in&sincr,     -7-=:BmOcossT,     -;-=C086 

dz       r  dy  dx 

.    ^dd  X    dr         XX        do         xz  cob 0 sinisr 

— 8in0  -T-=  — 


whence 


dz'^  r*  dz  r"'  dz  r'sine" 
do  cos0co8t7  do  sinO 
dy  r         *       dx  r 


dxs         .      1       C08GT         dta         vrnvs        dts 
dz  y     rsind        dy         ramd        dx 

d^r      .    ^  dfsr  ,        ^  .        d6      cob'ist      co«"(98in*tsT 

=8in0CO8CI-T f-C08  0  SiniST  — -  =: 1 

dz'^  dz  dz  r  r 

d^r ^  sin*  ci      C08*  0  cos*  cr         d*r  _^8in'  0 
dy^  r  r  '       cti*         r 

d*0^     co8  0  8int«T  dr      cosOcobct  dw      BinOsintsr  dO 
dz*  ri  dz  r  dz  r  dz 

m 

_^     2^co8  0  8in08m*cT      cobOcos'ci 
*"  ^  "^    r*8in6 

d^O         2  COS  6  sin  0  cos*  cr      cos  9  sin"  cr 
dy*"  r«  "*"    r*8in0 

d^^     2  cos  0  sin  e? 

d*t!j cost?    dr      sin  tar    do       cosgt  d^ 

dz*"     7*  sin  0  di      r  sin  0  dz       r  sin*  0  dz 

cos  cj  sin  w      cos  w  sin  w      cos  ta  sin  w  cos*  0 

d"!!!         cos  BT  sin  w      COS  t!T  sin  CT      cos  tsT  sin  fsj  cos*  0 
d/^"^         ^^'         ■*"    r*8in*e     "*■         f*sin*e 

Hence,  2  referring  to  summation  of  results  of  rectangular  coordinates, 
(as  in  l.r,'=r,'^ry-{'r^)y  we  obtain 

r"  r*  sm*  d 

2r,e,=0;  2e.isT,=:0;  2w,r,=:0; 

2      _  cos^ 

ir.,=:  — ;   2e„=r-5-r—  ;    it!T„r=0. 
r  r'  sm  0 

*  Thou^^h  this  it  what  is   here  done,  it  ii  desirable  th>it  the  student  should 
deduce  all  these  differential  coefficients  independently  of  each  other. 
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Substitute  theae  in  2V„s=V,,  ZrJ+Vn  Z5l-f  &c.,  obtained  from  the 
values  of  V„,  &c.,  and  we  have,  since  2V„=0, 

Multiply  by  r',  and  the  first  and  fourth  terms  together   then   make 
rd^  (rV)  :  dr*  j  also  let  cos0=/i,  which  gives 

Substitate,  and  the  second  and  fifth  terms  (after  multiplication  by 
*•)  are 

whence  the  final  equation  (in  the  form  employed  by  Laplace)  is 

If  the  attracting  surface  be  a  homogeneous  sphere,  or  spherical  shell 
of  any  thickness,  with  the  origin  for  its  centre,  it  is  obvious  a  prion 
that  the  attraction  is  altogether  independent  of  everything  but  r;  whence 
if  ^  be  the  whole  attraction,  (which  must  he  towards  the  centre,)  we 
have 

cfV  X 

— —  s=— ^r — ,  Ac,  or  dVsr— ^.rfr  ; 

dx  T 

whence  V  is  a  function  of  r  only ;  so  that  cAT :  dfx  and  d^ :  dxa  vanish, 
while  (TV  :  dr  is  the  whole  attraction.  Hence  the  preceding  equation 
gives 

-A-^=rO,  or  V=A  +  -.    —  =--; 

dr*  T     dr  r* 

that  is,  the  whole  attraction  of  such  a  sphere  or  shell  upon  any  external^ 
particle  is  directed  towards  the  centre,  and  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  Moreover,  B  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere ;  for  if  the  dis- 
tance r  he  very  great  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  sphere 
must  act  nearly  as  an  isolated  particle,  and  the  more  nearly  the  greater 
r  is.  But  B  heing  a  constant,  cannot  approximate  to  the  mass  of  the 
sphere  as  r  increases,  and  the  preceding  condition  cannot  be  true  unless 
B  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere  itself.  So  that  at  all  distances  the  attraction 
of  the  sphere  is  as  its  mass  directly  and  the  square  of  the  distance  r 
inversely :  or  the  sphere  acts  as  if  it  were  all  coUectedf  at  the  centre. 
The  equation  (V),  and  another  analogous  to  it,  are  employed  by 

*  If  the  particle  attracted  were  within  the  limits  of  the  aphere,  the  deuominator 
in  the  function^  which  integrated  giveg  V,  would  become  infinite  within  the  limits 
of  intef^ation,  and  could  not  be  relied  on.  And,  in  fact,  the  laws  of  attraction  are 
different  for  internal  and  external  particles. 

f  If  our  object  here  were  the  pa^icnlar  discussion  of  this  problem  we  should  give 
a  better  proof  of  this  for  the  beginner. 
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Laplace  in  the  deduction  of  the  properties  of  some  very  reznarkable 
functions,  which  it  is  usual  to  call  Laplace's  coefficienU.* 

Let  there  now  he  any  numher  of  particles,  attracted  by  and  attracting 
each  other,  but  otherwise  moving  freely.  J^et  one  of  them,  having  the 
mass  M,  be  the  one  to  which  all  the  others  are  referred,  (the  sunf  in  the 
case  of  a  planet,  the  primary  in  the  case  of  a  satellite,)  and  let  X,  Y,Z 
be  its  coordinates.  Let  the  other  particles  have  the  masses  m,  m.^  m^ 
&c. ;  let  their  situations  at  the  end  of  a  time  t  from  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  be  at  the  points  (T,y,  r),  (Jt^nVn^i)*  *c*»  ^hcn  the  origin  is 
(X,  Y,  Z)  :  that  is,  let  their  actual  coordinates  in  space  be  X+x,  Y+y, 
Z  +  2,  X  +  x^.  &c.  Let  their  distances  from  M  be  r,  r ,  r^^,  &c,  and  let 
^a,  b  represent  the  distance  between  the  particles  m.  and  fn».  It  is 
required  to  exhibit  the  diff.  equ.  by  which  x,  y,  z,  x^,  &c.  are  to  be 
determined. 

First,  as  to  the  motion  of  M,  it  is  obvious  that  the  accelerations  with 
which  it  tends  towards  the  several  particles  are  mr~\  fn^r^"*,  &c.,  which, 
decomposed  in  the  directions  of  x,  y,  and  z,  give 

cPX^    mx     dPY^    my     «^Z__^inz 

the  signs  of  the  second  side  being  marked  as  positive:  for  m,  lor 
instance,  can  only  draw  M  towards  the  origin  when  it  is  in  the  directioo 
of  X  nearer  to  the  plane  of  yz  than  M,  that  is,  when  X+x  is  less  than 
X,  or  when  x  is  negative.  This  will  make  mx :  r"  negative,  which  is 
according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  for  estimating  the  signs  of  the 
accelerations.  Again,  since  the  effect  of  M  upon  m  is  contrary  in 
direction  to  that  of  m  upon  M,  the  components  of  the  latter  aie 
—  MjTif*,  —  My:r*,  — Mzrr',  and,  similarly,  for  m,  Ac.  Also,  the 
attraction  of  m.  on  m^  in  the  direction  of  x  is  (as  before  explained) 

Consequently,  putting  together  all  the  accelerations  on  tfi^  in  the  direction 
of  J,  we  have 

—  -—   \ 1 — '- —  + +&c.> (m»), 

fw*  oJ*    t  ro,»         ri,»         rt,k  i 

which  contains  every  value  of  a  except  rt=6.  Suppose  now  we  form 
the  ftmction  X=  2  {m.  m*  (r,,  »)"*},  in  which  every  pair  of  masses  enters 
in  some  one  term  :  we  have  still 

Whole  acceleration  on  m*  in  direction  r= —  -j- ; 

*  The  English  reader  may  find  the  discussion  of  these  functions  iu  Murphy  on 
Electricity,  Cambridge,  1833,  and  in  0*Brien*s  Mathematical  Tracts,  Cambridge, 
1840. 

t  The  planets  are  spoken  of  and  treated  as  particles ;  being  spheres,  or  very  nearly 
so,  they  attract  each  other  very  nearly  as  if  they  had  their  masses  collected  at  their 
centres,  llie  small  irregularities  arising  from  their  non-spherical  forms  are  usually 
treated  subsequently  to  the  main  case  of  the  problem. 
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for  with  regard  to  terms  already  in  (nt^)  they  are  also  in  X :  and  the  terms 
which  are  not  in  {m^)  vanish  from  d\ :  dx^,  since  they  are  not  functions 
of  x^.  Thus  j?^,^  is  not  in  the  term  which  has  m^  m^^,  and  which  only 
coutains  x,  and  x ,.  But  since  all  the  particles  enter  in  the  same  way 
into  the  expression  X,  this  function  applies  equally  to  the  case  of  the 
action  of  any  one  particle  on  any  other :  and  reasoning  similar  to  the 
above  shows  it  to  apply  also  to  the  directions  of  y  and  z. 

Collecting  the  accelerations  on  the  particle  m  in  the  direction  of  x^ 
and  equating  them  to  their  effect,  we  have 

dt*  I*       m    dx  dv  f* 

(i'x         (M+m)j?     ^tnx  ,    1    dk 
vrhei.ce  -^= -; 2—  +-  ^; 

ffiX  9X1   X  TTt    X  TUX 

in  which  2  — =-  means     '   '  -4 — ^^-^'+&c.,  or  all  but  -^,  this  last  term 

having  heen  taken  into  the  preceding.     But  this  last  is  the  diff.  co.  with 
respect  to  x  of 


f      xx,+yy,+zzi\  ^ 


in  which  tw*  is  successively  made  m^,  w,^,  &c.  The  terms  containing  y 
and  ;;,  which  disappear  in  the  differentiation,  are  introduced  that  the 
same  function  may  apply  to  the  accelerations  in  the  directions  of  these 
coordinates.  It  will  be  remembered  that  r^  contains  only  x^,  y^,  and  ^r*. 
If,  then,  we  make 

\  rl  J     m 

a  function  which,  represented  at  length,  is  as  follows, 


m  \ 


mm. 


V{(*-')'+(y-y)'+(*-*)'} 

m.m.. 


+&c 


■)• 


V{  c* -^„)*+  (y -y„)*+  (- -  O'} 

the  differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  m  are  (M+m  being  /i) 

which  are  the  fundamental  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  planet.  These 
equations  may  be  approximately  solved  either  by  the  direct  application 
of  successive  substitution,  (afler  transformation  somewhat  resembling 
those  in  page  507,)  or  by  the  method  of  variation  of  elements,  described 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter.  But,  as  before  observed,  this 
solution  would  require  a  treatise  of  itself. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

ON  INTERPOLATION  AND  SUMMATION. 

The  present  chapter  is  intended  to  exhibit  some  developments  of  tbe 
general  methods  derived  from  differences,  which  are  useful  in  practice. 

By  interpolation  is  meant  the  insertion  of  intermediate  vahies  of  a 
function,  corresponding  to  intermediate  values  of  the  variable.  If  the 
function  itself  be  given,  any  value  may  he  calculated  without  reference 
to  other  values ;  and  the  question  of  finding  0x  for  a  given  value  of  x 
is  not  one  of  interpolation.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  all  we  know  of 
the  function  is  that  when  Jr:=:a,,  0x=:Ao,  when  x=at,  ^x=A|,  Ac. 
It  is  required  to  investigate,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done,  the  function 
itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  any  values  of  it. 

The  question  proposed  is  indeterminate;  that  is,  an  infinite  number 
of  functions  can  be  found,  which  satisfy  the  proposed  conditions.  For 
instance,  suppose  three  values  of  the  function  to  be  given,  A«,  A|,  Ac 
answering  to  three  given  values  of  x,  namely  (i«,  ai,  Ot- 

Let  \^y  fi^Ty  y^r,  &c  be  any  functions  which  vanish  when  x=£^  and 
do  not  become  infinite  when  x  is  ax  or  a, ;  also  let  XiX,  &c.  and  A«r, 
&c.  be  functions  similarly  related  to  x=a,  and  x^a^i  and  let  ^x  be 
any  function  of  x  which  vanishes  when  x=a„  and  also  when  x=a,  or 
a,.     Then 

satisfies  the  conditions,  and  contains  no  less  than  seven  arbitrmrj 
functions.  If,  for  instance,  x=a^  fx  vanishes,  and  also  /i^  and  v»r ; 
whence  the  last  three  terms  vanish,  and  the  first  obviously  becomes 
Aq.  If  we  want  the  most  simple  algebraical  function  which  will  satisfy 
the  conditions,  we  must  take  XeX=;i«x=:&c.=:x— ai»  and  8000:  also 
^x=0.     This  gives 

If  a„  tti,  a,,  &c.  be  themselves  the  values  of  a  function  of  t  correspond- 
ing to  <=0,  t=^lt  &Cm  and  if  yfft  be  this  function,  and  0x  the  required 
function  of  x,  we  have  x=Y^<  and  0x=0Yr< :  whence  Ao,  Ai,  &c.  are 
the  values  of  0Yr<  answering  to  <=0,  t=l,  &c.  CoDsequeoUy  (psge 
79) 

0y/=Ao+<AAo+<^^A«A.+f^^  ?:i?A»A.+&c- 

satisfies  the  conditions ;  which,  since  <=:Yr~~'x,  gives 

V^-*x— 1 
0x=Ao+f  "*J^.i^Ao+y-*«-^^— ;; A«A«+&c. 

Thus,  if  it  should  happen  that  A«  =  l,  AAo=2,  A'A^sS,  Ac,  or  if  A«, 
A|,  &c.  be  1,  3,  8,  20,  &c.,  we  have  (page  240,  Ex.  III.) 

0,t=2^'"*'(1  +  4Y^-»x). 
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Cat  this  is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  proper  forms :  for 
since  sin  vt  vanishes  when  t  is  any  whole  number,  and  also  x  (^iu  tt/), 
provided  that  x^  ^^^  ^  vanish  together,  we  may  add  x(8iQ*vy~^>'')  to 
the  preceding  Yalue  of  0j?,  without  disturbing  the  values  of  ^x  when 
or^Og,  or  at  or  a,,  &c.  But  this  change  would  evidently  alter  the 
values  of  0J7  corresponding  to  intermediate  values  of  x. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  show  the  indeterminate  character  of  the 
problem,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  particular  cases  upon  which 
arithmetical  interpolation  is  practically  attainable ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  we  determine  intermediate  values  by  means  of  given  values  alone. 
I  refer  to  the  next  chapter  for  an  instance  of  another  and  very 
distinct  sort  of  interpolation,  which  we  may  call  interpolation  of  form. 

To  simplify  the  mode  of  speaking,  let  us  suppose  that  Ao»  A^,  &c.  are 
the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  to  the  abscissae  Oq,  ai,  &c.  Through  any  two 
points  we  can  draw  a  straight  line  y=zp-\-qx;  through  any  three  a 
parabola  y=:p+9J+rj?*;  through  any  four  a  parabola  of  the  third 
order,  y:=:p-\'qx  -{-ra^-^-si^ :  and  so  on.  Again,  if  we  take  n  points 
near  one  another,  and  having  their  abscissae  in  arithmetical  progression, 
with  a  small,  or  at  least  nut  very  large  common  difference,  and  their 
ordinates  also  not  very  unequal,  as  in  Uie  adjoining  figure;  the  parabola 

of  the  (n — l)thorder^  which  can  be  drawn  through 
these  n  points  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  any 
regtilar  curve  of  the  same  general  appearance,  at 
leabt  between  the  extreme  points.  Leta,  a-fA, 
a+  2A,  &c,  represent  the  values  of  x  to  which 
those  o£y  are  Alo,  Ai,  A,,  &c.,  then 


X — fl  X ^' CL    X^Qf—h 

y  =AoH — jp  AAo+  — ^ .  — 2^ —  ^*^+  •  •  •  • 

will  be  the  equation  of  the  parabola  which  passes  through  all  the  points. 
If  all  the  differences  of  Ao  vanish,  from  and  after  A"*Ao,  it  shows  that  a 
parabola  of  the  mth  order  can  pass  through  all  the  points,  how  many 
soever  there  may  be.  If,  then,  all  the  differences  of  Ao  diminish  rapidly, 
so  that  from  and  after  A"*Ao  they  are  not  worth  taking  into  account  in 
practice,  it  denotes  that  a  parabola  of  the  ntth  order  will  be  a  sufficient 
representation  of  the  curve  from  x  =  a  until  x  becomes  so  much  greater 
or  less  than  a,  that  the  coefficients  of  A"*Aq,  &c.  become  large  enough  to 
make  those  terms  of  sensible  value.  If  i=a-t-n/e,  we  have  n, 
n  (n— 1)  :  2,  &c.  for  these  coefficients,  from  which  it  may  without  much 
difficulty  be  estimated,  in  any  particular  case,  how  many  terms  of  the 
series  will  be  wanted  to  insure  a  given  amount  of  accuracy.  The  pre- 
ceding is  also,  generally  speaking,  the  most  convenient  form,  though  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  one  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  according  as  a;  is  a,  a  +  A,  or 
A+2A,  y  is  Ao)  Ai,  or  A,.  Let  j:=a-f  tiA,  then  n  is  in  these  cases 
0,  1,  or  2.  By  the  first  method  of  this  chapter  we  have  for  the 
simplest  function  which  satisfies  the  condition 

(n-l)(n-2)         n(n-2)         n(//-i) 
(0-l)(0-2)'^"^l(l-2)^"**2(2-l)^*- 

for  Ai  and  A«  write  Ao+AA,  and  Ao+2AA«+A*Ao,  and  the  preceding 
may  then  easily  be  reduced  to 
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A« + ?*  AA«  4- n  — — -  A*  A«'. 

Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  <f>(a-^nh)  and  A«+»AA«+ .  • . .  azc 
identical  if  0a=A«,  0(a4'A)=Ai,  &c.  This  follows  most  easilj  hx 
observing  the  laws  of  operation:  the  first  expression  is  £^'*V^  ^ 
(€'^)*Ao,  or  (L  +  A)'A«,  which  leads  to  the  operations  indicated  in  the 
second  series.  And  if  in  fa+^*a^nh+&c.  we  substituted  for  f'a,  &c^ 
their  values  in  terms  of  ^a  or  A«,  and  its  differences,  as  found  in 
Chapter  XIII.,  the  result  would  be  found  identical  with  Ao  +  nAA«+&c 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  we  have  the  following  values ;  according 
as  X  is  5, 1,  9,  11,  or  13.  y  is  672971,  553676,  456387,  376889,  or 
31 1805.  What  is  the  value  of  y  when  «=10  ?  If  i:=5  +  2/f,  n  is  2| 
when  x=10;  also  we  have 

A;=672971,  AAo=-119295,  A'Ao=22006,  A»Ao=-4215,  A*A.=83?, 

in  which  the  differences  [diminish  with  sufficient  rapidity.     The  value 
required  is 

672971-2-5x119295  +  2-5x-^X22006-2-5  ^^  ^x4215 

1-5  -5  —'5       X 

=  672971— 29823+41261-1317-33=414644.* 

Examples  may  be  made  at  pleasure  and  verified  from  a  table  of 
logarithms ;  as  follows.  Take  out  the  logarithms  of  a,  a+ ^,  a  -f  2A,  &c., 
and  difference  them,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  take  the  successive  differ- 
ences of  log  a  until  the  differences  become  very  small.  Let  it  then  be 
required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  ai-k^  k  being  a  whole  number 
between  ph  and  (p+ 1)  h.  Let  x=^a+nh^  whence,  in  the  case  required, 
nh:=rkf  or  n=A::A,  a  fraction  between  p  and  p+L  Then  calculate 
loga-f  nAloga-f  &c.  as  far  as  the  differences  have  been  taken,  aud 
verify  the  result  by  the  tables. 

Suppose  Ao.  A|,  &c.  to  represent  a  number  of  results  of  observation 
or  calculation,  for  instance,  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon  at  intervals 
of  twelve  hours  from  a  given  date;  thus  A«  is  that  at  noon.  At  that  at 
midnight,  Ag  that  at  the  next  noon,  and  bo  on.  If,  then,  we  wish  to 
calculate  the  right  ascension  at  a  time  between  the  noon  and  midnight 
at  which  it  is  A^  and  A^,  let  n  be  the  fraction  of  twelve  hours'  which  has 
elapsed,  and  we  may  compute  the  right  ascension  required  by  the  for- 
mulae A0+nAA«4-^/t(72 — 1)  A*A«+&c.  But  we  might  also  compute 
it  by  Ai+(H-«)A4i+i(l+w)nA«A,+&c.,  or  by  A4+(2+n)AA, 
+  &C.,  and  so  on.  These  results  would  be  slightly  different,  owin|(  to 
the  necessary  error  of  the  process.  And  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  that  result  in  which  the  differences 
used  come  from  the  places  which  are  nearest  to  the  interval  in  which 
the  required  right  ascension  lies.  Thus  if  we  are  to  go  only  as  far  u 
fifth  differences,  which  will  require  six  right  ascensions  to  be  used,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  be  A4,  A„  A«,  A,,  A,,  A,  than  A^  A^ ,  A,,  A^  Am« 

*  See  this  example  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia,  article  iNTBSPOLATioif,  in  wli 
aUo  lome  other  metnode  may  be  found  which  are  convenient  in  particular  cases. 
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&nd  All,  the  required  interval  lying  between  Ac  and  A..  On  this  considera- 
t^ion  it  is  generally  thought  desirable  to  use  an  oad  number  of  differ- 
ence; ,  and  to  let  the  values  employed  be  distributed  equally  on  one  side 
and  the  other  of  the  interval]  in  which  the  result  lies.  Let  it  now  be 
required  to  express  A,,  symmetrically,  by  means  of  At,  A«,  &c.  following 
A^y  and  A^i,  A^,  &c.,  (which  we  write  Oi,  a«,  &c.)  preceding  it;— thus, 

...a^    a^    a^    a^    Oi    (a^orA^    Ai    At    A.    Ai    A^... 

On  examining  the  manner  in  which  differences  are  formed,  we  see 
that  Aa,-f  ^1  involves  ai,  A«,  At,  and  is  symmetrical;  A'ai+A'a«  in- 
volves from  C4  to  As;  A^(h+^^(h  involves  from  a.  to  A«,  and  so  on: 
ivhile  A'Ai  involves  fli,.  A^  A| ;  A*at  involves  from  a,  to  A«;  A*a^  from  a, 
to  A3, and  soon.  If,  Uien,  we  can  expand  A«  in  a  series,  every  term  of 
which  is  either  of  the  form  i'(A«'+*a,4-A*'+*flu,)  or  PA^-a^  the  object 
is  gained  as  far  as  the  symmetrical  introduction  of  terms  preceding  and 
following  <io  is  concerned.  Now  A«  is  ( 1  +  A)'  Ao,  and  a,  is  (I  -f  ^)~'A«, 
also 

A«^'a,+ A*'+»a,^.i=A"'+»  {(1 + A)-'+(l  +  A)"*-*}  Ao 

whence  (1+A)'  is  to  be  expanded  in  a  formula  involving  powers  of 
A':(l-f  A).  This  is  done  by  the  method  of  generating  functions, 
(page  337).     The  generating  ninction  of  (1  +  A)'  is 

nnWi' "  (^+^  ^''•"8  ''•^'^  ^>  i-(eTe-')<+<« 

But  A*:(1+A)=E+E'"*  — 2,  say  =F,  whence  the  preceding  denomi- 
nator becomes  (l—ty—Ft.    The  reciprocal  of  this  is 

1 ,      Tt       ,     F'f*  F°<* 

"i      •    •   •   •   •     1"     ^  ,  jvaaJj**!"  •   •   •   • 


(1-0*     (1—0*     (I— 0     '   '        (1—0*^ 

Now,  X  being  greater  than  a,  the  coeflScient  o(f  in  F*,/*-^(l— O**"*"*  " 
that  of  r-  in  P'-t-(1— O*"^',  or 

_.  (2a+2)(2a+3) (2a+2+x— a— 1)       „.  [2a  +  2,  a+J?+ 1] 

J? -  , r- ,  or  t     ; 

1     .       2       ....  (J*— a)  [^-«] 

Hence,  successively  making  a=0,  1,  2,  &c.,  and  simplifying  and 
summing  the  results,  we  have  for  the  coefficient  of  /'  in  the  above- 
named  reciprocal, 

,+  l+*(fdLlK£±2)  p    (a^-l)a:(x+l)(x+2)(^+3) 
^^1.2     .3         ^     1.2.3     .     4     .     5         ^ 

But  *(*+2)=(r+l)*-l,  (jr— l)(ir+3)  =  (x+l)«-4,  and  so  on; 
whence  the  preceding  becomes 

. , .  (^+i){(^+iy-i} p,(^+i){(x+i)'-i}{(^+i)'-4} 
'^^^       1.2.3       '^         1.2.3.4.5         *  ■*"*^ 

Call  this  P,+t+Q.+i  F+&C.     Now  the  coefficient  of  i'  in  E"'  t :  {(*-0' 
-F/}  is  E^*  multiplied  by  that  of  f  *  in  the  simple  reciprocal :  whence 

2N 
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coe£f. 


'  of  1      1— E"*f 

in    }  (IZo^Ufi  »  P^.-E-  P.+Q^.  F-Q. E-  F+te. ; 

and  this  coefficient  we  also  know  to  be  (1  +  A)'  or  £*.  ¥nm  tliii  I 
leave  the  student  to  deduce  the  following : 

A.=P.+t  A,+Q.+i  A«A^,+It+^  A*A^-|-&c.-P.  A^,-Q,  A«  A_^- 4c. 

in  which  P,=x,  Q,=ar  (j:*-  1)  :  1 . 2,  R»=j:  (j:*-  1)(j*— 4) :  [5],  Ac 
This  may  sometimes  be  useful,  but  it  has  not  the  symmetricad  fena 
required :  this  form,  as  before  seen,  introduces  a  series  of  tennst  i^ 
containing  E"*  F",  but  {A+ A(l+A)-'}  P",  or  (£-£-»)  F".  Taidn? 
the  series  obtained, 

E'=Ph.i+Qh^iF+&c.-E-*{P.+Q.F+&c.}, 

For  X  write  or— 1,  and  multiply  by  E,  which  gives 

E'=E{P.+Q.F-i-&c.}-{P..»+Q^,F+&c.} 
The  sum  of  these  expansions  gives 

2E'=sP.+»  -  P^i+(Qh.i  -  Q^i)  F+ &c. + (E-E-»)(P.+ &c  ) 
Taking  the  numerators  of  P«^i — P«_t,  &c.,  we  find 

(jT+l)— (or— 1)=2 
a?(jf+l)(«+2)— (x— 2)(j— l)j?=2.8*» 
[j-l,x+3]-[«-3,af+l]=(af-l)j?(jc+l){(j?+2)(«+3)-(*-2)(x-3)} 

=2.5a:«(a:"-l) 
[x— 2,jc+4]-[«-4,x+2]=[j?— 2,a:+2]{(j?+3)(*+4)-(*-3)(*~4)} 

=2.7x'(x»— l)(x»— 4),  &c 

Substitute  these  results,  and  divide  by  2 ;  then  perform  upon  A«  or  a« 
all  the  operations  indicated  on  both  sides  of  the  equation,  remembering, 
as  shown  at  the  outset,  that  F"  A,  means  A**  {  (I  +  A)""A«},  or  A*"A.« 
or  A^'a^,  and  that  (E— E"*)  F"A«  means  A*"+»fl«+A*-^^'«^,;  also 
that  E'Ao  means  A,.     This  gives  the  formula  required,  namely, 

A,=a,+  -A'ai-i-    ,\  .^A^a.+     ^\^^^     ^  A-fl.+Ac. 
2  2.8.4  2....D 

Change  x  into  x+1,  and  form  A^i  — A«,  or  AA«.  This  can  eaaOy  be 
done  with  the  coefficients  in  the  second  line,  which  are,  constanti 
excepted,  x,  [x — l,x+l],  [x— 2,x+2J,  Ac, 

A[x— a,x+a]  =  [x-.(a-I),x+a+l]  — [x— a,x+a] 

=:(2a+l)  [x— (a— l),x+a].  (as  in  p.  256). 

In  the  first  line,  the  same  coefficientsi  constants  excepted,  are  made 
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by  multiplying  those  of  the  second  line  by  <r.    Now,  Aar  being  1,  A.jtP 
is  P+(x+l)AP,  or 

A{jr[«-a,ar+a]}=:[j?— a.x+a]+(2a+l)(ar+l)  [*— (a— l),«+a] 
=:[x-(o— 1),  x+a]  {j?— a-h(2a+l)(a:+l),  or  (a+l)(2a?+l)} 

[x— a,j?-fa]      [x— (a— l),j?+a] 


or,  A 


[2a+l]  [2a] 


> 


x[j-g,x-fo]  _1  [j?— (g— 1),  3?+o](2j:H-  1) 
[2a+2]        ""2  [2a+l]  ' 

Substitute  these  values,  and  having  thus  found  AA,,  write  B,  for  it. 
We  have  then  A*A,=A""*B,;  also  let  B.t,  B.t,  &e.  be  denoted  by 

"'    2^     ^^      "^2  1.2.3 

in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  the  former  formula  was  symmetric 
cal  with  respect  to  values  preceding  and  following  Ao,  so  this  one  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  intervals  preceding  and  following  that  of  h^  and  6^ 
Thus,  up  to  third  differences  inclusive,  this  formula  will  be  found 
to  require  the  use  of  6^,  6i,  6o,  or  B«,  and  B|,  or  of  one  interval  on  each 
side  of  6|,  fro* 

The  method  by  which  these  formulee  are 

frg  AL  found  is  instructive,  but  they  give    nothing 

6|  ^  A*  b%  A  g .       except  the  original  formula  in  a  different  form. 

&o  or  Bg  .  n  A*  6|       '     For  instance,  taking  the  set  of  terms  wTitten  at 

B|       ^  the  side,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at  b^  instead  of 

Bo,  whence  j?=©  — 2,  if  ©=0  give  the  term  5j. 
For  0?  write  v— 2,  for  b^  and  6|  write  6t+2A^,+  A'frt&nd  b^+Ab^  &c. 
We  then  have,  up  to  third  differences, 

B.=l(2.-3)(M.+A.6.)+i  (^^-3y-.2)C!iZL>^»^ 

as  will  be  found  by  actual  reduction. 

In  astronomical  interpolations,  when  third  differences  are  used,  it  is 
common  to  proceed  as  follows.  Let  p,  9,  r,  ^  be  the  terms,  the  quantity 
to  be  interpolated  lying  between  q  and  r.  If  v  be  the  value  of  the 
variable,  p  being  the  origin,  we  have 

2N2 
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V — 1  V — 1  t? — 2 

for  the  inteipolated  quantity.    This  may  easily  be  transformed  into 

94-(t»-l)A?+(i-l)-^A'9+(t;-l)^^A'p: 

by  writing  for  p,  Ap,  and  A'p,  their  values  9  — A^+A*^  — A*f 
Ag— A*9+A'p,  and  A'^— AV>.  Itu  usual,  however,  to  write  this  ;a 
the  following  form : 

to  which  it  may  easily  be  reduced.  This  formula  may  be  more  ocs- 
venient  than  the  preceding  when  it  is  required  to  bisect  the  intenrti  of 
p  and  q,  in  which  case  v^Hi  2v — 3=0,  and  the  last  term  vanisiie. 
But  in  every  other  case  the  second  involves  more  calculation  than  the 
first  As  an  example  of  its  most  advantageous  application,  let  us  Bad 
the  logarithm  of  2*15  by  means  of  those  of  2*0,  2*1,  2*2,  and2'S. 
We  have  then 

p=.3010300  .^^211893  i:=li,^-l=i 

7=-3222193   .^jg^^^g^  --OOO^SBQ  .^^^g^g  (,-i)£^=.i 

r  =  .3424227  .,^^3,,^  -0008983  „r~22i:-8^, 

*  =  •3617278  (»-*>-2"  "6 

Hence  the  formula,  when  A'9  alone  is  used,  gives  the  first  Une,  tad 
when  j^  (A*p+ A'9),  the  second, 

•3222193+ '0101017+  -0001123+  '0000055  ='3324388 
•3222193+  -0101017+  0001178+0=  -3324388. 

Extensive  interpolations  may  be  facilitated  by  tables,  not  only  of  the 
values  of  X,  i«(x— 1),  &c.,  but  also  by  multiplication  tables,  in  which 
these  values  are  the  multipliers.  But  when  an  interpolation  is  often 
wanted,  for  the  same  fraction  of  an  interval,  it  may  be  better  to  oonstruct 
a  formula  in  terms  of  the  given  values  themselves  than  of  their  differ- 
ences.  Tims  the  following  method,  deduced  from  that  in  page  542,  mtj 
be  applied. 

Let  c,  6,  a.  A,  B,  C  be  values  of  a  function  answering  to  the  fb11o«in| 
values  of  the  variable,  m,  tn+1,  m+2,  &c. :  it  is  required,  uaing  fi^ 
differences  inclusive,  to  interpose  four  values  between  a  and  A  anawerinr 
to  m+21.,  m+2K  m+2j-,  m+2|-.  For  symmetry,  let  m+x=m+2i 
+  iv,  which  amounts  to  reckoning  i^v  from  the  middle  value  of  x 
between  those  of  a  and  A.  Hence  t;=2x— 5,  and  the  values  at  which 
the  interpolation  is  to  be  made  are  v=  — f,  or  —  ^,  or  +4,  or  +•{. 

Again,  if  we  represent  the  function  required  by 

rc+g6+pa+PA+QB+RC, 

9,  &c.  being  functions  of  o,  and  the  whole  a  function  of  t;  of  the  fifth 
degree,  (which  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  rejecting  all  differencei 
after  the  fifth,)  it  is  obvious  that  we  satisfy  one  condition  by  supposing 
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that  when  x^O  or  t?=  —5,  we  have  r=l,  ^=0,  p=:0,  &c.;  or  all  hut 
r  are  divisible  by  v+5.  Similarly,  all  but  q  are  divisible  by  i;+3,  all 
but  p  by  i;+ 1,  all  hut  P  by  o-  1,  all  hut  Q  by  v— 3,  and  alf  but  R  by 
o— 5.    These  conditions  are  satisfied  by 

R=(tj-3)(»-l)(r+l)(t?  +  3)(o+5), 

Q=(t;-5)(r~l)(r+l)(t?+8)(t;  +  5). 

P  =  («,-5)(r-3)(r+l)(t;+3)(v+5); 

p=(t,-5)(i;-3)(r-l)(i?+3)(o+5), 

9=(r-5)(r-3)(i?-l)(r+l)(t?+5), 

r=(»-5)(r-3)(T?-l)(p+l)(r+3)  ; 

and  each  of  these  must  be  divided  by  a  coefficient,  so  that  r  may 
become  1  when  t;=: — 5,  q  when  v=s — 8,  &c.  These  coefficients  are, 
then. 

For  R,      2.     4.6.8.10  For  p,  —  6.-4.  — 2.     2.     4 

..    Q,  —2.     2.4.6.  8  .-    9,  -  8.-6.-4.-2.     2 

..    P,  —4.-2,2.4.   6  ..    r,  -10.— 8. -6.-4.-2 

whence  the  required  function  is 

(t^'-l)(t^^"9)(p-5)        (v«-I)(p-3)(ty-25) 

2.4.6.8.10  ■*"  2.2.4.6.8 

(t;-l)(p«-9)(t?*-25) 

4.2.2.4.6  ^ 

(t;+l)(p^-9)(t?«-25)        (ty-l)(t?4-3)(t;'-25) 

6.4.2.2.4  8.6.4.2.2 

.(t?'-l)(t)'-9)»+5) 

■^  10.8.6.4.2 

an  expression  which  may  be  thus  simplified : 

(l--p0(9-t;0(25— p*)  f    c  C    _  56        5B       lOg      IDA  i 

2.4.6.8.10  \5+r     5— i?""3+i?     3-i;"*"l-ft>     1— 4  * 

a  form  which  exhibits  the  law  of  the  result,  and  shows  us  that  a  change 
of  sign  in  v  is  merely  equivalent  to  an  interchange  of  the  large  and 
small  letters.  Hence  having  calculated  the  coefficients  for  o=  -f -}-  and 
r=:+t,  we  have  immediately  the  same  for  1?=  — ^-  and  t>=— f.  The 
general  theorem  is  as  follows:  If  we  take  any  even  number  2n  of 
terms  z,y, . . . .  a,  A  .  • . .  Y,  Z,  and  if  the  variable  ^v  be  the  independent 
variable  of  the  function  measured  from  the  middle  of  the  middle  interval 
of  the  terms,  and  if  1,  Cj. .  .  .c«  he  the  coefficients  of  the  development  of 
(l«^ir)**~'  up  to  the  first  middle  to'm  inclusive,  the  function  made  by 
rejecting  all  differences  after  the  (27i—  l)th  is 

(l--p«)(9-i;«)....(2n-l*--r*) 

2     .     4       ....     (4n-2) 

f  c^a        c,A      c„t6     c,,iB  ^ z        ^       Z       \ 

ll+©'^l— 1?     S+v      3—1;     "'""2/i-l+v  ""2n-l— »}' 

To  find  the  value  of  the  function  answering  to  the  mean  of  the  values 
which  give  a  and  A,  we  miut  make  osO,  and  this  gives 
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9(A+a)— (B+6)      150(A+a)-25(B+6)+3(C4-c) 


&c 


16  '  256 

according  as  we  stop  at  third,  fifth,  &c.  differences. 

In  the  preceding  process  there  is  nothing  which  need  neoesaarilv 
confine  the  values  of  x  to  the  form  m,  m-hl,  m+2,  &&,  and  it  nuj 
therefore  be  made  to  produce  a  more  general  result,  though  not  lo 
simple.  But  at  the  same  time  another  and  more  elementary  niethod 
may  apply  when  the  values  of  x  are  wholly  unrelated  to  each  odier. 
Let  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  the  values  of  a  fimction  when  x=a,b^Cy  &c.,  vA 
suppose  it  required  to  interpolate  for  intermediate  values  on  die 
hypothesis  that  all  differences  (made  from  uniformly  increasing  valoes 
of  x)  after  the  fifth  are  to  be  neglected.  That  is,  we  suppose 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  observed  values,  the  function  may,  with* 
out  sensible  inaccuracy,  take  the  form  L-|-Mx+Na:*+Pjc'-(-Q4r*+&''« 
Taking  six  of  the  observed  values,  we  may  then  deduce  six  equations 
of  the  form  A=L+Ma+Na*+&c.,  from  which  the  six  qoantito 
L,  M,  N,  &c.  may  be  determined.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental 
method  of  all  interpolation,  nor  is  the  common  and  easy  case  anything 
but  an  indirect  method  of  obtaining  the  solutions  of  these  equations.  To 
illustrate  this,  suppose  three  values  only  and  second  differences,  and 
let  the  values  of  x  be  a,  a+1,  a+  2,  so  that  those  of  t  are  0, 1,  2.  We 
have  then  (the  function  being  L+M^+N^ 

A=L,    B=L+M+N,    C=L+2M+4N; 
whence  2M=4B-3A-C,    2N=C-2B+A, 

and 

A+^:^.+£=i»±^««=A+KB-A)+l^(C-2B+A); 

which  is  the  common  formula  as  far  as  second  diffierences.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  to  be  asked  whether  we  cannot,  by  a  similar  fonnala, 
methodize  the  solution  of  the  above  equations  when  the  values  of  x  do 
not  increase  in  arithmetical  progp:^s8ion. 

Let  Aq  or  Ai,  &c.  be  the  values  corresponding  to  x^a^,  or  o^,  ftc^ 
and  assume  for  the  required  function  the  form 

^x=Po+P|(x  -  ao)+P,(*~«o)(x-.  aO+ Pa(x--flo)(«  -ffi)(*— oO+*<^- 

This  theorem  requires  the  use  of  an  extended  method  of  taking  differ- 
ences, or  rather  divided  differences,  as  follows:  let  the  symbol  of 
operation  be  d, 

eAo=^5^ 

^  A         A    ^^^^ T' 

flA.=ViA. 
a,— a, 
A. 
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and  80  on;  the  law  of   relatiou  being  fl"Ar  =  (0^*Ar+i-^'^Aj  : 
(a.+,— a,).     From  these  we  find 

Ai=A«+(a»— Oo)  ^Ao,    A«=Ai+(a,— fli)  0Ai 

= A^+  («i  -  «o)  ^A,+  (a,-  a,)  {  0Ao+  (a,-  Cp)  ^A«} 
= A«+  (a,-  ao)  0A«  +  (a*  -  a,)(a,-  a^)  ^A« 
A,=At+(flr,-aO  ^Ai+  (a.— a«)(aa-ai)  d«A| 

=Ao+(fli-Oo)  OAo+K-a,)  {©Ao-f  (a,-ap)  a«Ao} 
+  (0,-00(0.— «,)  {a,Ao+(a.-Oo)a' A.} 
= Ao+(a,  -  ao)0A«+(aa— ai)(o,  -  ao)a*A«+(o5-o,)(a,— ai)(a,-ao)e»A« 

and  80  on ;  whence  we  find  for  all  the  values  of  x  specified, 

A,=A«+(«— Oo)  0A«+  (*— ao)(a:-o,)  a*A« 
+  (j7— OoK*— ai)(j?— a«)  6*  A«-f  *c. ; 

which  may  be  used  as  an  approximation  to  any  value  of  the  function. 
In  observations  of  a  comet,  for  example,  which  cannot  be  made  at 
stated  intervals,  but  must  be  taken  when  opportunity  offers,  this  method 
or  some  other  equivalent  must  be  employed  to  interpolate,  and  also  to 
find  the  required  function  in  a  series  of  powers  of  x.  If  the  preceding 
be  called  Mo+Mi  ar+Mt  J?*+&c.,  we  have 

Mo=At— fl0A«+aQaiO'Ao-Ooaia,O'A«+&c. 
Mi:=:0Ao  -  (oo+Oi)  6*  A«-f-(oo  Oi +a,  0.+ Oa  Ot)  0*  A«~-&c. 
M.=0«  A<,  -  (flro+ 0| + fl.)  fl*  Ao+ (oo  oi + &c.)  0*  Ao  -  &c. 

I  leave  it  to  the  student  to  show  how  these  ibrmulee  are  reducible  to  the 
common  ones,  on  the  supposition  that  a^  ai,  &c.  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. The  method  is,  in  fact,  an  extended  method  of  differences, 
rendered  laborious  by  the  number  of  symbols  which  occur.  We  may 
simplify  it  by  writing  (mn)  to  stand  for  iZm-'O,,  and  in  actually  working 
the  foregoing  theorem  even  the  parentheses  may  be  omitted,  since  there 
are  no  numbers  with  which  mn  will  then  be  confounded.  Thus  21 
may  represent  a.— Oj,  and  10  may  represent  a,  — Ao*  This  notation, 
like  that  for  diff.  co.,  described  in  page  388,  and  also  that  of  page  454, 
is  only  for  the  actual  process,  and  the  result  should  be  then  written  at 
length.    Thus,  proceeding  one  step  further  in  the  theorem,  we  find 

A,=A|+4l  eA,+42.41  0^A|+43. 42.41  e»A| 
=A«+lO0Ao+41  (0A«+2OO»Ao)+42.41  (a»A«+3O0»A,) 

+  43.42.41  (0«Ao+4O0*Ao) 
=Ao+(10+41)  aAo-h  41  (20+43)  e*Ao 

+  42.41  (8O+43)0»Ao+43.42.41.4Oe*Ao. 

But  10  +  41=40,     20+42=40,     30+43=40, 

A4=A<,+  4O0Ao+4O.41^A«+4O.4l.420»A«+4O.41.42.43d*A«; 

and  now,  writing  a^^fio  for  40,  &c.,  we  have  a  new  case  of  the 
theorem.  By  this  simplification  of  notation,  we  may  easily  give  a 
general  proof  of  the  theorem,  showing  that  if  it  be  true  up  to  x=a.,  it 
is  true  for  ar=a.+|.    For  if 
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A«=A«+r0.6A«+ nO.nl  0"A«+&c.,  then  A.+i=Ai+(n+l)  1  eA,-hftc 

=Ao+ 10.eA«+ (n+ 1)  1  {6A,+ 20a*A«} 

+  (n+l)l.Cn+l)2{fi*A«+&c.}  +  &c. 

=A^+{10  +  (n+l)l}e^+(n  +  l)l.{20  +  (rt+l)2}^A.+&c 

ButlO+(n+l)l=(n+l)0,    20+(n+l)  2  =  (n+l)  0,  Ac,  or 

A.+,=A^+  (a,+i— Oo)  6A«+(a.+i— (i«)(ff.+i— o,)  ^A^+Ac 

The  divided  diflferences  0A«,  d*A«,  &c.  may  be^expressed  in  a  manoer 
which  will  throw  some  new  light  on  the  binomial  theorem.  For  vc 
find 


■t 


A, 


20.21      10.12      OI-02 


«'-'*.=s +n -(s +s)  ••*•= 

,      1        1       10—12        20        „.    .,    , 

fl»A  ^r        "^  I         At  .         A|  I         Af 

^""30.31.32  '*"20.21.23  ■*"lO. 12.13  '*"01.02.03*      ^' 

Now,  if  00=0,  «i=l»  ««=2,  &c.,  then  ^Ao=A*A«-r2.3. . .  fi,  and 
mn^  as  here  used,  means  m — n ;  then,  from  what  we  know  of  the  law  of 
the  coefficients  of  A*A«,  it  appears  that  the  coefficient  of  je*  in  the 
development  of  (1  — ;r)*  has  the  form 

1.2.3      ....     (n— 1)    •    n  . 

*:: 7X7 rr: xr ; tttt ^»  leaving  out  m — m. 

(m— 0)(ni— l)(m— 2).  • .  .(m^n+l)(m— n)  ^ 

I  now  proceed  to  some  practical  rules  connected  with  the  stimmation 
of  series,  a  subject  already  considered  in  pages  82  and  311. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  separately  series  in  which  all  the  tenns  are 
of  one  sign,  and  those  in  which  the  signs  are  alternate.  Let  the  scries 
for  consideration  be  Ao+Ai+Ai+. .  ..+A,+&c.,  and  A^ — Ai+A« 
—  • . . . ;  Ag  being  a  given  function  of  x,  and  the  series  being  convergent. 
It  is  then  to  be  remembered  that  A.  and  all  its  diff.  co.  diminish  with- 
out  limit  as  x  is  increased  without  limit. 

When  the  series  is  of  the  first  class,  and  its  analytical  equivalent  not 
known,  the  Urait  of  the  sum  must  be  found  either  by  actual  aummmtioo, 
or  by  transformation  of  the  series  into  another  and  more  coavenient  oat^ 
if  possible  one  of  the  second  class,  which  is  often  easier  than  one 
of  the  first.  If,  for  example,  the  series  have  the  form  6o-|-fr|-l-&i:2 
+  6,:  (2.3)+&c.,  we  see  (page  240)  that 

and  the  required  transformation  is  made  if  the  difierencea  of  b  are,  or 
finally  become,  alternately  positive  and  negative.  In  the  series  14-2^ 
+3~*+&c.,  we  have,  cauing  the  limit  S,  n  being  >1,  and  a  being 
1  -2-"+3--ftc., 

S=*+2»-S,  or  S=-^^#. 

y  *  —  1 
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Also  1  +3-4  5-+&c.=S  (1— 2-)  =z\  Z,7  \  '• 

From  page  311,  the  sum  of  all  the  tenna  up  to  a«  inclusive,  or  Za«+<s«9 
^which  call  Sa^,  is 

^where,  makiug  a  little  alteration  in  the  notation  of  page  248,  we  mean 
by  Bi,  Bs,  &c.,  the  numbers  of  Bernoulli,  as  follows : 

„l_l-,l_l-,5- 
®*=6'     ^'"^30'    ^*='42'    -^'^^SO'     •^•'='66'     *^- 

The  constant  C,  which  depends  on  the  lower  limit  of  the  integral, 
may  be  made  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  series  ad  infinitttmy  by  sup- 
posing that  fa,  dx  is  made  to  vanish  when  x=  oc :  for  Ja,  dx 
must  be ,  finite  when  or  =  oc,  if  the  series  be  convergent,  and  we 
may  so  take  C  that  it  shall  then  be  =0.  But  a^and  all  itsdiff.  co. 
vanish  when  <r=  a ;  so  that,  C  being  as  above,  we  have  only  C  left  on 
the  second  side  of  the  equation  when  x=  a,  or  Sa^=:C.  This  is  an 
important  step  in  the  summation  of  series,  since  we  may  now  generally 
reduce  infinite  summation  to  the  summation  of  a  finite  number  of  terms 
of  the  given  series,  and  the  approximation  to  a  much  more  convergent 
series  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  :  thus 

1  B 

C  or  Sa,  =Sa, — ya,  ^^ o  ^ — o"  ^'*+  ^^' ' 

2  2 

it  being  remembered  that  the  series  ^a«+ j^B|  a',— &e.  may  be  of  th6  speciea 
discussed  in  page  226,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter.  As  an 
example,  let  it  be  required  to  sum  l+2~*+3""+4"**+&c.  ad.  inf. 
Let  iTslO,  we  have  then,  taking  the  reduced  series  from  page  311, 
observing  that  fx"*  dx  in  its  common  form  vanishes  when  irss  oc, 

11  2  2.3  4 

S(ocr=S10-'^-  -—  +.^^^^  -  72000000  +*^- 

(10)-»=  •  10000000 
(6000)-*= -00016667 

• 10016667 

(200)-'= -00500000 
(3000000)-»=  •  00000033 

—  •00500038 
+  •10016667 


1-«=1 

•  00000000 

2-«= 

-25000000 

3-*= 

•11111111 

4-«= 

•06250000 

5-*= 

• 04000000 

6-'= 

-02777778 

1-«= 

-02040816 

8-«= 

-01562500 

9-«= 

•01234568 

io-«= 

•01000000 

sio-«=i 

-54976773 

+ 

-09516634 

+  •09516634 


S(tt)-«  1-6449^407 

And  this  answer  is  correct  to  the  last  place,  other  methods  giving 
1  *  6449340668 ....     To  obtain  as  correct  a  result  by  actual  summa- 
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tion  would  require  at  least  10,000  terms  of  the  series.     The  IbDomg 
table  may  either  serve  for  exercise  or  reference :  the  meaning  of  the 
line   must  be  collected    from  page  812.      Let   1  +  2""+ 
=  S(oc)-. 


n 

S(cc)- 

71 

S(tt)- 

1 

-51721  56649  015329+logfx) 

19 

1-00000  19082  127166 

2 

1*64493  40668  482264 

20 

1-00000  09539  620339 

8 

1*20205  69031  595943 

21 

1-00000  04769  32d&68 

4 

1-08232  32337  111382 

22 

1-00000  02384  5O5027 

5 

1*03692  77551  433700 

23 

1-00000  01192  199260 

6 

1*01734  30619  844491 

24 

1-00000  00596  081891 

7 

1*00834  92773  819227 

25 

1-00000  00298  035035 

8 

1-00407  73561  979443 

26 

1-00000  00149  015548 

9 

1*00200  83928  260822 

27 

1-00000  00074  507113 

10 

r 00099  45751  278180 

28 

1-00000  00037   253340 

11 

1*00049  41886  041194 

29 

1-00000  00018  626597 

12 

r 00024  60861  533080 

30 

1-00000  00009  313274 

13 

1*00012  27133  475785 

31 

r  00000  00O04  656629 

14 

1-00006  12481  350587 

32 

1-00000  00002  328312 

15 

1-00003  05882  363070 

33 

1-00000  00001    164155 

16 

1-00001  52822  594086 

34 

r 00000  00000  582077 

11 

1.00000  76371  976379 

35 

1-00000  00000  291038 

18 

1-00000  38172  932650 

There  is  no  other  general  method  of  any  note  or  utility  for  the  direct  ah- 
breviation  of  the  actual  summation :  though  recourse  is  frequently  bad  to 
transformations,  either  into  a  finite  algebraical  quantity,  or  a  definite 
integral,  as  in  the  next  chapter.  If,  however,  it  should  be  found  more 
convenient  to  sum  Oo+a.+<2|.+&c.,  the  sum  of  d^+ai+ftc.  maj  he 
found  from  the  formula  in  page  318,  making  a»=:yo>  011=^19  &c.  Then 
since  a,u  vanishes  when  x  is  infinite,  and  idso  its  differences,  we  have* 
making  «o+*'te+  &c.  ad,  inf.siA^ 


^     n-1      ,«•-!.        n^—l 


A'Ot+ftc. ; 


where  AiZo,  A'Oo,  &c.  are  taken  for  the  series  Oo,  a«,  o^^  &c.     Bm  it 
would  rarely  happen  that  this  method  is  preferable  to  the  preceding. 

We  now  pass  to  series  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  nega- 
tive, included  under  the  general  form  Co— Oi+o,—  ....  The  symbolic 
representation  of  this  isjl— (l-f-A)  +  (l+A)*-.  •  },fl«,or(2+A)-*a., 
or  (1 +0"'  ^  (pages  164, 248).     Hence 


Aa, 


1 


^     A'ao 


8 


fl'o 


16 


=i«--(2.-l)B.^+(2*-l)B.2^3^^ 


+&c«  (see  also  p.  240) 


(2*-l)B. 


+ftc 


2.3.4.5.6 

The  last  follows  from  page  248,  by  the  principles  in  pages  164,  &c., 
altering  the  notation  of  Bernoulli's  numbers  as  above:  a„  tf'\^  &c. 
standing  for  the  values  of  the  diff.  co.  of  a,  when  x=0.  In  using  this 
last'series  it  would  be  advisable  in  most  cases  to  sum  a  few  terms,  and 
then  to  make  th  the  first  term  not  included  in  the  summation.     This 
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series  might  also  be  obtained  from  §172,  p.  311,  by  making  y  infinite, 
OT  from  §174,  by  making  a=— 1. 

Previously  to  using  these  series,  I  set  down  both  the  series  for 
o+^'i+^c.,  find  Ot-Oi+^c,  with  reduced  coefficients.*     Let 

fifo+»i+&c.=(ao+ .  - +o.)-/a^-4»*— Pi«'.+P«o'".-P»a;+&c. 

P,=  1:12  -T'^^^ 

P,=  1:720  =^-W 

P3=  1:30240  =^-[«] 

Py  =:  1 :  1209600  =^ :  [8] 

P,=     1:47900160        ^^''^^^^ 

691 
PhS=691:1307«74368000=^  :  [12] 

P„=     1 :  74724249600  =-^ :  [14] 

Qi=       1:4  =yX3:[2] 

0,=  1:48  =^^1^-W 
Q,=  1:480  =~X63:[6] 
0,=  17:80640     =^X255:[8] 

0,=  31:1451520    =^xl023:[10] 

691 
Qu=  691:319334400     =2730^'^^^''^'^^^^ 

Qi.=:5461 :  24908083200=yx  16383 :  [14]. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  detennine  1 — 2^+3^— &c.  ad.  inf.  Let  the 
terms  be  first  summed  as  far  as  +9"*,  whence,  a,  being  (i?  +  l)~",  we 
haye 

a'.=  -2(x+ir»,    a'".=  -[4](jr+l)-»,    fl:=-[6]  («+l)-^,    &c. 

l-2-'+&c.=:(l-  . .  .+9-*)-i  10"'-|lO^+^  ^^"'"55  ^^"'+  *''• 

*  Knouffh  are  bere  giYen,  as  I  suppose,  for  e?ery  purpose;  but  if  more  be 
required,  they  must  be  calciUated  from  the  numbers  of  Bernoulli.  These,  up  to 
B|^»  will  be  ibund  in  the  /Vnny  C^chpttdUtf  article  yumhert  </BtmmUiL 
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>•.» 


1 
3 
5-* 


>t.^ 


roooo  0000  0000 
•nil  1111  nil 

I  -0400  0000  0000 
•0204  0816  3265 
•0123  4567  9012 

1*1838  6495  3388 


2-*=  -2500  0000  0000 
4-*=  -0625  OOOO  OOOO 
6-»=:  -0211  7777  7778 
8-*=  "0156  2500  OOOO 

—  -3559  0277  7778 
+  1-1838  6495  3388. 

8  9-"=: -8279  6217  5610 


10-* -5-2= -0050  OOOO  OOOO 

10-»  X  3-5-6=  0005  OOOO  OOOO 

10-5^  X  63-7-42=  OOOO  0015  OOOO 

10-"  X  5  X  1023-5-66=  •  OOOO  OOOO  0775 

10-»*X 7x16383-5-6=- OOOO  OOOO  0019 


—  •0055  0015  0794 


10-»X15-5-30j 

10-»x255-r-30: 

10-»x  691x4095-5-2730: 


•8279  6217  5610 
•OOOO  0500  OOOO 
•OOOO  OOOO  8500 
•OOOO  OOOO  0104 

+  •8279  6718  4214 
—  •0055  0015  0794 

•8224  6703  3420 

By  the  theorem  in  page  552,  nbeisgs  2,  it  appears  that  1^2^+ Ac 
s=J(l+2-«+&c.)  Halve  the  value  given  for  l+2'"+&c.  in  the 
tahle,  and  we  have  '  822467033424,  so  that  the  preceding  result  k 
wrong  only  in  the  last  place.  This  process  is  much  leas  convogent 
than  that  for  ao+ai+&c.,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  the  muitiplien  3, 
15,  63,  Ac. 

We  shall  now  try  the  same  series  by  the  formula  j^ff^ — iAa,+Ac. 
(page  554).  If  we  first  sum  the  series  up  to  ±a«,  the  remainder  b 
then  +ia«+i+i^«+i=F&c.  Taking  the  series  as  summed  up  !•) 
+  9^\  we  find  by  taking  10~~*  and  nine  following  terms,  the  results  here 
written :  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write  down  the  process. 


10-"- 

-A  lO-*- 

A«10-^- 

-AMO-*. 

A*  10-«- 

-AMO-*. 

A«10-«. 

Ano-*. 

A' 10-^. 
A^IO-*. 


2=  •  010000000000- 

4=  •001735537190- 

8=1 -00041 5518824 

•  16=  •000122785139- 

32=  •000042217188- 

64=  •  000016292396- 

1 28= '000006890 116- 

256=  •000003139573- 

512= -000001522337- 

1024= -0000007781 15- 


Sum  up  to  9 


1-1 


.       2=  •  005000000000 

-      4=000433884296 

8= -000051939853 

16= -000007674071 

32= -000001319287 

64= -000000254569 

.  128= -000000053829 

256=  000000012263 

512=  000000002973 

1024=  -000000000759 

—005495141902 
.   .   + -827962175610 


Approximate  sum  ad  infinitum    *  822467033708 
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'  The  result  h  only  true  to  eight  places,  and  involves  much  more 
c^alculation  than  the  preceding,  which  is  true  to  eleven  places :  never- 
theless the  second  method  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  firsts  when  the 
differences  diminish  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding  instance. 

Dr.  Hutton  (Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  176)  gave  a  remarkable  method  of 

exhibiting  the  results  of  the  preceding  prooess,  and  added  a  process  by 

which  its  power  is  much  increased. 

If  we  take  the  successive  sums  0,  a^  o^-^a^  <3ro"*Ai+0t«  &c.,  and 

substitute  values  of  at,  a„  &c.  by  means  of  the  differences  of  a^,  we 

shall  find 

0,     On    — Aot,     ao+Aflp+A«fl„     --2Aaj— 2A*at,— A'«g,    &c. 

Leave  out  the  symbol  Oo  for  brevity,  and  take  a  succession  of  means 
between  each  of  the  consecutive  pairs,  and  repeat  the  same  process, 
which  gives 

h    i(l-A),    i(l+A'),    i(l^A-.A»-A»),    &c. 
4-iA.     i-iA+iA«,     i-iA-iA-,     &c. 

i-iA+iA«,    4-i^+4A'-4A',    &c. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  first  terms  of  the  several  rows  are  the  successive 
approximations 

i«w    iot— JAa.,    ioo— iAflo+^A'Oo,    &c. 

If  instead  of  means  we  take  simple  sums,  neglecting  the  division  by 
2,  we  must  divide  the  several  first  terms  at  the  eud  of  the  process  by  2, 
4,'8,  &c.,  or  rather  we  need  only  divide  the  one  which  is  correct  enough 
for  the  purpose :  the  following  eihibits  the  process  in  a  more  general 
form. 

Let  the  operation  1+A  be  called  E;  then  the  results  of  the  sum- 
mations give  the  performance  upon  a^  of  the  several  operations  following, 

0,     1,     1— E,     1-E+E«,     1— E+E«— E',    &c.; 
1+E      1— E«      1+E»     1— E^ 

""^  ^'T+E*   T+E*    !+¥•    T+F*   *'^' 

and  these  results  are  alternately  less  and  greater  than  (1 +  £)"*,  the 
sum  of  the  whole  series.  Omit  the  common  inverse  operation  (1 +E)"*, 
to  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  process ;  the  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
succession  of  sums  are  then,  (1  +  E  being  2+ A), 

2+A,     2-EA,    2+E'A,     2-E»A,     2+E*A,     &c. 

4-A«,     4  +  EA«,     4-E«A*,     4  +  E»A«,     &c. 

8+ A",     8-EA»,     8+E«A",     &c. 

Consequently,  when  the  rows  have  been  divided  by  2,  4,  8,  &c.,  and 
(l+£)~^  is  restored,  the  nh  in  the  rth  row  is  obtained  from  Oq  by  an 
operation  signified  by 


{ 1  +  (  - 1  )•+'  E-'  2-'A'}  (1  +  E)-'  fl, 
or  (l  +  E)-'ao+(-l)*+'2-'E-'A'(l  +  E) 


0» 

—I 
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The  first  term  of  this  represents  the^whole  sum  in  question,  and 

2-^^'  E-»  (i  +  E)-»  ao=2-'A'  (E^'  -  E*+ )  m 

=2-'  (A'a..i— A'a,+&c.) 

If,  then,  the  terms  and  their  differences  diminish  without  limit*  we  An 
approach  without  limit  to  the  sum  of  the  series,  whether  hj  incieaang  r 
or  «,  or  hoth.  And  the  same  thing  might  happen,  and  be  due  wfMj  to 
the  diminution  of  2^. 

The  results  in  each  row  are  alternately  greater  and  less  than  thesma. 
If  the  differences  A,  A',  &c.  be  all  of  one  sign,  then  the  first  tenns  of 
the  several  rows  give  results  alternately  greater  and  less  than  tbe  wfaok 
sum.  But  if  the  differences  be  alternately  positive  and  negative,  this  is 
only  the  case  with  oblique  columns  taken  in  the  other  direction  ;  as,  fiir 
instance,  2+E*A,  4+E'A*,  &c.  And  the  errors  of  any  such  obllqiK 
column  (the  nth,  for  instance,  2  — EA  and  4  — A'  being  the  fint) 
depend  upon  E*A,  £*~^A*.  •  •  •  A"'^\  which  by  the  formula  finally  depend 
on 

2-'  (Aa,-&c.),    2-"(A«a^,-&c.) 2-<»+«  (A^+'n^-Ac) 

Now  it  may  happen  that  these  increase  or  decrease  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  or  come  to  a  maximum  or  minimum  in  the  middle. 
This  point  can  only  be  tested  by  the  actual  operation ;  the  advantage  of 
this  method  being  that  we  can  always  find  a  set  of  results  w||ich  are 
alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  truth,  and  the  degree  of  approxima- 
tion of  these  results  to  each  other  determines,  of  course,  a  quantity  greater 
than  the  error  of  either. 

This  method  succeeds  very  well  when  the  series  is  not  too  convergent : 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  easiest  series  of  all  to  treat  by  it  is  one 
which  has  no  convergency  whatever,  or  flo— a^+Oo^Oo+^c.  This 
follows  firom  the  method  representing  the  results  of  ^— ^Aa,+  &c^ 
which,  if  ao=ai=:at>  &c.,  is  reduced  to  io,*  And  by  means  of  the 
property  proved  in  page  226,  it  even  ascertains,  exactly  or  approximately, 
the  algebraical  equivalent  of  a  divergent  series :  thus  Dr.  Hutton  has 
verified  by  it  the  known  value  of  1  - 1  + 1-2-  1 .2.3+&C.  But  if  a 
series  converge  too  rapidly,  this  method  will  give  approximations  but 
slowly.  All  that  has  been  said  will  be  illustrated  by  applying  it  to  the 
series  already  considered,  1— 2'~'+3~' — &c.  The  first  column  contains 
the  sums  1,  1—2^,  1— 2''+3~~*,  &c. :  all  the  remaining  columns 
exhibit  the  sums  of  the  several  pairs,  in  the  manner  above  described,  the 
Roman  numerals  which  mark  the  columns  being  followed  by  the  figures 
common  to  every  row  in  the  column.     Decimal  points  are  omitted. 


1000000000000 
75000UOOOOOO 
861111111111 
798611111111 
838611111111 
810833333333 
831241496598 
815616496598 
821962175610 
817962175610 


L-1 

750000000000 
611111111111 
659722222222 
637222222222 
649444444444 
642074829931 
646857993196 
643578672208 
645924351220 


IL— 3 

361111111111 
270833333333 
296944444444 
286666666666 
291519274375 
288932823127 
290436665404 
289503023428 


III. 


631944444444 
567777777777 
5836I11111U 
578185941041 
580452097502 
579369488531 
579939688832 
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IV.— 131 

99722222222 
51388888888 
61791052152 
58638038543 
59821586033 
59309171363 


v.— 263 

51111111111 
13185941040 
20435090695 
18459624576 
19130763396 

VIII.— 2105 

70433830892 
49000850249 


VI.- 526 

64297052151 
33621031735 
38894715271 
37590387972 

IX.~4211 

19434681141 


VII.— 1052 


97918083886 
72515747006 
76485103243 


The  differences  being  alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  last 
numbers  of  the  several  columns,  divided  by  2,  4,  8,  Ac,  will  give  a 
succession  of  results  alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  truth,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  nearest  approximation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  set. 
If  we  had  commenced  with  l-2~*+  ....  -  lO"*,  and  proceeded  with 
the  summations  up  to  19"',  not  only  would  the  approximation  have 
been  more  rapid,  but  the  final  termination  would  have  been  the  most 
correct  result  of  aU. 


1645924351220 
3289503023428 
6579939688832 

13159309177363-7- 

26319130763396 

52637590387972 

105276485103243 

210549000850249 

421119434681141 


2=822962175610 

4=822375755857 

8:=822492461104 

16=822456823585 

32=822472836356 

64=822462349812 

128=822472539869 

256=822457034571 

.512=822498895862 


Of  these  the  fifth  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

If  these  results  be  taken,  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
sums,  a  close  approximation  will  sometimes  result,  particularly  when  the 
original  series  was  divergent.  No  rule,  however,  can  be  given  as  a 
guide  when  to  expect  additional  advantage  from  carrying  on  the  process. 

As  a  more  simple  instance,  take  1  -t+t-  •  •  •  •>  beginning  with  the 
sum  of  six  terms,  which  is  '744012,  and  taking  means  of  the  sums  to 
show  more  clearly  the  degree  of  approximation. 


744012 
820935 
754268 
813091 
760459 
808078 


782474 
787601 
783680 
786775 
784269 


785037 
785641 
785227 
785522 


785339 
785434 
785375 


785387 
78S405 


785396 


The  result  to  six  places  of  decimals  is  '765398,  and  the  greater 
rapidity  of  approximation  in  this  example,  as  compared  with  the  last,  arises 
firom  the  slower  convergency  of  the  series  treated. 

Any  given  result  might  be  attained  by  one  process,  as  follows.  If 
'•9  *i9  &c*  represent  the  several  sums  Oo,  Oo— ^i,  &c.,  it  is  easily  shown 
that  the  (m-f  l)th  mean  of  the  cth  column  is 
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M«+.+w«+.^i+c  -^  *«+^+  ....  +^«  )"^^- 

Substitute  the  values  of  s^^^^  &c.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a^  enters  &1 
a»^i  all  but  the  last,  &c. :  also  the  sum  of  all  the  coefficients  is  '2 
Let 

€0=2*,     C|=:2*-l,     C,=2'-I-c,     C=2'— 1-c— c^^,  Ac: 

and  the  (rn+  l)th  mean-of  the  eth  column  is 

{Cp(oc— ai+....  ±0  +  Cia«4.i+C,a^,+ ±Cca.^j-T 

,           .      —  Cia„+i — Cia«+,+ . ..  .+Ce 
or  Oo— ai+.  ••  •  x^4- 


C. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  chapter  to  purely  arithmetical  &&- 
siderations,  but  in  the  next,  and  also  in  the  one  which  follovs,  ae 
definite  integrals,  the  reasons  of  the  marked  difference  which 
between  ao+ai+&c.  and  Ob— ai+&c.  will  more  fully  appear. 


Chaptbr  XIX. 

ON  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  DIVERGENT  DEVELOPIfSNTS. 

The  theory  of  series  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  definite  in- 
tegrals, insomuch  that  previously  to  proceeding  with  the  latter  subjea 
it  may  be  advisable  to  resume  the  former.     We  have  hitherto  conaidoed 
series,  pages  222 — 244,  with  reference  to  the  actual  arithmetical  sum  <d 
an  infinite  number  of  terms,  and  have  eiven,  page  326,  the  test  for  distia- 
guishing  between  a  convergent  and  divergent  algebraical  aeries.    And 
though  we  have  deduced  series  which  are  sometimes  divei^gent,  it  bat 
been  hitherto  a  matter  of  trial  merely :  nor  have  we  attempted  to  dnw 
any  conclusions  by  means  of  divergent  series.    When,  indeed*  it  happois 
that  the  divergent  series  is  known  to  arise  from  development  of  a  gi\eQ 
function,  we  may  safely  use  it,  since  we  have  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
divergency  by  using  Lagrange's  theorem  <n^  the.  limits  of  Maclaunn*s. 
In  such  case  we  may  use  the  terms  of  the  diverging  series  freely,  since 
those  which  we  neglect  might  have  been  from  the  beginning  exjrased 
in  a  finite  form  (page  73).     But  when  it  happens  that  we  do  not  kuo« 
the  original  function  from  which  a  diverging  series  waa  produced,  the 
use' of  such  a  series  has  been  considered  unauthorized  by  many  emiDec: 
mathematicians,  whose  opinions  should  be  carefully  weighed,  whatever 
conclusion  may  be  adopted. 

In  aeneral,  a  series  of  the  form  Oo+ai  x -fa,  «■+&€.  is  convergent  for 
all  values  of  x  less  than  a  certain  value  (page  222),  and  diveigcnt  for 
all  greater  values.  And  here  a»  is  a  function  of  it,  which  we  may  c&il 
011,  so  that  the  series  is  0(O)+0(l).x+^(2).x*+«  ••  •  I^et  » 
consider  ourselves  as  led  to  this  series  by  the  performance  of  a  number 
of  operations  which  obviously  lead  to  terms  havuig  the  law  in  questiaB, 
though  they  end  in  a  series  which  cannot  be  arithmetically  siunmcd: 
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find  let  UB  ask  whether  we  might  not,  by  putting  the  operations  in 
another  form,  have  obtained  a  convergent  aeries  ? 

In  the  answer  to  this  question  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
case  in  which  0n  may  become  infinite  for  a  finite  value  of  n,  and  that 
in  which  it  cannot.  Let  us  suppose  the  latter  case ;  the  transformation 
is  then  rendered  very  easy  by  representing  the  whole  series  as  one  of 
operations  performed  on  Oo,  which  gives 

«•+«.  x+ . .  •  =  { 1  +  ( 1  +  A)  x+  . . . }  00=1 — TTTTr"  ^» 
'  1— (1+A)x 


_  _        1 I_ _ 


•  •  •  • 


(1+A)x— 1    •         (1  +  A)J?         (1+A)«x' 

"■       or        ^       ••    •' 
or  ns  follows^ 

*(O)  +  0(l).x+0(2).a*+.... 

==-{*(— !)•*"'+* (—2). ^-•+<^  (-8). j?-»+&c}. 

The  same  result  might  be  obtained  by  taking  the  series 

0(0)   ,   A0(O).j 

developing  the  negative  powers  of  x — 1  in  negative  powers  of  a;,  and 
remembering  that  0(— 70=0 (0)  -nA0  (0)+4n (n  + 1)  A'0 (0)— &c. 
I  shall  call  each  of  these  series,  0  (0)+&c.,  and  —0  ( — 1)  .x"*,  Ac,  the 
inverted  form  of  the  other.  If  0(n).ar"=Yrii,  we  have  y  (0)+Yr (I) 
4- . . . .  = — yff  (  —  1) — f  ( — 2)—.  . .  .  The  most  condensed  form  of 
the  theorem  is  as  follows :  if  yn  be  a  function  which  does  not  become 
infinite  for  any  value  of  w,  positive  or  negative,  then,  2V'«=0,  2  extend- 
ing from  71= —  cc  to  71=+  oc.  The  theorem  is  to  be  understood  in  an 
entirely  algebraical  sense,  as  meaning  that  the  same  operations  which 
give  y (0)+Y'(l)+. .  ..  would,   differently  conducted,  have   led   to 

For  instance,  let  us  take  logf )=2{  *+"q*+  ••••)•     Here  the 

term  ^(ti).*'  is  n-»(l- (—!)")*•,  and 

l-(-l)"     ,            ^  .     -(-l)Mog(-l)  ,      .     ,v 
^ ,  when  71=0,  is = — 1  o^  "  l<^g  (•  v»      . 

71  1 

and  V  (1)+Y'(2)+ . .. .  =  -V'  (0)— V,(— !)-• . . .,  or 

,,(l±£)=^<_,H.(l^il41....) 

which  may  easily  be  verified.  But  if  we  had  taken  the  general  term  of 
the  series  to  be  2(271+1)"*  i*-*-',  we  should  have-2(x-'+ix"*+ . . .) 
for  the  inverted  form,  which  is  not  true.  But  here  observe,  that  in  pass- 
ing from  7t=0  to  n=  —  1,  we  pass  through  a  value  of  n,  — i,  which 

20 
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makes  the  term  infinite.  As  another  ina 
5-  +-=— &c.,  one  form  of  the  general  term  o/" 

.    (n+l)T    t^**      ,  .  ,  «•    ,  ... 

am  — -- — •  — -— ,  wnicn  2= —  -when  «»^=  —  J_  irinr^ 
2         n+1  2  ° 


8    ■   5  2      X      Si* 

which  holds  in  one  case:  for  x— i-a:^+&c.  is  tha^t  vmloe  of  'J. 
which  lies  between  —  i**  and  +iT;  in  which  c«s^  taun — *jr-|-a=' 
=  --iir,  if  tan"'*  lie^between  0  and  — Jir. 

No  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  these  examples,  because  tlie  mei 
supplying  the  function  proper  to  make  the  even  terxns  tssj*. 
1— (  — 1)*,  &c.  is  arbitrary,  and  might  be  varied:  surft<2  th^HMgh  I  ■ 
taken  these  instances  to  show  that  when  the  proper  funotioTi  is  ubbL  * 
results  follow,  yet  the  determination  of  that  proper  rnxioticTn  h  s 
present  always  attainable,  nor  can  a  test  be  supplied  for  <lisCiike-j>  - 
it  from  others. 

But  in  the  case  in  which  0  (n)  is  always  finite,  the  tiieorem  m. 
freely  used,  as  showing,  without  reference  to  the  arithmetical  vsluf  : 
series,  a  variation  of  development  which  might  have  been  girea  :.  ' 
algebraic  invelopment.     For  example,  let  the  series  be 

of  which  the  law  of  the  coefficients  is  that  A,=2A i4-A,   ^  wbe: 

A,-«=A«— 2A^i  and  A_^=A_+,-2A_,+„  giving  A_i=  —  1,  A^^-:, 
A-t=:— 7,  and  the  rest  of  these  coefficients  are  17,  «— '41^  99,  &. 
Hence  the  same  series  is 

.1       3'      7       17^41      99^j^ 

Now  the  original  series  is  the  development  of  (1  —  x)  :  (1  —  2x — x*). 
and  if  jr=i?"\  this  becomes  (t? — v*)  :  (l  +  2y  — «•),  which  developed  5j 
common  division  gives  v— 3v'  +  7r* — &c.,  which  verifies  the  precedioi 

As  another  example,  take  l-fx  cos  0+x*  cos  26+ &c.,  which,  by  iv 
theorem  =— x~*cos6— x'^c08  2^— &c.,  which  can  be  verified  froa 
paffe  242. 

If  <^  {n)  be  an  even  function^  or  if  ^  (— n)=:^  (11),  we  obviously  hare 

Oo+Ci  (^+ j)+«t(^*+  7)+  •  •  •  =0, 

or  a«  +  2ai  cos  0 + 2aa  cos  26 + &c.  :=  0., 

making  x+x"*=2cos6.     Thus  if  <^n=:l,  we  have  l+2coa©+2cot2? 
4- ....  =r  0,  a  well  known  result.     If  ^  (n)=:cos  ti^,  we  seem  to  have 

l  +  2cos*0+2co8*20+2cos*3^+....  =  O, 

a  result  which  will  require  the  following  considerations. 

Divergent  series  are  mostly  developments,  which  though  arithmeti- 
cally false,  as  presenting  infinite  arithmetical  values  for  finite  faDctboii 
yet  present  specific  cases  in  which  ^the  function  actually  does  becoiae 
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r  Gs^s^  **  ^®^^  **  *^®  series.    Thus,  though  l+2a?+3j:'+. .  .  ♦,  or  the 

opment  of  (1— a:)"*,  is  divergent  when  <r>l,  the  inTelopment  is 

:f:». therefore  infinite:  except  only  in  the  isolated  case  in  which  x^:!, 

i  (1 — jr)~*and  1  +  2+3+....  agree  in  arithmetical  value.     In 

^   r.  case  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  fallacy  of   making  an 

~'j '^'metical  infinite  the  subject  of  reasoning,  and  must  stop  at  the  first 

in  which  it  appears.    This  fallacy^  in  its  broadest  form,  is  as  fol- 

'_j^jj :  there  are  many  cases  in  which  infinity  is  equally  positive  and 

J  ^P  itive ;  that  is,  0r<  being  sr  oc,  0  (a+A)  is  (h  being  small)  great 

positive,  and  0  (a^h)  is  great  and  negative.     If  we  then  say  that 

r*i:  3 '«  _  ^^  ^g  Y^^^^  2  X  oc =0,  a  result  which  is  a  sufficient  caution  against 

J  f^-^'^'uaeof  cc,  that  is,  infinite  in  value,  in  the  manner  in  which  rational 

'       siderations  entitle  us  to  use  that  which  appears  infinite  in  value  by 

'7' 'ergent  or  (as  those  who  reject  divergent  series  say)  wrong  develop* 

^    nt. 

All  I  assert  in  the  first  instance  is,  that  I  +  co8'0.x+cos'29.d^+&c. 

the  development  (whether  right  or  wrong  matters  not  here)  of  a 

action  which  may  also  be  developed  into  —  cos*  6.  a:~* — cos'  2©.  «"*- . .  • 

ow  the  first  series  may  be  easily  shown  to  arise  from  the  develop- 

ent  of 


C    i 


eri 


l        X  1  CO8  20.J7 — X* 

l+«  ; +7: 


-J* ' 


2  1—0:^2  1— 2co8  26.jp+jr** 
,1        1.1        cosae.or*— 1 


2  l--j?-'^2  a?-^— 2co8  2e.x-»+l' 

3^  Develope  the  second  form  in  negative  powers  of  j?,  and  we  have" 

;'  1— J(l+jr»+aj-*+ )~i(l+cos2e.«-'+co84^. *-■+....), 

or  —  coB«  6 .  x-*  —  cos*  26 .  jp~*  -  &c. 

as  asserted.  In  the  particular  case  a?=l,  the  original  function  becomes 
infinite;  consequently,  though  we  may  say  that  whenever  we  meet 
with  l+cos*0+»,. .,  we  might  by  a  different  process  have  obtained 
-cos«e— coB*2^— Ac.,  yet  we  may  not  say  l+2co8'0+2co8*2d 
+ ....  =0,  for  by  so  doing  we  really  commit  the  fallacy  **  a= —  oc, 
therefore  gc+  cc:=0."  But  the  student  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  any 
point  connected  with  series  that  I  have  cautioned  him  upon :  for  the 
same  care  should  equally  be  taken  with  finite  expressions,  as  to  these 
particular  cases  in  which  they  become  infinite.  The  real  difficulty  is, 
that  in  using  a  general  divergent  aeries,  and  passing  to  a  particular  case^ 
we  may  light  upon  a  divergent  series  which  really  represents  infinity, 
and  we  cannot  as  readily  know  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  as  we 
could  if  we  had  only  finite  expressions. 

If  a,  or  ^(n)  be  an  odd  function,  or  if  ^(  — n)= — ^(w),  we  readily 
obtain  (since  then  Oo^O  or  cc,  and  by  hypothesis  we  are  not  speaking  of 
the  latter  case)  a,  (a:  — j:"')+(78(j?»— j~*)  +  . ..  .=0,  or  a|8in0+ 
a,  sin  26+. . . .  £=0.  And  if  E«  and  O,  represent  an  even  and  an  odd 
function,  and  if  (remembering  that !  every  function  is  the  sum  of 
an  even  and  odd  function,  if  0  be  included  among  functions)  we  make 
a,=E,+0„  we  have 

ff#+Oi  (jj+*-')  +flj  (j:«+arO+  •  •  =     0|  (x+op  -*)+0,  (j^+0+ •  •  • . 

flo+oi  («-«-')+a,(*«-a?-«)+ .  .5=E.+B|  (jr-d?-»)+Ei(«*-0+.  • . 
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This  Bets  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  remark  in  page  3^,  ibt: : 
is  not  allowable  to  make  two  series  of  the  form  2a,  (x*  ±  x"*)  ider.  z. 
because  they  are  derived  from  the  same  function. 

The  two  forms  of  0(O)-f  i^(1).j;+.  . . .  cannot  generaHy be '&•:' 
convergent,  though  both  may  be  divergent.     To  prove  this,  Ict^i 

+V^(1)+ and  — Y^(-1)-Yr(— 2)  — . ..  .   be    the   two  fen* 

The  convergency  or  divergency  depends  in  the  first  instance  opsa '-:-' 
values  of  — 7t(logY^iy  and  —  n{logY^( — n)}',  when  n  is  infiniie. 

These  are  — nyr'n :  Y^  and  nY/(— n) :  Y^  (  —  n),  which  have  difos: 
signs  whenever  f^n :  yfm  and  y'C — n)  :  ^r  ( — n)  have  the  same  limit » ^ 
increases  without  limit.  This  is  the  case  whenever  y^n  is  an  algebr^'^ 
function  of  7i,  or  one  multiplied  by  j^  ;  and  since  converg^ency  require 
that  the  function  here  treated  should  not  be  less  than  4*^9  ^^  neeat^ 
(though  not  sufficient)  condition  cannot  be  true  for  both  forms,  in  anj .: 
the  cases  specified.  But  it  is  possible  that  both  may  be  diTez]gent:  i: 
instance,  in  l+A*x+9^ x^+  .. .  ,^  and  its  other  developmeiit  — i" 
—4* a:""—,...  But  extreme  divergence  in  one  form  is  frequeri^ 
attended  by  as  great  convergence  in  the  other;  for  instance,  in  l-h'Ti 
+3*j:*+....,and  — «"*— 2"*a:"'-3"'.r-*— 

Since  we  have  Oq — ai  x+Of  «*  —  . . . .  =a«i  x~' — a.^  x~*+  ....  ^^ 
now  sec  the  confirmation  of  a  fact  which  every  algebraist  obsern^ 
namely,  that  in  every  series  the  terms  of  which  follow  a  law  cxpressiK^ 
by  common  methods,  and  in  which  the  terms  are  alternately  poeitiTe  a:^: 
negative,  the  function  so  developed  diminishes  without  limit  when  • 
increases  without  limit.  This  will  yet  more  fully  appear  in  the  next 
chapter. 

When  a  series  has  the  form  Oo+OiX+Ot  "5-+^9~b  "t-  •  - .  •»  ^^^ 

a^  can  be  assigned,  the  present  theorem  fails  from  our  not  being  able 
to  assign  the  value  of  the  function  from  which  2.3. . .  .n  is  derived,  u 
the  case  in  which  n  is  negative.  It  will,  however,  appear  in  the  neix 
chapter  that  these  inverse  values  are  not  finite.  In  algebraical  series 
the  values  of  ai,  a^,  &c.  being  those  of  d iff,  co.  generally  contain  1, 1*2. 
&c.,  in  the  numerators.  But  in  several  remarkable  cases  the  theotiB 
will  not  apply,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  inversion,  in  t2» 
development  of  (l+x)"  for  instance.  There  are,  however,  cases  » 
which  we  may  invert  the  process  and  infer  negative  values  by  meaDs  li 
independent  developments.    Thus,  n  being  a  whole  number, 

(1— j:)-"=l  +  nJP+n^  of+ =  (— 1)"  {i-'+n*— *+ ); 

hence,  a.  being  the  coefficient  of  x"  in  the  first  series,  we  may  infer  tb&t 
I  leave  the  following  to  the  student : 

flp+ai *+ 0,0?'+  . . .  =a.i (1  -*)"*+ Aa^t  (1  -Jr)~*+A*a.a  (1  -x)"^. •  •  • 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  general  term  of  the  series  is  of  the 
form  a.:i:^:  (1.2.3.  • .  .n),  the  denominator  insures  a  high  degree  of 
convergency.  To  examine  this  point,  remember  that  (page  2^) 
1 .2.3. . .  .n  has  always  a^finite  ratio  to  n"''^ff~*,  as  n  increases  wicbottt 
limit,  so  that  (page  234)  we  need  only  examine  the  convergency  of  ik 
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series  whose  general  terra  is  a,  or"  €" :  n*"*"^.     Let  this  be  V^,  and  we 
have 


— »»T~  =  -»— +nlofl:(  -  )+-. 


The  only  case  in  which  this  series  can  be  divergent  is  that  in  which 
— Tia',  :a,  is  —  cc  when  n=  cc,  in  such  manner  that  the  limit  of  the 
first  two  terms  is  at  least  as  small  as  +i.  If»  for  instance,  a^-^-rCy 
>vhich  is  a  function  increasing  faster  than  1 .2.3. .  •  .n,  we  have  for  the 
preceding  i— n  log  (j«),  whence  the  series 

1+ j+2'4r+3';r-o+4*:r^+  •  •  •  • 

2  2.3        2.3.4 


is  convergent  whenever  x  is  <€"*. 

The  following  methods  will  often  convert  a  divergent  series  into  a 
convergent  one. 

Let  0j:=a^+ai<^+aaJ7*+  ••  ..,and  let  ao6Q+a|6, 3r+ai6tX*+  .  ••• 
be  the  series  in  question :  then,  as  in  page  240,  this  series  is  obtained 
by  a  train  of  operations  on  h^^  of  which  the  symbol  is  ^  (•zE)  •  6o)  where 
£  stands  for  1+A.     Assume  E=m4F,  which  gives 

<»•  ^4  a,  ft,  x+ =«^  {^mx)  .b^+4/(mj)  .xFbo+  ' —  F*  6^+  •  •  • 

Now  E=:m+F  means  E6,=iii6,+  Fft„  or  F6,=6^i— mft.,  which  gives 
F6a=6i— 7n6^    F*  6,=6t— 2m6i+m'  h^    &c. ; 

the  process  obviously  being  an  extension  of  the  method  of  differences, 
by  substitution  of  the  operations  6i — 7/i6„  6,— mfti,  &c.  for  6i— 6o, 
6,— ft,,  &c.    We  thus  get 

_    ,  ,     ^       _     ft,      ,  (fti-mWf  ,  (ft,-2fwft,-fm«fto)  *• 

fto+*i  *+*!  2"+  •••=«**  |ft«+(fti~^fto)  T+(ft,-2mfti+m*fto)  2+  •  • "  K 

in  which  m  may  be  any  fmite  quantity,  positive  or  negative.  Let 
fn=  —  1  in  the  first,  and  we  have 

b,+b,x+ rM+(i+x)«  +    (1+x)'    +•••• 

If  fto9  ^i»  &<^«  ^  increasing,  this  series  is  convergent  whenever 
ft,+  2fti »+ 4ftt t>*+ ....  is  convergent,  v  being  * :  (1  +«).  If  ft,+, :  ft, 
z=k  when  n=:oc,  this  last  is  convergent  whenever  ©<(2Ar)**,  or 
x<l :  (2ii  — 1).  If  2*=  or  <1,  the  second  side  is  convergent  for  all 
positive  values  of  x. 

If  instead  of  E  we  write  s^^  by  the  theorem  in  page  307,  we  have 

flo^.+oA^+--=ff-*«+*Ml+^)}-0-^'t+*Wl+^)}0*Y+--.» 

where  ft'o,  ft^  &c.  are  written  for  Dft,,  D*ft^  &c.  This,  expanded,  the 
uble  in  page  253  being  need,  gives 
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It 

h'" 

a  result  which  might  easily  be  verified  from  page  239  by  help  of  psge 
263.  The  remnant  fl«&«iT*+a«+i6,+jT*'''*+. .  • .  may  often  be  rea- 
dered  more  convergent  by  use  of  this  form  of  development. 

This  chapter  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  character  of 
divergent  series.  Further  considerations  will  offer  themselves  in  tbe 
next  chapter,  previous  to  which  it  is  hardly  right  to  invite  the  atteo- 
tion  of  the  student  to  any  final  opinion  upon  the  use  of  diverges: 
series.  This  much,  however,  may  here  be  sedd :  the  history  of  algebn 
shows  us  that  nothing  is  more  unsound  than  the  rejection  of  any  methixi 
which  naturally  arises,  on  account  of  one  or  more  apparently  valid  cases 
in  which  such  method  leads  to  erroneous  results.  Such  cases  should 
indeed  teach  caution,  but  not  rejection :  if  the  latter  had  been  preferred 
to  the  former,  negative  quantities,  and  still  more  their  square  roots, 
would  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  progress  of  algebra,  which 
would  have  been  confined  to  that  universal  arithmetic  of  which  Newtun 
wished  it  to  bear  the  name  :  and  those  immense  fields  of  analysis  over 
which  even  the  rejectors  of  divergent  series  now  range  without  fear, 
would  have  been  not  so  much  as  discovered,  much  less  cultivated  and 
settled. 


Chaptbr  XX. 
ON  DEFINITE  INTEGRALS. 


In  commencing  with  a  title  which  may  induce  the  student  to  think  that 
he  is  already  master  of  the  principles  on  which  the  following  pages  rest, 
a  conclusion  which  would  not  be  altogether  correct,  it  will  be  oeoeasary 
to  point  out  the  extension  of  views  with  which  the  subject  must  be 
looked  at,  before  the  objects  of  the  present  chapter  can  become  intel- 
ligible. The  subject  of  definite  integrals  becomes  daily  of  more  import- 
ance :  and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  any  very  decided  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  mathematical  sciences  can  only  arise  from  successful  in- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  obtaining  their  general  properties,  and 
computing  their  numerical  values. 

A  definite  integral  is  distinguished  from  an  indefinite  one  by  the  sup- 
position that  both  its  limits  are  specified ;  and  the  Consequence  is.  that 
the  former  is  no  longer  a  function  of  the  variable,  but  only  of  the  limits  and 
of  such  constants  as  enter  into  the  function  integrated  previous  to  in- 
tegration. If,  therefore,  all  indefinite  integration  could  be  successfully 
performed,  all  definite  integration  would  necessarily  follow.  Thus  when 
we  know  that  2x  is  the  ditf.  co.  of  x\  we  therefore  know  that  fl2r(ix 
is  6*— a*,  whatever  6  and  a  may  be.  But  we  know  that  indefinite 
intenration  cannot  always  be  performed;  and,  ai  in  pages  103—105, 
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(which  the  student  should  here  review  attentively,)  we  may  see  that  the 
lifficulty  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  means  of  expression.  To  carry  on 
the  same  mode  of  illustration,  remember  that  geometrical  recollections 
introduced  the  drcle  and  its  properties  into  algebra  before  the  differential 
calculus  was  invented.  As  algebra  was  applied  to  trigonometry,  the 
Bine,  cosine,  &c.  of  the  latter  science  were  made  fundamental  modes  of 
expression  in  the  former.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  last  a  broad 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  two  series  1— j^x'-fj^-fj^^— &c., 
dP— 4-1^1!*+ Ac,  and  all  others.  The  student  finds,  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  these  series,  that  he  is  already  master  of  their  properties  by  the 
hundred,  is  provided  with  tables  to  find  their  numerical  values,  and 
knows  how  to  make  them  of  continual  use.  But  if  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  be  a  pure  algebraist,  without  permission  to  draw  suggestions 
irom  any  other  science,  he  would  have  had  no  more  occasion  to  investi- 
gate the  properties  of  liiese  series  than  those  of  many  others  of  equal 
simplicity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  suggestions  of  geometry  had 
been  more  extensive,*  he  might  have  been  familiar  with  many  results 
which  are  now  to  be  presented  for  the  first  time,  and  might  have  had 
common  and  well-known  names  for  results  of  calculation  which  are  now 
only  expressed  by  symbols,  and  have  no  distinct  appellatives.     In 

Jiometry,  the  previous  treatment  of  the  curve  y^=^tj  (a^—s^)  made 
ijijnfi — a^)dx  expressible  in  known  functions  as  soon  as  Jo:  dr:  had 
the  same  science  directed  attention  to,  and  been  made  the  means  of 
developing  the  properties  of,  the  curve  y  =«—«*,  the  integral  fff— **dr, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  come,  would  'perhaps  nave  been 
already  known,  named,  and  tabulated. 

If  all  the  cases  of  J^rdx  were  written  down,  when  0j?  stands  for  a 
function  in  common  use,  the  greater  number  of  these  integrals  would  be 
inexpressible,  except  by  infinite  series.  If  all  infinite  series  were  con* 
▼ergent,  the  difficulty  of  computation  would  not  be  insuperable  \  and.  if 
the  general  properties  of  an  infinite  series,  for  which  no  finite  equivalent 
is  known,  were  as  easily  determined  as  those  of  a  finite  expression,  we 
might  satisfy  die  wants  of  any  application  of  our  science  with  compsra- 
tive  ease,  though  the  labour  of  computation  might  be  considerable.  But 
it  is  not  always  readily  practicable  to  reduce  integrals  to  convergent  series, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  form  of  a  series  does  not  throw  any 
light  upon  its  properties.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  results  of  most  of  the  problems  in  which  the  higher  mathematics 
are  necessary,  must  from  their  nature  require  integration.  Do  we  then 
find  in  what  precedes  premises  requiring  a  conclusion  that  most,  or  at 
least  many,  of  such  problems  must  remain  insoluble  ? 

This  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  reason  is  as 
follows.  Every  particular  case  of  an  integral  can  be  found  by  common 
arithmetic,  whatever  the  function  may  be.  It  may  easily  be  that 
fi^dx  may  not  be  expressible  in  terms  of  a  and  6,  with  such  modes  of 
expression  as  we  now  have ;  but  specify  the  values  of  a  and  6,  say 
a=s2  and  6s=3,  and  by  the  definition  of  the  symbol  the  equation 

*  If  the  hyperbola  had  received  as  much  attentioD  as  the  circle,  its  area  might 
hsTe  augeested  the  notioa  and  properties  of  logarithms,  and  the  attention  therel>y 
excitsd  Bught  have  led  to  the  calculation  of  tablM. 
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may  be  made  as  nearly  true  as  we  please,  by  taking  n  snflirimtly 
This  symbol,  then,  for  an  isolated  and  specified  yaltie  of  a  aod  6,  a 
merely  the  limit  of  a  simple  arithmetical  conception,  and  every  case  of  s 
may  be  calculated,  quam  froxime^  by  a  person  who  knowa  only  bow  ts 
calculate  the  value  of  an  algebraical  expression  in  any  particular  case. 
The  more  artificial  and  rapid  method  of  page  314  may  be  aubatitmcd^ 
and  it  most  be  obsenred  that  in  calling  every  dffiniU  integralioD  pcac&- 
cable,  we  speak  of  possibility  only.     Should  the  actual  oomputation  of  sc 
integral  occupy  twenty  computers  for  a  year,  it  might  well  be  a  qoeaEkBi 
(and  one  by  no  means  always  to  be  answered  in  the  negative)wheiiier  ii 
were  worth  while  to  employ  them :  but  this  does  not  affect  my  aascr- 
tion. 

It  is,  then,  admitted  to  be  possible  in  erery  case  to  construct  a  table  of 
the  values  of  an  integral  which  may  be  used  like  a  table  of  logarithms, 
so  that  reference  and  interpolation  shall  give  any  value  we  pleaae,  wiih 
sufficient  accuracy.  Each  integral  so  calculated  is  a  fundamental  table 
of  reference,  and  the  question  is  to  choose  such  integrals  as  wrill  admit 
of  the  largest  number  of  uses,  and  to  find  out  as  many  uses  as  poasiblc 
for  those  which  have  been  calculated;  previously  using  the  ahoitest 
and  most  convenient  method  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  table. 

So  much  for  the  numerical  attainment  of  results  which  can  only 
be  exhibited  in  an  integral  form :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  vae 
of  definite  integrals.  It  frequently  happens  that  one  particular  act  of 
limits  have  an  importance  which  disting^shes  them  from  aU  others>  aad 
renders  the  case  in  which  they  are  used  perhaps  the  only  one  which  it  is 
of  any  use  to  examine.  Thus,  in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  /j^(1  — xydi 
is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  but  only  between  the  limits  xsrO  and 
x=l,  and  also  between  limits  which  lie  near  the  value  of  x  which 
makes  j^(1  —  x)'  a  maximum  :  it  would  be  only  wasting  time,  so  hx 
as  the  most  important  cases  which  occur  in  that  science  are  concerned,  to 
examine  any  other  limits.  In  such  a  case,  we  learn  to  look  upon  the 
variable  Xj  the  most  prominent  symbol  in  the  ordinary  integration,  as 
subordinate  in  importance  to  m  and  n;  the  first  being  necessary  only 
in  the  conception  of  the  manner  of  attaining  a  result  which  depends 
for  its  magnitude  only  upon  m  and  n.  It  frequently  also  happens 
that  the  isolated  cases  which  it  is  most  important  to  examine  are  also 
those  which  can  be  most  easily  attained ;  and  that  we  may  thus  arrive  al 
a  particular  value  of  a  function,  the  general  form  of  which  muat  be 
presumed^  to  be  an  inexpressible  transcendental.  This  happena,  foar 
example,  in  fis^f^dt^  which,  when  a  is  infinite,  is  ^v,  (page  294); 
but  cannot  be  finitely  expressed  in  terms  of  a.  Another  important 
branch  of  the  calculus  of  definite  integrals  is,  then,  the  determination  of 
useful  isolated  cases  of  general  integral  forms,  of  the  complete  aolatian 
of  which  no  hope  can  be  given. 

Again,  an  integral  of  the  form  f(f>  («r,  a)  dj,  between  specified  limits, 
whether  those  limits  be  functions  of  a  or  not,  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
function  of  a,  and  of  the  limiting  values  of  «.  If  these  limits  be 
numerically  specified,  (say  they  are  jr=0  and  x=  h)  fl^  ('» oi)dx  wm 
function  of  a.  Say  that  this  int^;ral  can  be  found,  and  that  it  is  fa. 
We  have  then  a  mode  of  expressing  Y^a,  which  may  lead  us  to  proper* 
ties  of  that  function  which  would  not  othewise  suggest  themselves. 
There  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  ways  in  which  yj/a  may  be  tlirown 
into  the  form  of  a  definite  integral;  and  each  of  them  may  be  the 


.,,^ 
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mode  of  expression  for  some  one  particular  purpose,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment of  some  one  particular  property. 

Lastly,  by  looking  at  a  definite  integral  as  the  mode  of  using  a  variable 
J?,  between  given  limits,  to  obtain  an  expression  for  a  function  of  a,  we 
may  not  only  learn  new  properties  of  this  function  of  a,  but  may 
even  extend  our  views  beyond  what  would  be  possible  when  the 
function  retains  its  usual  form.  Thus,  if  1 .2.3 ...  .n  be  considered  as 
a  function  of  n,  we  can  form  no  rational  idea  of  its  existence  except  when 
7i  is  a  whole  number ;  but  when  we  come  to  observe  that  1,  1 .3, 1 . 2.3, 
&c.  are  values  of  f^x*6"djs  answering  to  n=0,  n=l,  n=2,  &c.,  we 
see  no  difficulty  either  in  the  conception  or  calculation  of  this  integral 
when  n  is  a  fraction,  and  we  have  thus  the  means  of  interpolating  values 
between  1,  1 .2,  &c.  answering  to  fractional  values  of  n. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  a  definite  integral  supposes  that  in  fl^'^^xdx^ 
ipx  must  not  become  infinite  between  a*=a  and  a:=a+A :  not  that  tlie 
value  of  the  integral  is  then  necessarily  infinite,  but  that  we  have  no 
obvious  means  of  testing  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  The  diminution  of  &> 
(page  99)  may  more  than  compensate  any  increase  of  the  terms  of  the 
sum.  To  the  criterion  for  determining  the  result  in  this  case  we  first 
turn  our  attention :  say  that  b  is  the  value  of  Xy  intermediate  between  a 
and  fl+A^  at  which  ^  becomes  infinite;  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  under  which,  in  /;"*"*  ^ar  dx,  or  J"!  0x  cir  -f  J"!"*"*  0jr  <f  j,  each  of 
the  two  portions  is  finite.     Since 

/t  ^x  (ir=^ .  6— ^a .  a— /J  jr^'jr  dx=:^a  (6 — a) + 6  (^6— 0a) -Jl  jr^'x  c/j? 
=rfa(6— a)4-6/j0'x(fe— /ta^j:dr=0a(6— a)4.j't(6-a:)0'dfrfx, 

whenever  ^6  and  0a  are  finite,  this  last  result  is  true  when  6  is  any  quan- 
tity (however  little)  lesis  than  that  which  makes  06  infinite ;  and  supposing 
b  to  increase  towards  that  value,  it  always  remains  true,  and  (page  22) 
is  therefore  true  when  x^=.b  makes  t^s  infinite;  0a,  6,  and  a  being 
supposed  finite.  Let  y=0x  give  a:=0~^y;  then,  since  y=(/)a  and 
y==  oc  correspond  to  x=^a  and  a?=6,  we  have 

/;0j:dj:=0a  (6-o)+/:i(6-0-»y)  dy. 

Now  (page  325)  the  last  integral  is  found  to  be  finite  or  infinite, 
precisely  ^in  the  manner  which  determines  whether  the  series  whose 
general  term  is  b — 0~'y  is  convergent  or  divergent ;  that  is  to  say,  let 
y/fy^b'^ffr^y,  and  find 

p  —«.?!-?  -.y^^   ^y  and  fl^^  ita  value  when  y=  oc  : 
fy       b—ii-'y 

according  as  cTo  >1,  or  <1,  the  integral  is  finite  or  infinite.  But  when 
00=1,  find  ai  the  limit  of  logy.  (Po — 1)  when  y=:  cc,  and  the  integral  is 
finite  or  infinite,  according  as  ai  >  or  <L  But  when  a|=l,  find  a^ 
the  limit  of  loglogy.(Pi— 1),  Ac.  This  seems  to  involve  the  necessity 
of  inverting  0j:,  but  it  does  not  so  in  reality,  for 

y=0  0-«y  gives  ^=0'  (0""V)  •  (0"*')'y -y'j  or  (^■0'y=  l :  0'j?  i 

whence  Po=0«:0'^  (6— j*),  and  a«  is  its  limit  when  x^b. 

If  it  be  «r=:a  which  makes  0jr  infinite,  the  same  result  applies,  substi- 
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tutingaforft,  since /l^a?rf»=  — /j0jr«iT,  and  —fi/^xdx  and  J^xdr 
are  finite  or  infinite  together. 
Example  1.    /{ (\ogxdx : «).    Here  j?=0  makes  0jr=  oc,  and 

P,=..,(!2|i)(P.-.)='iSg|E^=-. ..»  .=0, 

whence,  since  — 1<1,  this  integral  is  infinite.  This  may  easilr  he 
verified,  since  the  indefinite  integral  is  J  (log  x)*. 

C^         ,        _  tana: 

So  far,  then,  the  result  is  doubtful,  and  this  case  is  more  easily  eolved 

by  inversion.  We  have  /**  tan  x  dx=f^ydy :  (I  +y^,  y  being  tan  x, 
which  falls  under  another  rule.  For  the  preceding  rule  does  not  apply 
when  6=  oc.  It  is  obvious  that  f^4^y  dy  is  infinite  if  ^  be  finite  ^hen 
y=  a.  But  here  y:  (l+y*)=0  when  y=cc,  so  that  the  rule  to  be 
applied  is  that  which  determines  whether  2y :  (1  +y*)  is  convergent  or 
divergent.    Here 

fy     y+i  i+y' 

whence  the  required  integral  is  infinite. 

Example  3.    fj  f ~'  j:""  djc,  n  being  positive.    P,=  ( *+ n)^',  cr^rr  1 ;  a. 
This  integral  is  then  finite  when  a;<I,  and  infinite  when  x>l.     In 
the  doubtful  case,  or  when  j:=rl,  we  have 

or  the  integral  is  infinite. 

Example  4.  f^  i"^  <f)X  dx.  Here  the  method  of  Ex.  2  also  applies 
and  P,  =  j:(a— 9'J^-0J?)'  The  integral  is  therefore  finite  whenever 
4>'x :  <f)X  diminishes  without  limit,  or  tends  to  any  finite  limit  <a :  for  in 
such  cases  a,  is  +  oc.  But  when  0'j? : <fix  has  the  limit  a,  then  a. 
takes  the  form  x  x  0,  and  P^,  &c.  must  be  examined. 

Though  I  have  given  these  examples  at  full  length,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  general  rule,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  factor  which 
remains  finite  throughout  the  whole  interval  of  integration  may  be 
rejected ;  and  the  result,  as  concerns  the  simple  question  whether  the 
integral  be  finite  or  infiniiei  may  be  obtained  from  the  rest.  Thus  in 
j^s"'' x'^  dx  fre  might  have  rejected  r^,  and  \i»edfx~*dx  only. 

Resuming  the  general  subject,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  theie 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  any  case  in  which  the  integration  can  actually  be 
performed:  thus,  if  j'0xdx=0,x,  /^0J?(fx=0i6—0ia,  which  is  finite 
when  0i6  and  0ia  are  finite,  even  though  </)x  be  infinite  between  the  limits. 
But  we  shall  soon  see  reason  to  know  that  the  difliculty  which  arises 
from  the  definition  of  a  definite  integral  as  the  Urait  of  a  sammtlisD  is 
not  thua  evaded.    For  instance, 
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/*"•<!«=—«"*,    ftjs''*dt^a'^'^b''\  which  is  finite ; 

The  reaaon  why  we  put  the  sign  +  before  cc  in  both  cases  is  as  follows. 
We  find  that 

^  m — A        m      ^      ^^  tn  —  A        pi 


m — h      m     ^  m~-h 

Both  these  are  positive  whea  h<m^  however  little  m— Amay  be: 
hence  we  call  their  limitiug  symbols  positive  when  Asm.     If,  then,  we 

construct  the  curve  whose  equation  iays:x~*, 
and  if  0A=  —  m,  0B=-4-»ji,  we  find  the  areas 

PAOY and  QOBY. . . .  both  positive  and 

infinite,  which    agrees  with    all    our    notions 

derived  firom  the  theory  of  curves.     Again,  if 

we  attempt  to  find  the  area  PYQB  by  sum- 

X'     A     O     B     X     ^^^%  PAOY  and  YOQB,  we  find  an  infinite 

and  positive  result,  which  still  is  strictly  intel- 
ligible. But  if  we  want  to  find  the  area  by  integrating  at  once  from  P  to 
Q,  we  find,  as  above,  -  (2 :  m),  a  negative  result  for  the  sum  of  two  positive 
uifinite  quantities.  The  integral  then,  ^  being  infinite  between  the  limits, 
takes  an  algebraic  character,  standing  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
required  arithmetical  result  which  must  have  been  observed  in  divergent 
series.  Thus  1+2+4+&C.  ad  infinitum^  \^  an  algebraic  representa- 
tive of  —  1,  though  it  only  gives  the  notion  of  infinity  to  any  attempt  to 
conceive  its  arithmetical  value.  Whatever  may  be  finally  discovered  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  these  results,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  student's  first  introduction  to  the  subject  of  definite  integrals 
should  be  kept  clear  of  them  and  it :  and  I  shall  accordingly  avoid  them, 
at  least  till  further  notice ;  confining  myself  to  those  integrals  which,  if 
their  subjects  do  become  infinite,  are  not  thereby  rendered  infinite. 

There  still  remains  a  peculiar  class  of  definite  integrals,  in  which  the 
function  integrated  is  periodic,  and  the  integration  is  made  over  an 
infinite  interval;  such  as  f^ 9\n x dx ,  JT^ cos xdx.  Such  integrals  are 
obviously  made  up  of  a  succession  of  elements  of  one  sign,  followed  by 
a  succession  of  another  sign,  ad  infinitum.    Thus  we  have  . 

I    co8jrcb=     ,  cosj:dx-|-  I      cos xdj?-|- ..  ..  =  1  —  2+2— 2+.  •.  • 

J7sinar(tr=     /jsinxrfx+  /^8ina:rfx+ . . .  .  =  2— 2+2— 2+ . . . . 

Now,  as  explained  in  algebra*  2  —  2+2 — .. .  .r=l  and  1— 2+2•- 
,•..=l — l=sO:  are  we  then  to  assign  0  and  1  as  values  of  these 
integrak?  Examine  the  grounds  of  the  algebraical  assertion,  and  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  as  follows.  The  series  at— ai+Oi—. .,  .sjiot 
— ^^+ . .  •  • :  any  supposition  which  diminishes  Aa»,  A*a^,  &c.  without 
limit  makes  0^—01+. . . .  rigorously  approach  the  limit  \ii^  as  k>ng  as 
Ot*  Oi,  &c.  really  diminish  without  limit.  And  thus  in  the  extreme  case, 
in  which  AogsO,  A*a«=0,  &c«,  or  a»=0isai,  &c.,  we  see  that  ia« 
must  be  the  substitute  which  Ow— Oo+^V)— ^c.  ad  in/Sht^«m  requires. 
Similarly,  let  P  be  any  function  which  =0  when  xci  oc,  we  have  then 
/PcosffdxssPainjr— /P'sinxcLr,  or  /; P 00a x d« s —/; Fein ;v^. 
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This  is  rigorously  and  arithmetically  true  as  long  as  J^Pcoaxdrs 
finite :  any  supposition,  then,  which  makes  P  approach  to  a  simple  coa- 
stant ;  that  is,  makes  P  vary  more  and  more  slowly  whatever  x  may  be, 
or  diminishes  P' without  limit  in  all  cases,  also  diminisheay^P' sin  x^ 
and  f^FcoBJcdx.  Consequently,  at  the  final  limit,  or  when  P  ia  a  coa- 
stant,  we  must  write  /^  P  cos  x  (£7=0,  or  J^cos  x  ds^^O,  Again,  ainoe 
JPsin  jpdj?  =  — Pcos  J? -j-JP'cosxdr,  we  have  f^Psin  xdx=r{V) 
-{-f^Vcwxdx,  (P)  heing  the  value  of  P  when  x=0.  By  the  aaine 
reasoning,  any  supposition  which  diminishes  P'  without  limit  brioga  the 
truth  nearer  to  f^P smxdx=: (P).  This  is,  then,  the  final  linul  whea 
P  is  made  constant,  or  P=(P);  and  it  gives  J^ainxcLrsl.  For 
instance,  (a  being  positive,) 

r— «           .        _^  sin  it— a  cos  a?      /^.^,  .  a 

/r^cos.rcfx=£- j-p^5 ;  f;r^'cGBxdxz=ij-^ 

/•--«  •       J          ^_^cos«+osina?       -.         .  ^ 

fe^"  sm  X  ax=i  — f^* j ;   J^  r^  sm  x  0*= 


1+a*       '   •'^  l+a«' 

For  every  positive  value  of  a,  however  small,  these  equatioua 
arithmetically  true,  and  might  be  verified  to  any  extent  by  actual  sum- 
mation  :  when  a=0,  they  become  0  and  1,  and  r"**  is  reduced  to  a 
constant  and  =1. 

It  may  diminish  any  regret  which  the  ambitious  student  may  feel  at 
being  desired  to  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  all  idea  of  considering  definite 
integrals  in  which  the  subject  of  integration  becomes  infinite  between 
the  limits,  if  we  show  explicitly  that  even  those  considerationa  on  which 
we  propose  to  enter  necessarily  require  the  algebra  of  discontinuous 
functions ;  and  that  those  which  we  throw  aside  would  probably  intro- 
duce the  same  sort  of  difficulty  in  a  more  compbcated  form.  Let 
f^x"^  sin  ax  dx  be  proposed,  which  it  should  seem  must  be  a  function  of 
a,  and  the  more  so,  since  it  changes  sign  with  a,  on  account  of  ain  (ax) 
= — sin  (—ax):  and  when  a=0  it  is  obviously  reduced  to  C — C  or 
0 :  that  is,  it  changes  sign,  passing  through  0,  when  a  changea  sigu. 
Nor  is  it  one  of  the  excluded  integrals;  for  sinorir  ia  finite  when 
x=0,  heing  then  =a.    But 

nJl^dx^  njR^diax)=:  C'^dv, 
J  0     ^  J  •    «J^  J  •    « 

since  writing  v  for  ax  does  not  alter  the  limits.  The  last  result  must  be 
independent  of  a,  so  that  we  have  a  constant,  not  a  function  of  a,  which 
as  0  when  a=0,  and  changes  sign  with  a.  Unless,  then,  this  integnl 
be  always  =0,  it  is  a  discontinuous  constant.  But  it  is  not  ahraya  :=0, 
ia  will  be  afterwards  shown.  It  must  then  be  a  discontinuous  conatant ; 
and  thus,  even  in  such  definite  integrals  'as  we  do  consider,  we  cannot 
always  procure  general  algebraical  expressions  of  the  results. 

Our  sole  restriction  being  that  in  j</>x  dr,  ^  must  not  become  infinite 
between  the  limits,  unless  we  can  show,  as  in  page  570,  that  the  result 
is  arithmetically  finite,  we  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  for  x  any  fiinctuin 
whatsoever  which  does  not  invade  this  restriction.  Thus  even  if  the 
function  substituted  should  be  impossible  in  form,  the  truth  of  the  resnhs 
is  not  affected.  For  example,  take  ftuT'edS  firom  6=0  to  O^Jt,  n 
being  positive.    Here  f6:=  oc  when  0=0,  and  we  therefore  examine 
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^-^^'0(0—0),  or  the  more  convenient  form  {(log 06)' (0  —  0)}"*. 
This  gives 

(n0 T-   J   ,  which  =n~^  when  0=0  : 

\         tane     / 

80  that  the  integral  is  finite  when  n  is  less  than  unity ;  this  we  must 
therefore  suppose,  the  case  of  nsl  heing  left  doubtful,  as  unnecessary  for 
our  present  purpose  (it  gives  the  integral  infinite).  For  tan'" 6  write 
its  value 


'-"•(irr-'?) 


which  is,  say     =(-l)~^(A«+A»  r-**'^-»+A,6-^*'^-»+  ....); 
and  — 1  being  <*     ,  we  find  for  integration 

(Aor-*^^-»+A»ff-^*-+«>^=^+A.r^*«'+*^^^+  ....)de; 

of  which  the  impossible  part  must  vanish  by  itself,  since  the  required 
integral  must.be  possible  and  finite.     The  possible  part  is 

{A«cos  (jTn)+Ai  cos  (iirn+ 20)+ A, cos  (Jirn+4e)+  . . . . }  dO. 

Now/cQs(c+2ifca)da,  from  e=0  to  esrfn*,  is  (2ik)-' {sin(c+*T) 
— sin.cj:  whence  this  integral  vanishes  when  ^  is  even,  and  becomes 
—  ifc'^sm  c  when  n  is  odd.  This  gives  for  the  integral  required  the 
series 

/         A       A  \ 

i»-AoCos(iim)-sin(ifMr).f  Ai+-j  +-r  +  "*"  } 

We  might,  however,  obtain  a  finite  result,*  as  follows.     We  have 

(«l)Tj-tan-^dO=/(A«+A,  €-«*''^+A.r**^»+  . . .  .)de, 

and  ( — 1) '^  is  cos  i  Tn+ V(  "  1)  *  ^^^  i^'^'  ^^^  int^prate,  and  equate 
the  possible  parts  on  both  sides  to  each  other :  the  possible  parts  on  the 
second  side  being  all  of  the  form  A, /cos2Ar0.c/O,  must  vanish  when 
taken  from  x^O  to  «r=r^ir,  and  we  find  (Ao  being  =1,  as  appears  from 
the  function  to  be  developed) 


cos 


iien  I      tan—  0 c/0= i*,  or  j      tan"" dde^^ 


COB  ^itn 

A  further  examination  (or  simple  substitution  of  ^—0  for  6)  will 
show  that  this  integral  is  true  for  negative  values  of  n  also  (if  between  0 
and  •- 1).    Let  tan'6s«^,  m  being  a  positive  integer,  which  gives 


•  _tC»-«>-> 


/r™?j:^ 


dx         ix 

---^—   (»>-l<  +  l). 


Let  im(l-n)— Isrr,  or  Jir(l— n)=ir(r+l):fw,  and  co8(^n) 
=sin  (w  (r+ 1)  :  wi).     Hence  • 

*  For  this  proof,  which  is  much  ihoHer  than  the  one  uiually  gi? en,  I  am  indebt^-* 
to  a  writer  who  signs  S.  S.  in  the  Cambrid^  Mathematicsl  Journal,  (vol.  L^.V 
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It  will,  however,  soon  be  obserred  that  there  is  a  liability  to  fallacr  in 
an  incautious  use  of  the  preceding  method.  If,  having  -deduced 
A+BV(— l)=P+Q^/(-l)tWe  infer  A=B,  PsQ,  we  are  ja»ti- 
fied  only  when  we  know  A,  B,  P,  and  Q  to  be  reaL  Now  if  either 
of  these  quantities  be  an  infinite  series,  and  divergent,  it  may  ie|weaeut 
an  impossible  quantity,  as  does  x+i  J7*H-  •  • . .  when  d?>l.  Aiid  em 
if  we  luive  a.  series  which  is  real  before  integration,  it  may  become  im- 
possible after  it;  thus  I-f  a?+J^+ .  •  ^.^  is  real  when  «>1,  while  its 
integral,  beginning  at  j?=0,  represents  an  impossible  quantity. 
We  shall,  therefore,  add  the  common  proof  of  this  result,  which,  though 
employing  impossible  quantities,  does  in  a  manner  free  from  the  pre- 
ceding objection. 

If  we  denote  the  n  roots  of  the  equation  x"+ 1  =0  by  oe,  i8,  &c.,  we 
find,  as  in  page  216,  (m<n— 1), 


It  would  appear  as  if  this  must  =r  oc  when  x  ^  oc,  but  if  it  be 
remembered  that  2a"'''*=50  (page  319),  and  thatlog(x — a)il<^(x— A, 
continually  approach  to  log  x  kb  x  increases,  it  also  appears  that  the  limit 
of  the  precedmg  is  that  of  2ai*^Mogx,  which  takes  the  form  Ox  cc 
when  X  is  infinite.  In  fact,  since  log  or  2a"*'*'^  (m+l<n)is  ^0  for  all 
finite  values  of  a?,  add  it  to  the  integral  as  found,  and  we  have 

which  diminishes  without  limit  in  every  term  as  x  increases.  The  value, 
therefore,  of  the  above  form  is  0  when  J7=dc,  and  the  required  integral 
from  j:=0  to  x=  oc  is  the  value  of  the  first  form  when  j:=0,  with  its 
sign  changed,  or  2  {a*^' log  (  —  «)}.  Let  e  stand  for  ff^^""*^,  and  0  for 
ir:n;  we  know  then  that  a=e*,  jS— c",  &c.,  up  to  c^*^'^,  and  since 
e':^  —  1,  these  roots  with  their  signs  changed  are  c*^,  e***",  &c.  Con- 
sequently 

2  {a-+Mog  (-«)}  =  (e+^V(-l)  e^-^»>'+(3<?H-»y(- 1)  ^^'"^+. . . 

For  «(*"-*-*>'  write  «,  and  On  for  9r,  whence  the  praoeding,  divided  by 
eV(-l),is(«+l)z+(n-f3)ar«+....+(«+2n-l)«^\  We  show 
generally  how  to  find  fl-f  (a+6)  «+(o+2ft)  «*+ . . .  +(a^nb''b)  a^*. 
This  obviously  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  o(H-  .••.-!-«•"»), 
or  a(l — 2"):  1  — «;  the  second  ^txdiff.  co.  of  (*+«•+.,..+»•-'), or 
bz  X  diff.  CO.  of  (af— ar") :  (1  —  z).    Thus  we  have 

l-«  (I— «)• 

For  z  write  z\  multiply  by  2,  let  a=:n+ 1,  6=2,  and 

(n+l)»  +  ...*+(3n-l)5*-* 
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_(„+!), __+ 2 ^j-^j . 

In  the  instance  before  us,  2=e^"*+*^*  and  ^•■:=e^'""*'*^'*'=l ;  whence 
the  first  tjerm  vanishes,  and  the  second  numerator  becomes  2n  {z*— ;;}, 
^while  the  whole  becomes  —  2?iz ;  (1— z').  Restore  the  factor  6v(  —  l)> 
and  we  have 


Btn{(m  +  l)ir:n}  " 
or 


a  result  of  great  importance.  If  we  examine  the  limits  within  which  it 
is  true,  we  find  that,  as  far  as  the  lower  limit  0  is  concerned,  m  must  be 
> — 1,  while,  for  the  higher  limit,  m  must  be  <n— 1. 

The  preceding,  though  it  employs  impossible  quantities,  is  yet  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  its  processes  as  the  longer  method  which  would  be 
followed  if  jf  (l+jp")~'  were  integrated  fi'om  the  rational  form  found  in 
page  276,  §  89,  by  collecting  the  impossible  factors  of  the  preceding 
process  in  pairs. 

It  would  seem  as  if  hitherto  I  had  given  nothing  but  cautions,  and 
this  I  have  purposely  done  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  idea  of  the 
very  slippery  character  of  the  subject ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
very  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  understood.  Some  further  hints  of 
this  kind  will  still  be  necessarv. 

Every  integral  of  the  form  J^^txdx  may  be^thus  expressed : 

f^<i>x dzs=:f^ <t>3D  dx+ f^<l>jp dx+ f^^ipx dx+ , ..  .  ad  infiniivm ; 

tfo,  ai,  o^  &c.  being  a '  series  increasing  without  limit.  Every  such 
integral,  then,  is  really  an  infinite  series,  of  which  it  is  found  that 
the  divergent  case  is  not  so  well  understood  as  that  of  ordinary  divergent 
series.  Let  us  divide  scries  into  four  classes,  simple  divergent  and 
convergent  series,  in  which  all  the  terms  are  positive,  and  alternately 
divergent  or  convergent  series,  in  which  the  terms  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative.  Besides  these  we  have  the  intermediate  series, 
of  which  the  terms  are  or  become  of  the  form  a^a+a-\- ..,,  and 
a— fl+a— • . . , 

When  the  above  infinite  series  of  integrals  is  of  the  simple  diver- 
gent kind,  we  have  rejected  the  consideration  of  /^0*r  dx  as  being 
infinite ;  though  it  might  reasonably  be  asked  why  such  a  diverging 
series  of  integrals  should  be  called  infinite,  when  a  diverging  series 
of  simple  terms  is  only  called  at  most  a  wrong  development  of  a  finite 
quantity.  About  converging  series  of  either  kind  there  is  no  question ; 
while  diverging  alternating  series  will  be  readily  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  reject  them,  to  stand  upon  a  different  footing  firom  simple  diverging 
series.  But  having  thus  pointed  out  that  integrals  taken  from  0  to  oc 
roust  have  a  general  resemblance  to  series  in  their  properties,  or  at  least 
a  similar  classification,  I  now  show  that  there  is  decided  danger  of  error 
in  sny  attempt  to  apply  these  conclusions  to  series  in  generali  which  are 
demonstrated  in  algebra  to  be  true  of  series  of  powers  of  the  same  vari^hlA. 
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For  example,  take  /cos  x  dxr^O  from  x=:0  to  7r=oc.  We  see  (page  512) 
Irom  what  this  springs;  if  we  write  bx  for  x,  which  does  not  alter  the 
limits,  we  have  bjcosbx.dx:=:0,  or  fcosbx.dx^O.  Now  itia  alunda- 
mental  property  of  any  integral,  that  if  the  limits  remain  the  same, 

~  fPdp  =  f  ^  •*  (page  m) . . . .  (P). 

provided  always  that  dP :  dq  does  not  become  infinite  between  the  limite, 
in  which  case  the  second  side  of  the  equation  may  not  be  within  om* 
present  conventional  boundary.  This  proposition  is  easily  prored, 
independently  of  the  page  referred  to:  for  since  (returning  to  the 
definition  in  page  99) 

—  2P  Ap=:2  —  Ap,  for  any  number  of  tenns, 

the  limiting  proposition  must  be  true,  or  (P)  must  be  true.  Take,  then, 
fco/%hx.dx:=:Oy  and  differentiate  twice  with  respect  to  6,  which  gives 
— J'co8  6x.**dx=0,  or  J'cos6i'.j*<ir=0.  We  may  readily  find,  as  in 
page  572,  that 

n  f"**  cos  6j  d!x  =:-= .         n!c*'coBbx.j^dx:^ ^i  u 

which  verifies  the  preceding  when  c=:0  Also,  if  we  differentiate  twice 
with  respect  to  c,  we  have  a  conclusion  of  the  same  kind,  venfiaUe 
in  the  same  manner. 

Differentiate  again  twice,  and  so  on,  .which  gives  f^  .cos  6x.  jp^c£r=0, 
by  making  c=:0.  Various  other  methods  coincide  in  the  same  result; 
surely,  then,  we  should  say 

/Jco8  6j:(1  —  jf^+it*— .. .  .)d!r=0,  or  I    - — ;i=  0. 

This  result  is,  nevertheless,  not  true,  and  we  may  see  that  we  have 
here  made  an  assertion  which  need  not  necessarily  be  true,  in  saying  that 
fco8  bx  cLr+/co8  bx»j^dx+ . ; . .  =:0,  because  each  of  its  terms  is  ao.  If 
each  of  the  terms  Jj cos ftx.cfx,  flcosbx,3[^dx^  &c.  diminish  without 
limit  when  a  increases  without  limit,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their 
Bum  ad  infinitum  does  the  same.  If  we  assume  this  in  the  case  of 
o+^-r+cx'-f-. . . .,  it  is  because  we  never  have  to  use  such  a  aeries, 
unless  as  the  development  of  a  function ;  and  this  function  may  always 
have  (as  in  page  73)  all  the  terms  after  a  given  term  expressed  in  a 
finite  form,  from  which  it  easily  follows  that  the  series  is  comminuent 
with  X,  But  if  it  ever  should  happen  that  we  find  a  series  such  as 
a+6x-f  •  • .  •  always  divergent,  no  matter  how  small  x  may  be,  and 
not  having  any  assignable  mode  of  invelopment,  I  then  say  that  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  assume  that  such  a  series  is  comminuent  with  x. 

To  prove  the  preceding  assertion,  assume 

_      r^cofibxdx     d*P  r*coibx.x*dx         ^       .    .      «     « 

whence  P=s  C«* + Cj  r*. 

Now  C=0,  for  otherwise  this  integral,  which  is  always  finite,  bein^ 
necessarily  not  greater  ihxa  f^{dx:(\+a^)^  or  ir,  would  increase 
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^thout  limit  with  6.  And  C|  must  be  the  valae  of  the  integral  when 
b=zO^  or  j^.  Hence  are  deduced  the  following  results,  being  the  above 
aud  what  arises  from  differentiation  with  respect  to  6. 


^    r^Cfmbxdx  ^'JT     J       r*si 

J."TT?~-a'*  J." 


sinbx.xdx     ic     . 


1+x* 


If  we  suppose  the  sign  of  6  to  change,  cos  (bx)  remains  the  same, 
and  the  integral,  while  its  equivalent  becomes  ^s^*.  The  result  is 
evidently  not  allowable,  since  it  would  be  then  Ci,  which  is  =0,  and  C 
which  is  ssjl'n'.  Consequently,  this  integral  is  represented  by  ^?r5~^ 
when  b  is  positive,  and  by  ht^  when  b  is  negative.  Similar  circum- 
stances frequently  occur,  and  they  arise  from  the  difference  of  treatment 
of  series  and  definite  integrals.  If  we  had  rejected  divergent  series,  we 
should  have  called  jr+'+''+ ••  •  •(«2?>1)»  a  mistake  which  is  to  be 
corrected  by  writing  - 1  —  ***' — .r"^ — . .  •  Both  series  have  the  proper- 
ties of  jr(I  ^jr)'*.  An  extended  theory  of  definite  integrals  will,  I  con- 
fidently expect,  at  some  future  time  contain  the  same  distinction :  ex- 
hibiting results  in  a  form  which  points  out  numerical  values  when  they 
exist,  and  algebraical  equivalents  when  the  numerical  values  are  infinite : 
though  I  admit  that  there  are  some  circumstances  which  appear  to 
create  a  marked  distinction  between  integrals  and  series. 

Many  definite  integrals  of  the  form  fe~**<^vd9  from  t7=sO  to  v=  ce 
have  received  particular  atteution.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  is  fi~'  tfdv^ 
which,  beind;  1 .2.8. . .  .jt  when  x  is  a  whole  number,  supplies  an  expres- 
sion which  is  intelligible  and  calculable  when  «r  is  a  fraction ;  and  is  the 
same  extension  of  the  notion  of  1.2.3..  •  .jr,  which  a  fractional  expo- 
nent is  of  that  of  a  whole  one.  This  function  fr^  v'  dv  is  generally 
denoted  by  r(x+l),  or  Tx^Jr^tf'^dv.  This  last  integral  is  finite 
(page  570)  whenever  x  is  >0,  and  V  (x+l)=ixrx  is  a  functional  equa- 
tion which  its  values  satisfy.     For 

fs-'v'dcsi  ^e'\v'+xfrlt"^dv, 

which,  taken  from  0  to  cc,  gives  r(jf+l)=jrjr,  since  r'r^  vanishes  at 
both  limits.  And  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  this  equation  may  be  true 
of  fractional  values,  or  any  other  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  if  ff>x  stand 
for  X  terms  of  the  series  l"*+2~"+  ....  +a?"*,  we  have  before  us  a 
function  which,  when  «  is  a  whole  number,  satisfies  0(jr+l)=:0j; 
-Kx+l)"*,  and  as  to  which  the  mode  of  derivation  entirely  fails  when 
X  is  not  a  whole  number.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  a  continuous 
function  which  satisfies  the  above  equation  for  all  values  of  x.  Thus 
^x=rl 4-2+3+.  ...+x  gives  0 (j?+l)=0J?+(a?+l),  and  the  deriva- 
tion is  unintelligible  when  j?  is  a  fraction;  but  <^x=]lar(j?+l)  satisfies 
the  equation  for  fractional  and  even  negative  and  impossible  values  of  x. 
Let  us  now  take  ^  from /(0)+/(l)+/(2)+  ....  +/(*),  which 
satisfies  0(ar+l)=^+/(jp+l):  required,  if  possible,  the  expansion 
of  4>x  in  powers  of  x.  Let  yj?=/(j?+l)+/(x+2)+.  •. .  adinf, 
when  jr  is  a  whole  number,  and  let  yjfx  in  all  cases  satisfy  yx— Y^  («+ 1) 
=/(x+l).  Then  fX'\'<px=if  (x+l)+i>ix+l)  or  yx+^is  con- 
stant Now  when  x  is  a  whole  number,  yi +0xis  obviously  the  sum  of 
the  series /(0)-|-/(l)  +  .«-«  «^  «»/•»  say  =2;  whence  in  all  cases 
fx+^=^2.    We  have  then  0x=2— yx,  or  2- y  (O)-V^'  (0).x-&c. 

But  since  Y^^-^xrs^^-^+l) +/^->(x+2)  + ,  we    have    >^<-5o 

2P 
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=/*)(l)+/^*K2)+ .  •. .  This  equation  is  nxA  derived  fnm difimBttft- 
ting  with  respect  to  «r  a  {unction  in  which  x  is  a  whole  number  odIt, 
hut  as  follows :  since  fx  in  all  cases  satisfies  yx— y  (x+  l)=/(x+l)« 
we  have  y^->x- V^^->(a:+l)=/^-X«+  l)t  or 

or    Y'^->x=/<-5(j+  l)+....ad  t7i/.+yW(  a  )  (as  in  page  228)  ; 

and  all  the  series  bdnff  supposed  convergent,  we  have  f^'Xcc^^Q, 
Hence  if /^"^(l)+&c=i^'\  we  have 


,  2  2.3 

Ohserve,  that  it  matters  nothing  if  2  be  divergent,  provided  £^^\  ftc 
he  convergent,  since  S— 2^*^  is  simply  ^  (0). 

To  apply  this,  consider  P  (l+^)='rx ;  we  have  then  log  r  (1  -r-^) 
=logx-f  logFx,  but  since  both  £logx  and  2x*^  are  divergent,  dificr^ 
entiate  both  sides,  and  let  0x  be  the  difiF.  co.  of  logPxor  T*x:Tt. 
Required  the  development  of  ^  ( 1 4-x)  in  powers  of  x,  having  ^  ( 1 + x) 
=:x->+^x.  Letyx=:(x+l)~*+(H-2)"'+....,  or  Y^x— y(x+l) 
as<^(x+2)— 0(x+l),  and  ^(x+l)+^xs=const ;  whence  ^^'Xx+l) 
=  -  V^"'x.    Now  Vrx=(x+  I)"'+y  (x+ 1)  giver 

or  YrW(O) : 2.8. . .  ,n=±(l  +2-f-+"5+s-(-+i)+ . . .  ,)^  ^hich  call  SL*.. 

0(x+l)=:^(l)+S*x— S|X»+S4X"-...., 

a  series  which  converges  when  x<l.  It  only  remains  to  find  ^(1). 
Since  ^(x+l)=:x-*+^,  we  have  ^(1)=— 1-»+0(2)3:— l"*— 2"* 
+^(3)=,or 

gXl)=-l-'-2-'-....-x-'+0(x+l) 

=  -(l-'+2*^+....4-*-'-logx)+0(x+l)-logx. 

If  we  take  the  series  for  F  (x+1)  in  page  312,  in  which  x  is  a  wbok 
number,  we  see  that  this  series  is  intelligible  when  x  is  fractional,  and 
therefore*  is  in  all  cases  the  function  required.    We  have  then 

r(x+i)=V(2«).(|)V. 

or  logr(x+l)=l(%V(2«')+ilogx+Jtlogx-x+R; 

where  R  is  a  series  which  diminishes  'rapidly  when  x  increases,  anl 
its  diff.  CO.  diminish  rapidly.  Difiierentiate  both  sides  of  the  last,  and  ' 
subtract  logx,  which  gives  0(x+ 1)— logx=  (2:r)~*4-R',  whence 
^  ('+ 1  )"-l<>^  X  diminishes  without  limit  as  x  increases.  Consequenth. 
—0  (1)  is  the  limit  of  l"'+2"*+  ....  +>>'*'^— logx  as  x  increases,  which 
was  shown  in  page  312  to  be  the  constant'  *  57121 57,  (more  coontctiT 
•  5772l5ee490 1 5328606065,)  which,  being'called  y,  we  have 

» 

*  Another  proof  of  thif  mil  tubtsqumitly  ho  gtvsa. 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 
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V  (*+l)  :  r  (J?+1)=— y+S,*-S,df»+S,  J"- 

no  coBstant  being  added,  since  log  F  (j?  + 1)  vanishes  with  j.  This  series 
is  convergent  from  J7=— 1  (exclusive)  to  .v=  +  l  (inclusive);  but  we 
shall  presently  show  that  still  more  convergent  ones  may  be  used. 

Again,  since  T  («+!)= J^f'r'dr,  we  have  r'(x+l)ssf€"*v' 
logvdvt  and  F  (1)= / C'logvdt;,  while  T  (1)=:1.  Consequently,  the 
constant — '5772...  .,or  — y,  is  the  value  of  J^ff"*logrdt7,and  thus 
this  (hitherto)  pure  result  of  computation  obtains  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion. The  student  may  now  try  if  he  can  make  the  preceding  process 
suggest  proof  of  the  following. 

1.  /:.-Mog(l)*==l+(l+log  l)+(i+log|)+(l+log?). 

Prove,  both  from  the  nature  of  this  series,  and  from  page  326,  that 
it  is  not  only  convergent,  but  ultimately  as  convergent  as  2ut~'« 


•  •  • 


2. 


tPiogrcn-*)      1       \_ 


+i  (I+^f+W+P)"^ ^^  ^^^' 

n  being  >1. 

We  can  thus  calculate  logr(j:4-I)>  and  thence  logFjr,  which  is 
log  r(jr-f- 1)  —log  X,  The  former  function,  which,  since  r(l )  =■  1 ,  vanishes 
when  x=0,  is  what  may  be  called  the  general  function  of  log  1  +log  2+ 
• . .  •  +  log  a?,  being  the  function  of  which  log  1,  log  1 + log  2,  log  1  +  log  2 
+log3,  &c.  jLTt  the  values  when  .rc^O,  1,  2,  &c.  We  proceed  to  some 
properties  of  the  function  T  (x+l),  the  general  function  of  I  •2.3,  •  .x. 

Turning  back  to  page  388,  we  see  ihnt  ff<lw.ylfW.dv,dtD^  if  the 
limits  of  each  variable  be  independent  of  the  otner,  is  f<tn)  dv  x  f'^fto  dw. 
Hence 

Tix+l)xr(y+l)=f;r^vrdvxf;^tc''dw=:f:;f;s'"''v'vfdvdw. 

If  we  assume  trsrh?,  we  may  perform  this  integration  by  first  integrating 
with  respect  to  v  from  0  to  oc ,  and  then  with  respect  to  <,  also  from  0  to 
oc.    For,  to  change  v  and  w  into  Vi  and  v^t^  we  have  o=i'i,  io=:t;i  t^  and 

dv  dw     dv  dw  .  a-  ^^i  -    ^ 

is  the  integral  above  given ;  while  0  and  cc  are  limiting  values  of  Vi  and 
ij  answering  to  those  of  v  and  w.  Now,  integrating  first  with  respect  to 
Vit  we  have 

/;,-n«+y+.*y„,=£g^^,  rince  /«-  D-dpsa— '/«-  tf  dx, 

3P2 
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and  0  and  oc  are  the  limits  both  of  Vi  and  Vi  (14-0-  Multiplvhi^  Iff 
Vdtf  and  integrating,  the  original  form  compared  with  the  transposed 
expression  gives 

r<x+l).r(y+l)=r(j;+y+2){J  (i^f)H-.t,|. 


or 


JKwAT+rJd+o'r 


Let  zT=ii  (l  +  0~^  which  gives  0  and  1  for  the  limits  of  z^  and  le 
have  finally 

J.«-Ci     z)  az^      r(a:+y+2)      ' 

which  requires,  to  be  finite,  that  x  and  y  should  both  be  >  —  1.  Tlmi 
an  extensive  class  of  integrals  is  made  to  depend  on  the  general yoeforwi 
function,  as  Tx  is  called.  Tf  xs:  — y,  which  requires  y  and  x  to  be 
numerically  <1,  we  have,  r  (2)  being  1  x  T  (1),  or  1, 

r(l+x).r(l-*)=/i«--(l-.2)'rfjr. 

Again,  let  x+y=  — 1>  or,  for  y  and  x,  write  — i+' and  — i— x, 
which  gives 

/i  2-*+'  (1--*)-*-'  dz=r  (§+x)  .r  (j-x). 

This  integral  admits  of  being  found;  for  if  s=:siQ'0,  it  is  redoctd 
(page  573)  to  2fi' tan** Odd  orwicoi  (irx) ;  which  may  also  be  mTitte& 
thus,  by  writing  J— x  for  x, 

rxr(l-x)=-^;;-;       (t>0<1).         , 

sm  XT 

Let  x=j^,  then  F  (^)=^ir,  a  result  found  in  page  294^  though  ia  a  very 
different  form. 

In  the  btegral  r^*C'^d/,  let  rr^r,  which  does  not  alter  the  limits 
if  n  be  positive    We  have  then 

/:«-/•  Asi  /;  f-  r^'  *=1  r  (l)=r  (i+i)  jn>0) '' 

Returning  to  the  series  in  page  579,  we  have 

logr(l+T)=-y*+iS,Jr«-^S,a»+iS4** . 

logr(l-Jr)=     yx+iS,*'+JS,*>+iS,  *«+....; 

but  r  (1  +x).r  (1— «):=xr*.r  (l  —x)s:9x :  Bin  *x,  whence 

\.in  "/ 

^<m^a+^).^(^-s)=(l+»)(^-«)^a+x).^(i-^) 


cosrs 
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and  we  can  thus  calculate  r(l+j^+«),  or  r(l+a7)w1iere  x  is  >4^ 
by  means  of  F  (1+4 — «),  or  r,'(l+<r)  where  J:<i.  When  x<^  the 
preceding  series  is  very  convergent. 

If  we  differentiate  the  last  series  hut  one,  we  have 

(x-»  -  TT  cot  xjf)=2  (S,  x+ S4  j" + S.  ar»+ . . . . ). 

Turn  to  the  series  for  cot  j?  in  page  248,  and  we  find  (making  the  slight 
change  of  notation  alluded*  to  in  page  553,  so  that  B|S  1 : 6,  Bs=  1 :  30, 
B3=I:42,  &c.) 

cotx=.-«-2«B.|-2^B3^^-2-B,— f-^^^ 
whence   jT'— 'n'cotirjr=(2T)"B,  ~+(2ir)*B.; 


2.3.4 


whence         S..,  or  1-^+2-^+3-+..  .=l-^^?5::^; 

a  result  remarkahle  in  itself,  and  useful  as  showing  how  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  couvergency  of  series  in  which  Bernoulli's  numbers  are  among 
the  coefficients.  For  since  the  first  side  of  the  equation  has  the  limit  1 
as  n  increases,  if  we  write  for  1.2.3.  .  ..2n  its  limiting  form  J(2x). 
(2/i)*"+*€-*',;we  find  that  B^,.,  and  4w*'+*ir^+*r-*' continually  approxi- 
mate to  equality  as  71  is  increased.     Also  we  have 

B^^i  _(2n+l)(2/t+2)  _n- 

g—  = — ,  very  nearly,  or  =-, 

when  n  is  very  great. 

A  higher  degree  of  convergency  is  given  to  the  series  for  log F  (1  +.r) 
by  writing  it  as  follows : 

iogr(i+.)=4iog(^)-.4io;(i±f) 

+  (i-y)j:-i(S.-i)^-HS4-l)^. . 

We  now  proceed  to  other  properties  of  V  (x).     If  1,'a,  a',. . .  .a*""' 

l>e  the  roots  of  x^  —  1  =:0,  we  know  that  a,  a',  &c sre  the  roots  of 

j*+ 1  =0,  and  1 ,  a',  cb*,  &c.  arc  the  roots  of  j" — 1=0.    Hence  we  have 

(x— l)(j— «•)•••  •(*-«^)  =  ^""-l*    ^<^r  *  ^"'c  ^%  divide  both 
sides  by  j:".af.a*. . ..«""'»  and 

('-i)(H)(7-D--(^.-==->('4>--"-' 

Now  fit"  is  -1 :  divide  both  sides  by2"{V(— 1)}';  makex=«^V(-i)^ 
and  for  «  choose  the  value  £*^^~'\  w  being  —  ir :  n.     We  have  then 

sinOsinre+^Xinra+^Y  . . .  sinra+^^ir^=2-+«sinw0; .  . 
and  Various  other  of  Euler's  formulee  of  the  same  kind  may  be  proved 

*  Or  for  B^  in  the  paee  cited,  write  Bt  for  —  B4  write  Bti  for  Be  write  B5,  &c.  A 
li«t  of  the  niimbert  of  BeriunilU  will  be  found  in  the  article  Numbers  of  BentomUi  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopwdia. 
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in  the  same  way.    Now  divide  both  sides  by  sin  6,  and  make  6=0, 

which  gives 

.   IT    .    2ir    .    3ir  .    n— 1  n 

sin-. sin — .Bin  —  ••  ••  sin v=zz^r:rr 

n         n  n  n  T  ^ 

Now  consider  the  function 

^.^T..T  («+i).r(x+?) . . .  r  (x+!i=i) 

Change  x  into  x+rT^^  and  the  second  side  becomes  x^x^  whence 
Yr(j?+n'')=:r^jp.  This  is  satisfied  by  n""  F  (nx),  which,  when  the 
change  is  made,  becomes 

n"*^'F(fMr+l),  or  n"^n'^.njrr(nx),  ord?.n"^r  (n-r); 

and  on  the  principles  explained  in  page  229,  there  can  be  no  other  «da- 
tion  unless  it  be  the  preceding  multiplied  by  a  periodic  factor  x^  soc^ 
that  x(<v+l)=X''^*  ^^^  factor  having  been  rgected  when  Fx  was 
taken  as  the  solution  of  y(x4-l)=:j:yrx,  must  be  also  rejected  here : 
though  a  multiplier  P,  which  is  a  function*of  n,  may  ht  requisite.  We 
have  then  yx=:P.n"~F(njr),  and  Pmay  be  determined  by  makiDg 
xsztT*,  which  gives 

.-.r(.,.P=r(l).r(2)....r(=) 

Now  F(n:  n)=:F(l)  =  l,  and  the  remaining  n^l  factors  may  be 
resolved  into  Tnr' .  F  ( I  -n"'),  F  2/*-* .  F  (1  — 2n-*) ....  with  a  middle 
term  F  (^)  if  n  be  even,  and  none  if  n  be  odd.    This  gives 

n:=2m 


n=:2m+l 


(2m)~*  P=<*""* : (  sin  -—  sin  -— . * .  .sin  -- — w  ]]  x  Jr 
^  I  \       2m        2m  2m     yl      ^ 

(2m+ 1)"'  P=ir* :  {  am r— -rr  sm  - — --r  . . . .  sm ). 

^  '  V      2m+l       2m+l  2jn+l/ 

Examine  the  valua  above  given  of  n :  2*~\  and  it  will  appear  that  it 
can  be  resolved  in  a  similar  manner  into  sin«Tii'~^sin(ir~m~'),  or 
sin*. «•»"*,  sin, 2»n"'*  sin  (t— 2*71"*),  or  sin*. 2x11""',  &c.  with  a  middle 
factor  sin  j^,  or  1,  when  n  is  even,  and  none  when  n  is  odd.     Heoce 


n=2m 


m=2m+l 


•  •  *      •  •  2t  .  ,m— 1  2m 

2m         2m  2m  2**"* 


,     2?r  .  ^     mir     _^2m-fl 

^m.  ^       m     •  w-«»  _.  '_     •    «     «     •     Bill  -^  _       ^-^  

2m+l  2m+l  2m+l         2** 


sin*  r — —z  .sm" r. . . .  sm 


Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  last  pair,  and  divide  the  preceding  pair  by 
them,  which  gives 

n=2m,    P=»""*.2*-*(2m)*;     n=2m+l,    P=ir-2-(2m+l)». 

Both  are  contained  in  P=(27r)*^"'"*^  .n*,  whence 

Fx.r(a:4-i)r(x+HJ. .  .F(i:+'i^)=(2»)^n*--F(«). 
This  equation  it  useful   in  reducing  the  calculation  of  F(l:n), 
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r(3:n) r(n— l:n)  to  the  smallest  number  of  applications  of  tbe 

series  for  logFj?.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  determine  r^S* 
F-^.  • . FH*  which  we  call  At,  Ai,. .  •  .An.  We  first  have  F«  F  (1— <r) 
£=«:  sinirjr,  which  g^iyes  AjAn,  A«Ai09  AtA,,  A^Ag,  A,Ap  and  AJ. 
Making  n=2  in  the  preceding,  we  have 

rJ?F(j:+*)  =  (2ir)*2*-*^F2j? 

(AiA,A.)(A,A,A4)  (A,A,A«){A4A,oAD(A,A„Aio); 

and  those  quantities  are  bracketted  together,  between  which  equations 
are  thus  given.  But  only  the  two  first  are  of  any  use,  for  A«  is  known, 
andAaXA,;  again,  (A4A,o,A,)  is  only  the  same  as  (A^AjjA*)  in 
another  form,  &c.    Again,  make  ns3,  and  we  have 

rxr(*+i).r(x+|)=2ir.8^Far,(A|A,A„A,)(A,A,A,o.A.),., 

of  which  only  the  first  is  of  use ;  thus  (As  A,  An,  A,)  is  the  same  as,  or 
may  be  reduced  to,  (A|  A^  A»,  At).  Collect  all  the  equations,  and  we 
have,  v :  12  being  0, 

HT  IT  IT  IT 

^'f"=SS0"*   ^^"=^^2"^    ^^="5515'    ^^=Sle 

AiA,=(2tr)*2iA„     A.  A,=(2ir)i  2*  A*,     Aj  A,A,=2t.8*A.: 

nine  equations  between  eleven  quantities;  so  that  all  can  be  determined 
by  means  of  ,two  only.  It  might  appear  at  first  as  if  we  might  carry 
the  main  theorem  one  step  further,  and  form  an  equation  (Ai  A4  A,  Aio, 
A4) ;  but  if  we  do  so,  we  should  find  that  the  new  equation  is  really 
contained  in  the  others. 

The  importance  of  this  function  Tx  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and 
the  progress  of  the  mathematical  sciences  will  probably  render  its  use  as 
frequent  as  that  of  its  particular  case  1.2.3. ...(.r—1)  has  been 
hitherto.  Legendre  has  given  a  table  of  the  values  of  com.  log  F  (1 + x) 
for  every  thoosand  part  of  a  unit  from  j?=0  to  :r=  1.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  if  the  table  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  number  of  ^figures ;  for 
FdP=  (jp — l)r(ap  - 1 ) = (x -  2)(a?  -  1)F(jp-  2),  &c.,  which  can  be  continued 
until  F(x— n)  falk  between  1  and  2;  whence  Tx  can  be  found  from 
r(x— fi).  A^Eon,  Fj:=«~*F(1+«),  which  gives  Tx  when  j?  is  less 
Uian  unity.  The  table  presently  given  is  an  abridgment  of  Legendre's,  and 
the  last  column  will  enable  any  one  to  reconstruct  as  much  more  of  the 
original  as  he  wants. 

The  value  of  Fx,  considered  as  fs'^tf'^  dvy  is  finite  as  long  as  x>0, 
but  infinite  for  crs  or  <0.  But  if  Tx  be  considered  as  a  solution  of 
^  (x+  l)=zx^x,  it  does  not  become  infinite  when  x  is  negative,  except 
when  X  is  a  whole  number.    Thus 

l=F(l)=0.F0=:0(-l).F(-l)=0.(-l)(-2).F(-2),&c.; 

whence  F(0).F (  — 1)»  Ac.  must  be  infinite.     But  x  beuig  >0<1, 

Fx=Cr-l)F(x-l)  =  (x— IKx— 2)r(ar— 2) 
=:(aj-l)(«-2)(x-8)F(a:-3),  &c.: 
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80  that  r  (j— I),  r  (x — 2),  &c.  are  not  infinite.  It  must  be 
bered  that  many  of  the  properties  of  Tx  have  been  derived  from  ibe 
equation,  not  from  the  integral ;  and  negative  values  given  to  x,  and 
used  in  the  series  for  log  F  (1  -f' )  give  results  perfectly  coinciding  nitk 
the  fonnulffi  just  given.     This  point  requires  further  examination. 

TXf  the  integral,  satisfies  0(a;  +  l)=:a?^,  and  so  does  {r.Fx,  Ix 
being  any  function  which  satisfies  £(j7+1)=£x;  for  instance,  £x  may 
:=C08  27rx.  The  series  for  bgr(x4'l)  was  derived  entirely  from  the 
equation ;  how  then  do  we  know  that  this  series  represents  Fx,  and  cot 
C08  2ir<r.Fx,  or  any  other  solution  of  the  equation? 

We  should  answer  this,  if  we  remember  that  the  condition  Fx  F  (1  — i) 
cir :  sin  irx  is  derived  from  the  integral  alone,  if  we  could  show,  I .  That  no 
other  solution  of  the  equation  will  satisfy  this  condition ;  2.  That  the 
series  obtained  does  satisfy  this  condition. 

If  possible,  let  ^x,Tx  satisfy  the  condition;  then  since  Tx  also  satb^ 
fies  it,  we  have  £x  £  (1  —  x)=:  1,  an  equation  which  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  form  P^""',  where  P  is  a  symmetrical  function  of  x  and  1  —  jr,  or  a 
function  of  x+l — x  and  of  J?(l — x),  or  of  *(1 — x)  simply;  oo  that 
changing  0?  into  1— d?  does  not  alter  P,  and  changes  2x— 1  into  I — 2x. 
Let  log  Pc=0  (x— J?*) ;  then  since  {xsf  (x+ 1),  we  have 

(2j?-l)^(j?-«O=:(2a?+l)0(-x— x«). 

Change  the  signs,  and  both  sides  become  integrable,  giving  ^i  (x — x*) 
:=0i(— X— x')»  which,  if  it  can  be  solved,  determines  if^ih  >^d  tbence 
0x,  and  thence  (2x— l)0(x— x»),  or  log.P*^'.  The  calculus  of 
functions  does  not  give  any  reason  for  supposing  that  this  equation 
cannot  be  solved,  though  no  solution  has  been  attained ;  and  therefore, 
so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  fail  in  showing  that  the  aeries  for  Fx  is 
that  particular  solution  of  0 (x+l)  =  J^*  which  Legendre  and  others 
have  assumed  it  to  be.  There  are  plenty  of  solutions  which  coincide 
with  jr"'v''^dvt  when  x  is  a  whole  number,  but  not  when  x  la  a 
fraction.    For  example, 

.  r.    ^^^.^^  f^  tf^"  rfx,     (1  —cos  2irx + cos*  2irx)  / r*  tf" *  dlr,  &c. : 
2+sm*2s'X''  ''   " 

any  one  of  which  may,  for  anything  to  the  contrary  shown  in  the  method 
quoted  from  Legendre,  be  the  function  whose  values  have  been  tabulated 
for  those  offe~*  r""*  dv. 

By  the  following  method,  however,  I  find  that  the  series  for  log  F  (1  +x) 
may  be  deduced  entirely  from  the  integral,  without  any  reference  to  the 
equation  ^(x+I)=x^x.  Take  F(x+l)crjr^u'c/i;,  (the  bmits  0 
and  oc  always  understood,)  and  remembelr  that  v*  is  the  limit  to  which 
( 1  —  r^y :  (f  approaches  when  a  is  diminished  without  limit.  If,  then, 
we  find  J  «"•  (1 — r^^ydvy  and  then  divide  by  a',  and  diminish  a  with- 
out limit,  we  see  r(x-f  1)  in  the  limit  attained.  Let  «"^=y,  which 
changes  the  limits  to  0  and  1,  giving  (page  580) 

.  ,  .      F(x+i).rri) 

/Tr- (i-f-0'rfi^=-/!(i-y)'(-sf~^ dy)^     ,     ,   \. 

Let  l:a=:6,whenceF(x+l)=F(x+l),F6&'+»:F(x+6+n  is  an 
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equation  which  approaches  without  limit  to  truth  as  &  is  increaced  without 
limit;  or  r&.&^^r(x4-6+l)  has  the  limit  unity.  If,  then,  i  be  a 
"whole  number,  we  have 

(■r+6)(x-h6-l)(j>+i-2)....  (j+l)r(x+l)  ^     ^,    ,.    .       . 
(6-l)(6-2)....1.6'^' •""  *^' '"""  ''"'^y  = 

orlogr(l+*)=*log6-log(l+.r)-log^l+0-logri+f^ 

continued  ad  iri/tnitum.    Use  the  logarithmic  series,  and  we  have 

logr(l+x)=(log6-l-~....-J^»+^(l+....+~^x' 


2\  b^  J       •  •  •  •  * 


provided  6  be  increased  without  limit.    This  gives  (y  being  as  in  page 

logr(l+j:)=— yof+iSto:*— ■iS8x'+..  ••  as  before. 

We  also  find,  when  b  is  considerable,  the  means  of  calculating  ap- 
proximately Cr-f  1)(j:+2)  ....  (x+6)  for  all  values  of  x  from  >  —  1, 
by  means  of 

(x+1)  Cr+2).  •  •  •(*+^)==^'f7JZI)  "^^^  ^^^^^y- 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  introduce  some  theorems  by  which  the 
preceding  results  will  be  confirmed.  It  is  required  to  expand  «*+£*' 
and  €— c~'  into  products  of  an  infinite  number  of  factors.  Let  wz^v :  n, 
and  it  is  known  that 

+ o^'ss { jc*-2aar. cos [J«]+a«}[|*i*] •[!«]••..       ^7*   w 

x*— a*"=  {«•— 2flap  [cos  «] + o'}  [2J] .  [3wJ. ...[»— 1 .«]  x  (j^— a^  ; 

^  where  by  [{i^],  [{»],  &c,  we  mean  the  repetition  of  the  first  factor  with 
*itf,  |w,  &c.  instead  of  ^w,  &c.  For  x  write  1-|-' :  2if,  and  for  a  write 
l-^x:  2/f,  and  we  easily  find 

(■+l;)"-<'+S)('-s)-<'-0 


J" 


/.    x'cot'ieN 
=2(l-cosfl)(^l+5-^''j; 


remembering  that  (1  -f- cos  0) :  (1  —cos  $) =cot'  4  B.    For  n  write  w :  w, 
and  we  readily  obtain 

0=a«  gives        ,    ^~«Z5  >  where  P.=  (Jaw)* :  (tan  iaw)». 

And  for  x«—a«  write  ( '  +  ^]  ^(^""jTy'  ^^2— • 
Substitution  gives 
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in  which  one  factor  of  each  set  is  written  down,  and  the  part  whidi  m 
altered  in  the  other  factors  beins  in  brackets,  the  alterations  necessxry 
tX)  make  the  other  factors  are  adjoined,  also  in  brackets.  This  notatbn, 
with  which  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied,  is  here  used  merely  to  show  bow 
much  some  such  notation  is  wanted.    We  have  also 

Let  j?=0  in  the  first ;  2=2*  { l—cos  [i«] }  [f«] . . .  [^^^  «  j  • 

Divide  the  second  by  <r,  and  make  r:=:0,  which  gives 

l=i2-*{I-cosM}[2«][3«],,..[n-l.i.»]. 
n 

Substitute,  which  makes  the  first  and  second  become 

Increase  n,  and  diminish  ii>,  without  limit,  and  equate  the  limits  of 
equal  quantities  which  gives  an  infinite  number  of  factors  in  both  pro- 
ducts, and  the  results,  restoring  the  common  notation,  are  as  follows : 

r-.-=i!.(i+i)(i+^)(i+^)(i+i^).... 

For  X  write  Xsji — 1),  and  we  deduce 

-'=  ('-^)0-S)(-^)('-^>- 

.m*=*(l-^)(l-i^)(l-^)(l-j|^}... ; 

results  which  can  be  easily  proved  by  the  theory  of  equations,  provided 
it  be  first  shown  that  sin  x  and  cos  x  have  no  impossible  roots,  to  intro* 
duoe  other  factors.  This  can  be  readily  shown,  for  if  sin  x  had  an  im> 
possible  root,  e*—c'\ would  have  either  a  possible  root,  (which,  except 
jr=0,  it  cannot  have,)  or  an  impossible  root  of  the  form  a+&V(~  0 
which  it  cannot  have,  a  and  b  being  finite.     I  know  of  no  results  better 
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calculated  to  establish  confidence  in  widely  extended  chains  of  algebrai- 
cal deduction  than  these  fbrmulae,  which  can  be  yerified  to  any  extent  by 
actual  calculation.  Take  the  logarithms  of  both  sides,  and  expand  by  the 
common  logarithmic  series,  which  readily  gives  (s„  being  1-f  3~^-f5^ 


logcoexs-a-..  J-y*.  ^,-2-*.  g 


2-*.£j-.... 


'Sir* 


47r» 


I  •  •  •  • 


Write  Tx  for  x  in  the  second  series,  which  then  agrees  with  that  in  page 
580,  deduced  from  log  F  (1  +<r)  :  compare  the  fint  with  page  253. 
The  values  of  Tx  are  found  ^m  the  following  table : 


a, 

•00 
•01 
•02 
•03 
•04 
•05 
•06 
•07 
•08 
•09 
•10 
•11 
•12 
•13 
•14 
•15 
•16 

•n 

•18 
•19 
•20 
•21 
•22 
•23 
•24 
•25 
•26 
•27 
•28 
•29 
•30 
•31 
•32 
•33 
•34 
•85 
•36 


Common  log  r(l  +a) . 

000  000  000  000 
997  528  730  659 
995  127  871  989 
992  796  420  889 
990  533  400  409 
988  337  858  790 
986  208  868  556 
984  145  525  635 
982  146  948  534 
980  212  277  540 
978  340  673  962 
976  531  319  409 
974  783  415  092 
973  096  181  165 
971  468  856  086 
969  900  696  012 
968  390  974  219 
966  938  980  539 
965  544  020  828 
964  205  416  457 
962  922  503  814 
961  694  633  839 
960  521  171  565 
959  401  495  687 
958  334  998  144 
957  321  083  716 
956  359  169  640 
955  448  685  234 
954  589  071  553 
953  779  781  029 
953  020  277  150 
952  810  034  141 
951  648  536  655 
951  035  279  481 
950  469  767  254 
949  951  5] 4  191 
949  480  043  811 


A(-). 

250  324  559 

243  237  587 

236  252  129 

229  365  528 

222  575  220 

215  878  738 

209  273  702 

202  757  818 

196  328  874 

189  984  731 

183  723  330 

177  542  679 

171  440  853 

165  415  996 

159  466  309 

153  590  056 

147  785  556 

142  051  183 

136  385  362 

130  786  570 

125  253  332 

119  784  217 

114  377  841 

109  032  859 

103  747  971 

98  52L  914 

93  353  463 

88  241  427 

83  184  656 

78  182  029 

73  232  457 

68  334  883 

63  488  283 

58  69]  656 

53  944  033 

49  244  477 

44  592  065 


A"(+).  A»(.). 

713  843  1039 

703  070  1014 

693  065  985 

683  323  961 

673  830  935 

664  580  911 

655  562  887 

646  770  866 

638  197  848 

629  829  824 

621  667  806 

613  699  787 

605  919  768 

598  322  749 

590  901  732 

583  652  717 

576  567  700 

569  642  684 

562  870  666 

556  249  652 

549  775  642 

543  439  627 

537  240  613 

531  172  600 

525  282  586 

519  417  575 

513  723  563 

508  146  554 

502  680  539 

497  328  531 

492  081  519 

4S6  937  508 

4Sl  897  501 

476  951  487 

472  102  480 

467  349  472 


462  684  462 


841045084 
884288229 
327541762 
764805228 
409732884 
184228633 
860286311 
531955216 
328963018 
249654297 
419954217 
430985220 
634998532 
973419865 
016644088 
251788331 
874339984 
490873511 
055210976 
428975520 
777250006 
514006862 
209675240 
876523199 
653227176 
522105863 
111778333 
988955233 
988652429 
868535038 
983724129 
964562398 
775732149 
083844304 
689545349 
060846540 
299896544 
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a.    Common  log  r(l  +a)< 


A(  +  ).       L\^r).^\-). 


•31 

949  054  888  692 

39  985  904 

458  106 

454  20109794S 

•38 

948  675  590  223 

35  425  131 

453  615 

447  322209087 

•39 

948  341  698  363 

30  908  899 

449  205 

436 

65251t2018 

•40 

943  052  771  411 

26  436  388 

444  878' 

429  687543439 

•41 

947  808  375  789 

22  006  796 

440  630' 

421 :  287886544 

•42 

947  608  085  823 

17  61?  343 

436  457 

414  040918867 

•43 

947  451  483  542 

13  273  272 

432  360 

407  443421009 

•44 

947  338  158  474 

8  967  844 

428  336 

400  858472532 

•45 

947  267  707  452 

4  702  338 

424  382 

392 

000889575 

•46 

947  239  734  430 

-  476  052 

420  498 

385 

343201288 

•41 

947  253  850  302 

+  3  711  698 

416  682 

378 

884654421 

•48 

947  309  672  726 

7  861  580 

412  932 

374 

000880666 

•49 

947  406  825  958 

11  974  244 

409  244 

365 

543314829 

•50 

947  544  940  683 

16  050  324 

405  620 

359  978666453 

•51 

947  723  653  862 

20  090  439 

402  057 

353  249100987 

•52 

947  942  608  575 

24  095  193 

398  554 

348  756444511 

•53 

948  201  453  875 

28  065  175 

395  109 

342  209998776 

•54 

948  499  844  642 

32  000  961 

391  720 

337  464251221 

•55 

948  837  441  447 

35  903  111 

388  386 

331  728959674 

•56 

949  213  910  410 

39  772  173 

385  108 

327  336131229 

•57 

949  628  923  078 

43  608  683 

381  881 

319 

007787657 

•58 

950  082  156  289 

47  413  165 

378  705 

313 

445113^09 

•59 

950  573  292  058 

51  186  126 

375  583 

311 

078985765 

•60 

951  102  017  450 

54  928  068 

372  507 

305 

354322110 

•61 

951  668  024  467 

58  639  478 

369  481 

302 

961687874 

•62 

952  271  009  938 

62  320  830 

366  501 

296 

546314320 

•63 

952  910  675  402 

65  972  593 

363  567 

291 

109161758 

•64 

953  586  727  102 

69  595  221 

360  678 

287 

665453432 

•65 

954  298  875  428 

73  189  158 

357  833 

283 

292378297 

•66 

955  046  835  712 

76  754  840 

355  031 

279 

678567354 

•67 

955  830  327  238 

80  292  693 

352  271 

274 

333130399 

•68 

956  649  073  596 

83  803  132 

349  553 

269 

199868758 

•69 

957  502  802  498 

87  286  569 

316  873 

266 

546155304 

•70 

958  391  245  692 

90  743  396 

344  234 

261 

020108097 

•71 

959  314  138  872 

94  174  007 

341  635 

261 

640756555 

•72 

960  271  221  596 

97  578  784 

339  070 

252 

614502311 

•73 

961  262  237  206 

100  958  099 

336  545 

250 

018007878 

•74 

962  286  932  741 

104  312  320 

334  056 

249 

450634634 

•75 

963  345  058  874 

107  641  803 

331  602 

245 

233131101 

•76 

964  436  369  818 

110  946  901 

329  182 

241 

990889787 

•77 

965  560  623  269 

114  227  956 

326  796 

237 

576474445 

•78 

966  717  580  322 

117  485  306 

324  443 

232 

342140111 

•79 

967  907  005  412 

120  719  280 

322  124 

230 

008088978 

•80 

969  128  666  241 

123  930  201 

319  836 

226 

857575361 

•81 

970  382  333  711 

127  118  386 

317  580 

224 

343322212 

•82 

971  667  781  8(54 

130  284  146 

315  354 

221 

019009970 

•83 

972  984  787  816 

133  427  784 

313  158 

217 

886694756 

•84 

974  333  131  699 

136  549  598 

310  992 

214 

554433431 

•85 

975  712  596  599 

139  649  881 

308  856 

214 

0221 191  IS 

•86 

977  122  968  499 

142  728  920 

306  747 

210 

999789865 

•87 

978  564  036  225 

145  786  995 

304  667 

209 

576556303 
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a.  Common  log  r  (I +a).  A(+).         A«(+).  A»(-). 


88 

980  035  591  388 

89 

981  531  428  333 

90 

983  069  344  086 

91 

984  631  138  300 

92 

986  222  613  2 U 

93 

981  843  513  586 

94 

989  493  826  616 

95 

991  113  182  112 

96 

992  881  452  156 

91 

994  618  451  063 

98 

996  383  995  632 

99 

998  111  904  868 

00 

000  000  000  000 

148  824  384 

302  612 

205 

151  841  355 

300  585 

203 

154  838  113 

298  585 

201 

151  815  101 

296  608 

195 

160  112  391 

294  659 

194 

163  110  296 

292  133 

189 

166  629  061 

290  832 

187 

169  528  926 

288  951 

181 

112  410  131 

281  103 

184 

115  212  906 

285  213 

182 

178  111  481 

283  464 

111 

180  944  079 

281  619 

111 

183  152  920 

219  916 

115 

334233121 
920001126 
191968596 
155645453 
334141222 
481108271 
989868785 
511554545 
434333222 
203921811 
211616069 
694956665 


The  explanation  of  this  table  is  as  follows :  it  is  an  abbreviation  of 
that  of  Legendre,  in  which  the  values  of  common-log  F  (1  -f  a)  are  given 
for  all  values  of  a  differing  by  *  001  of  a  unit  from  a-^t  •  000,  through  *  001 , 
*O02,  &c.  up  to  1  '000.  Out  of  this  table  every  tenth  value  has  been 
extracted,  namely,  those  for  *00,  '01,  &c.,  up  to  1*00;  and  the  deci- 
mals of  the  logarithms  are  given,  omitting  the  characteristic,  which  is 
always  — 1,  or  9,  if  ^  10  be  understood.  But  the  differences  attached 
are  those  of  the  original  table;  significant  figures  only  boing  retained, 
and  twelve  places  understood.  Thus,  opposite  to  a=*22  we  find 
—•000  114  311  841,notlogr(l-23)-logr(l-22),butlogr(l-221) 
— logr(l'220).  Since  the  fourth  dififerences  in  J^endre's*  work 
(which  is  not  very  eommonly  met  with)  only  differ  in  the  last  places,  the 
row  of  figures  following  the  third  differences  has  been  added,  which  gives 
the  last  figures  of  the  fourth  differences  for  the  omitted  rows  of  the 
toble.  Thus  opposite  to  *46  we  have  385,  say  *000  000  000  385,  for 
the  fourth  difference,  followed  by  3,  4,  3,  2.  0, 1,  2,  8,  8,  which  means 
that  the  nine  fourth  differences  next  following  385  are  383,  384,  383, 
382,  380,  381, 382, 318,  318.  Thus  the  decad  which  begins  with  '460 
may  be  reconstructed,  as  it  is  in  Legendre,  and  the  row  which  follows 
* 46  in  the  preceding  table  verified,  as  follows : 


—385 

420  498 

—  416  052 

941  239  134  430 

•460 

383 

420  113 

-  -55  554 

941  239  258  318 

•461 

384 

419  130 

-h  364  559 

941  239  202  824 

•462 

383 

419  346 

184  289 

941  239  561  383 

'463 

382 

418  963 

1  203  635 

941  240  351  612 

•464 

380 

418  581 

1  622  598 

947  241  555  801 

•465 

381 

418  201 

2  041  119 

941  243  111  905 

•466 

382 

411  820 

2  459  380 

941  245  219  084 

•461 

318 

411  438 

2  811  200 

941  241  618  464 

•468 

318 

411  060 

3  294  638 

941  250  555  664 

•469 

416  682 

3  111  698 

941  253  850  302 

•410 

*  Traits  dcs  Fonctions  EUiptiques  et  des  lat^gralei  EuUriennei.    Parif ,  1826 
Alio  Kzercices  de  Calcul  lat^grml.    Paris,  1817. 
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I  have  chosen  this  dtead  for  'reoonstniction,  as  it  oontahiB  the  mini- 
mum  value  of  r(l+a},  which  answers  to  14- 0=1 '461*  nearly,  or 
ts  1  '4616321451105 :  the  logarithm  is  9-94723917439340*. 

The  values  of  Fa,  when  the  denominator  of  a  is  12,  heing  frequently 
useful,  their  logarithms  are  here  inserted,  with  those  of  F  (1  -f  a)* 


a. 

M2th 
2-12ths 
3-12ths 
4-12ths 
5-12ths 
6-12th8 
7-12ths 
8-i2th8 
9-12thB 
10-12th8 
lM2ths 


log  Fa. 

r 06067  62454  1387 
0-74556  78577  5330 
0*55938  10750  4347 
0-42796  27493  1426 
0-82788  12161  8498 
0-24857  49363  4707 
0*18432  48784  0648 
0-13165  64916  8402 
0*08828  37954  8265 
0-05261  20106  0482 
0-02347  73967  1089 


logF 

9-98149 
9-96741 
9-95732 
9-95084 
9  94766 
9-94754 
9-95024 
9-95556 
9-96334 
9-97343 
9-98568 


(1+a). 

49993  6625 
66073  6966 
10837  1551 
14945  9460 
99744  7338 
49406  8309 
16723  7311 
52326  2834 
50588  7435 
07645  5719 
88358  2149 


When  in  the  integral  /£'"  v"  civ,  the  superior  limit  is  not  a,  but  a, 
series  or  continued  fractions  must  he  had  recourse  to.  The  fdlowing 
series  may  be  easily  obtained  from  integration  hy  parts : 


m+l  ff-« 


■'        J  n+1     I       n+2 


+ 


a» 


(«+2)(n+3)(n+4) 


(n+2)(n+8) 


/:e-trdv=«".-{l+?+lS!^)  4 


n  ,  n(n— 1)   ,  «(n— l)(n— 2) 


.  •  •  •  I  • 


The  first  is  always  convergent,  the  second  always  divergent ;  but  the 
con^ergency  of  the  first  is  slow  if  a>l,  and  the  terms  of  the  teoond 
(which  gives  the  integral  in  finite  terms  when  n  is  a  whole  number) 
hecome  alternately  positive  and  negative  if  »  be  fractional ;  so  that,  if  a 
he  great  enough,  the  principle  in  page  226  may  be  applied.  One 
method  of  reducing  the  latter  integral  to  a  continued  fraction  is  as 
follows. 

Assume  ft^v*dv=iS^v*V^    /;r^©"rf«=r(l+7i)-r^c"V. 

Differentiation  gives  «"•  t?"=x  —  nf "•  v*"*  V + 6  •  »•  V— r^  t?"  V, 

or  i;V'=(»— n)  V— V. 

Consider  the  equatioti  t>V's=(t;— o,)  V— v+6iVS  divide  by  V«,  and 
make  1 :  V=l+^i  Vi:  v,  which  gives 

or  i;V\=(t;+fl,+  1)  Vi— ^^^  «+ifciV;. 

Let  Ai=:fci— Oi,  6a=Ari,  ats*(ai+l)i  and  wehave 
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t,V'i=(i;-a,)V,-t?+6,V?, 

an  equation  resembling  the  preceding,  in  which  if  we  make  1 :  Yi 
=  1  +/rtVg :  V,  we  shall  get  another  equation  of  the  same  form  by  making 
J&,=:ig— Oi,  b^^kt,  0,=:  —  (at+  !)•  Go  on  in  this  way,  and  it  is  obvious 
thtit  we  have 

1 1_       k.v'      _  1    -Mr'  k^^  AilI. 

l+*i«-'Vi  "1+    l+A^r-'V,  "1+     1+      1+     1+&C.' 

using  a  recognised  notation  for  the  continued  fraction;  that  which 
follows  each  +  in  any  denominator  being  printed  as  a  factor,  to  save 
room.  To  determine  the  law  of  k^  ktt  &c.,  remember  that  ai=n,  6,=:0, 
whence  we  have 


2  3  4  5  6  1  8  &c. 


a 
b 
k 


n     -(n+1)     n     — (n+1)    n    — (n+1)    n     — (n+1)     &a 

0         — n         1         1— n        2        2— «       3        3— n        &c. 

-n         1        1— n        2       2-n         3       3-n        4  &c. 


•^  -     nt>  '  1—    1+   1+       1+&C. 


which  converges  rapidly  when  v  is  large. 
I  leave  the  following*  to  the  student : 

f.-i^dl-'—  _L  -2.  il  J2      *^  (a~l^ 

•'•  2o    1+   1+  1+   1+  1+&C.  V    2tf«^ 

-,^,         .      ,        .  r-'    t)-'  2«-'  2t)-'  3t)-'  3tr'  ^ 
«'/:r-logtd«=log«+—   _____  &c.  . 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  touch  upon  the  general  question  which 
the  consideration  of  Tx  has  raised,  namely,  that  of  the  interpolation  of 
form,  as,  according  to  the  suggestion  in  page  543,  it  might  be  called. 
When  any  process  is  constructed  by  successive  operations^  n  in  number, 
the  result  is  a  function  of  n ;  that  is,  depends  for  its  value  on  n,  and 
changes  value  with  n.  Nevertheless,  this  function  is  not  imaginable 
when  n  is  fractional,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  going  through  a 
process  more  than  n  times,  and  fewer  than  n+1  times.  Students,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  confound  going  through  a  process  with  a  fraction,  and 
going  through  a  fraction  of  a  process :  and  many  figures  of  speech  favour 
the  misunderstanding.  Thus  it  would  not  be  a  violent  use  of  language 
to  speak  of  multiplication  by  10  as  being  the  operation  of  multiplication 
by  4  performed  twice  and  a  half;  whereas  three  multiplications  are 
performed,  two  of  them  using  4,  and  the  third  j^  of  4 ;  this  third  multi- 

glication  is  not  the  less  a  multiplication  because  its  multiplier  is  one 
alf  of  preceding  ones ;  just  as  a  house  is  not  the  less  a  house  because  it 
baa  only  half  the  size  of  another. 

*  The  values  of  the  first  of  these  integrals,  though  all  important  in  the  theory  of 

{trohabilities,  are  of  little  use  for  genersd  purposes.     They  will  be  found  (reprinted 
rom  Kramp)  in  my  artids  on  that  lahject  in  the  BDcyelopadia  MetropoUtaaa. 
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Jjtt  there  be  a  function  of  x  which  is  1  when  x=  1,1  +2  vhea  r=l 
1+2+3  when  x=:3,  and  so  on:  what  is  it  ^^hen   x=34?    HtT*  r 
means,  when  x  is  a  whole  number,  the  number  of  terms  in  a  ser.-^ 
we  have  no  right  whatever  to  say  that  1+2+3+  sS^  is  the  valce  oi  tii 
function  when  jp=3]^,  for  the  additional  term  is    not  the  Icssaten: 
because  we  make  it  2\  instead  of  4.    There  is  not    then   any  isys, 
mode  of  deciding  upon  the  value  of  ^x  when  x  is  a  frsctioD,  becsa 
9x=r.  1+2+3+ ....  +x  when  f  is  a  whole  number.      If,  howewr,  »• 
write  ijp(x+l)  for  1 +2+3  +  ..  ..+x,  we  see  that  the  new  in  & 
intelligible  when  x  is  a  fraction.     The  question  now  is,  how  far  we  ii* 
justified  in  asserting  that  0j:=^x(x+l)  must  be  true  when  x  st 
fraction,  because  it  is  true  when  x  is  an  int^r  ? 

The  sole  condition  necessary  to  determine  0x  is  0  (jr+- 1 )  ==^+(^+1  a 
nor  even  this  universally,  but  only  when  x  is  integer.  \^^  then,  "fi  ^- 
yx  be  two  functions  the  first  of  which  is  always  unity  and  the  sea^:^ 
zero,  whenever  x  is  integer,  we  have 

0x=ix  (x+l).y*+Px'. 

where  P  may  be  any  function  whatsoever,  provided  that  Px'  «^  \' 
vanish  together.  For  instance,  \x  (x+ 1) .  cos  2irjp  +  P  sin  2s'x  safi»  -ti 
every  condition.  Nor  is  this  the  most  general  form,  for  the  follofii:^ 
will  do  equally  well : 

provided  that/(z,x)r=z  when  j?  is  a  whole  number.     For  instanoc, 

^x={ir  (j?+l  )}^.  Yrjj?+Pxx. 

where  '^yX  is  of  the  same  kind  as  Y^x  above  described. 

Again,  if  0j=1— 2  +  3— 4+  ....  ±  j?  when  *  is  a  whole  number,  vf 
have  for  one  solution  0x=:j^  {1  —  (2j;+l)  cosfrx}=z,  and  for  s  gtuenl 
solution  y=/(2|*)i  where/(z,*)=r  when  x  is  integer.  The  geD«»l 
problem  of  interpolation  of  form  is  therefore  doubly  indefinite,  every 
solution  involving  two  distinct  sorts  of  arbitrary  functions. 

The  ends  of  mathematical  analvsis  ore  best  answered  by  selecting  from 
among  this  mass  of  interpolated  forms  certain  of  them  for  particular 
consideration.     The  first  limitation  is  made  by  requiring  that  the  lurs 
selected  shall  not  only  satisfy  the  functional  equation  when  x  is  a  whok 
immber^  but  also  when  x  is  a  fraction.    This  reduces  the  two  srbitniy 
functions  to  one:  thus,  in  the  first  example,  taking  0Cr+l)=^(r) 
+«+ 1,  and  assuming  0ur=ir  (jp+  1) +Y'«'>  substitution  gives  y  (r+ 1) 
=:Yrjr  as  the  sole  condition  for  determining  Y^x.     The  most  genenJ 
answer  which  the  present  state  of  algebra  will  allow  of  is  Y^x=r/(cos  2r  r), 
where  fx  is  any  function  of  which  the  operations  do  not  require  the 
inversion  of  cos  2'rrx ;  any  function,  in  fact,  which  remains  periodic  m 
long  as  its  subject  is  periodic.     It  seems,  then,  that  every  solution  of 
such  an  equation  as0^+l)=0jr+ax,  eer  being  a  given  function  ofx, 
may  be  separated  into  two  terms,  one  not  generally  periodic,  the  finding 
of  which  is  the  only  difficulty,  and  the  other  periodic,  its  period  being  a 
unit :  the  latter  may,  without  hurting  the  solution,  be  changed  into  tny 
other  of  the  same  kind.    This  non-periodic  part  of  the  solution  is  some- 
times treated  as  if  it  were  the  only  solution ;  that  is  to  say,  all  aeries  or 
developments  derived  from  the  equation  are  considered  as  equivalent 
forms  of  the  non-periodic  solution,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  caie. 
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et  this  non-periodic  solution  be  called  the  principal  solution.  It  must, 
owever,  be  remembered  that  this  principal  solution  altered  by  any  con- 
ant  does  not  cease  to  be  a  principal  solution ;  so  that  nothing  but  the 
rcession  of  the  variable  and  periodic  term  can  deprive  it  of  that 
iiaracter.  If  then  P  and  Q  can  be  shown  independently  to  be  principal 
>lutions  of  0  (x+  l)=z4^+ax^  we  may  not  afifirm  that  P=:Q,  but  that 
'= Q+G,  where  C  is  a  constant. 

The  fimction  a(l)+a(2)+**<.+a(<r— 1),  is  S.crx  (page  82) 
^hich  may  be  considered  as  the  general  representation  of  the  function 
rhich,  when  <r  is  a  whole  number,  and  then  only,  represents  the  sum  of 
iie  series  above  given :  it  is  a  principal  solution  of  the  equation 
>C«r+l):=0J?+«f ;  and  we  consider  jLa  as  a  common  functional 
ymbol.  It  is  then  easily  shown  that  (2a)'j?  is  a  principal  solution  of 
>  (jr+l)=^i7+aXy  and  so  on.  Having  shown  then  that  Fjts 
^€~'  t7*~*  dv  is  aprincipal  solution  of  ^  (j?+ 1)=:j^^x,  we  now  know  that 
3g  r^  is  a  principal  solution  of  0(j?-t-l)=:0jr+logj?,  and  must  there* 
ore  be  the  general  form  of  21og(j^).  Similarly,  log  To;  being  written 
Vjt,  we  find  that  A'j?  is  the  general  form  of  2*"*,  —  A"jf  of  Xi"*,  ^\'"x 
►f  2i?"*,  and  generally  ( — l)'^*(rn)'"'.A^"^x  of  2jp~", 'n  being  any 
>oaitive  whole  number. 

Let  us  now  consider  Sj?"'  independently.  It  is  easily  proved  by 
expansion  and  integration,  that  {x  being  a  whole  number) 


0     1—0 


dv^ 


ind  the  integral  is  intelligible  when  x  is  fractional.  This  integral  is  a 
[principal  solution  of  ^  (j:-M)=0a?+ar',  and  so  is  T'xiTx  or  A'jp, 
nrhence  we  have 

A'(l+j)=       ^—^dv+C, 


To  determine  C,  make  x:^0,  which  gives,  by  the  series  in  page  580, 
A'(  1)  =  —  y,  and  the  integral  obviously  becomes  nothing,  whence  we  have 

A'(l+»)=   ri^dv-y        (y  =  *5172156649.,..); 

which  affords  a  ready  mode  of  finding  the  last  mentioned  integral,  since 
A'(l+J*)  can  be  found  from  the  table  by  means  of  the  dififerences;  it 
being  remembered,  however,  that  as  the  logarithms  of  the  table  are 
common  ones,  the  result  must  be  divided  by  the  modulus  '43429545 . .  • 
Integrate  the  last  equation  with  respect  to  x  from  x=0, 

A(l+X)=     r{--i-+i-l^-L}d|;-.yj. 

Make  *=1,  and  A  (1  +ap)=log  V  (2)=0,  whence 

a  fonn  frequently  used.    I  leave  the  following  to  the  student : 


A'(l  +  x)=a:-2«-y-  +3*-^-  -8 


2Q 
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Since  A'(x)  is  a  principal  aolution  of  0(x+l)=:^-|-jr^,  hisBcrvT 
that  ^X^x,  A'".r:2,  —  A*^j;:2.3,  &c.  are  piindpal  solutms  u 
0(x+l)=0Jf+a;'*for  ?e=2,  n:=3,  n=:49  &c.  But  X.jT^  isa  pro- 
cipal  solution .  of  this  equation ;  whence  we  find  the  geDenl  fxactHs 
SjT"  by  the  equation 

A^">j? 

^^=<-^>'"£.3...(n-l)-^^- 

Write  l+x  for  .r,  and  for  A(l+*)  write  its  valae  ^^t+JSi^ 
—3-88.1:'+ Ac,  which  gives 

2  (l+J?)"i;=C-S^+nS.+i  J?— n  l±-.,S^ji+  .. .  (n>l) 


Make  jr^O,  then  since  Z  l"2=r0,  we  have  C=2S„  or 

Z  (1+*)    =nS,+,  X— n  -g-  S.+,  a:«+n  -^ —  S.+,x»— 

Let  xssl,  which  gives,  22""  being  1, 

l=nb.4.i — n  — ^  ^,+t+n-^ —  cs,+g— .  •  •  •  • 

But  2— =:1— n+iw(n+l)— Ac,  whence 

2^=n(S.+,-l)^n^(S^-l)  +  .-.. 

These  last  two  equations  may  be  verified  in  various  ways.  Fran  the 
integral  form  for  A'(l-fx)  we  also  obtain 

and  so  on.  Tlie  series  for  A'(l  4- ')9  ftc«  maybe  verified  in  a  ptr- 
ticular  way,  as  follows. 

Let  Soar  be  the  general  form  of  the  function  which  when  x  is  a  whc-lt 
number  becomes  a(x)-f  a(x+l)  +  &c.  ad  infinitum.  This  functKc 
is  then  a  principal  solution  of  y  {x+l^^^y/fx  —  oue;  again,  2ax  beirt 
a  solution  of  0  (x  +  l)=^+ai',  we  find  that  0(jr+l)+^(x+l) 
:=0x+yrx  has  Sox  +  Sox  for  one  of  its  principal  solutions.  Biit  this 
equation  being  of  the  form  £  (x4- 1)=£«7,  can  have  no  principal  scdutioa 
except  a  constant,  all  its  variable  solutions  being  periodic.  We  have 
then  2ax+Sax=C,  and  C  may  be  readily  determined  when  a  (0)4 
a  (1}+  •  •  •  •  is  convergent,  by  making  x  any  whole  number ;  in  whkh 
case  ZoEX+Sox  becomes  a(0)  +  a(l)+. .. .  ad  infinitum:  so  th^:, 
representing  this  series  by  8a  (0),  we  have 

2ax+Sax=Sa(0). 

But  when  the  series  is  not  convergent,  still  Sax  and  Sax  may  be  finitr 
functions :  thus  when  ax=x"\  Sa  (0)  may  be  the  constant  y  (ps§re 
5*78)  which  occupies  the  place  of  1  -1-^+4-+  •»  ••  od  ir^finitum^  and  louis 
like  a  sort  of  aleebraical  equivalent  of  it.  This  point  may  be  luitbcr 
elucidated  as  follows.     Let  us  take 
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8(1+.)-=^+;^ +^^5+ 

he  arithmetical  value  of  the  second  side  is  unquestionably  infinite, 
hatever  the  value  of  x  may  be.  Now  let  «  be  less  than  unity,  and 
Kpand  each  of  the  terms  in  powers  of  »r,  we  have  then 

S  (l+J?)"*=l+i+T+«  •• -—S, *+S» «■-... . 

lie  first  term  of  which  is  infinite,  but  all  the  others  finite ;  and  even 
if  «7<1)  forming  a  conve]ig;ent  series.  Now  since  SjT'  alt^ed  by  any 
onstant  is  still  a  solution  of  y  (x+  l)^'^x — dr*\  and  since  the  value 
f  that  constant  is  altogether  immaterial,  strike  off  the  constant 
+  i+  •  •  • .  •  and  it  appears  that  — Sgj?4-Sk^—  •  •  •  •  is  also  a  solution, 
whence 

2  (1+ J?)"*— S,  j:+S,«"- =:C. 

Vnd  since  2  l^'sO,  we  find  by  making  J7=0  that  C=:0,  or 

If,  however,  we  choose  A'(14-^)  for  the  principal  solution  of 
6  (j:+1)=^+x"'\  we  have  A'(l+*)=2x~'— y  (page  598),  whence 
ve  get 

^'(l+ar)  +  y-S,JP+S,x"-....=:0,     A'(l+«)+S  (l+a?)->=:-y; 

n  which,  if  the  distinction  between  principal  solutions  differing  by  m 
constant  be  forgotten,  we  mieht  imagine*  we  see  2  (l+«)"*+S(l +«)""' 
= — y ;  that  is,  — y  in  the  place  of  1  +i+++»  •  •  • 
Let  it  now  be  required  to  generalize  the  function 

_  a-^-hx        a     a+h     a+2b  a+6  (j— 1) 

supposed  to  vanish  with  x.  This  is  obviously  the  integral  of  av^~^ 
+(a+6);c^+*^»+...,  +  {a+6(x— l)}t;^«<— '^-'  from  r=0  tor=l. 
riiis  last  series  being  summed,  gives  for  the  function 

Fur  V*  write  t?,  which,  q  being  positive,  does  not  alter  the  limits,  and  we 
bave,  writing  6  for  1 :  g, 

ae\    , if^^dV'\-he  \    ^T      ^.  ^ x^^dv. 

Jol-^  Jo  (l-t') 

The  multiplier  of  dv  in  the  second  integral  is  easily  found  to  be 
D'^xdiff.  CO.  of  (»— V):(l— «?);  integrate  by  parts,  taking  the  in- 
tegrated term  between  l^e  limits,  and  we  have 

*  I  think  Legendre  has  very  obviously  fallen  into  this  miseoneeption  {Fmeiiom 
EUiptiquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  429),  but  it  has  led  him  to  no  false  results.  Indeed  it  is 
obrious  that  confounding  '  A  may  be  written  for  B*  with  <  A  is  equal  to  B/  though 
it  must  a£f^t  the  logic,  may  not  aftet  the  liinlt,  of  a  process.' 

3Q8 
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If  we  consider  Zx"^  as  a  known  function,  we  have  * 

.  r--z£dv=  ri=l"j.-  rii:l"<f.=2  -i^-x-ir- 

•J.  1-0  J.l-»         J.l-»  n+l        «+l 

Apply  this,  and  the  precediug  becomes 

For  2  (pe+iy  write  its  value  2  (p6)-»+ (p^)"*,  which  gives  fiw"y 

(There  is  a  remark  which  it  is  here  essential  to  make,  to  prereDt  t.^ 
student  from  transforming  expressions  of  the  form  Sox,  generslk  c:?' 
sidered,  in  the  same  manner  which  he  would  have  done  when  thej  ttooc  i- 
no  more  than  simple  summations.  If  we  consider  2  .px  and  plXy^' 
see  that  hoth  mean  the  same  thing  if  2  .px  merely  stand  for  p.  1  +;^-'^ 
• .  •  •  +p  (jj— 1).  In  this  case  j:  is  the  inddx  of  the  extent  of  budi*' 
tiou,  and  p  a  multiplier  in  each  term.  But  if  2  .pJ?  be  a  case  of  2ri  ^ ' 
ifpjrbe  a  whole  number,  the  symbol  means  1+2  +  ..  ..+0*'"'^'' 
which  is  altogether  a  different  thing.  We  might  easily  make  them  d^s^ 
tinct  either  by  appending  the  index  of  the  extent  of  Bummation  to  ur 
svmbol  2,  which  would  make  2«  px  =  p  2,  x  evidently  true,  fd 
ifmPxsspi^T  evidently  false,  or  else  by  putting  the  index  of  summs^o'- 
in  parentheses.     Thus,  x  and  a  being  whole  numbers, 

«      1__1  1  ^       1       _1     1  1_ 

a+W^»  «+*-!'         (S+^)^I"*"2+-*'  "^fl+x-1' 

'I  1  1 

which  then'gives     2  — |-7-r=2  7—, — r— 2  7-;. 

a+(x)        (fl+«)        (a) 

Both  methods  have  inconveniences;  a  third  is  to  use  a  spec.&: 
symbol  for  each  form  of  2,  as  we  have  done  in  making  A(l+<r)«f 
logr(l+x)  the  representative  of  the  generalized  function  of  ^'J?^ 
+log  2+ . . .  •  +log  (x- 1).  Thus  Abel  uses  Lx  to  signify  the  ftinf 
tion  which,  when  x  is  a  whole  number,  becomes  l"''+2~'+.  ,+(jr-0  • 
We  have,  however,  a  symbol  for  this  function  in  A'x— y.) 

If  in  the  last  equation  we  make  a=:  1, 6=0,  we  have 

p+9(*)     ^     \q     J    9     \q/ 

When  yffx  satisfies  0(x+l)=:^x+ax,  it  is  obvious  that  /f^<'' 
satisfies  0  (x  +  l)=sff}x+fax dx.  Consequently,  multiplying  by  f,  <^ 
integrating,  we  have 

2(log{p+g(T)}+C)=AC-£-+xV*A'-?— A-2-+C,,' 
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in  ivhich  the  second  side  is  corrected  for  the  supposition  that  the  ralue 
of  the  general  function  may  become  Ci  when  j?=0.  It  may  here  appear 
difficuU  to  see  why  the  constant  is  retained  on  the  first  side,  while  the 
second  is  corrected;  but  remember  that  the  last  equation  was  not 
obtained  from  the  preceding  by  integration  only ;  but  that  there  are  two 
distinct  introductions  of  jirbitrary  constants.  If  Y^j?  satisfy  0(x 4-1) 
^r^px-^ax^  then  /y  xdx^  that  is,  yf/i  j?+Ci,  satisfies  tf)  (^+l)=0x-f  ^iX+C. 
Here  Ci  may  be  determined  without  reference  to  C ;  for  it  disappears 
entirely  when  ^iJ^+C,  is  substituted  for  ^jt,  while  C  remains  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  y^x  and  at^  were  obtained.  Now,  remem- 
bering that  2C  in  its  most  general  form  is  C(x — 1),  the  preceding 
gives  for  the  function  which  becomes  p(p4-g),  •.(p+^(x—l))  when 
X  is  a  whole  number,  the  value 

For  since  the  first  is  to  be  p  when  «r=:l,  and  p  (p'\-q)  when  (r=2j 

c        *  -=p,  or  Ci^  A  -=log  q 
9  9 

^c,.c-.v£ ^  (^+l^=:p  (p+q\  or  C,-C-2A'  ^=21og5; 

whence  C|+C=0,  C+ A -=  — lo2(/,  from  which  the  asserted  result  is 

easily  obtained. 

This  conclusion  might  apparently  have  been  obtained  more  easily,  as 
follows.     IjCt  X  be  a  whole  number,  then 

p(i'+9)....{/'+9(^-l)}=9'.^(^+l)...-(|+*-l) 

■_^r(p:(?+j) 

Why  not  then  assume  that  the  second  side,  which  is  always  intelligible 
when  X  is  fractional,  is  the  function  which  gives  the  first  side  when  x 
is  a  whole  number  ?  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  function  F, 
and  applying'  the  doctrine  of  principal  solutions  to  the  equation 
0(x+l)=0x+log(p+9x),  I  doubt  if  there  would  lie  any  solid  ob- 
jection against  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I  prefer,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
actual  deduction  of  a  definite  integral  which  represents  the  flmction 
required  when  x  is  a  whole  number,  for  I  think  the  habit  of  making  the 
passage  from  whole  to  fractional  values  a  purely  arbitrary  process  is 
likely  to  lead  the  beginner  to  do  it  when  he  should  not. 

The  most  striking  use  of  the  interpolation  of  form  is  in  its  appli* 
cation  to  the  symbol  of  differentiation.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  fully 
into  this  unsettled  subject,  but  only  to  supply  some  general  considera* 
tions  which  may  be  usefiil  to  the  student  of  this  work  in  reading  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  written  on  the  subject 

Jjet  an  equation  ^(n-{-lfX)=i'D4f(n^x)  exist,  where  D  means  the 
operation  of  differentiation  with  respect  to  x,  and  let  the  equation  be 
true  for  all  values  of  n.    For  instancei 
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^(n,j)=sa"r*,  0(w,jr)=:rn.(— l/o?— ,    0(n,x)=a»f  x+«^\ 

Let  n  be  a  whole  number;  then  0(l»x)  =  D0(O,x),  0(2,i) 
=  D0(1,  a7)r=:  D*0(O>  •^)9  ^^^  so  on;  whence  (n  beii^  inteser; 
0(n,j^)=D"0(O,x),  or  0(n»a;)  is  noUiing  but  the  nth  i£ff.  oo.  df 
0  (0,  x)  with  respect  to  «.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  it  would  be  papa 
to  define  the  solution  of  0  (n+l,  j:)=D0  (ft,;r)  to  be  for  aD  TaiiMs  cf 
J?,  the  differential  coefficient  of  0  (0»  x) ;  are  we,  for  instance,  to  take 

D*  rsn'f,      D~* cosxrrcosra?—  |\     &a  ? 

On  the  answer  to  this  question  there  has  been  some  difierence  ai 
opinion,  such  as  we  have  seen  might  arise  if  different  solutions  of  the 
same  functional  equation  were  represented  by  one  symboL 

Let  ex,  (it,  dr)y  oa  ('t)  ^)9  &c.  be  solutions  of  0(n+l>')=D0(«,'r\ 
and  let  dn,  {in»  &c.  be  periodic  functions  satisfying  £  (n+  l):=£it,  aiid 
vanishing  when  n  is  a  whole  number  (such  as  sin  2Tit).  Let  x  (^  •'') 
be  another  solution,  and  let  tBin  be  a  similar  periodic  function,  whid: 
always  becomes  1  when  n  is  a  whole  number,  such  as  cos  2vfi.  If  tbea 
we  examine 

x(n,.r}.ffn+(Xi  (n,  a;). dn+OiCn, !?).{«»+ (x)» 


we  readily  see  that  a  change  of  n  into  n+ 1  is  equivalent  to 
tion  with  respect  to  jr,  or  the  preceding  satisfies  the  functional  eqaatioo. 
Alsg,  if  n  be  a  whole  number,  the  preceding  is  always  reduced  to 
X(n,<r),  or  D"x(0,^).  Which  of  the  infinite  number  of  cases  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  solution  is  entitled  to  be  called  D"x(0>  '^  whea 
n  is  fractional?  are  all  to  have  that  title,  or  some  only,  or  none?  Bat 
the  preceding  (x)  may  not  even  be  the  widest  form  of  the  aolution, 
though  fetterdl  by  the  condition  that  0  (0,  a?)  is  to  be  a  given  fuietian 
x(0,jp).  Let  xC'^'^)*  ^^^  solution,  have  been  found,  and  let  it  be 
asked  whether  A», «  x  (^>  ^)  cannot  be  a  solution,  where  A«. « is  a  fVinc- 
tion  of  n  and  2*,  subject  to  the  condition  A«,  ,:=1 ;  such,  for  inatanoe,  ss 
l+firj?*  xn,  where  x  (0)=:0.     We  have  then  to  solve 

A.+I. .  X  («+ 1»  *)=I^  { A.. .  X  («» *)  }= A',. .  X  («i »)+ A^  •  X  (^+ 1» ')» 

the  accent  meaning  differentiation  with  respect  to  x:  whence 


V     -rA  A     xX(^+^»*) 


an  equation  which  in  all  probability  has  an  infinite  number  of  aolutioos, 
containing  arbitrary  functions  and  constants,  the  proper  values  of  which 
may  make  Ao,  «=i. 

The  essential  properties  of  the  symbol  D  are  D*.D*tt=D"«I^ii 
s=D'"'*'"u,  and  D"(tt+v)sD"u-f  D"o,  and  these  relationa  should  be 
required  to  remain  true  for  all  values  of  the  symbol  n.  It  may  happen 
that  many  solutions  of  the  form  (v)  fulfil  these  conditions :  and  cer- 
tainly no  function  can  be  absoluteJv  asserted  to  be  the  aeneral  diff. 
CO.  of  xC***^)*  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  no  other  sofutiou  of  (x) 
whatsoever  satisfies  these  conditions. 
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Seyenl  modes,  redacible  to  two,  have  been  proposed  ;*  the  first  pro- 
ceediniK  upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  ^,  the  second  upon  those  of 
.r*.     We  shall  take  the  second  of  these  first  in  order. 

Let  P  (n)  represent  D*  «•  for  all  values  of* ;  and  since  D"  x"=Ma!^~" 
for  all  whole  values  of  n,  let  us  extend  this  to  fractional  values.  If  we 
perform  the  operation  D'*'"  upon  both  sides  (assuming  for  the  present 
that  D— M=0)  we  have  D"  jTsMD*- o;'^,  or  M=P  (m) :  P  (m-n>, 
whence 

.       -^PCm-n)-"^  \     r(m-n+l)*^/ 

The  question  then  is,  what  is  P  (tn).  When  m  is  a  whole  number  it  is 
m(fn — l}...3.2.1,8ay=F(m4-l),ora8olutionof0(m4-l)=:m^m. 
I^t  it  stand  for  this  same  solution  when  m  is  fractional  or  negative,  and 
let  us  choose  the  solution  which  contains  no  periodic  function,  which  is 
found  when  m  is  positive  by  T  (m)= /J  6~*r*~*  dv,  and  extended  to  the 
case  where  m  is  negative,  as  in  page  583.  We  have  then  the  second 
expression  given  above. 

The  first  mentioned  mode  is  as  follows.  Since  D"g*'=m"g*'  for 
every  whole  value  of  n,  let  this  expression  be  generalized  and  made  to 
hold  good  when  n  is  firactional,  as  the  definition  of  D"  ^,  Now  when 
X  is  positive,  we  have 


whenever  7t  is  a  whole  number.     If  this  formula  be  generalized,  we 
have 

j-*--r(m+n).(-l)-=rm,D-jr-,  or  D- j:--=^^1^^^^^ 

a  formula  which  has  been  assertedt  to  be  universal,  and  demonstrated 
in  a  manner  to  which,  on  the  assumptions  laid  down,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  offer  any  objection.  But  according  to  the  first  svstem  D'x'^  is 
r(— ifi+l)jr*^:r(— m— »+!)•  Now  as  both  tnese  expressions 
are  certainly  true  when  n  is  a  whole  number,  the  one  becomes  the  other 
after  multiplication  by  a  factor  similar  to  ISn  (page  598) ;  namely, 
which  becomes  unity  when  n  is  a  whole  number.  Both  these  systems, 
then,  may  very  possibly  be  parts  of  a  more  general  system ;  but  at 
present  I  incline  (and  incline  only,  in  deference  to  the  well-known 
ability  of  the  supporters  of  the  opponent  systems)  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  system  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  giving  the  form  of 
D"  J*,  though  either  may  be  a  form. 

The  following  conaiderstions  may  help  to  explain  my  meaning.  In 
common  numerical  interpolation,  we  proceed  without  the  introduction  of 

*  The  subjset  hu  been  mentioned  by  Leibniti,  Suler,  Ac,  and  hat  been  syitem- 
•tiled  hf  M.  lioufille,  in  the  Jmmai  itr  fEeoie  Pofytechttiqtie  for  1832»  and  after 
him  by  S.  S.,  in  the  first  and  third  numben  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal :  and  still  later  by  Ftefeeeor  Kelland,  in  vol.  ziv.  of  theTraneaetiona  of  tho 
Royal  Society  of  Bdinburgh.  Profeaor  Peacock  has  proposed  another  and  a  dis- 
tinct lyttem  in  his  well-known  report  on  the  state  of  analysis  (Froceediu^^s  of  the 
Britith  Association,  third  meeting).  To  avoid  perpetual  reiteration  of  names,  we 
may  here  state  that  the  system  of  MM.  LiouviUe,  &c.  takes  t*  as  the  funda- 
mental function,  and  Jh.  Peacock  takes  «". 

t  By  Mr.  Kelland  in  the  memoir  cited. 
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any  periodic  function  (as  represented  in  page  543).    VHien 

that  the  given  values  are  those  of  a  given  function,  as  log  x,  our 

for  this  is,  that  we  absolutely  know  the  function  to  be  of  a  uni^sn&lj 

increasing  or  decreasing  character,  withoat  the  undukUunu  of  a  periodK 

function. 

But  if  a  question  were  to  arise,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the'  cmc, 
we  could  only  make  our  first  approach  by  limiting  the  Tahie  of  x  to  t 
whole  number,  and  if  the  result  of  this  first  approach  always  gave  kgx, 
we  should  have  no  assurance  whatever  that  logx  was  the  fonctiaQ 
required  ;  it  might  be  log  or.  cos  2irx,  or  log  x+sin  2rjr,  or  log  x.cos  2ri 
+Bin2irx;  all  of  which  are  reduced  to  log  x  whenever  x  is  a  wMt 
number.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  prefer  either  of  these  to  the 
others,  or  to  all  the  rest  of  the  infinite  number  of  cases  which  might  be 
cited,  must  show  some  very  cogent  and  direct  reason  why  they  tsike  the 
one  which  they  prefer. 

Again,  when  we  interpolate  between  values  derived  from  observed 
phenomena,  we  exclude  functions  of  intervening  undulation,  because  we 
know  in  the  first  place  that  it  must  be  impossible  that  times  of  obacrrt- 
tion  arbitrarily  chosen  should  always  fall  precisely  at  the  epochs  of  dis- 
appearance, &c,  of  the  undulating  terms.  But  even  this  must  be  taken 
with  restriction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  planet  had  been  observed 
only  at  one  place,  and  could  only  be  observed  when  on  the  meridian,  the 
general  laws  of  planetary  motion  being  unknown.  It  might  be  satis- 
factorily deduced  that  the  planet  always  was  in  a  great  circle,  or  in- 
sensibly near  to  it,  at  those  times,  but  it  would  not  at  all  follow  that  it  was 
in  that  great  circle  at  intervening  times.  How  would  it  be  known  bat 
that  the  place  of  the  planet  was  connected  with  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion  by  a  law  which  allows  of  periodic  departures  from  the  great 
circle  on  one  side  and  the  other,  the  whole  period  being  the  interval 
between  two  transits,  and  the  time  of  coincidence  with  the  great  circle 
being  precisely  that  of  transit.* 

I  now  quit  the  subject  of  interpolation  of  form,  and  proceed  to  modes 
of  determining  the  value  of  definite  integrals  by  approximation.  Among 
these  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Laplace,  which  applies  when 
an  integral  contains  a  large  number  of  factors  or  large  exponents. 

Let  Y  be  a  function  of  0,  and  0  a  function  of  ^,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  V  with  respect  to  t.  These 
might  be  easily  expressed  by  means  of  the  derivation  in  pages  331,  ftc. ; 
but  by  a  direct  process,  denoting  differentiation  with  respect  to  C  by 
accentuation,  and  with  respect  to  0  by  subscript  numerals,  we  have 


*  The  question  of  the  interpolation  of  diflferential  forms  is  embarrassed  with 
sideratioDS  of  a  nature  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  I  am  mit  wiUia^ 
positiYely  to  assert  that  there  exists  no  reason  for  one  syaiem  in  prefeiaace  ta  the 
other,  nor  even  that  such  reason  has  not  been  shown  by  the  asserton  of  one  or  the 
other  system.  I  can  only  say  for  certain  that  I  cannot  see  the  reason  in  their 
writings  $  and  1  am  sure  that  they  themselves  will  admit  that  the  doubt  1  hare 
raised  is  one  that  requires  solution.  Tlie  reason  why  it  should  strike  me  mote 
fuRtbly  than  them  is  perhaps  that  1  have  written  on  the  cakulus  of  functions,  and 
hav«  had  my  attention  particularly  drawn  to  ths  wide  cfaanctsr  of  the  solotjons  of 
avea  the  most  simple  functio/ial  equations* 
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v =o'*v,+ io8'»6r"  V4+ (i5a'a"«+ ioe'*r  )V,+ (ioyv"+ 50'r)v«+e'^Vi 

V"=0'«v.+ i5d'*a"V5+ (45^*e"«+ 2oe'»0'")V, + (1 5a"»+ 6O0'a"r 
V''"=^'V,+2i0'«^T,+ (105^  v*+ 35iy V)V4+ (i05e'o"»+2i  oa^'e/'eK" 

The  law  of  this  apparently  complicated  process  (which  should  be  per- 
formed by  common  differentiation,  and  verified  as  now  explained)  is  as 
follows.  Suppose  we  would  form  the  coefEcient  of  V,  in  V ''".  Investi- 
gate every  way  in  which  7  can  be  subdivided  into  three  parts ;  which 
will  be  found  to  be  1  +  1  +  5,  1+2+4,  1  +  3+3,  2+2+3.  The 
terras  in  the  required  coefficient  have  then  d'0'0%  e'&'e'^  e'ef"d''\  and 
ff'S^O"',  And  the  coefficient  of  each  of  these  is  the  number  of  distinct 
ways  in  which  seven  counters  differently  marked  can  be  so  parcelled 
into  (1,  1,  and  5),  (1,  2,  and  4),  &c.,  that  all  the  parcels  shall  not 
be  the  same  in  any  two  modes.  This  coefficient  is  found  as  follows. 
Let  wi=a+6+c+ . . . . ;  then  the  number  of  ways  in  which  m  counters 
can  be  parcelled  into  a  set  of  ff,  a  set  of  6,  &c.  is 

1     1.2.8.4. m—  I  .m 

T*  (1.2. .  .aKl .2. .  .b)  (1.2..  .c)' 

If  a,  5,  &c.  be  all  different,  then  P=  1 :  but  if  there  be /parcels  of 
one  and  the  same  number  in  each,  g"  parcels  of  another,  h  of  another,  &c.,  - 
then  P=:(l.2  .  ./)  (1.2. .  .a)(l  .2.  ..h)...     Thus  7  being  1  +  3+3, 
the  coefficient  of  e'e'"«  is 

1     7.6.5.4.3.2.1        ^^       ..i.r        1 

— ,  or  70.  as  m  the  formula. 

1.2  (1.2.3)  (1.2.3)  (1)'       <^»"'"'^  ^ 

Given  08= As-'*,  required  the  expansion  of  d  in  powers  of  L  This 
equation  cannot  exist  unless  ^0  be  a  maximum  when  /=0;  and  we 
shall  suppose  that  if/O  is  =0  (and  not  oc)  in  that  case.  Let  us  more- 
over suppose  that  0=0  at  the  maximum;  whence  0  (0)=A,  and 
<//(0)=0.  Let  log0£;=V;  then  V— logA+<*=0,  Y'+2^=0, 
V"+2=0,  V'"=0,  V'"=0.  Ac.,  from  which,  as  obtained  by  the  pre- 
ceding process,  we  are  to  calculate  the  values  of  9'^  0",  &c.  for  substitu- 
tion in 

o=(^)+(6').<+(n-~+(0'")^3+....; 

parenlliescs  denoting  values  when  teO.  Let  r,  r„  r«  &c.  be  the  values 
of  V,  Vj,  V„  &c.  when  /=0,  then  t'=log  A,  i'i=0,  since  Vi=0'0: 00, 
and  (f}0  vanishes  with  6 ;  that  is,  with  t, 

Y"  +2=0  gives  r,fl'«+2=0,  or  (0O=VC-2tT') 

V'"=  0  gives  0'»  1-3 + 30'©"r,= 0,    (0') = -  ■% 

3   v\ 

v.=,^„.<..»,=5;ii*-isv'(-^)" 
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and  ao  on*    Hence  ^=A£-^  gho 


where  r,,  r,,  r«,  &c.  are  Talnes  (for  9=0)  of  die  seooDd,  duid» 
&c.  diff.  eo.  •£  log^  with  respect  to  d:  the  cooditaaDa  bciiig  tiaa:  ^  ^ 
a  function  which  is  a  maxiimnn  when  ^=:  A,  and  that  tc^  is  laoc  =- 
If  Vr=0,  and  genenlly  if  m,  diE  co.  of  log  ^  Taniaii  wbea  0^=€^  (m& 
m  must  be  an  odd  number,  or  there  ooold  not  be  then  n  mnziBaBa,)  «; 
must  use  the  equation  ^=:  A£— '^^^  in  die  same  manner. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  great  laboor  to  caknlate  as  hr  aa  the  siia 
power  of  ^  by  the  preceding  method,  and  an  expreasion  of  die  gaun! 
term  of  the  series  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  quesdoo.  The  powejfJ 
method  of  Arbogast,  however,  (pages  328 — ^335),  wiU  enable  ras  to  p^ 
die  general  term  with  very  little  tronble,  and  to  deduce  more  cocMkico 
than  those  giren  above. 

Having  given  (=-y(log  A— V),  where  r=:logA,  r,=0,  it  is  reqcirsi 
to  expand  0,  of  which  V  is  a  function,  in  powers  of  L  We  have  ika. 
by  Burmann's  theorem,  page  305,  the  marks  {  }  denoting  that  I,  wd 
therefore  6,  =0, 

•=m-HI(l)KM^(l)}r 

Write  «  for  — 1?,-7-2,  b  for  — r,-r-2.S,  &c^  and  we  have 
e:<=6:V(logA-V)=e:V(o^+W*+-.-0={a+W+ }-*. 

Develope  (^a+bS+  . . . .)  •'by  Arbogasfs  method  mto  Z.P.9*,  wkidi 
gives  for  P„^i  the  following  series  of  terms,  m :  2  being  n, 

ir-«6^    n+1  D— •ft*  ^[n,n+m-.21    6—* 

If  (aH-60+*«  ••)'"  be  dififerentiated  m — 1  times,  and  6  be  tbcn 
made  =0,  the  result  will  be  P,,^i  x  1 .2.  • .  .(m*-!),  which,  divided  by 
2.3»  •  •  .m  gives  the  mth  part  of  the  expression  (A)  for  B«  the  co- 
efficient of  r*  in  the  development  required.  We  have  then  the  fcdiowiog, 
the  first  of  which  is  independendy  obtained  (title,  page  331) : 

B,-aH     B.-— -,    B.=—  ^+5.5^= g^ 

•"5  1      2   (^*      2  i    (^       2  4  6   a»*  '*'2  4  6  ¥  o^r 

_a*{'y.9.11ft"-7.9«8,8o6'c-f7.6.8a«(26g+c«)~4,6.8fly} 

2.4.6.8a^ 
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^ow  write  — t?i  :2,  — !?« :  2.3,  ^v^ :  2,3.4,  &c.  for  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  and  we 
lave 

64=  -  (40i;!-45i;,r,»^+9»Jv5)-r270rJ 

B3=  -  {385i?J-630»,i?i;,+21t4(8v,i?,+5v0-24i;;i;J^r- J^ :  2160  rj. 

The  use  of  this  method  is  as  follows..  Let  it  be  required  to  develope 
fydx  between  any  given  limits  J?=/i,  x=y,  y  being  a  function 
with  factors  having  exponents  of  considerable  magnitude,  such  as 
y  =:p"  fj  where  m  and  n  are  considerable,  and  p  and  q  are  functions  of 
X.  Let  there  be  a  value  j*=a  which  makes  p^q'  a  maximum,  and  let 
/x'and  I'  lie  between  two  roots  of  y  preceding  and  following  the  value  of  x 
which  makes  y  a  maximum.  If,  then,  A  be  the  maximum  value  of  ^, 
and  if  we  assume  y=Af-'',  there  are  real  values  of  t  for  every 
value  of  J?,  from  <= —  oc,  which  gives  jcsz  the  first  root,  to  ^=+  oc, 
which  gives  2*=  the  second  root;  and  when  /=:0,  we  have  y=:A,  or 
r=:a.  Let  jp=X,  .r=p,  be  the  values  for  which  y  vanishes,  so  that  X, 
/x,  y,  p  are  in  order  of  magnitude,  X  being  the  least.  Let  x=/i  and 
x=v  give  /=a,  t=P;  let  x=:a+d  and  y=:0(a?).  Then  0  and  < 
vanish  together,  and  0(a+0)=Af-'*  gives  0=:Bi^+B,<«+. ..•  as 
just  determined.     From  this  find  dS,  which  is  dor,  and  we  have 

/?iydr=A  {B  Jf  e-*'*+2B,/f  e-/*<d<+3B,/l€-/Vd/+ ....}. 

If  we  examine  Bi,  Bt,  &c.,  we  shall  find  that  if  each  of  the  set  1^,  Vs, 
&c.  had  a  large  numerical  multiplier  71,  these  coefficients  would  severidly 

have  the  multipliers  n*^,  n"^,  n~«,  &c.,  which  would  make  the  series 
convergent  enough  for  use  if  n  were  considerable.  A  further  reduction 
may  be  made  aa  follows.    Let  /e  -  ^  <"  J/ = 6„ 

/.-^.rj(=-!^+5=i /.-<■<-<«.   0.=-'-^ 

Take  limits,  and  substitute,  which  gives 

/;»ydx=:A^B,+|B,+|l|B.+  ••.)/ff-''d« 

+i«-«^A{2B,+«,3B,+(««+l)  4B,+(aP+  ^a^6B,+  . . .} 

~ie-^'A  {2Bt+i8.8B,+  (/J»+l)  4B4+(i8'+5/8\B5+ . . . }. 

If  the  limits  be  ft  aud  y,  two  values  at  which  y  vanishes,  one  preceding 
and  the  other  succeeding  that  at  which  y  is  a  maximum,  (that  is,  if 
fi=:X  vsp,)  it  follows  that  a  and  /3  are  —  oc  and  +  oc,  these  being 
the  only  values  at  which  (Aff-^  vanishes.  But  ftZ^-^  di=z2fl€-^di 
(page  294) =V^;  whence  (as  in  this  case^  the  two  last  lines  vanish) 
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For  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  find  an  approximate  expresaion  for 
1.2.3...  .n,  where  n  is  a  large  number,  or  generally  for  r(«-M), 
where  n  is  a  large  number,  whole  or  fractional.  In  f^s^j^di^  it  will 
be  observed  that  ^'jf^  vanishes  when  x  is  0  or  cc,  and  that  there  is  an 
intermediate  value  of  x,  namely  J?=:n,  at  which  c^j:"  is  a  maximum. 
We  have  then 

10*      1  0^ 

V=log(g-'j:")=-(n+0)+7ilog(7i  +  e)=nlogn-n--  -+-  ~— ... 


2  ft     3  n" 

,B.=V(2«).    B.=i^j.     B.=:i3;^.    Ac.   ] 

•   r(n+l)=V(2«).r<«-(l+^+^.+  ...);     ... 

a  result  which  may  be  made  to  agree,  as  far  as  it  goesy  with  pagp  312. 

The  student  is  now  prepared  for  the  higher  class  of  inveatigatioas 
connected  with  the  theory  of  probabilities.  The  integrals  which  are  of 
most  importance  in  this  science  are  F(jr),  already  treated, /^—''cll,  and 
fx^  (l—xydx.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  make  the  calculations  neces- 
sary in  the  latter  case,  m  and  n  being  considerable  numbers. 

Here  y=x"'  (1— x)%  which  vanishes  when  x^:0  or  1,  and  is  a  maxi- 
mum when  x=zm:  (m'i'fi)^  1  —  «=« : (m+h) :  let  the  first  be  w  and 
the  second  p.     We  have  then 

logy=V=mlog(isx+d)+nlog(p— 0) 

=^(«-,-)-i(5+i)'+K5-7>-- 

or    o=— (d-'+p-'),    6=-i.(t!T-«_p-i),   c=-^(f8-*+p-«),  *c.; 

where  m+nszk.     Heuce  we  find  by  actual  reduction 

_     //2o(I-o)\  _  13ct«-13o+H 


Ji* 


very  nearly:  which  might  be  verified  by  applying  the  value  of  r(ii) 
just  found  to  the  result  in  page  580. 

When  y  has  high  exponents,  but  does  not  arrive  at  a  maximum 
between  the  limits ;  or  rather  when  it  is  not  required  that  either  of  the 
limits  of  integration  should  be  near  to  that  value  of  or  which  makes  y  a 
maximum,  the  formula  in  page  290  will  give  a  convergent  series,  and 
even  for  the  indefinite  integral. 
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dx  .    .  t      du     d  f  du\     d  {    d  f  du\\  ,  1 

For  example,  let  y:=x%  or  tt=jr :  n.    We  have  then 

r  = —  \l 1 — -  — ....  f,  which  is  easily  verified. 

n+ 1       n     (       n       n*  i 


The  preceding  is  taken  from  jp=0  on  hoth  sides,  but  any  limits  may 
be  taken  in  the  usual  way.     Thus 

/: 


0  n— a   I       (?i-o)'     (n— a)*  J 

1  now  fproceed  to  the  doctrine  of  periodic  series,  one  of  the  most 
important  applications  of  deBnite  integ;rals;  the  results  are  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  character,  on  which  account  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  treated  in  detail,  and  by  two  distinct  methods. 

From  page  291,  §  121,  the  following  is  easily  proved  :  if  a  and  cf  be 
two  whole  numbers,  and  m  and  n  two  other  whole  numbers,  positive  or 
negative, 

I     cos 09. COB a'd. (16,  and  j     nnaO. sin a'd,dd  are  =0  or  (n— m}^  : 

namely,  0  when  a  and  a'  are  unequal,  ^  (n — m)  ir  when  a  and  a^  are 
equal. 

This  property  is  applied  to  the  expansion  of  ordinary  algebraical 
quantities  in  series  of  periodic  terms,  a  subject  which  will  require  a  close 
examination  of  its  first  principles. 

If  we  take  such  a  series  as  Aisin  J?+Aasin2.r+A«sin3j?+  •  •  • .  ad 
infinitum^  we  see  that,  whatever  its  algebraical  equivalent  may  be,  it 
must  go  through  a  succession  of  values  firom  «=:0  to  «=2ir,  which  suc« 
cession  is  repeated  from  x=2r  to  x=4r,  and  so  on.  It  might  seem, 
then,  as  if  we  could  ajQBrm  d  priori  that  any  function  which  admits  the 
preceding  development  must  itself  be  periodic  and  trigonometrical :  but 
we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  drew  any  such  conclusion ;  at  least  we  can 
only  drawn  such  a  conclusion  with  some  extension  of  the  term  trigono- 
metrical. 

If  we  integrate  both  sides  of  (l+aa')"*s=I— ofl^+o'd*— . .  ••,  we 
find 

•7- tan-'  (Va.0)=C+a-—  a+  ^  o'- y  a*+  • . . . ; 

the  first  side  of  which  is  indefinite,  since  tan""'  (a  given  quantity)  has 
an  infinite  number  of  values ;  the  second  side  is  also  indefinite,  con- 
taining an  arbitrary  constant.  Nor  do  we  avoid  this  indefiniteness  by 
integrating  from  a  given  commencement,  say  from  6=0^  which  gives 
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1  £F  &^  9 

-7-  {tan-*  (Va.5)-tan-*  0}  =0——  a+  —  fl^— =- ^+  •  •  •  • » 
y  a  o  5  7 

for  tan"'  0  Ib  mv,  where  m  is  any  whole  number  positive  or  negative. 

For  given  values  of  0  and  o^  the  second  side  has  one  value  only,  the 
first  side  (but  for  restrictions  imposed  by  the  equation  itselQ  itas  an 
infinite  number.  Consequently,  whatever  value  may  be  taken  far 
tan"'  (V^*0)i  such  a  value  of  tan-'O  must  be  taken  as  will  give  Uiat 
value  of  the  first  side  which  is  equal  to  the  second  side.  Let  a=l, 
and  let  0  be  tan  t^  then  one  of  the  values  of  tan"'  (tan  I)  ia  ty  whence 

/—tan-'  (0)=tan  *— ^  tan*  <++ tan*  <—.... 

Now  as  we  begin  from  tan  /:=0,  let  us  choose  iht  for  the  correspoDd- 
ing  angle.  We  must  not  then  carry  our  series  of  int^;ratioiu  (of 
Ixd.tan  ^  tan* /.d tan/,  &c.)  up  to  a  limit  higher  than  <=mT+^, 
nor  might  we  have  begun  before  <=mir— ]^t,  since  tan<  is  infinite  in 
both  cases.  But  between  mv+^T  and  mv— ^the  equality  of  the  two 
sides  is  unobjectionably  deduced,  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  what 
value  of  tan-'O  must  be  taken  is,  mT,  whenever  t  lies  between 
niT+^ir:  so  that  tanf — •|^tan't+..  ••  is,  for  a  given  value  of  tan  4  that 
one  of  the  corresponding  angles  which  lies  between  — ]^v  and  +i«'- 

Let  us  now  consider  the  equations  (pagee  242,  243) 


1— opcosO         ,  «      •       ^«     o 

=1+0?  COB  6+ar  cos 2o+&& 


1—2*  cos  6+ a:* 

xsinO 
1  — 2a:cos0+j^ 


» •  •  •  •  (Ay* 


=j7sin  0+a:^sin26+&c. 


Here  the  periodic  character  of  one  side  is  a  counterpart  to  that  of  the 
other,  and  when  a;<l,  these  equations  are  arithmetically  true  in  all 
cases.    When  xsl,  we  have  the  limiting  equations 

-=l+cosa+co8  20+.,.«        -  ' ■=:aina+ain20+.... 

2  2  1— cosfl 

The  series  are  no  longer  convergent,  but  are  of  that  character  the  aimplefit 
instance  of  which  is  seen  in  1  — 1  +  1  — !  +  ••.  •  It  b  easily  shown  by 
the  methods  of  Chapter  VIL,  that 

1  .        i> .        «/!  .           .          /»     1      cos  n6— cos  (n+ 1)0 
l+coBa+cos20+....+cosnO=r-+ 2(1— cose) 

•    /»  .    •    r»n  .  .    .       /.  sinO+sinn0 — 8in(n+l)0 

am  e+sm  20+  •  • .  •  +Bm  n  6=       ~-5t ^ 

2(1— cos  6) 

Now  we  have  /2sin«r(iv=l*-8ina,  /S  cos  jrdlr  =  cos  a,  and  when 
a=:  oc  these  have  been  found  to  be  1  and  0,  which  makes  it  seem  as  if 
sin  oc  and  cos  cc  should  both  be  taken  as  =:0.  If  we  take  this  assump- 
tion, and  make  n  infinite  in  the  preceding,  we  find  \  and  ^  ain  6 : 
(1 — cosO),  being  precisely  what  we  have  before  found  for  the  aeries 
continued  ad  infinitum.  Many  more  instances  occur  in  which 
sin  oc  =  0,  cos  cc=0,  give  results  which  can  be  otherwise  obtained; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  proof  that  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
universally  true. 
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Letco80=l;  then  the  fint  equation  becomes  i^sl4- 1  +  1+ ••  ••» 
ivhich  is  certainly  false.  This  arises  from  omitting  to  notice  an 
isolated  conception  to  the  truth  of  the  general  deduction.  Our  first  step 
was  to  make  jr=l,  our  second  to  make  cos  0=1.  Invert  the  order  of 
these  steps,  and  we  have  first  (1— a?) :  (1  —  x)"=l  + j?+j^+  . . . .,  and 
cc=:l  +  l+l+».«M  wl^ichis  true.     If  we  write 

1— a?  cos  6      .     .     -  1— d?cos0 

m  the  form 


l-2jpco8d+.«"  2(1— «cose)+(aj'-l)* 

we  see  that  f  s  1  gives  i^  in  every  case  except  that  in  which  1  —  .r  cos  6 
aJso  =0,  in  which  latter  case  the  form  {•  is  produced,  and  oc  is  the 
result.  Consequently  1 +cos  0  +cos  20+  •  •  •  =j^  in  every  case,  unless 
0=:2Tm,  in  which  case  it  is  infinite.'*  The  second  equation  remains  true 
when  cos  0=1;  divide  both  sides  by  sin  0,  and  it  becomes  oc=l 
+2+3+  •  •  •  •  In  both  cases,  however,  there  is  a  bar  to  integration ; 
no  even  multiple  of  t  must  lie  between  the  limits. 
If  we  make  ir=  —  1,  we  find 


1  1      smO 

-=1— cosO+cos20— ...  -  7- -^ssmO— sm20+sm30— 

2  2  1+cosO 


the  excepted  case  similar  to  the  preceding  is  when  cos  0=  *  1,  in  which 
case  the  first  series  is  infinite,  and  the  second  may  be  treated  as  before. 
There  is  here  also  a  bar  to  integration :  no  odd  multiple  of  if  must  He 
between  the  limits.  If  we  integrate  the  second  and  fourth  series,  deter- 
mining the  constant  by  means  of  0=t  and  0=0,  we  have 


log(2sin-|j    =:cosO+ 
logf2cos-j   =cosO 


cos  20     cos  30     cos  40 
IT  ^~3'  4    "^ 

cos  20     cos  30     cos  40 


•  •  • . 


• « •  •  , 


series  which  happen  to  be  true  at  the  limits  at  which  we  could  not  be 
assured  of  their  being  true  from  the  method.  And  it  may  be  noted  that 
3uch  series  will  generally  be  universally  true,  when  the  periodic  form  of 
the  second  side  is  accompanied  by  one  as  explicitly  periodic  on  the  first 
side.     Also 

1,  0  ^    cosSO     CO850. 

-Iogcot-=cos0+— ^  +-_4..... 

Take  the  expressions  (A),  change^o?  into  — x,  subtract,  divide  lx)th  sides 
by  2.r,*and  then  write  x  for  x\    We  shalljthus  obtain 

cos  0.(1 — x)\  - 

-; — - — ~ — ^sscos  O+cos  30.a?+  cos  50.  jr+  .... 
1— 2cos20.jr+j:^ 

« 

; — 7: — '-tt;: — : — ;=sinO+sin30.jr+Bin50.a:*+..  .. 
1— 2co8  20x+a:* 

0s=co8  O+cos  30+cos  50+  ....         Ossin  0— sin  SO+sin  50— .... 


1  1  '! 

=cos  0— cos  SO+cos  50. , .  ^  .  ■  =8in  O+sin  SO+sin  50+ .... 


2cos0  '  2sin0 
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Tn  the  fint  and  fourth  cos  20  must  not  =1,  or  0  must  not  be  mny 
multiple  of  ir,  or  any  even  multiple  of  j^r :  in  the  second  and  third 
cos  2d  must  not  =  —  1,  or  d  must  not  be  any  odd  multiple  of  ]^t.  If  «e 
integrate  the  first  paur,  we  have 


T      .    ^    sin  30      sin  50  , 


-sscosO- 
4 


cos  30     cos  50 


•  1 


the  constant  being  determined  from  0=§ir  in  the  first,  and  from  0=0  in 
the  second.  These  results  aie  certainly  true,  the  first  from  0=0  to 
0=r,  both  exclusive;  the  second  from  0=  — ^r  to  0=+^t  both 
exclusive.  This  we  may  briefly  express  as  follows  :  the  restrictions  of 
these  series  arc  0  (0)  v  and  — Jt  (0)  Jt. 

If  we  suppose  0  to  lie  between  x  and  2v  in  the  first,  and  between  |r 
and  4  *  ii^  ^c  second,  we  must  take  the  value  of  the  constant  aiiKr 
integration  from  0=1- T,  in  the  firsty  and  from  0=t  in  the  second, 
which  gives  t 

-     T      .    ^  .  sin  30      sin  50  .  r  ^     cos  30  .  cos  50 

[__=:„ne+-—  +-5-  +  ...    -5=C08fl 3- +-5 ••••. 

and  so  on;  each  of  these  series  being  +iir  or  —  iv,  according  as  the 
value  of  0  makes  the  first  term  positive  or  negative. 

All  the  series  which  we  have  yet  had,  which  have  their  denominators 
increasing  without  limit,  are  really  convergent,  and  arithmetically  equal 
to  the  quantities  foi^nd  for  them.  And  the  discontinuity  observS^le  in 
their  values  is  of  a  curious  character,  which  admits  of  complete  illustra- 
tion from  geometry.     If  we  take  any  finite  number  of  terms  of  the 


If 


first  series,  and  draw  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y:=sin  j+isin3x 
+^^  sin  5r+  . . . . ,  or  OPCQF,  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  we  take, 
the  more  nearly  will  the  curve  coincide  with  the  succession  of  discon- 
tinuous straight  lines  2OABCDEFG,  &c.,  to  which  the  whole  series 
continued  ad  infinUum  is  therefore  the  equation ;  OA  being  \t 

Iw  We  now  resume    the    equation   1 — cos  0+ cos  20 — =  i>    or 

J=co8  0-— cos20+*  •••9  which  is  true  for  all  values  of  0  except 
(2m+l)T.  Integrate,  and  determine  the  constant  by  0=0,  which 
gives 


^=«inO 


sin 20  ,  sinSO 


•  •   • 


-»W». 


But  if  we  determine  the  constant  by  0=2t,  we  find  JO-t  for  the 
preceding,  with  the  restriction  v  (0)  Sr,  and  so  on :  whence  the  valur 
of  aina— ^8in30+  •  • .  •  is  ^0  — mir,  the  value  of  m  being  that  which 
will  make  the  preceding  lie  between  —\x  and  +iT.  In  the  same  wmy, 
wc  might  prove  from  i=l  +cos  O+cos  20+ .  • . .  that 
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-  --=:Bme+— —  +— —  +  . ...         0  (6)  2x. 

It  will,  howeTcr,  be  noticed,  that  this  is  nothing  but  the  preceding 
series  with  t — B  inritten  for  t,  both  in  the  equation  and  in  its  restriction. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  results  of  the  first  series.  Let  #o»  ^h  'v> 
&c.  be  particular  values  of  #,=  1""— 2""+3~"— . . . .,  and  let  K,  stand 
for  sin0— 2~*8in20+&c.  when  n  is  odd,  and  for  cos6— 2~"co8  29+&c. 
when  n  is  even.  Continual  integration  with  determination  of  the  con- 
stants from  0:=0,  b^inning  with  ^o=Ko«  or  i=co8  0 — cos  20+  •  •  •  • 
will  give  the  following  results,  with  the  restriction  *  r  (9)  r : 

'•  074~'*  ¥+'*= ^*'  **  2:3X5 ■*'  2:3+'**=^- 

and  so  on :  from  which  it  readily  follows  that  each  of  the  divided  powers 
of  0  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Ko>  Ki,  &c.,  whence  ^0,  if  it  can  be 
expanded  'in  a  series  of  whole  powers  of  0,  can  also  be  expressed  in  a 
series  of  the  form  Aa+  A|  cos  6-f  •  •  • .  +  Bi  sin  0+  • . . . ,  which  shall 
hold  good  for  all  values  of  6  from  — t  to  +ir,  both  exclusive.  Having 
thus  shown  the  possibility  of  this  expansion,  we  shall  presently  arrive 
at  a  more  convenient  way  of  doing  it.  In  the  mean  while,  let  us  observe 
that  we  have  thus  fallen  upon  an  elementary  mode  of  determining  the 
values  of  «£, ««,  &c.  Thus,  if  in  Kt,  we  make  6=ir,  we  find  it  becomes 
j^rf-2*,  whence  we  have 

a  result  which  might  be  verified  from  pages  553  and  581. 

In  the  same  way,  by  beginning  with  the  proper  value  for  Kt,  it  might 
he  shown  to  be  possible  to  miJce  a  similar  expansion  for  00,  which 
should  be  true  for  any  value  of  &  lying  between  (2m+l)  rand  (2m+3)  t, 
m  being  any  whole  number  positive  or  negative. 

We  have  seen  that  every  mnction  of  x  which  is  itself  neither  even  nor 
odd  (page  295)  can  be  made  the  sum  of  an  even  and  odd  function. 
From  the  character  of  Ao+ Ai  cos  6+  •  •  •  •  and  Bisin  6-)-&c.,  it  is,  the 
even  part  of  the  function  which  is  developed  into  the  former,  and  the  odd 
part  mto  'the  latter.  But  we  shall  see  that  an  odd  function  can  be 
developed  into  cosines  or  an  even  one  into  sines,  between  given  limits. 

Let  there  be  a  function  06,  the  development  of  which  has  the  form 
B|  sin  6+Bt  sin  20+  •  •  •  •  Multiply  both  sides  of  the  latter  by  sin  mO^ 
and  integrate  from  0=0.  This  gives,  from  the  term  B«,sinmO,  the 
following  pair  of  terms : 

„    a      -,   sin2fnO 

B- —  —  B- ; 

"2         "   2.2m  ' 

and  from  each  of  the  other  terms,  a  pair  of  the  form  following ; 

tL^     ^    '    i^            Bfc /sin(m-it)e     8in(m+A:)0\ 
from  BftSm/rO  comes  —  (  — ^ ~ ~      .        ), 

2  R 


i« 
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each  of  these  terms  vanishes  when  6=w.  But  we  have  hadwaniing 
against  supposing  an  infinite  series  of  such  terms  to  vanish,  or  sup- 
posing the  equivalent  algehraical  expression  to  vanish.  If  we  make 
6s=T — a,  we  have  vmpBs:±mpa,  according  as  p  is  odd  or  even; 
begin  from  k^m+ly  and  we  have  for  the  whole  series  from  and  after 
the  term  B«  sin  md  the  half  of  the  following  aeries : 

„      /sin«    sin  (2/11+ l)a\  /sin  2a     sin  (2m+2)  a\  .       ^. 


neglecting  the  previous  terms,  which,  being  finite  in  nnmber, 
with  a,  leaving  only  ^  B.  (t— a).  It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  direct 
proof  of  the  comminuence  of  this  series  with  a>  and  another  method 
must  be  had  recourse  to ;  if  we  could  assume  that  comminuence,  we 
should  have,  observing  that  iB«|0  is  the  only  term  which  does  not 
diminish  aa  d  approaches  to  v, 


«■ 


2B«=/;0a.8mmade; 

a  result  which  may  be  established,  though  the  preceding  mediod  ia  m* 

complete. 

"^  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  function  which  agrees  in  value  with  06,  (a 

function  which  vanishes  with  6,)  when  x  is  0,  t  :  n,  2v :  n,  •  • . .  op  to 

(n — 1)t  :  n.    Assume  for  this  purpose 

0d=rA|Sma-fiS:asin2O+A:tsin86+...»+i^..aBin(n-l)6.  ...(l); 

a  function  which  fulfils  the  first  condition,  since  it  vanishes  with  0.  Let 
9 :  91= V,  then  we  muat  have 

0y£=i[:iBiny+.  •• .,     02y=ii:|Sin2y+..  • .,     •..., 
0(n— l)v=*isin(n— l)v+.  .•• 

Multiply  successively  by  ainmy,  ain2my,.«.  .sinCft— l)iiiy,  whic^ 
will  give  on  the  first  aide 

0y.6infny+02y.sin2my-|-...+^(n— l)y.siu(n — l)my, 

and  on  the  second  a  set  of  terms  of  which  the  one  containing  k^  is 

ft;{8in  vya8inmy+sin2i;y.sin  2my+  * .  •  +8in  (n — 1)  vy.sin  (ii — 1)  oiy}. 

The  coefficient  may  be  resolved  into 


i  {cos  («— m)  y}  +^. .  •  +icos{w - 1  c — m  y }  - ico8{(r +m)  y}  — . . . . 

— <Jcos  {n— It? +m.y}. 

,^       cos(n— l)x— coanx      1 
Now    cos  a?+cos  2j?+  ....  +cos  (n— 1)  j?= 2(1- cos  x) 2' 

If  nx  be  a  multiple  of  »,  aa  in  the  preceding  cases,  we  find  for  an  odd 
multiple, 

—  cosj-f  1        I                  -      cosx^l  1  • 

— -,  or  0;  and  rr-rz r  — „»  ^  ""*■ 


2  (1— cos  «)      2'         *  —  2^1  -  cos  j)      7, 
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for  an  eyen  multiple.  But  when  a?=0,  the  series  becomes  n — I.  Now 
when  v-|-m  and  v— m  are  unequal,  they  are  either  both  even  or  both 
odd;  80  that  (v—tn)ny  and  (p+m^ny  are  (ny=w)  both  even  or  both 
odd  multiples  of  x:  in  this  case,  then,  the  preceding  coefficient  is  either 
J(0— 0)  or  i{— 1— (— 1)};  that  is,  =0  in  both  cases.  But  when 
v=in,  in  which  case  v+mis  even,  it  becomes  i  {n—  1  —  ( —  1)  } »  or  Jn. 
We  have  then 

2 

ifr«=:-{^v*Binmy+^2y.sin2my+, . . +0(n-l)y.Bin  (n— l)my}; 

from  which  the  several  coefficients  in  (1)  may  be  found.  If  we  increase 
n  without  limit,  so  as  to  make  00  and  the  series  of  periodic  terms  coin- 
cide at  smaller  and  smaller  intervals,  and  so  as  finally,  at  the  limit,  to 
make  06  and  the  series  (which  then  becomes  an  infinite  series)  coincide 
altogether  from  6=0  (inclusive)  to  6=t  (exclusive),  we  have 

2 
A«=:-  y  {0y.»inmv+  •  •  •  •  +0  (w— 1)  v .sin  (w— 1)  my} 

as  already  suspected. 

We  might  now  suppose,  perhaps,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that 
the  series  (B)  does  vanish  with  a,  since  the  immediate  consequence  of 
such  supposition  is  true.  But  still  we  are  to  remember  that  we  have 
not  proved 

(/;06.sin6d6).8in6+(/;0OBin2dd6).Bin2^4-...« 

to  be  the  development  of  00,  subject  to  the  restriction  (0, 0)  ir,  but. 
merely  one  of  its  developments,  of  which  there  may  be  any  number. 
In  fact  we  have  shown  (page  563),  if  0«  be  any  odd  function  of  m  which 
never  becomes  infinite,  that  O^  sin O-f-Oi sin 20+  •  -  •  •  =0,  provided  that 
20m  J^  be  a  continuous  function.  Consequently,  the  preceding  deve- 
lopment BisinO+....  is  only  one  of  the  proper  developments;  an 
infinite  number  of  others  is  included  under  (Bi+0|)  sin  0+(Bt+Oi) 
sin^20+.. ..,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  that  there  may  not  be 
others. 

If  we  exclude  the  limit.  0,  in  the  preceding  process,  we  find  there  ib 
nothing  in  it  which  prevents  our  allowing  00  to  be,  not  merely  an  odd 
function,  but  any  function  whatsoever  which  does  not  become  infinite 
between  0=0  and  0= r.  Thus  we  find  from  J;  cos  a; .  sin  mxdx=0  or 
2m :  (tn*  —  1),  according  as  m  is  odd  or  even, 

T  2  4  6 

-  cos  j?=:-  sin  2x+—  sin  4a;+—  sin  6jr+ .  •  • .         0  (j)  t, 

and  /jf^sin  inxdx:sm  (I— i^'cos  wt)  :  (a*+w»')  gives 


2  sin  2x 


fviXix      2  sin  2x  \ 


Change  a  into  —a,  and  subtract,  which  gives 

T  £^— r"^      %mx      2sin2x     3  sin  So;  . 

2  FZFs- ==5i+T ~-54^  +-^+9  — •••       ~*^'^'- 

2R2 
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The  reason  of  the  alteration  of  the  restriction  is,  that  e**— -i 
odd  function,  so  that  the  equation  remains  true  when  x.=:0.  and  bed 
sides  being  odd  functions,  it  is  true  from  «=:  —  r  to  x=0,  because  it  is 
true  from  xzzz  +  r  to  d?=0.     I  leave  the  following  to  the  stodent: 


ar 


"t"        ^^"  •  •  • 

'  #tU.O 


§•'—6—'     a«+l      a'+4     a«H-9 
Change  x  into  t— x,  and  we  have,  by  this  and  subsequent  integntioii, 
r  6-(-o_g-.(«)       gin  J.      2  sin  2j?  .3  sin  3j?  .  «,  x« 

»  §•('— )^-r^('-')         1  cosx     .  coa2x   .  ^,  _^ 

The  constant  1 :2a'  is  determined  by  makbg  x=t,  and  using  the  Isit 
series  but  one,  from  which  we  find,  after  reduction, 

C=a-"(1-1  +  1— ....)=l:2tf. 
In  a  similar  way  might  be  proved 

*   ^+^"^       1        cos  J  ^  cos  2  J  . 

,     2SF=r=^='25~aM^"*'?+4"--**  ^*^'^'       . 

Returning  to  the  main  result,  let  us  now  examine  fli>B,tmm0.dB. 

/0^.Binfnd(ia=-— cosme+^sinmd — \U'^e.mmede; 

which  taken  from  0  to  s*  gives 

__     ipr.eonmx—<j>0    ,  <t/'*.cmm*~<t/'0     4^v.eMmx—^0  , 
a*^-(,^[ p + j5 J«nO 

+(,—  3 ¥—+ SJ .••j«n8e 

* 

which  is  convenient  in  the  case  of  rational  and  integral  functions.  Bat 
if  ipe  be  an  odd  function,  so  are  </>%  f'e^  &c.,  and  00=0,  ^"0=0, 
&c.t  whence  the  preceding  becomes,  with  the  restriction  — v  (6)  v,  fur 
reasons  above  given, 

^     ^^=(0»-0''T+...)«ine-(^^-^-.\..)sin2e+ 
If  we  require  a  periodic  series  which  shall  be  equal  to  ^  with  the 


•  •  • 
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restriction  2mv  (^)(2'n+l)  t,  the  shortest  way  is  to  put  ^6:=^  (2fnT+0), 
and  to  expand  yr  (fimr+e)  with  the  restriction  0  (^)  r,  as  above. 

In  the  equation  j^t^^=2  {/e^^r  sin  mx  dx.sin  md}  write  ^'d  for  0^, 
and  integrate,  which  gives 

J»06=C— /;0'j:8inj?djr.co80— J;0'xBin2i:dr. — ..•.    . 

=C+/j0j?cosJ?dr.cosO+J'j^coB2j?(ir.cos20+.  •• ., 

since  fl  (fid  cos  mB  dd=  —mr^Jl  <f>'0  sin  mO  dO. 

But  C  is  not  yet  determined,  and  it  would  not  here  be  easy  to  find  the 
constant  from  a  particular  case  of  the  series,  in*  a  satisfactory  manner : 
Eo  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  institute  a  new  process  similar  to  the 
one  already  adopted. 

Let  it  be  required,  having  decided  r  into  n  equal  parts,  each  =y,  to 
determine  k„  ki,  kt,  &c.  in  such  manner  that 

^=k^+ki  cos  0+A:,co8  2d+  ....  +*^,cos  (n— 1)0 

is  true  fur  0=k,  or  2v,. .  • .  up  to  (n — 1)  v.  Substitute  these  several 
values,  and  multiply  the  equations  by  cosmv,  cos2my.  •  .cos  (n— 1)  mv 
for  all  values  of  m  from  1  to  n — I  both  inclusive,  &c.,  and  add,  remem- 
bering that,  as  may  easily  be  proved,  in  the  manner  of  page  610, 

cosrv.co8fity+*«  ..+cos(n— l)rv.cos(ii— l)iwy=0,  or  —1, 

according  m  v+m  and  v^m  are  odd  or  even;  but  when  v=7m,  the 
series  becomes  ^(n— 1 — 1)  or  Jn— 1.  If,  then,  ^v.cospK-f"  •  •  •  •  +0 
(«— 1)  v.cos  (n— 1)  py=:Kj^  we  have 

Kj=(n— 1)  *,— Ar,— it*-*.—  •  •  •  • 
K,=(i7i-l)i^,-it,— it,— A^-. .  .•         (K) 
Kt=-*.+  (in~l)  A,-^,-. . . . 

and  so  on,  n  equations  in  all.  Suppose  n  to  be  an  even  number,  and 
add,  which  gives 

K.+K,+K,+ ....  =4^  (2*.+A-i+ . . . .)— i*»  (^o+*i+. . .  .)=4«Ar 

For  n  write  t  :  y^  and  v  (Ko+ Ki+ .... )=itrl-,.  Proceed  as  before  to 
increase  n  without  limit,  and  we  have  /0O  (1  +cosd+cos  20+ . . . .  )  (^ 
=^Ar,.  The  limits  of  this  integral  require  some  attention :  it  will  be 
observed  that  however  small  y  may  be,  we  have  summed  values  relative 
to  K,  2y. . .  (n — 1)  v/and  never  relative  to  0  or  »  absolutely.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  include,  but  exclude,  the  case  of  0=0  or  r  absolutely,  or  we 
int^rate,  as  it  were  from  a  to  ir — /8,  where  a  and  fi  are  infinitely  small. 
We  may  then  consider  1 + cos  0+ ....  (page  606)  as  being  c^  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  integration,  and  thus 

4ir*,=iimitof/r'i0Oc/a=i/;0odO;  ir*,=/;0Oda. 

The  student  must  take  care  to  observe  that  this  sort  of  reasoning 
would  elude  no  difficulty  if  I  +  cos  0+ ... .  increased  without  limit  as  6 
diminishes:  it  applies  because  l  +  cosO-f. .. .  is  absolutely  c:^, 
except  when  0  is  absolutely  r:0. 

We  might  from  (K)  verify  the  other  coefficients  already  obtained. 
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The  fifBt  now  gives  vK^ — 7rA-,=v  (Ar,+*4+Ar,+  . , ..),  and  rK,  bts 
06  do  or  trko  for  its  limit,  whence  v  (Af,+  *^+ . . . .)  diminishes  witbcc: 
imit.  Hence  from  the  third,  fifth,  &c.  equations  we  learn  that  ^t^ 
^irAr^,  &c.  are  the  limits  of  vKc,  rK^^  &c.,  which  give  the  integral 
already  obtained  for  k^^  k^^  &c.  Now  adding  together  the  second,  foonh, 
&c.  equations,  we  find,  supposing  n  an  odd  number,  in  which  case 
there  are  ^  (n— 1)  of  these  last  equations, 

K,  +  K,+  ....=in(A»+A:,+  ....)-i(«-l)(*i+*.+ ) 

but  V  (Ki+Ka+  . . . .)  has  for  its  limit  the  limit  of  ftfte  (cos  ^+ cos 30 
+  • ,  ,.)dd  from  a  to  T^)8,  reasoning  as  before :  and  this  (page  607)  is 
=0 ;  whence  v  (^i+^t"^  *  *  *)  diminishes  without  limit,  and  the  remain- 
ing coefficients  can  be  verified.  We  assume  here  that  the  same  result 
will  be  attained  whether  we  increase  n  without  limit  through  odd  niuii- 
bers  only,  or  even  numbers  only. 

We  thus  have,  with  the  restriction  0  (0)  ir, 

mm 

- 00=  (J*; <px sin  x dx)  sin  0+  (/; <t>x sin  2x  dx)  sin  28 
+  (J'j0xsin8jr^a:).sin3fl+.. . . 
-(fiO^^fl  4>x  dx'\-(Jl  (px  cos<r  (2x).co8  6+(/j0jrcos  2xdi).co8  2^+. . . ; 

in  which  x  is  written  under  the  symbols  of  definite  integratioa  (page 
568),  merely  to  make  the  parts  which  vary  with  0  more  promiiieiit 
Also,  if  06  be  an  odd  function,  the  restriction  on  the  first  may  be 
extended  to  — ir  (0)  ir ;  and  the  same  extension  may  he  made  in  the 
second,  if  <p6  be  an  even  function  (the  value  6s0  possibly  excepted). 
As  examples  of  the  second,  take 

r  .  1      cos  2x     cos  4x      cos  6x  ,. ,  x 

—  sm  x:= — — — r— —  ••••         0  ixl  r 

4  2  3  15  35  vv^/* 


»     ^      1  ^acosjr^acos2x  ^d^f  ^      acosx    acosSx        \ 

2     """"20     a«+l     "^M^4       •  •  V2a"aMT      oH^l      ''V 

r  g^'+g"" 1_      gcosj?   ,  acos2jp 

2  r^^^2a"^HT+";?T4""*""         ""'W*. 

Further  to  verify  the  preceding  methods,  I  add  one  which  k  of 
frequent  use  in  the  writings  of  Poisson,  and  which  I  consider  much  the 
best  adapted  of  any  to  give  a  sound  view  of  the  subject,  as  soon  as  the 
new  and  difficult  considerations  which  it  iatroducee  have  beoomc 
familiar.     Let  us  consider  the  equation,  derived  from  page  24  2» 

1  V  T 

-+C08  T-(j:-i?).A+cos2 -(«— t;).A*+ 
1  1-A« 


•  •  •  • 


2  ▼ 

1  — 2  co3  ^  (x—v)  A+ A* 


=Vav 


If  A— 1,  the  preceding  becomes  0  in  every  case  except  wl 
Cos  {  T  (X— ©)  :  /} = 1 ,  in  which  case  it  is  infinite.    This  isolated  exccpti 


when 
exception. 
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which  eeeme  only  the  embanaefiment  of  preceding  theorems,  is  in  fact 
the  sole  cause  of  their  existence  :  were  it  not  for  this  we  should  have  a 
right  to  infer  that  the  preceding  series,  multiplied  by  0t7  dv,  and  in- 
tegrated between  definite  limit?,  would  always  give  0  when  A=  1 :  and  so 
it  does  unless  x  fall  between  the  limits  of  integration.  Let  this  be  the 
case,  and  let  ^l  and  +/  be  the  limits.  Let  A,  instead  of  being  1,  be 
1 — ^,  where  g  is  supposed  infinitely  small.  Consequently,  Y^cfv  is 
infinitely  small  as  compared  with  dvy  except  only  when  the  denominator 
is  also  infinitely  small.     Let  07=17+2 ;  that  denominator  is  then 


1-2(^1— 2jr+ ....j(i-ff)+(i-g)*=-^*'+g»-F . 


•  •  •  * 


the  remaining  terms  being  of  the  third  and  higher  orders.  The  portion 
of  the  integral /^•Y'vc/v  which  belongs  to  the  infinitely  small  deno- 
minator (namely,  when  z  is  infijiitely  small)  is  {dx  being  =zdv  and 
1-A«=2^) 

Now  as  long  as  z  is  infinitely  small,  the  second  and  following  integrals 
will  be  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  the  first,  and  may  therefore  be 
n^lected.  Again,  in  the  first  integral,  any  portion  in  which  z  is  not  in- 
finitely small  may  be  introduced,  for  all  will  be  rendered  infinitely  small 
by  the  final  value  of  g-,  except  only  the  required  portion.  Integrate  the 
first  then  from  —  oc  to  +  a,  and  we  have 

whence  14^  is  all  that  remains,  or  we  have 

i>x^^Jt\<hdv  +y  2  j/llcos'^-^^^^i^dt;}       ^l{x)l 

The  sign  2  extending  from  fit=:l  to  m=  a. 

This  reasoning  requires  some  alteration  when  x  is  either  -f  /  or  —  I. 
In  the  first  case,  for  instance,  ▼  (/— 1?)  :  /  approaches  to  0  or  —  2t,  accord- 
ing as  V  approaches  to  4-^  or  — /,  and  in  both  cases  the  cosine  ap- 
proaches to  unity.  We  must  then  repeat  the  preceding  process  at  both 
limits,  but  as  we  must  keep  within  both,  we  have  as  a  result, 

and  the  same  if  j:= — 1\  consequently  the  preceding  series  is  0j;  for 
every  value  of  x  between  — /  and  4-^  and  i(0*+^(— <r))  for  «=+/ 
or  jr=: — / ;  but  it  is  =0  if  a?  do  not  lie  between  —  /  and  -f /. 
The  preceding  reasoning  will  require  the  fdllowing  remarks: 
1.  Though  it  is  expressed  in  Uie  language  of  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities, yet  this  is  only  abbreviation.  If  we  had  expanded  Y^v  in  powers 
of  z  and  g,  those  terms  which  we  throw  away  as  being  infinitely  small 
quantities  of  an  inferior  order  would  have  diminished  without  limit. in 
the  fully  expressed  result,  as  compared  with  those  which  are  kept. 
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2.  If  in  the  result  (I :  rl)  tan"'  (rz :  gl)^  we  were  to  choose  iofintclj 
sroall  limits  between  which  to  take  the  result,  we  should  not  arriTe  at  aD| 
determinate  result  whatever.  But  seeing  from  ^P/d«  :  (^  r+«*«^ 
that  all  that  pan  of  the  integral  which  arises  from  finite  Tallies  of  z 
must  vanish  with  g,  we  take  any  finite  limits  whatever,  (not  necessarily 
—  oc  and  +  a,)  say  — «  and  )8,  which  give 

—  ( tan"*  — r  +tan"'  -r  \  which  ^l  when  rrsO, 

whatever  a  and  fi  may  be. 
The  function  tftx  need  not  be  one  continuous  function  between  the 
'  limits.    By  a  discontinuous  function  is  neant 

such  an  one  as  the  ordinate  of  the  cone 
ABCD,  composed  of  branches  of  diflisient 
curves,  joinmg  or  not.  If  a*  /S^  y*  2  be  the 
abscissae  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D»  and  if  3f=:s',x, 
y=cT,jy  y=zvjtx  be  the  equations  of  the 
complete  curves,  of  which  AB,  EC,  and  CD 
are  parts:  then  if>x,  to  be  the  ordinate  of 
ABCD,  must  be  a  function  which  is  sr,x 
from  d:=0r  to  jr=:fiytj^x  from  x:=fi  to  ar=:y,  and  vf^x  from  x:=y  to 
x=^.  To  find  the  area  of  this  curve,  by  one  operation  of  int^ratioot 
we  must  assume  ^=a|t?,x+aaC7,jr+<7t^t^i  &na  find  fydx  from  a  to 
jB,  from  fi  to  y,  and  fVom  y  to  ^:  then^  in  the  first  result,  make  ai=la 
a,=0.  ag=0;  in  the  second  ai=0,  ai=l,  as=0;  in  the  third  ai=0, 
a«=0,  {i,=  l.  It  would  of  course  be  more  convenient  in  practice  to  find 
fi  CT,  idxj  fjf  CT|  xdxt  J\  cr,  xdx^  and  to  add  the  results ;  but  for  repre- 
sentation and  conception  of  results,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  recog- 
nized symbols  of  discontinuity.  These  might  be  either  made  conven- 
tionally,* or  obtained  from  the  limiting  forms  of  algebraical  expressioiis ; 
thus  I!  might  represent  a  constant  which  is  unity  whenever  x  lies 
between  a  and  b  both  inclusive,  and  nothing  in  every  other  case.  The 
ordinate  of  the  prfecedin^  curve,  (that  in  which  value  is  continuous^ 
between  a:=a  and  a;=d,  would  then  be  IIfSTi4p+IJ'o,*+I^«j,x. 
Again,  y(y')  is  =0  when  y=0  if  a  be  negative  or  0,  and  =1  if  a  be 
positive.     If,  then,  we  represent 

yy—+y*-'  when  y=0  by  oO'-+0*-  or  O^^C^^. 

we  have  an  algebraical  symbol  which  is  1  when  x  lies  between  a  and  6, 
(both  exclusive^)  and  0  in  all  other  cases*  There  would  be  no  particular 
advantage  in  this  symbol,  which  would  certainly  require  conventional 
abbreviation  if  often  used ;  our  object  here  is  merely  to  aid  the  student's 
conception  of  a  discontinuous  function  by  showing  him  how  he  may 
accustom  himself  to  its  representation. 

If  we  further  agree  to  denote  by  ll  a  constant  which  is  unity  when 
xssQj  and  0  for  all  other  values,  then  U— 1!«— I*  denotes  a  constant 
which  is  always  0  except  when  x  lies  between  a  and  6,  (both  exdusiveO 
in  which  ease  it  is  unity. 

In  the  theorem  last  proved,  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  tfast  ^ 
is  continuous,  and  it  is  true  whatever  the  limits  may  be :  if  ^  on 

"*  Peaeoek't  Report,  p.  248.    Dr.  PsACOck  proposes  xht,  but  D  is  in  this 
too  olton  used  in  another  leate. 
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side  of  the  equation  be  discontinuous,  so  is  <f>v  on  the  other.  And  even 
if  we  imagine  all  the  values  of  0ap  to  be  unconnected  by  any  law,  save 
only  that  ^  when  i;=:a  means  the  same  quantity  as  0jr  when  x=a,  the 
theorem  still  remains  true.  If  we  then  suppose  the  function  ^  to  be 
s=0  from  jr=:^/  to"  jr=X  (exclusive)  to  have  any  values  from  dr=rX  to 
x=X|,  (both  inclusive,)  and  to  be  equal  to  0  from  x=X  (exclusive)  to 
jTss/,  0x  will  be  given  as  here  described  by  using  0v,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  in  the  series.    Now  in  such  case,  it  is  evident  that 

fl\  0r  Prfc=/i>  0»  Pd»,  if  P  be  never  infinite ; 

and  it  would  actually  be  found  by  computation,  if  the  series  be  con* 
vergent,  that 

^  Si'  <hdv+^l  {/».  cos'Jil^  .  i>v  dv] 

is  =0  from  x=^l  to  x=X,  =0jr  from  x=X  to  jr=Xt,  and  =0 
from  jr=X|  to  f  =r/  :  except  only  when  orsX  or  X|,  at  which,  X  and  X, 
beinff  unequal  without  reference  to  sign,  the  values  are  not  0X  and  0Xi, 
but  j^\  and  ^X|,  as  appears  from  the  process.  But  if  X  and  X,  be 
numerically  equal,  and  have  contrary  signs,  the  value  both  for  x ==X  and 
xrsXi  is  i  (0X+0X,). 

Say  that  X=rO  and  Xi=/,  we  have  then 


(♦). 


.0x=r— J^^rdi?+—  2  j/icosm- («— r).^t?rf»}  0(ap)/ 

0=r— /i^vcfr+y  ZJ/icosm^  (x— »).^»dr|         —l(x)0 

Change  x  into  -*x  m  the  second,  then  the  restriction  becomes  0  (st)  /, 
and  the  restrictions  of  both  become  the  same,  while . 

coem~(x—v)  becomes  coef  — »»-(x+r)\  or  cosmj(x+v). 

Add  and  subtract  the  second  equation,  thus  altered,  to  and  from  the 
first,  and  we  have  (extracting  the  constants  from  the  sign  of  integra* 
tion) 

#r=  -J-  y^fv  dv+Y  2  |/ico8  —  ^c dr. cos  — - > 


^r= 


—  1  j/i  sm  —  ^vdv.  sm  -p  >. ,' 


If  i:=T,  we  have  the  theorems  already  proved,  with  something^morci 
as  follows.  When  x=0,  the  preceding  series  (f )  are  each  =1^0,  so 
that  their  sum  is  ^0,  and  their  difference  0.  But  when  x=:/,  each  is 
equal  to  ^/,  and  their  sum  is  fl  and  their  difference  0.  Hence  the 
series  for  4>x  in  cosines  is  true  when  x=0  and  j-=:/;  while  in  that  for 
sines  the  series  becomes  0  both  when  j=0  and  when  x=/,  and  con« 
sequently  will  not  then  represent  0x  unless  00=0  and  0^=0.  Thus 
we  can  now  infer  from  page  614,  that 

y_.  +7^31  +  •  •  •  •  ="5">  which  may  be  verified; 
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»  g^+r-^  _  1  a  a  a     .  ^ 


T       ^  la  a  a 

-    cot  ar    =  -r 


2  2a     1— a*     4-a*     9-a' 


original  fonnula,  let  irm :  {= v,  whence  in  pttaii; 
by  alteration  of  m,  we  have  v :  l=^w.     Vr^e  havt 


Returning  to  the 
from  term  to  term 
then 

tx=:—f^i>vdv+  -  2  {flicMwix -v).^v  dv  Aid}.  . .  .(A)  ; 

which  being  true  for  all  values  of  /  is  tnie  at  the  limit  when  I  ia 
Now  r^v  dv  in  the  first  term  may  increase  without  limit  with  I,  and 
ffv  dv :  21  may  in  such  case  either  increase  without  limit,t  have  a  finite 
Umit,  or  diminish  without  limit  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  which  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  whenever  ftZ^^vdv  is  finite,  then,  observing  that  v 
increases  by  continually  diminishing  gradations  from  0  to  oc,  we  have, 
by  the  definition  of  a  definite  integral, 


t0j:=  f^{ftl  cos  IT  (x— r)  ^r  dv}  rfnTsa/T/lIcos  w  (x-^v)  fo  dw  dt ; 

a  result  which  is  usually  called  Fourier*s  Theorem.  We  shall  preamtly 
have  to  consider  the  proposed  limitation  further ;  in  the  mesa  while  we 
shall  see  an  apparent  neglect  of  a  corresponding  limitation  in  every  one 
of  three  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  verify  it,  or  else  an  in* 
version  of  the  order  of  integration.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
theorem  was  obtained  by  integrating  first  with  respect  to  v. 
1 .  Consider  ff  cos  w(x — v) .  r"**  ^t?  dw  dv.    We  easfly  find 

k^vdv 


/:co.tr(a;-t;)..--di.=p;^^-^  and  J^ 


*•+(«-©)• 


is  to  be  determined.  Now  since  ^  is  to  be  diminiahed  without  bmit  in 
the  result,  we  may,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  page  615,  consider 
only  that  portion  of  the  integral  at  which  v  ia  nearly  =x.  Let  v=:jr«2, 
then  the  preceding  becomes 

■¥TF-Jn;r^+ or^tan'^: 

taking  this  from  —  a  to  +  oc,  or  from  —a  to  +/B,  as  before  explained, 
we  find  W>^>  which  verifies  the  theorem,  apparently  without  limitatioD. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  verification  in  uose  numerous  caaea  in  whidi 

*  The  student  must  pattieularly  obterre  that  the  theorem  in  Chapter  six.  docs 
not  neceisaitly  apply  to  teriei  deduced  from  disoontinuoui  txpreMions,  or  Irom  ttj 
coniiderationa  in  which  discontinuity  it  involved. 

f  The  reatontng  of  Poitson  neglects  this  limitation,  though  obvious  eoouftb,  sad 

Fourier  makes  a  nimilar  apparent  error.  Poisaoa  makes  J  fvrfv:2/  always  vaniSk 
when  /  is  infinite:  Fourier  has  misused  this  term  by  writing  a  series  P,cvftx 
+P8  con 2x+  .  • . . ,  which  should  have  been  P  +Pi  cos  f -4-P^cos 2x-t- ....  Both 
are  certainly  wron^  in  expression,  thoush  the  xeniarks  to  which  I  shall  prearotjy 
come  remove  the  limitation,  and  show  Uie  theorem  to  be  univrrtal. 
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f4>vdv:{k*'\'(v^xy}  18  infinite,  taken  from  r=: — a  to  r=-f)8? 
This  question  requires  more  answer  than  it  can  receive  from  the  pre- 
ceding reasoning. 

^      -  ,        -   ,       8ina(jp— »)        ,  r+"8ina(j:— r)  .     , 

2.    r;coBto(cr-r)aic= and         ^ -(bvdv 

•^  x—v  J  «,       x—v 

is  to  be  determined,  a  being  made  infinite  in  the  result.  Let  X'^v  —  zar^y 
which  gives 

f+-sinr  ./  ^  z\.  ,    T'sin^^         ^ 

as  will  be  afterwards  shown.  It  is  here  assumed  that  since  a  is  to  be 
made  infinite  in  the  result^  all  finite  values  of  z  produce  no  effect,  while 
the  infinite  ones  are  compensated  by  the  infinitely  small  value  of  sin  z  :  z. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  z"^  does  not  diminish  fast  enough  to  compen- 
sate the  increase  of  any  fimction  whatsoever.  This  verification  I  hold 
to  be  decidedly  unsound,  though  its  results  are  true,  unless  that  meaning 
of  sin  a  should  be  admitted  which  has  been  already  hinted  at,  and  will 
hereafter  be  further  discussed. 


3.  J7  cos  10  {x—v)  r"*^  dw= -  k/\*^ 


(^-•V 


as  will  be  shown.  Multiply  by  ffwdv^  and  make  v=:«+z.  Then 
since  A  is  to  diminish  without  limit,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  function 
to  be  in^tegrated  diminishes  without  limit,  except  when  x  is  infinitely 
small ;  and  reasoning  as  before,  we  have 

^^jj^^^'*'<Pi^+z)dz,oiiPx^rJ^\'^^^^ 

or  «^JF,  since  fs^^dt  from  /=  —  a  to  f=  +  a  is  ^v. 

This  seems  to  be  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  before,  for  if  0r 
increase  without  limit  with  v,  when  the  latter  increases  positively  or 
negatively,  it  may  be  that  the  conversion  of  0(x+O  ^^^^  ^^  is  not 
allowable.  I  now  go  on  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  Uie  manner 
in  which  the  theorem  is  to  be  proved ;  and  I  do  not  regret  the  space 
apparently  wasted  upon  the  incautious  phraseology  of  some  of  the 
analysts*  to  whose  brilliant  labours  we  owe  these  truly  remarkable 
views,  because  the  preceding  considerations  will  serve  the  better  to 
enable  the  student  to  see  this  new  point  of  the  integral  calculus,  nothing 
approaching  to  which  has  appeared  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work. 

Returning  to  the  expression  (A^  (page  619),  first  observe  that 
f Ai  da,  x^-^-f  At  da.  x^+  . . .,  or  2  {jAda.x)  is  identical  with  /(A^jpi 
+At. Jr,+  ...,)  da  OT  f(XAx).da^  provided  only  that  Xj,  j^  &c.  are 
independent  of  a.  ^Write  the  expression  (A)  in  the  form 

*  The  greatest  writers  on  mathematical  subjects  have  a  geoiut  which  saves  them 
firom  their  own  lUpi,  and  ffuidei  them  to  true  results  through  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression, and  sometimes  through  absolute  error  (see  that  of  Legendre,  page  595). 
But  their  humbler  fuUowen  must  not  permit  themselves  such  license,  and  those 
above  all  who  write  for  students  must  correct  that  as  an  error  of  reasoning; 
which,  in  the  guide  they  follow,  was  little  more  than  an  error  of  the  pen. 
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iio  COS.  0  (x — r)  +  Atr  cos.  Ate  (x— r ) 
+ Aid  cos.  2Am?  (x-r)  +  ••••}  ^v  do=r0jr. 


vr> 


This  expression  is  absolutely  true  for  —  /  (j)  /,  whatever  the  values  of 
/  may  be,  and  the  series  it  contains  is  the  limit  of  a  set  of  coovergcnt 
series  made  by  diminishing  k  without  limit  in 

JAm?co8.0(j?— I?).  r^^"+Aicco8.  Ato(x— r).  r^A"* 
+ Am? COS.  2Aw7 (op— r).  g-*A*+ .... 

I^t  k  have  any  positive  value,  however  small,  and  let  the  preceding 
be  multiplied  by  0v  and  integrated  with  respect  to  r,  from  r=^/to 
r=:  +/;  that  is,  from  t?=: — (» :  Am?)  to  r=  +  (» :  Am?)  ;  and,  if  j lie 
between  these  limits,  the  result  will  be  as  near  as  we  please  to  ^,  if  ^be 
taken  small  enough.  Since  the  series  is  convergent,  this  might  be  veri- 
fied  by  actual  arithmetical  operation."  Now  since  the  individual  tenni 
of  the  preceding  diminish  without  limit  with  Am?,  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  in  fact  any  finite  and  fixed  number,  might  be  erased  or  altered  in 
any  finite  ratio,  without  affecting  the  result.  If,  then,  in  the  first  tan 
we  chauge  ^  into  1,  (or  if  we  erased  the  first  term  altogether,)  the  limit 
of  the  result,  when  Am?  is  diminished  without  limit,  ia  strictly 

—  I  I    cos.  «?(x»t?).r~^0t?di?(iM?=^+fli^ 

where  a  and  k  are  comminuent.  Diminish  k  without  limit,  and  we  have 
Fourier's  theorem  as  given. 

Now  for  the  first  verification  (page  618).  If  we  begin  by  integnfing 
with  respect  to  m?,  we  have,  as  before,  J'cosfc?(x— t?)r^*€np=4: 
(Ar'+(x— t?)'),  which  vanishes  with  A,  or  is  :=0.  Consequently,  com- 
pleting the  process,  it  Jmight  appear  that  we  must  have  ro.0t?dp  (from 
—  a  to  -1-  a),  and  divided  by  r,  or  0,  for  the  result,  even  tbmgh 
f^v  dv  were  infinite.  But  here  it  must  be  observed  thiU  if  mn  inters* 
tion  with  respect  to  t?  is  to  follow  our  last  conclusion,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  say  that  A:  (A:*-(-(t?— cr)*)  always  vanishes  with  k.  Among  the 
coming  cases  to  which  this  conclusion  is  to  be  applied  is  the  case  of 
i?=:x ;  in  this  case  the  preceding  fraction,  instead  of  vanishing,  beoomei 
infinite.  But  this  we  have  gained,  namely,  that  we  have  a  right  to  um 
the  results  of  ^=0  as  to  every  value  of  t?  except  t?=x,  or  infinitelv  neir 
to  X.  And  we  might  have  applied  all  this  process  to  the  series  befoit 
Am?  diminished  without  limit,  or  /  increased  without  limit,  as  is  actuallf 
done  in  page  615.  Hence  we  have  no  occasion  to  consider  more  of 
JtZk  4iV  dv :  (A*+(j— r)0  than  is  involved  in  those  values  of  r  which 
are  infinitely  near  to  x.  The  rest  of  the  verification  need  not  now  be 
repeated. 

In  this  theorem  of  Fourier,  as  well  as  in  the  formula  from  which  it 
was  derived,  ft>x  and  ^  may  be  discontinuous.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  formulee  in  page  617,  or  of  their  particular  cases  in  pagefiU. 
We  shall  now  ask  what  Uieselast  formulie  renresent  fer*other  vmlues  of  Jr 
not  included  between  0  igid  /?    If  we  write  tnem  thus. 
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621 


'I 


Ai  8in — + Aj  sin  -r—  +  . . . .  i     0  (r)  », 


rrnrv 


mttv 


B«= J  0  ^  CM  —  rfp,    A«= J  i  ^y  sin  —  dv, 

we  see  tliat  while  v  changes  from  0  to  2lt7tv:l  changes  from  0  to  2ir,  or 
completes  a  whole  revolution ;  and  the  same  while  v  changes  firom  2/  to 
4/,  from  41  to  6/,  &c.,  or  from  —2/  to  0,  from  —4/  to  —2/,  &c.  From 
the  periodic  character  of  the  series,  it  is  plain  that  the  values  of  one 
interval  recur  in  all  the  rest ;  now  in  half  the  interval,  from  0  to  /, 
14^ :  2  is  the  value  of  the  series ;  what  is  it  in  the  other  half,  from  /  to 
2/? 

Since  sin(2mir— 2)= — sin;r  and  cos  (2ms' — 2)=cosz,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  we  make  either  series  the  coordinate  of  a  curve,  and  measure 
equal  abscissee  from  the  beginning  of  the  interval  2/  forwards,  and  from 
the  end  backwards,  the  ordinates  will  be  altogether  equal  in  the  series 
of  cosines,  and  equal  with  different  signs  in  the  series  of  sines.    For 


smm— (2/— u)=s— sm-j  v. 


cos  m  -y  (2/— t;)=cos  -rv; 


so  that  all  the  terms  of  the  cosine-series  remain  the  same,  and  all  the 
terms  of  the  sme-series  only  change  sign.    If,  then,  OLstLLji  &c.=/> 


rv 


^^ 


Jsj       jLi 


CJD 


/X 


^ns^ 


!L 


/X 


y\ 


^ 


Lj 


x« 


X4 


rV 


E5" 


X.s 


L.1 


Li 


L« 


_A^E 


I* 


_^Qt 


and  if  1^:  2  be  from  ar=0  to  j;=/,  the  discontinuous  curve  AlBCD,  the 
cosine-series  is  always  .the  ordinate  of  the  upper  figure,  and  the  sine 
series  that  of  the  lower.  According  to  the  last  investigations,  however, 
(page  617,)  the  points  A,  D,  E,  F,&c.  in  the  lower  figure  do  not  belong 
to  the  series,  but  the  conjugate  points  0,  L,  L|,  &c.  take  their  places. 
But  if  we  took  for  ordinates  successively  At  sin  0,  Ai  sin  0+A«  sin  29, 
Ac.  (O^s'j?:/),  we  should  have  a  set  of  curves  which  perpetually 
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approach  to  the  continued  line  ABCDLDEL^E,  &c.,  and  all  the  lines 
DLD,  ELcE,  &c.  form  parts  of  the  limiting  figure. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  instance,  to  find  the  equation  to  a  set  of  simple 
isosceles  slopes,  as  dotted  in  the  upper  figure.  From  crrrO  to  x={', 
let  y=:cu7 ;  then  from  x=}^  to  x=zl^  y=: — «(*"-0>  or  a  (I — x).  Wc 
are  then  to  find 

B„^  I     avcoB — - — av+  I      «(/ — p)co8 — j — dv 


=r— -—.  I  2coB— -— 1 — 006  mv  L 
mV  \  2  / 


which  is  —  4at2* :  m' v' when  m  is  of  the  form  4it+2  and  O  in  every 
other  case ;  except  only  when  1^=0,  in  which  case  it  should  be  icd^. 
Hence,  multiplying  by  2 :  /,  and  putting  ^Bo  for  the  first  term,  we  have 
for  ^  the  ordinate  required, 

al      So/  / 1         2tx       1        6tx  .  \ 

Yerify  this  when  2r=0,  x=V,  and  x=/;  and  also  verify  the  differ- 
ential coefficient  by  page  608,  showing  it  to  be  a  from  x=:0  to  x=^ 
and  —  ce  from  xss^l  to  x=/. 

By  the  same  process  which  gave  Fourier's  theorem,  the  equations  in 
page  617  may  be  made  to  give 


»  J  oj  • 


cos  ftt?  •  COB  IDX  •  0v  dr  dtc? 


sin  uw  an  wx  <pv  dv  dw ; 

the  first  of  which  is  true  when  x=0,  but  not  the  second,  unless  fO=:0. 
Both  are  true  for  all  positive  values  of  x :  and  if  0x  be  even,  the  first  is 
also  true  for  negative  values,  and  if  ^  be  odd,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  second. 

Poisson  has  applied  the  fundamental  equations 

fc=57        fvdv+Y^W    cos ^ — '<l^vdv\      — /(»)! 

in  many  remarkable  ways,  from  which  we  select  two. 

Let  the  function  employed,  which  for  any  thing  to  the  contnury  im- 
plied in  the  demonstration,  may  contain  /  as  well  as  x,  be  0  (x+Z-l-Sib/), 
Jc  being  0  or  a  positive  integer.  Let  v  +  l+2kl^Zf  then  the  limits  of  t 
(answering  to  vs:  — /  and  i;=  +  0  ^^^  2Ar2  and  (2i^+2)  /,  and  we  bate 

i^(j?+/+2it/)=H7-  ^'^^ 

2*  J  tu 


TMj!l"-0"cos2i<p>^,d,}        -/(,)/; 
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since  — ~ ^= ^-^ ^=(2ifc+l)mT+ — ^- — i. 

Take  ifc  Bucoestively  sO^  1,  2,  &c.,  and  add  the  reaulta,  which  gives 

0  (ap+0+0  («+3O+0  (a:+50+ .... 

But  if  jrr:/  or  — Z,  the  preceding  expression  represents 

i  (^+^20+i (^2/+^/)+  •  •  •  •;  or  j^4.^2<+^4/+ .... 
For  I  write  ^Z,  and  we  have 

^+^/+*2i+  . . .  rsj^+y  /;^2  rf^  +  y  2  |JTcos  — T-  .02  Cfcj  (A). 

By  using  fix+2kt)  instead  of  0(j;+2+2^O»  ^^  following  may  he 
deduced  nom  the  previous  results  of  Poisson, 

♦*+*(*+20+...  =^/!i0»dz +i  ^{/^icos^il^p^ 

which,  when  xsi  -/  or  +[,  hecomes  40(— O  +  0'+^2i+ , 


fr-^  (ap+0+0  («+20  - . . . .  =2i«^**  ^* 

If  in  the  expression  for  0O4-^+&c.  ahove  given,  we  change  the  sign 
of/,  and  add,  we  have  20O+^+0(-O+*  (2/)+^  (— 20  + . .  •  =^. 
or  .  •  .0  ( — 0+^0-1-0/+  ...  =0,  which  verifies  the  theorem  in  Chapter 
xix.  And  if  in  the  last  result  we  change  the  sign  of  /  and  add,  we 
have 

. . . -*(«-/)+20«-0(jp+O+* (j?+20-. . .=•-    J    Wcfe 

or         ...— 0(x— O+0*-0('«+O+0U+2/)— =0, 

which  is  another  verification  of  the  same. 

To  verify  one  of  these  formulae,  take  that  for  0O-|-0/+  •  • .  .and  let 
02= r^.    Then  J^cos  (2mT2 : 1)  02  dz=l^:  ((■+4in*  »*)  gives 

write  (l^r^)~'  for  the  first  side,  and  show  that  this  agrees  with  the 
series  deduced  in  page  612. 

A^ain,  multiply  the  formula  for  00+0/ +... .  hy  2,  then  for  /  write 
2/,  ttod  subtract  the  original  equation.    This  gives 
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Tbe  second  application  may  be  made  to  have  reference  to  the  foQowiD; 
point.  We  have  now  gone  through  a  number  of  new  and  strange  a- 
preasions,  involving  the  remarkable  new  form  of  an  integral  which  ha 
only  instantaneous  values,  a  term,  the  meaning  of  which  the  atudest 
will  see  if  he  understand  the  preceding  pages.  The  following  must  be 
made  to  furnish  verification,  or  something  to  show  that  these  onasual 
expressions  have  some  affinity  with  others.  I  shall  now  point  out,  for 
this  purpose,  not  only  how  to  recover  the  theorems  in  pages  266  and  311, 
but  to  complete  the  conception  of  them,  by  giving  values  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  series  they  contain,  from  and  after  any  given  term. 

In  (A)  make  </>  (n/4  z)  the  subject  of  the  equation,  whence  we  find 

for  the  value  of  the  series  0(nQ4•0{(n+l)/}+0{(n+2)i}  +  .... 
the  following : 

ory.^+T-r-^^-rf-  +y2{/:cos?JJil^=2^0r&}; 

in  which  remember  that  2inT(2 — nl);l  and  2mxz:l  have  the  aame 
cosine.    Subtract  the  preceding  from  (A),  which  gives 

Now  integrating  by  parts,  we  find 

Jj|cosaz.0;ea2= ^ •^JieMaz.qi'zax^ 

if  Ara  be  a  multiple  of  2t.    Carry  this  on,  meaning  2'wm :  /  by  a,  and  n/ 
by  A:,  reaiembering  that  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers,  which  gives 

/lcosfl«0zd«=: ^ +....    ±i- — 

Substitute  1,  2,  3,  &c.  od  mfiniium  successively  for  fit,  write  for  a 
and  k  thebr  values,  and  add,  msjking  S„=l""+2"^+3"**+  ....  This 
gives 

00+01+ ...  +0  (n-1)  1=1  J-  JiiPz  dz~  (0ii/-0O)+|lJ  (^iil-f 0) 
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For  $89  S«,  &c.  write  the  values  deduced  in  page  581,  and  we  then 
see  the  theorem  in  page  266,  §  69 ;  that  is,  if  in  that  theorem  we  make 
y,=0n,  we  have  what  the  preceding  becomes  when  /=!.  And  we  here 
see  more,  namely,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  series,  from  and  after  any  term, 
can  be  represented  by  a  definite  integral ;  and  from  that  definite  integral, 
that  the  error  made  by  stopping  at  the  term  which  contains  Si,  (inclusive) 
is  not,  generally  speaking,  so  great  as  that  term  itself.  For  that  error 
is  the  definite  integral  last  mentioned :  throw  out  cos  (2rm2 :  /),  and  we 
certainly  get  a  greater  result ;  for  by  so  doing  we  not  only  increase  all  the 
elements  of  the  integral,  but  we  make  them  all  of  one  sign  (that  is,  if 
<t>^^h  be  of  one  sign,  from  2=0  to  z^=inl^  as  almost  always  happens). 
Hence  the  error  in  question  is  less  than 


S^  (2^)./*<*'«rfz.  orth.n^^{*<-W-*i''->0}. 


2tc" 


which  is  the  last  term  included.  And  even  though  ^^**^  should  change 
sign  between  the  limits,  yet  if  A«  be  a  constant  quantity  numerically 
greater  than  any  value  it  has  between  the  limits,  it  is  easily  shown  that 
the  error  is  less  than 

gfc^r^'Sje./j'Adxr,  or  than  ^_^    ^  S^  A. 

Again,  the  above  series  gives  the  definite  integral  ff(f>z  dz  in  terms  of 
l(J^O+^+.,..  +  ^(n— l)/+i^7i/)  and  diff.  co.  of  ^z,  so  that 
approximation  may  be  made  by  it  to  a  definite  integral  in  a  manner  re- 
sembling that  of  page  314. 

The  series  (B),  page  624,  might  in  like  manner  be  made  to  give  the 
series  in  page  311,  but  most  easily  by  writing  for  the  integral  its  equiva- 
lent form  J 

f"/      rnvz  2mTz\  ,     ,       T"      w»«  / .        1       z\. 

J  ^(^CO.— -CO. -p  j**rf.=J  ^C08_    (^0*--  ^-Jd.. 

I  here  finish  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  periodic  integrals 
are  made  to  connect  the  mathematics  of  continuous  and  discontinuous 
quantity ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  very 
new  species  of  results  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

The  impression  which  ordinary  algebra  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  that  he  has  been  studving  die  science  of  continuous  quantity, 
represented  by  expressions  which  always  vary  according  to  regular  laws. 
And  he  learns  to  imagine  that  every  equation  which  is  true  for  all  values 
of  a  variable  within  certain  limits  must  be  true  for  all  other  values.  The 
first  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  the  passage  from  the  arithmetical 
to  the  algebraical  view  of  series,  in  which  we  see  that  a  series,  as 
l+x'+x*+ .  • .  •,  may  be  the  representative  of  the  arithmetical  value  of 
a  function,  (1— x)"',  when  x  lies  between  *— 1  and  +1|  and  infinite  in 
evCTy  other  case.  We  soon  learn,  however,  that  the  series  still  retains 
all  the  algebraical  properties  of  the  expression  to  which,  when  finite,  it 
is  an  arithmetical  equivalent ;  so  that  the  use  of  the  series  for  the  finite 
function  is  allowable.  A  series  of  the  form  a+bx+cjfl+ . .  • .  seems, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  escape  discontinuity  by  having  recourse 
to  divergency  (pages  230—234) :  and  even  in  series  of  other  forms,  those 
which  can  become  divergent,  or  as  near  divergency  as  we  please,  never 

2S 
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are  diBContinuoufily  connected  with  different  functions;  that  k 
represent  one  function  for  a  value  of  x  between  one  pair  of  limits,  ud 
another  for  values  between  another  pair.  And  by  a  series  as  near 
divergency  as  we  please,  I  mean  one  which  cannot  diverge,  but  of 
which  any  given  number  of  terms  may  diverge,  such  as  the  developmcat 
of  ^.  But  if  we  take  a  series  which  never  diverges,  nor  appears  to 
diverge,  we  almost  umversallv  find  (as  in  page  230)  that  discontinaity 
is  the  result.*  Sometimes,  nowever,  discontinuity  is  more  apparoit 
than  real,  and  of  this  character  is  all  that  arises  from  the  introductioii 
of  (  —  1)",  Thus  an  odd  number  of  terms  of  1  — «+«• —  • . . .  +.8^*  li 
(l+a?")  :(l+ap),  and  an  even  number  is  (1— «"):  (1+x) :  both  sie 
represented  by  (1  — ( — 1)"  Ji^)  :  (1  +x).  There  is  here  no  real  discon- 
tinuity :  if  we  suppose  n  to  vary  continuously,  and  write  the  preceding 
expression  with  the  numerator  1  — cosnr.if',  we  find  a  perfectly  con- 
tinuous change;  for  instance,  from  I—cT^  to  l-fxSwhen  n changes firam 
4  to  5. 

In  the  theorems  we  have  just  leil,  however,  we  see  the  moat  complete 
discontinuity,  not  obtained  by  any  new  or  arbitrary  process,  but  fairly 
derived  from  the  limits  of  continuous  expressions.  Some  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  arises  is  given  in  page  615,  but  as  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  student  should  fully  see  the  meaning  of  such  expres- 
sions as  we  have  obtained,  I  now  enter  more  at  length  into  that  matter. 

Through  any  given  number  of  points  (page  231)  a  purely  algebraical 
curve  can  be  drawn ;  from  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  curve  which 
shall  (page  621)  from  '=0  tod:=/,  resemble  as  nearly  as  we  please 
the  discontinuous  line  ABGD.  The  reason  why  it  is  more  ooDvenieia 
to  take  a  series  of  sines  or  cosines  appears  in  page  610,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  actual  determination  of  the  equation  of  a  line  passbg 
through  the  contiguous  points  is  easy  when  compared  with  the  cor* 
responding  piu^ly  algebraical  process.  And  if  by  a  finite  number  of 
terms  in  the  ordinate,  we  can  make  a  curve  as  nearly  coinciding  with 
ABGD  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  tnms 
without  limit  the  infinite  series  thus  attained  actually  repreaenta  the 
ordinate  of  ABCD.  This  series  is  one  of  sines  or  of  cosines,  at  pleasure, 
and  having  noted  that  hitherto  series  which  are  always  convergent  seem 
to  be  those  which  are  discontinuous,  it  may  be  interesting  to  showf  that 
all  the  series  of  sines  and  cosines  to  which  we  have  come  must  be  con- 
vergent. Their  coefficients  are  all  of  the  form  flco^rxffKcdx  and 
r^sinrff^ir  (fx,  and  these  must  diminish  as  r  increases.  Forif  the^e 
mtegrals  were  so  taken  that  the  negative  elements  should  be  made  positive 
and  all  added  together,  still  each  would  be  less  than  /j^rdr,  since 
cos  rx  and  sin  rx  never  exceed,  and  are  generally  less  than,  unity.  But 
in  the  actual  integration,  there  are  successive  positive  and  negative  por- 
tions, the  balance  of  which  is  the  integral  required :  moreover,  the  lai^r 
r  is,  that  is,  the  more  rapidly  rx  goes  through  a  revolution,  the  more 
nearly  equal  is  each  portion,  numerically  speaking,  to  those  which  are 
contiguous.  Hence  the  integral  is  in  each  case  of  the  form  A|— A«+ . . . 
±  Ai,  in  which  Ai-f  Aj+  . . . .  -|-  A,  cannot  exceed  J";  fpx  rfx,  and  A^  A«, 
&c.  all  diminish,  approaching  to  equality,  as  n  increases.      Hence 

*  The  preceding  lentcncei  eoniain  natter  of  obienration,  oat  «f  dcmonstimtiea. 
t  This  M  a  mere  aketch  of  a  proof,  and  requires  some  ealargeoieat,  but 
of  more  impottauce  preTent  roe  from  giving  the  requisite  space. 
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A|+Ag+ Ac.  and  Af+A^^- ....  are  finite  quantities,  always  remaining 
finite,  and  ultimately  equal,  or  At — A^+  • .  •  •  diminishes  without  limit 
With  regard  to  the  signs  of  these  integrals,  it  is  obvious  that  when  r  is 
even,  rx  goes  through  a  complete  number  of  revolutions  from  ir=0  to 
:r=T;  and  when  r  is  odd,  through  a  complete  number  of  revolutions 
and  half  a  revolution  besides.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume,  then,  that 
f  cos rx.<^dx  and  fcos(r+l)  x.fjixdx  must  have  the  same  signs 
when  r  is  great;  but  by  the  law  of  continuity  fcoBrx,</>xdx  and 
fcos  (r+2)  x,<f>xdx  Bxe  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  must  at  last 
nave  the  same  signs.  Consequently  the  only  series  we  need  examine 
are  of  the  forms  Ai  cos  x+At  cos  2r+ . . .  and  Ai  cos  x—A^  cos  2x+  .  •  «^ 
and  the  same  series  with  sines,  it  being  supposed  that  the  coefficients  Ai, 
A«,  &e.  begin' to  diminish  without  limit,  sooner  or  later.  Take  any  case 
of  these  kinds,  and  suppose  x  any  quantity  commensurable  with  t,  say 
mr;  n,  and  owing  to  the  recurrence  of  the  values  of  sin  rx  and  cos  nr, 
it  will  be  found  that  each  series  can  be  subdivided  into  two  other  series, 
each  consisting  of  alternately  positive  and  negative  diminishing  terms. 

If  we  now  take  the  curve  whose  ordinate  is  (1  — jJ*)  {1 — 2p  cos  (j: — v) 
+j7'}~^  to  the  abscissa  t?,  x  being  a  fixed  quantity  and  j><l,  we  shall 
find  it  to  consist  of  a  series  of  similar  undulations  on  the  positive  side  of 
the  axis  of  i\  the  least  ordinates,  answering  to  v=^xi  (2m  + 1^  t,  being 
each  =  (1  —  p)  :  (1  +  p),  and  the  greatest  ordinates,  answering  to 
i?=rari2TOT,  being  each  =(l+p)  :  (1 — p),  as  in  the  figure,  in  which 

OX=«.     If  1 — p  be  exceedingly  small, 

the  ordinate  is  everywhere  small  except 

when  C08(jf — v)  is  very  nearly  =1,  in 

i  which  case  the  denominator  is  also  very 

!_       small,  and  much  smaller  than  the  nume- 

rator.     If  we  find  the  area  of  this  curve 

from  !?=:«—  ir  to  v=« + »,  or  indeed  from 
tj=« — k  to  t?=:j+/fe,  provided  k  be  sen- 
sibly less  than  3t,  we  see  that  (1  ~p  being  very  small)  no  portion  of  the 
abscissa  contributes  sensibly  to  the  area,  except  for  values  of  v  very  near 
to  X.  Let  1  -p  diminish  without  limit,  and  the  curve  becomes  more  and  more 
near  to  the  axis  of  v  in  every  part  except  where  v=:jr  nearly,  so  that  the 
limit  of  the  curve  is  the  axis  of  v  and  the  positive  parts  of  a  set  of  straight 
lines  perpendicular  to  it,  at  distances  j:±2mT  from  the  axis  of  y,  m  being 
any  whole  number,  0  included.  The  whole  area  seems  to  vanish,  but  it 
is  not  so  in  the  formula,  for  on  examining,  as  in  page  615,  the  value  of 
fydxy  it  is  found  that  the  diminution  in  breadth  of  the  parts  adjacent  to 
«=:j?±2mTis  compensated  by  the  increase  of  the  ordinates,  so  that  2ir 
square  units  are  left  as  the  limit  of  each  portion,  one  portion  being  from 
v=rj:+2mT— T  to  t?=j?+2m»+T.  If  a  new  curve  be  formed  by 
multiplying  every  ordinate  of  the  preceding  by  ^,  the  nature  of  the  final 
limit  will  not  be  altered  as  long  as  ^  is  finite,  and  the  limit  of  each  portion 
of  the  area  above  described  will  be  2t  <t>x  square  units.  Hence  the  theorem 
in  page  615,  and  also  the  reason  why  extension  of  the  limits  gives  sums 
in  page  623.  When  we  suppose  x  to  vary,  we  pass  in  thought  from  one 
such  system  of  undulations  to  another,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  x 
should  vary  continuously,  or  why  4^x  should  be  a  continuous  function. 
We  are  thus  able  to  lay  down  the  formula  for  any  ordinate  varying  con- 
tinuously or  discontinuously,  within  the  limits  x — t  and  x+r.  Bv  . 
using  v(t7— x):/,  we  are  able  to  introduce  the  limits  x-^l  and  ^•f-f.  > 
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Finally,  by  increasing  I  without  limit,  we  arrive  at  Fourier's 
an  expression  for  any  ordinate  varying  continuously  or  disoontiniioiBlj, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  from  «=:  —  oc  to  x=  +  oc.  I  now  show  hopw 
that  theorem  furnishes  a  complete  and  natural  ezpressioa  of  diaod*- 
tinuity  of  any  kind. 

We  have       ^x= »"'/o  dw  {ftZ cos  ic  (i>— x)  ^v  dv], 

where  <^t;  may  undergo  any  number  of  changes  of  law,  and  ^jr  would  be 
found  by  actual  calculation  to  do  the  same.  Let  us  suppose  ^i7=0  from 
1):=:  — oc  to  17=  a ;  0i;r=Yay,  a  continuous  function,  from  o=a  to  r=fr ; 
and  ^=rO  from  v=6  to  v=:  oc  •  Obviously,  then,  that  part  of  the  first  inte- 
gration which  is  made  from  »  oc  to  a  gives  nothing,  and  the  same  of  that 
from  6  to  oc  ;  whence  a  and 6  may  be  substituted  for  —  oc  and  +  oc,  and 
we  see  in  t""*/^  dw  {/J  cos  to  (t?  —  j?)  .  <J>p  rfc  }  a  function  which  is  fv  from 
v=a  to  v=6,  and  0  everywhere  else.  But  at  v^a  and  rr=ft,  it  only 
gives  ^yjfa  and  ^yjfb.    Thus,  if  Y^:=l,  we  find  that 

-  I    </tt?l  I  costo(»— j?)«dt?L 

.1    rsin(&^x)iD^^_l  p%in(a^x)y^^ 
rj.         w  tJ,  to 

is  0  from  d?= — oc  to  a?=a,  ^  when  x=:a,  1  from  jr=a  to  x=6,  i  when 
«=6,  and  0  from  x=zb  to  x=z  x  :  a  prolixity  of  expression  which  might 
be  more  briefly,  and  sometimes  usefully,  represented  by  —  oc  (O)a(^) 
a  ( 1)  6  (j^)  6  (0)  oc .  And  if  we  would  express  that  the  function  is  1  at, 
as  well  as  between,  the  limits  a  and  6,  we  might  write  it  thus,  ~  oc  (0) 
{a  (1)6}  (0)a  ;  or  perhaps  —  oc  (0)  (a,l>6)  (0)oc  might  be  prefer- 
able :  the  value  of  the  function  being  in  all  cases  in  the  middle  of  a 
parenthesis,  and  limits  being  written  outside  or  inside  the  parenthesb 
according  as  they  are  included  or  excluded  in  the  description. 

The  preceding  expression  may  be  actually  verified,  either  abscdutdy 
by  analysis  or  approximately  by  computation,  for  both  the  intaemb  are 
finite  and  convergent.  We  shall  presently  arrive  at  the  result  fl  sin  tm 
dwiw^-^-iiCy  or  —  ^t,  according  as  k  is  positive  or  negative.  Now, 
a  being  the  less  of  the  two  quantities,  k  is  positive  or  negative  in 
both  the  preceding  integrals,  according  as  of  is  <a  or  >>6:  these 
integrals,  then,  destroy  one  another.  But  if  jr>a<6,  the  first  is  ix 
and  the  second  — Jt,  so  that  we  have  »"**  {i«'+4''}  ^^  ^-  -^"^  when 
jr=a,  the  second  vanishes,  and  the  first  is  T^^-Jror  J;  when  jr=6,  the 
first  vanishes,  and  the  second  is  —'»'"*(-" i*).  or  also  J,  whence  the 
result  is  verified.* 

Observing  that  in  ir^f^dw{fico%w(v — j:),<f)rdi;}  we  can  always 
construct  the  expression  when  ^s,  a,  and  6  are  given,  we  may  denote  it 

*  It  will  thui  appear  that  the  verification  (2)  in  page  619  ihowi  the  foice  of 

the  theoiem  exceediuf^ly  well.    It  wai  first  seen  by  the  late  M.  I>«flers,  professor  of 

the  Bourbon  Collei^e :  and  Poisson  has  shown  his  opinion  of  this  verification  hy 

citing  it  whenever  he  proves  Fourier's  theorem,  which  he  does  in  four  or  6ne 

dlfTurent  places.    But  the  defect  alluded  to  in  page  619  cannot  be  dented,  and  I 

have  no  doubt  that  siu  z:z  should  be  said  to  make  the  function  integrated  vanish, 

not  merely  because  (ao)-  vanishes^  but  because  lin  (oo  }  is  of  the  same  dimenaiott 
asf»  ^    ^  ^    ^ 
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by  Fl  i-r,  and  4>x  Ft  1  ia  an  equmlcnt  of  this.  If,  then,  we  wiah  to  ex- 
prea&'a  function  which  is  <J)x  from  atobyfx  from  btoe.x^  from  c  to 
e,  Ac,  Ac.  we  have  it  in  Ft<|>a:+FJV«+F;xJf+  •  •  •  •»  ^ith  this  excep- 
tion only,  that  x=a  givea  i^a,  a:=6  gives  i(4>6+Y'6),  x=c  gives 

i  (¥rc+xc)>  and  so  on. 

To  toke  another  example :  suppose  it  required  to  find  a  function  of  x 
which  is  =:f  from  a:=0  to  j:=1,  and  =0  everywhere  else.     First  we 

have 

V                            C08tf7(v— a:) 
f  cos  to  (tJ— x) .  t;dt;= —  sin  w  (v— «)  H ns > 


tl7^ 


from  which 


f/: 


1    f  fain  to  (1  —x)      cos  w  (1  -»)— cos  u>x\ 


and 


J  cos  (1  —  X)  tr— cos  XW    .    ^      cos  (1— X)  t£7— cos  JtO 
5S  "^-  to 

'(1  —  x)  sin  (l-g)fo— a?sinjnc7 

CO 


-/' 


dto; 


and  the  first  term  vanishes  at  hoth  to=0  and  to=roc.  Hence  if  P* 
denote  T^^/sin  itir  rfio : «?,  we  find  for  the  function  in  the  second  line 
(which  Fourier's  theorem  shows  to  he  that  required,  and  which  we  are 
now  verifying) 

Pi-.-(l -x)  Pi-.+»P«  or  X  (P.+P,-.). 

If  x<0,  P.ss— J,  and  P,^=i,  or  the  preceding  vanishes;  if 
:r=0,  it  also  vanishes;  if  «>0<1,  P.=:Pi-,=i,  or  it  hccomes  =:jr;  if 
^>l,P,_^t=:—|^,P.=:i,orit  vanishes  again ;  when «=!,  P,=i,Pi^=0, 
or  it  becomes  hx  or  i.  The  geometrical  explanation  of  this  is  as 
follows :  if  we  toke  the  curve  whose  equation  is,  for  any  point  (ar,y), 


::^ 


y= — I    6~**dtoj  I   cosio(t?— x).t"dt?>, 

k  being  a  small  and  positive  quantity,  we  should  fioid  it  to  have  a  form 
resemhling  1  2  OCB  3  4:  the  smaller  k  becomes,  the  more  nearly  does 
OCB  coincide  with  OB,  and  B3  with  BA,  while  the  undulations  preceding 
and  following  diminish  without  limit  in  every  ordinate.  Finally,  when 
kszQy  the  limit  of  the  curve  is  the  dark  line  10BA4,  but  when 
«=:0A=:1,  the  formula  does  not  become  indeterminate,  but  gives  only 
iAB,  whereas  every  point  on  AB  is  in  the  limit  of  the  curve.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  only  instance  where,  when  one  side  of  an  equation  takes' 
an  indefinite  value,  the  other  gives  the  mean  of  all  the  values  denoted  by 
the  first. 
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I  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  transfem- 
ation  of  integrals  which  arises  from  giving  impossible  ▼alues  to  con- 
stants contained  in  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  say  how  (u 
this  practice  may  be  carried,  it  being  most  certain  that  there  is  an  cxtaa- 
sive  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  allowable,  and  as  extensive  a  class  in 
which  either  the  transformation,  or  neglect  of  some  essential  modifica- 
tion incident  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  leads  to  positive  error.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  line  which  separates  the  first  and  second  class  has 
not  been  distinctly  drawn.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  examine  some  cases 
of  the  transformation >  both  in  their  results  and  in  the  verification  of 
those  results,  taking  those  instances  which  are  valuable  in  themselves  as 
the  subjects  of  examination. 

Let  us  take  Jq^^ cos hxjf^'^dx  and  j7r^sin6xjc*~*€Lr,  where  a 
and  n  are  both  positive,  and  6  is  a  real  quantity:  these  intq^rsk 
must  then  be  finite.     Now  f^  «'^  jf "*  dj?=p-^  Tn  gives  as  follows ; 

let  r±:V(a'+A*),    ^=tan-*  (6 :  a), 

then  /;€-^'=*^*V(-»)«a--*cte={a±6V(— l)}-.rn 

=r"*  {cos  nQ  4:  sin  nO  ij{ — 1 )  }  Fn ; 

whence,  adding  and  subtracting  the  two  equations  here  written,'  and 
dividing  by  2  and  2V(— 1)»  we  find 

i^.  -«       r    _«  ij      rn.co8{ntan'"*(6:a)} 

j:.-C0s6.^->cto=:  J(y^^)^,        ^ 

These  results  can  be  obtained  without  the  introduction  of  ^(«-l),  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  in  page  576,  and  can  each  be  verined  in  two 
distinct  ways  by  differentiation.  Let  the  first  of  these  be  C  and  the 
second  S«,  which  gives 


^C._     ,.  dC._     ^  dS  dS,_ 


We  might  verify  either  of  these,  but  the  following  will  be  better.  For 
a  and  b  write  r  cosO  and  rsin^,  and  taking  r  positive,  then  cosO  must 
be  positive,  since  r  cos  0sa.     We  have  then 

cnB  COS 

XTe-""*'  ^  (r  iinfl.*).*-  d*=r-  r«  ,i„(n«) 


dC. 

rr(n+I) 


's  r  gin  6C,+|— r  cos  0S.^,= 


{sin  0  cos  (n+ 1)  0-coa  6  ain  (n+ 1)  0} 


f»+ 


I 


B— firnr'*8inn^,  the  same  as  from  the  seoond  side  of  the  eqaatioo. 
In  a  similar  way, "-dC.icir,  dS^idB^  and  dS»:dr  might  be  verified* 
Consequently,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  preceding  equation  differ  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  a  function  of  n  and  constants  not  depending  on  r  and  0: 
but  this  cannot  be,  for  in  such  a  case  G.  and  SJ  would  not  be  reduced  to 
fc^ar^dx  and  0,  or  r— Fn  and  0,  by  making  ^ssO;  to  theae  they 
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are  reduced  as  the  equation  stands,  but  would  not  be  if  a  function  of  n 
were  added  to  the  second  side. 

What  value  of  ^  is  to  be  taken,  of  the  infinite  number  which  satisfy 
r  cos  0=1  a,  r  sin  9=  6  ?  It  must  be  of  the  form  2kif  4- ^o  ^i  lying  between 
» j^T  and  +^>  for  otherwise  cobO  would  not  be  positive.  When  n  is 
integer,  it  matters  nothing  what  value  of  k  is  taken,  the  second  side  not 
being  adtered  by  any  change  of  k  from  integer  to  integer ;  when  n  is 
fractional,  the  case  is  different.  But  the  integrals  must  be  reduced  to 
r^  Tn  and  0  by  sin  6=0,  whether  n  be  whole  or  fractional,  but  in  the 
latter  case  r~*rncm{2knir+n9i\  which  becomes  r"*rncos2^T,  is 
not  80  reduced  unless  i^n  be  a  whole  number,  in  which  case  2knv  may 
be  suppressed.  Consequently,  ^i  is  the  value  required,  or  0  must  lie 
between  —  Jt  and  +i». 

The  following  are  remarkably  particular  cases,  and  deductions  from 
them :  b  is  supposed  positive. 

j7co«6d?.jf  dj=6"*FncoB4n«,  f^9inbx»o!^^dx^b''*Tn8m^w  j] 

Write  Tn  sin  ^t  in  the  form  F  (n+ 1)  {sin  inir :  n}>  and  let  n  diminish 
without  limit.  , 

/"cos&j?  ,                /^sinftx  ,       ,  *     ,  ».»,«      .  «««x 
dxs=  oc,     I     dx=  Jt*     (pages  572  and  628). 
«       a?                     J  Q      ^ 

Let  nssl,  which  gives  f^iXMbs^dssiO,  f^%iabxdx:sb''\  results 
already  noticed. 

If  all  the  preceding  process  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  change  of  possible  into  impossible  quantities 
which  either  mi^es  the  subject  of  integration  become  infinite  between 
the  limits,  or  prevents  us  from  expanding  the  possible  iorm  fs'"  i^  .j[^dJB 
into  an  infinite  series,  then  making  b  become  6^(—  1),  and  concluding 
that  the  result  is  identical  with  the  impossible  form.  But  if  the  change 
should  make  the  subject  of  integration  infinite  between  the  limits,  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  results  of  the  change  are  true. 
Again,  if  the  change  should  turn  a  convergent  series  into  a  divergent 
one,  in  the  subject  of  integration,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  results 
will  agree  after  integration ;  for  it  has  happenedf  that  discontinuity  is 
introduced  by  the  intesration  of  divergent  series,  and  there  are  no  means 
of  knowing  when  this  nappeus,  and  when  it  does  not : 

Thus  /lfPclJ?=(/:  -/D  fr<ir=J7{^(jp+o)— ^  (*+6)}  dx. 

Write  kx  for  j;  in  the  last,  which  does  not  affect  its  limits,  and  we  have 
fi^xdx^kf;;  {i>ikx+a)-'^(kx+b)}dx. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  a  change  of  sign  in  b  chang^es  the  sign  of  the  result. 

t  One  of  Poision's  objections  to  divergent  series  (Joum.  Ec.  Polytech.  Cah.  19, 
p.  484)  turns  upon  this  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  here  ii  not  to  the 
divergent  series,  as  snch^  but  to  inferences  draira  from  its  iutegratioD. 
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i    Let  k  =^(  —  1),  and  first  let  <{)jr=£'.  vc  have 

-:y(-_l)(6-— g*),  and  this  multiplied  by  ^(-1)  gives  €*— €*,  the 
obvious  result  of  f4)X  dx  from  jr=iz  to  x=r6.     So  if  we  take 

J  .  ^==^^"  ^V  .  {(«+V(-l))'  '"(6+*V(-l))'i  *''' 

we  should  find  oT^ — IT^  as  the  result  of  both  sides.  But  let  us  now 
apply  h^ij{ — 1)  to  the  theorem  f*^xdx^kf^^{kx)dx^  where  ^xis, 
say  (l  +  ^«r».  We  have  tben/o(l-»-x«)-*dj'=V(-;)iT(l—^-*<£r, 
an  equation  which  we  cannot  either  affirm  or  deny,  since  the  subject  of 
integration  in  the  second  side  becomes  infinite  between  the  limits. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  method  of  consideriog 
such  integrals  proposed  by  M.  Cauchy.  Let  (1— a:*)~'=V,  then 
j'J~*Vdj:t=Jlog(2— A:)— JlogA,  a  calculable  result,  however  ttnallil 
maybe:  and Jf i"ViV(2a'=:^log/— ^log(2+/),al80  a  calculable  result. 
Hence  fVdx  from  0  to  oc,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  from  I  —A  to 
l+iis  ilog(/:A)-ilog{(2+/):(2-A:)},  of  which  the  latter  tenn 
diminishes  without  limit  with  k  and  I ;  but  the  former  entirely  depends 
on  the  ratio  in  which  I  and  k  vanish.  If  we  now  take  the  part  from 
1-A  to  l+/,wc  find  it  to  be  ilog(— A::0+ilog{(2+0  :  (2-*)}, 
which,  if  I  and  k  are  diminished  so  that  k :  I  has  the  limit  a*  has  ^log 
( — a)  for  its  limit.  If  a=l,  this  becomes  Jlog(— 1),  ori(2/»-f  1)  « 
^(  —  1)  ;  and  if  we  multiply  by  ^(  —  1),  which  gives  —  (n+J)  t,  omt 
of  the  values  so  obtained  (for  n=  —  1)  certainly  is'j7(l  •f-^"*  £ti  or  Jr. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  form  a  distinct  idea  of  J*|ti  Yofx  by 
summation,  as  in  page  100,  because  V  becomes  infinite  when  j-=:L 

If  ^x  become  infinite  when  2=0,  and  if  (x— a)0jr  be  then  finite 
and  =  A,  the  value  of  fltl  i>x  dx,  or 

/•+'                    dx                                   /"•+*    dx  /^       l\ 

4>4?  (*— a)  — —  must  approach  to  A         ,  or  Alog  f  —  —-  I 

as  k  and  I  diminish  without  limit :  that  is,  assuming  the  ordinary  rule 
of  integration,  in  spite  of  the  infinite  intermediate  value  of  (x  — a)^. 
In  the  same  way,  if  f*  (j?— a).0  (x— a)  be  finite  and  =A  when  x=:£r, 
yf/x  being  the  dimetient  function  (page  324),  which  satisfies  this  con- 
dition, Af{^x)~^dx  is  the  limit  towards  which  f^xdx  approaches^ 
under  the  same  extension.  Many  results  may  thus  be  obtained,  aud 
many  incontestably  true,  but  all  labouring  under  the  same  difficulty, 
namely,  the  want  of  definition  for  f^^jrcLr,  when  (f>x  becomes  infinite 
between  the  limits.  It  will  certainty  not  do  to  define  it  as^i^—^iO, 
where  (t>\xr=<f}r^  for  such  a  definition  would  give  the  same  result,  no 
matter  how  many  times  x  becomes  infinite  between  a  and  by  which,  in 
the  developed  theory  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  not*  always  the 
case :  and  the  summative  definition  of  page  100  is  unintelligible. 

There  are,  however,  some  results  obtained  with  reference  to  this 
subject  by  M.  Cauchy,  which,   though  not  quite  complete  in   their 

*  M.  Cauchy  has  •hown,  as  in  the  reaults  we  shall  presently  oUain,  that  efrty 
place  in  which  the  subject  of  integration  hecumes  infinite  ffiws  a  term  to  the 
zesultj  genexally  speaking. 
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fundamental  explanation,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  A  function  of  the 
fonn  0  {a+0)  —0  (a— 6)  is  continuous,  and  vanishes  with  0y  when  0a 
ia  finite :  but  if  0a=:  co ,  there  may  be  an  evident  discoutinuity.  Thus 
log  (a+6) — log  (a —6)  vanishes  with  0,  except  when  a=0,  in  which 
case  it  is  J(^(— -1)  for  all  values  of  0,  If,  then,  we  have  /lla?~'  dr, 
which  represents  the  area  of  an  hyperbola  from  x=:  —  m  to  jr=:w,  we 
find  log  n — log  (  — m),  which  can  represent  no  area.  But  if  we  remove 
the  portion  jTlJ  *"' cf jr,  0  being  infinitely  small,  we  also  remove  that  dis- 
continuity which,  though  essential  to  the  function,  has  no  geometrical 
interpretation.  We  thus  get  log  /i — log  ( — m)  —log  (  —  I),  or  lug  (n :  m), 
which  is  algebraically  intelligible.  Thus,  if  n^m,  we  have  0  for  the 
area,  which  is  visibly  true,  since  its  positive  and  negative  portions  are  then 
absolutely  equal.  But  if,  instead  of  removing  the  portion  from  —0  to 
+©,  we  had  removed  /+ft  ar*  dx,  fi  and  v  bein^  any  given  finite  quan- 
tities, we  should  have  had  \og{yn:  fim)^  which  we  may  make  any- 
thing we  please.  It  seems,  then,  that  if  we  wish  to  accommodate 
OUT  notions  of  J*0jr  dx,  when  0xs=  x  between  the  limits,  to  those  which 
we  derive  from  applications,  we  must  consider  f4>x  dx  as  divested  of  the 
part  J'S30jpctr,  where  0a=a  .  And  if  {x — a)  0*  be  finite  and  =A, 
when  a?=:a,  we  find,  as  before,  Alog(  — 1)  for  the  effect  of  discon- 
tinuity which  is  to  be  removed.  When  this  result  of  discontinuity  has 
been  removed,  M.  Cauchy  calls  the  remainder  the  principal  value  of 
the  int^ral.  Now,  if  the  limits  of  the  integral  be  x^  and  x„  and  if  from 
jll^rdx^  we  remove  the  portion /jlj 0x {/x,  there  remains /jj^ 0j? dr 
'^fl\»4>^dx.  If  the  portion  removed,  namely,  J';t!0rdr,  diminish 
without  limit  with  6,  then  the  limit  of  the  remainmg  part  is  fH  0r  dr. 
But  if  the  part  removed  have  the  limit  L,  then /'j20xdr— L,  and  not 
/Zi  ^^  ^^»  10  the  value  of  the  portion  of  area  of  the  curve  y=:0r. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  case  in  which  the  subject  of  integration 
becomes  infinite}  take  the  identical  equation 

^'dx  dy'^^'^  dxdy  ^dx  V '  dy)  '^dy  V*  dx/ 

and  integrate  both  aides  with  respect  to  x  and  y,  namely,  from  x^  to  T|, 
and  from  y^  to  y^.  Let  2=ry  (x,y),  and  let  Y^'and  ff  denote  results 
of  difierentiation  with  respect  to  x  and  y. 

This  equation*  is  absolutely  identical,  whether  the  function  be  pos- 
sible or  impossible,  for  any  degree  of  approximation  may  be  made  to  it, 
as  in  page  289,  and  the  first  side  represents  the  limit  of  a  process  which 
consists  in  summing  rows  and  adding  the  results,  each  one  in  the  row 
thus  becoming  a  column,  while  the  second  consists  in  summing  the  same 
columns,  and  adding  the  results,  each  number  in  a  column  thus 
becoming  one  of  the  first  rows.  Thus,  if  Y^(x,y)=<r+y^(— 1),  we 
have(A=V(— D) 

*  This  should  be  called  Cauchy's  theorem,  on  account  of  the  results  which  that 
eminent  mathematician  has  deduced  from  it. 
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For  instance,  let/r=5"*^,  or/(j?+yA:)  =  r^»^^^*"  (cos  2ary — *  sin  2aiy) 

gay? /3  {cos  2a*yi— A:  sin  2aiyi}  e~^  dx 
— Wo/lJ  {cos  2axy^—k  sin  200:^0}  r^^  rf* 
=A:ff-oJi  /jj  {cos  2axjy—k  sin  2a7iy  }  c^dx 
— Aff-«rj  JVi  |coB  2ax^—k%\vi2ax^}^dy. 

JjtX  d?is=  +  00;  tbe  first  term  of  the  second  side  TaniBhes  and  the 
equation  of  possible  and  impossible  parts  gives 


•*yl  /iT^  cos  2axy^  dx-^ml  /+T^^  cos  2axy.  dx 

—  —  ^-arj  J'jJ  g^  Bin  2flJP^  d^ 
W\  /i"  r"^  sin  2ary I  dx — ff«3rj  /+*  f"*^  siu  2axy,  lis 

= €-«*o/jJ  fi*^  cos  2flar^  dy. 
Let  j:o=0,  yc=0 ;  we  bave  tben  (page  619,  verification  3) 
Jp  r'^cos  2axyx  da?=ff— «q^i /*h"**"  (lar=4yir.a~*e-<9! 
/o'r-"'  sin  2(uyi  (f«=ff-fly;/?  6^  dy. 

Many  otber  sucb  tranformations  may  be  made,  and  witb  the  utmod 
certainty,  as  long  as  fx  does  not  become  infinite  between  the  limits. 
But  let  us  now  suppose  tbat/(j:+yA)  becomes  infinite  once  only  between 
the  limits,  namely,  when  x=:a,  y=6.  Avoid  the  point  by  integrating 
from  xz=.x^  to  xrza^O^  and  from  j?=:a+6  to  jrsxi,  also  from  y^jr,  to 
y=yi  in  both  cases.     We  have  tben 

=^/!J  {/(«-^+y*)-/(*o+y*)}  dy 
/:v.{/(^+yi*)-/(^+yoA:)}dx 

=^/»  {/(*i+y«-/(a+6+yA:)}  rfy 

« 

If  we  add  these  together,  and  tben  diminish  6  without  limit,  the  first 
side  presents  no  singularity,  since  neither /(x+yi  Ar)  noT/(x+y«l) 
becomes  infinite  from  a:=Xo  to  x=T|  ;  so  that  the  limit  is  the  complete 
integral  from  t^  to  Xx :  but  on  the  second  side  we  see 

*/ji  {/(J^i+3/^)-/('o+y*)}  dy 
-*/!J  {/{(a+e-f  y*)-/(a-6+yA:)}  dy. 

The  first  term  being  what  we  should  get  in  an  ordinary  case,  and  die 

second  an  integral  whichwould  vanish  with  0,  if /(^+yv  —  l )  did  not 
become  infinite,  but  which  may  have  a  finite  value  when  9s  0,  as  in  the 
instance  given  (page  633).  Again,  since  all  parts  of  the  iut^ral  just 
named  must  vanish  (when  0=0)  for  any  limits  which  do  not  include  ele- 
ments adjacent  to  y=6y  we  may,  without  altering  the  value  of  the  limit, 
take  y  from  —  x  to  -foe  if  6  lie  between  y,  and  y,;  but  if  y«=&,  we 
must  only  allow  those  adjacent  elemente  to  enter  in  which  y>6,  after 
which  we  may  go  on  to  y=oc ,  so  that  y,  and  c©  may  be  the 
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Similarly,  if  6=yi,  we  must  take  —  x  and  yi  for  the  limits.*  Con- 
sequently, the  correction  for  discontinuity  described  in  page  633  is  the 
Bubtraction  of 

*/  {/(fl+^+y^)— /(o— ^+y*)}  <^y>  ^ith  limits  as  just  shown. 

Let  («— tf— 6*)/ar=:Y^«  be  finite  and  =A  when  z^a+bk^  then 
since  only  values  infinitely  near  to  z:=a+6ft  a£fect  the  preceding 
integral,  we  may  write  instead  of  it,  first, 

.  r[r(a+e±yk)      Vr(a-6+yA:)l 

Vow  fyffx.x^dx^  between  limits  infinitely  near  top,  cannot,  if  Y71  be 
finite,  differ  from  fpfx^  dx ;  hence  we  may  in  the  preceding  write  A 
for  V^(a+0+y^),  and  for  y^ia — 0+y^),  and  the  result  is,  making 

When  this  is  taken  from  —  oc  to  +  x ,  it  gives  2nkk ;  but  wh^n  from 
—  X  to  0,  or  from  0  to  x ,  it  gives  tj^  A.  And  if  there  be  any  number 
of  such  roots  of  {/(<r4-y*)}""*  between  the  limits,  and  if  A  be  determined 
for  each,  the  correction  for  discontinuity  is  the  sum  of  the  individual 
corrections,  so  that  we  have  (/fe=^( — 1)) 

A  {/(*+yi  *)  -/(x+y,  *)}  dx  . 

=*j£{/(^.+y*)-/Cj?o+y*)}rfy-2rf2A  ^^' 

in  which,  however,  \K  is  to  be  written  for  A  in  every  term  in  which  h 
is  yo  or  yi,  x^a  and  ys=6  being  values  for  which /(dr+y^)  is  infinite. 
It  might  also  be  shown  that  ^A  is  to  be  written  for  A  if  x^'^a  or  j?|=a. 

Now  A  is  the  value  of  (x — p)fx  when  x:=ip  and  fpsztc :  let  fx  be 
4fx :  Y^f,  and  let  Y7'=0,  0p  being  finite.  The  value  of  (jx--p)fx  is  then 
(Chapter  X.)  that  of  ^x :  f^jr,  when  j;=p. 

Let  j:o=:  — X,  j?j=:  +  x,  yo=0,  yi;=x,  and  let /(x+y/c)  be  a 
function  which  vaniahes  when  «rr= — x  or  +x  independently  of  y,  and 
when  y=  x  independently  of  x.  We  have  then  f(x  +  y^  A)  =  0, 
/('i+y*)=0,/(jfo+yAr)=0,  and  the  equation  (3)  becomes 

/+:/a?c«ar=2irit2A  (4); 

in  which  all  the  roots  of  fx=z  on  must  be  taken  which  give  positive 
coefficients  of  A  (0  included)  since  the  limits  of  y  are  0  and  x ,  but  for 
every  real  root  (6=0)  ^A  must  be  written  for  A,  since  0  is  one  of  the 
limits  of  y. 

Example  I.  fxsri^:  (l+j^\  0iX=:x  having  no  finite  roots.  Here 
the  only  admissible  value  of  b  is  1,  the  root  of  1+^  being  k :  the  cor- 
respon^g  value  of  A  ia<f>k:  2i(,  and  we  have 


j: 


_  ^^^  c^^)         (5)- 


*  This  18  a  new  application  of  what  may  he  called  inttantaneoas  integration,  on 
which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dtrell  after  what  has  been  said  in  pages 
615  and  627. 
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liCt  0J=s"**,  a  being  positiyc,  0  (x+y*)=(cosac+*8max)5-^, 
"H'hich  vaoishes  when  x^ioo  or  — qd,  and  when  y=oo  (N.  B.  r"*^ 
would  not  admit  of  the  preceding  demonstration  being  applied).  Also 
0|(A)=r^,  and  we  have 


J      cos  ax  dx      ,.     ,.  r*    sinordr 


«' 


of  which  the  first  term  is  twice  the  same  integral  from  0  to  cc ,  and 
the  second  vanishes,  which  gives  the  same  result  as  in  page  577  for 
J* cos  ax  dx:(l  +  Jt*). 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  if  in  (5)  each  of  the  portioTis  of  the 
integral,  from  —  oo  to  0,  and  from  0  to  oo ,  be  infinite  and  of  different 
signs,  there  may  be,  as  in  preceding  instances,  an  effect  of  discontinuitr, 
for  the  removal  of  which  no  provision  has  been  made.  Let  ^zri", 
whence,  if  m<2,  ^:(1+j:*)  satisfies  all  the  conditions.  We  have 
then 

..r+?=''-""-  J-.rp='-'>-J.r+v' 

« 

^2co8{i(2A+l)mT} 

where  k  may  be  any  odd  number.  But  since  this  integral  cannot  become 
infinite  until  m=:l,  we  must  have  2A:+1=1  or  T:2ooB(Jlinr)  is  the 
value  of  the  integral  from  0  to  oo ,  whieh  agrees*  with  page  575.  If 
iiir=l,  we  have 

J^  xdx  C*     xdx  f +•  xdv  r—^ 

The  two  first  are  correct ;  the  third  is  a  singular  value,  and  should  be 
=0.  It  can  only  be  obtained  by  remembering  that  log^(l+a*}  is 
the  indefinite  integral,  and  using  the  negative  sign  of  the  square  root 
when  X  is  negative. 

Example  2.  Let /rrr^ffrCl— a*),  where  0(1)  and  0(— 1)  are 
both  finite,  and  0x=  oo  has  no  finite  root.  Here  fx  becomes  infinite 
for  J?=  +  1   and  j::=— 1,  and  in  these  cases  ^x:(— 2jr)   becomes 


*  The  very  great  care  wbich  this  method  required  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fad, 
that  its  discoverer,  M.  Cauchy,  in  a  most  elaborate  memoir,  (M^m.  Sav.  KtraoKrrs. 
Tol.  i.)>  hardly  ventured  it  upon  an  instance  which  could  not  be  rerified  by  other 
means.  This  very  wise  precaution,  in  presenting  so  new  and  dilBcult  a  mctKed, 
was  misunderstood,  I  suspect,  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  who  repotted  tipoa 
it :  they  notice  the  fact  of  the  examples  preftented  being  previously  niown«  and 
seem  to  infer  something;  against  the  power  of  the  method.  M.  Lacroix  has  quoted 
their  report,  and  1  think  it  possible  that  many  may  have  been  deterred  from  the 
study  of  this  method  by  the  impression  produced  by  the  remarks  alluded  to.  The 
student  must  take  it,  not  as  a  method  which  he  can  yet  use,  but  as  oz»e  which  he  must 
learn  to  use,  and  in  which  he  is  very  liable  to  error.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  English  work:  the  demonstration  in  the  text  is  diawn  from 
Cauchy's  Rruimi  dft  Le^tmt  tur  ie  CtUcni  Injbni^nmai,  Paris,  1823. 
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— i^(0  ^^^  i0(  — 1)»  awd,  both  roots  being  real,  we  have  tA2A  or 
4»*  {  0  ( — 1 )  — ^  ( 1)  }  for  the  integral.    Hence 

Let  ^=:  jT;  reasoning  as  before,  we  have 

Let  j?*=r2*,  which,  n  being  positive,  does  not  change  the  limits,  we 
have  then 

— ;— =  —  tanJmT,         , — -- =- cot r. 

J  0      1-2*  n  J  0^—^     w  ^ 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  by  the  symbol  J*!,  when  the  function 
integrated  becomes  infinite  between  the  limits,  say  at  ar=c,  we  mean 
nothing  but  the  limit  of  J"l"^+J^  when  0  diminishes  without  limit. 
But  whether  this  is  always  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  when  it  is  at- 
tained in  the  usual  way  is  another  question.* 

Example  3.  Let^=^ :  (l-|-x*"),  where  0j?=:oo  has  no  finite  root* 
The  roots  of  jf*'4.I=0  are  co8md±^(—l)  sin  ind,  where  0=T:2/t, 
for  all  odd  values  of  m  from  m=:I  to  m=:2n — 1 ;  the  value  of  A  cor- 
responding to  each  positive  coefficient  of  V(~"^)  i^  ^f  ^^^  f^^™ 
^i2nj^\  or  ^x<px:2n,  where  x=:coiimd+,J{^l).sinmd.  We 
have  then 

*+•  0rcb?_ 

— -  V^X«-'  {(cosme+ VlTsinnifl)  *  (cosma+^^  sinwi^)} ; 

the  summation  being  understood  of  oM  values  of  m.    Let  ^xszt"*^^"^^ ; 
we  have 

(cos  mO+'J^  sin  mB)  g-«"*V(-«)-^"i»-* 

=r^'*"'"*{co8(m<9+acosm0)+V^sin(me+acosm0)}. 

If  we  pair  the  values  of  m  thus,  1  and  2n— 1,  3  and  2n— 3,  &c.,  we 
shall  find,  if  n  be  odd,  a  middle  term  n,  giving  ^t  for  mO,  and  r~*  for 
x^j? ;  but  if  n  be  even,  there  is  no  middle  term.  And  if  the  last  be 
P«+Q«  V(-l).  it  will  be  found  that  P«+P.».«=0,  Q,+Q6.-«=2Q„ 
whence,  summing,  and  multiplying  by  —  vVC"*^)  •'^  ^^^  proceeding  as 
in  Example  1,  page  636,  we  nave  f 

*cos cLtdx      T     _     »^r.^.u-..  .    ^    «  AMWodd,m=:l,3, 

*  We  have  seen  that  substltaiion  of  /U  and  fi  for  I  in  the  two  integrals  wonld 
give  a  different  result.  Why  i»  it  that  all  the  results  of  the  method  agree  with 
those  already  known  when  ^^s  f,  and  not  in  any  other  ease  ?  To  this  question  no 
answer  ha«  been  given,  as  far  as  I  have  seen. 

t  These  results  agree  with  those  of  Poisson,  (Joum.  Ec.  Polytech.,  cah.  zvi., 
p.  229,  &c.},  allowing  for  tfa«  misprinting  of  —  for  +  before  2  in  his  first  formula. 


/; 


X 


y  TV  m=n  'A  tbe  i:n&sLa  (3),  sal  let  tbc  vliole  pnoes  be 
i:tT=>ai  cc  tiiC  sip^-i^iiifi  lias  i=— ^(— I).  li;  Uiai,  w«  takcLU 
tz^cza'AL  f(x—p  ^fi — Ij)  *>L,  mUj  nijiih  vfacn  5^  +  x  ,  uid  cxuntroa 
2£v  ^^  scz  cc  t£ie  cviTTccbuis  izT  dbsoccdnzhY  6r  all  rooCs  of  the  lorr 
«-*  ^'(- 1),  wbcrt  ^  is  0  or  poKtirc^  we  kvc.  ■nnii»iiigy"(x-hf V(- 1 ) > 
to  v:kni±h  vbfn  x=K  or — x,thecqGtt»^B 

/:l/r^j=— 2.IZB (5). 

Addjzz  (4)  2:^  (5)  tosecbcr, 

/r:/ri£x=dl2(A— B) (6). 

yov  oljtife  that  ZB  and  2A  bodi  coDtain  the  same  terma  hr  evor 
nal  root,  cooseqnently  the  ical  looca  Taaish  altogetlier  as  to  their  cfiecta^ 
acid  ve  have  the  full  jwing  tbeoTcm.  Ifyx  be  a  fanctiop  which  Tanisha 
vhen  X  k  -|-x  or  — x,  iDdepcndeDtlj  of  f,  and  when*  y  is  -f  «>  cr 
—  X ,  independeiktlT  of  x,  and  if  for  ercry  pair  of  imaginary  roots  d 
fj'=itc ,  p^a'\'b  ^(^l\  9=0 — 6^(  — l)»beconstnicted  the  vafaKsA 
and  B  of  (x— p)/r  and  (x— 9)/jr,  when  x=:p  and  q  respectivdy,  Ae 
intwral  ftlfxdx  is  =»/(— 1)  2  (A-B). 

Example.  Let/r=sinax:ain6x(l+i*).  Hie  imaginary  lools  b 
questioQ  are  x=  + 1,  and 

sinar(£^+r^-fcoegr(r^-0:i^  1 

This  yanishes  for  y  =  +  <>>,  when  a<<  or  ^fr,  and  also  (aa  we  dbiB 
presently  see)  when  x^  +  x .  Hence  we  eisOy  deduce.  x=  ± Jt  being 
the  imaginary  TDots  of  1  +ji*:=0, 

r^  sinfljr    <tg   ^,jl/^^°^^    1       sin  (—at)       1    \ <* — r^ 

J  _siii6x  1+]?"'      V^ii^  2k      8in(— &*)'— 2Ay""'?:ip* 

a  being  <  or  =6.  The  same  from  0  to  x  has  evidently  half  the 
Talae. 

Generally,  let  us  have/jr=<{»x :  (1+:eO»  ^th  the  same  conditioDs, 

We  hare  hitherto  supposed  that  (x^p)f9  is  finite  when  x:=p  sad 
fpsz  CO  t  but  let  us  now  snppoae  that  (j^'^py^fa^^fs  ia  finite,  sad 
also  ita  diff.  co.  Retumiiig  to  the  expression  AjS  {/(a  4- d+Sfdfr) 
— /(a— 6+yt)}  rfy,  substitute  yftx :  (x— a— 6t)*  for  fs^  whoioe 

.   p*  jY^(g+e+y^)  Y^(a--eH-y^)     1 

J  ,.  40+(y-.6)t}-  ^{-e+(y-A)t}-i*^- 

For  y  write  s+6,  changing  the  limits  into  y^^b  and  yi — 6,  and  expind 
Y^  (a-f6ik 4-2^+0)  in  powers  of  zA+^t  writing  p  for  a-f  M,  and  i|.  and 
ih  ^^^  y«""^  wid  yi— 6.    This  gives 

•  M.  Caucfay  deduces  thit  the  function  need  only  vanish  for  jrs'-f  od  ,  but  at  il 
happens  that  in  all  his  examples  the  functions  do  vanish  for  y=:-«aD  as  wvU,  I 
suppose  that  this  condition  is  inadvertently  omitted,  at  eome  step  of  the 
tlon,  which  b  a  vsiy  long  one  (iCto.  Sav.  Etran^  vol  i.  p.  68<h-717}. 
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rni(      (     kdz  kdz     \  ,  ^j   (      kdz kdz      \       \ 

The  first  term  of  which,  when  integrated,  has  fp  multiplied  by 

(i-m)-»{(iy,*+a)'-*-(ijoA:+e)^--(,,,A-e>y-+(i?o*-^)'-}; 

while  the  succeeding  terms  have  2 — wi,  3— m,  &c.  for  I— wi.  Now 
when  fi—m  is  not  =0,  the  preceding  certainly  diminishes  without  limit 
with  0^  however  great  the  values  of  rj^  or  rji  may  be.  If,  therefore,  m  be 
a  positive  whole  number,  the  coefficient  of  Yi<*"">p  becomes  indeter- 
minate.   The  value  of  A,  treated  as  in  page  635,  will  be  the  limit  of 

k\l^<^'^p        r^i-*  (    dz  dz    \  f^'^''^(a+bk) 

2.3...(m-l)Ja^U«+a     kz^ey^^         2.8...(m-iy 

subject  to  the  same  liability  to  be  halved  when  y^  or  yt^b. 

It  might  seem  at  first  as  if  the  preceding,  applied  to  a  fractional  value 
of  m,  would  always  give  0  as  the  value  of  A«  But  when  fW^dx  is  to  be 
taken  between  limits  which  give  different  signs  to  V ,  m  being  fractional, 
there  arises  a  difficulty  as  to  which  values  of  the  mth  powers  of  thfe  posi- 
tive and  negative  quantities  correspond  to  each  other.  Thus  (—!)*'• 
and  (+1)*''  have  each  n  values,  out  there  can  be  none  but  a  conven- 
tional test  as  to  which  value  of  ( — 1)* '  *  is  to  be  used  with,  say,  the  value 
1  of  ( 1)^  - ".  If  a  and  6  be  the  limits,  and  if  the  change  of  sign  take  place 
at  x=zc,  and  if,  moreover,  fl  and  jfe  be  finite,  wc  can  choose  our  owa 
values  of  the  powers,  and  calculating  each  integral  separately,  we  can 
put  the  two  results  together.  But  when  those  separate  integrals  are 
infinite,  I  know  of  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  complete 
integral. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  theorems,  and  of  many  others,  have  been 
methodized  by  M.  Cauchy  into  what  he  calls  the  CalaU  des  Risidut^ 
or  residual  calculus.  The  notation  he  uses  requires  a  symbol  for  which 
a  new  type  must  be  cut,  a  necessity  which,  not  liking  the  symbol  itself, 
I  prefer  to  avoid.  Let/j;=  oc  when  d?=p,  and  let  (j?-r-p)*/c  be  then 
finite.  The  residual  of  fx  with  respect  to  p  means  the  coefficient  of 
A~*  (when  there  is  such  a  term)  in  the  development  of/(p+A),  which 
can  generally  be  expanded  in  negative  powers  of  x  iffp=^  cc.  It  is 
easily  shown  that  this  residual  is  what  has  been  called  A,  when  m  is 
unity  or  any  whole  number.  Let  Bl^fi  represent  this  residual  for  the 
root  pj  and  Rj/r  the  sum  of  all  the  residuals  belonging  to  all  roots 
between  p  and  q :  also  let  B^\7fx  represent  the  sum  of  all  residuals 
belonging  to  roots  of  the  form  a+fitj{ — 1),  when  a  lies  between  p 
and  g,  and  fi  between  t^  and  w, 

1.  The  fundamental  theorems  of  this  method  are,  then,  k  being 
i^(— 1)  as  before, 

which  is  universally  true  if  t  be  written  for  2v  in  Bvery  term  in  which 
x^  or  Xi  is  the  possible  part  of  the  root,  and  y^  or  yi  the  coefficient  of  the 
impossible  part    Also 

2.  If/(±  a+yA)=0,/(a:+  ttA)=0,  /±:/*dr=2»*Rl:,-o/r. 
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.  If  /(+  a+yA)=0,  /(x±  oc*)=0, 

f+:fxdjc=*k  {Ri::./*-R?::i/x}. 

4.  Let/(Jt+  ttft)=0,  T,=0,  y,=0,  *,■=«,  then 

/;(*+y.  *)  dx=f:fx  dx-kSl>f(yk)  dg-2xkBZ7'A. 

5.  Let/(*+  afc)=0,  a:,=0,  y,=0,  y,=  oc ;  then 

/?/xdr=2T*R;'i-/*-*iT {/U.+y*)  -/(»*)}  <fy. 

6.  I^t/(  +  OC  +yk)=0,  x,=  —  oc,  xl=:  +  OC,  y,=0 ;  then 

/i:/(*+y.  *)=/i:  A  <''-2»fcRi::?/r. 

7.  Let/(oc  +y*)=0,/(x+oc*)=0,  «,=0,  x,=:oc,  y,=0,  y,=  x; 
then 

/:/«:  dx=*/r/(*y)  rfy+2TtRi:'.-/x. 

8.  Let /(— oc+yAf)=0, /(jr+aii)=0,  To=— cc,  x,=:0.  y»=0, 

I  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  Cauchy's  fonnulte  (on  which  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  said)  by  an  example. 

EzAMPLB  1.  /±Se'"*(a+xA)"*,  m  being  a  whole  number,  and  a 
and  b  being  positive.  The  only  root  which  makes  fx=  oc  is  x=dl, 
which  occurs  m  times.  Now  {x-^akyfx  is  ( — A)"€",  which,  differ* 
entiated  m— 1  times,  and  divided  by  Fm,  gives  ( — 1)*  ***^  6*~*  €*^, 
or  A**"'  6*"*  6*^,  which,  multiplied  by  2kic^  and  aA  being  substituted 
for  Xf  gives  by  the  second  theorem  above  (which  applies  here) 


i 


t+.      g**V(-0^  2r6"-* 


..{a+xV(-l)}"         r(m) 


This  theorem  may  be  verified  by  differentiation  with  respect  to  a, 
and  it  holds  good  when  m  is  fractional  and  positive  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
when  a  is  0  or  negative.  The  student  may  deduce  the  following  for 
himself,  using  either  the  second  or  third  theorem 


/ 


If  the  second  theorem  he  used,  ar=aA  is  the  only  root  of/c=x 
which  applies ;  but  if  the  third  be  used,  x^ak  and  x:=  — bk  both  apply : 
a  and  b  being  positive  quantities. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  shall  finish  what  remarks  are  necessary 
on  the  singular  symbols  sin  a  and  cos  oc  •  The  continental  mathenu* 
ticians  with  one  voice  pronounce  these  symbols  to  be  indeterminate  in 
value,  which  is  strictly  true  as  far  as  d  priori  considerations  are  con* 
cemed ;  for  a  periodic  function  of  x  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  one  part  of 
its  period  rather  than  anoiher  when  x  is  infinite.  If,  however,  weaasume 
4*x  to  stand  for  x  terms  of  1— 1  +  1  —  ....,  we  might  equally  conclude 
that  4ix  is  indeterminate  when  x  is  infinite,  no  reason  existing  to  prefer 
0  to  1  or  1  to  0 :  nevertheless,  there  exisU  no  doubt  that  this  ecries 
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represents  half  a  unit.  And  in  many  diflPerent  ways  (some  of  which  are 
shown  in  page  511)  sin  x  and  cos  oc  appear  in  furmulsB  which  can 
only  be  niade  true  by  supposing  them  both  to  vanish.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  every  instance  in  which  the  case  can  be  clearly  tried  by 
anything  resembling  an  d  priori  method  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
indeterminateness  of  value  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  the  mean  of  all 
the  results  between  which  the  doubt  arises.  Two  remarkable  classes  of 
instances  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Take,  for  example,  a  +  6jp  +  car' +  aj^+ 6t*  +  cj:«+ . . . .,  or 
(a+6x+Cvr'):(l  —  0?").  This,  if  a+6+c=0,  becomes  0:0  when 
x=l,  and  ito  value  is  —  +  (6  + 2c),  or  a+6+c  — -Kd-f  2c),  or 
i  (3a+26+c),  the  mean  of  a,  a-f-6,  and  a-f6+c.  Now  when  j:=1, 
the  successive  summation  of  terms  of  the  series  gives  a,  a  -1-6,  a+^-f  c, 
a,  a+6,  «+^+c,  &c. 

2.  In  applying  Fourier's  theorem  (page  629)  to  discontinuous  func- 
tions, we  find  that  at  the  point  where  the  discontinuity  takes  place,  and 
a  function  which  generally  can  have  but  one  value  might  be  expected 
to  have  two,  it  takes  neither,  and  gives  only  the  mean  between  them. 

If  we  ask  for  the  mean  of  all  possible  values  of  sin  x  or  cosx,  we 
find  0  iu  both  cases,  since  every  positive  value  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
numerically  equal  negative  value.  This  affords  an  additional  confirma- 
tion of  the  general  principle.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  apply  this  to 
tan  X  or  sec  x,  &c.,  or  to  any  function  in  which  oc  is  one  of  the  values. 

Unquestionably  the  clearest  way  of  considering  such  indeterminate 
results  is  to  make  them  the  limits  of  others  which  arc  determinate  up  to 
the  limits,  whatever  they  may  be  at  the  limits.  Thus  1—1+1—...=^ 
is  the  limit  of  1— ar-fx*— . . . .  =(1  -fjr)""*,  a  result  which  is  arithme- 
tically intelhgible  whenever  x  is  (no  matter  how  little)  less  than  unity. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  dissembled  that  this  difficulty  still  remains, 
namely,  that  we  can  have  no  positive  proof  that  every  result  of  in- 
determinate form  will  give  the  same  value  whatever  may  be  the  function 
from  which  it  is  deduced  as  a  limit.     Thus,  though  we  can  show  from 

that  j^  must  be  the  limit  of  a  — fcx-f-ca*— . .. .,  whatever  law  a,  6, 
c,  &c.  may  follow,  provided  they  approach  to  equality  when  x  approaches 
to  unity,  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  in  all  cases  sin  oc ,  considered  as  the 
limit  of,  say  f*(px.co&x*dx.  (the  limit  of  <i>x  being  unity,)  is  =0. 
Difficulties  of  this  sort  must  occur  as  the  ideas  on  which  analysis  is 
founded  are  widened,  and  there  are  so  many  on  which  we  now  look  as 
completely  removed,  that  th^  occurrence  of  new  ones  is  matter  of  hope 
and  not  of  discouragement.  In  the  mean  while  it  is  of  some  importance 
that  the  student  should,  at  the  proper  time,  be  made  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Those  of  the  continental  writers  who  reject  divergent  series  seem  to 
have  no  objection  to  retain  those  cases  which  separate  divergency  from 
convergency,  such  as  1  —1  -|- 1— ... .  They  sometimes  express  them- 
selves as  being  willing  to  consider  this  series  as  being  1 — xH-a^— . . ., 
in  which  x  is  infinitely  little  less  than  unity.  But  this  principle,  taken 
alone,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  unsafe.  For  instance,  x  is  the  limit 
of  ^~^.x,  when  c  diminishes  without  limit.     However  small  c  may  be9 

2T 
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this  function  vaniBhes  when  x  is  infinite ;  it  must  be  said  to  do  the 
same,  then,  when  c  is  infinitely  small.  Whence  x  itself  cannot  be  treated 
as  e^^'.Xf  e  being  infinitely  small :  and  were  it  not  for  what  we  know  of 
1  — x+x* — . . . .,  when  x  ia  greater  than  unity,  I  am  inclined  to  asaeit 
that  we  should  gain  nothing  by  the  fictitious  representation  of  1+ 1—1 
-!-••••  above  alluded  to. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  questions  depending  on  the  funda- 
mental integrals  in  page  605.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  these 
has  been  avoided  in  pages  610,  &c.,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  use  of  the 
unestablished  proposition  that  a  divergent*  series  vanishes  when  all  ita 
terms  vanish.  If,  however,  we  have  a  series  of  the  form  A«4- A|  cos  ^ 
+  ....,  where  A«+ Ai+ ....  is  itself  a  convergent  series,  we  may  then 
be  sure  that  multiplication  by  cos  mx  and  integration  from,  say  0  to  v, 
makes  the  whole  series  vanish,  with  the  single  exception  of  die  tenn 
A^fcw*mxdx,    Now  take  the  two  equations  {k  being  ^(—1)) 

i {*  (x+/k5'*)+0 (x+Ar-*)}=0x+*'x ACOBC+0''X^-H^+.  . .. 

i-  {0  («+ A«^)  -*  (*+  te-^  }  =        4>'x  h  an  v-^"x  *' "°  ^+ . . . . ; 

which  may  be  easily  deduced,  as  in  page  244.  Let  ato  and  fiv  be  any 
functions  which  from  arrrO  to  x=t  are  the  same  as  Ao+AiCOSV+A« 
cos 2v+  . .  •  •  and  Bi sin  v+Bt  sin  2t}  +  •  •  -  •  Multiply  the  first  equa- 
tion by  eBV= Aq+  . . . ,  and  the  second  by  /8v=r  Bi  sin  v  +  . .  • ,  and  integrate 
with  respect  to  v  firom  v=:0  to  t;:=T.  Every  term  then  (page  605) 
vanishes,  except  those  which  are  retained  in  the  following  results, 
which  are  only  to  be  relied  on  when  the  series  are  conveigenu 

A* 

=:2Aofr+Ai0'j?A  +  A,0"«---+ 

From  which  may  easily  be  deduced  (pages  242-3),  makii^  ^  (x+ Ac^ 
=:Vds«  and  a  lying  between  —1  and  +1, 

1     r''(V,+V«,)(l~oco8i;)(fo        ,       ^  ^ 

tJ,         1— 2acosw+a«  ^^         '    ^  ^' 

a    p- ( V,— V_)  sin  rdw  ,    .  .   x 

d^J^-2acos.+a'  =*(-+A.)-*x  (2). 

Make  a=0  in  the  first,  which  gives  «"*/(V,+V_,)  dv=:20jr,  aubtnct 
the  half  of  this  from  the  first  equation  itself,  which  gives 

*  Poitson  (Jo.  £c.  Pol.,  torn.  xii.  p.  484)  has  nude  the  emus  which  may  ariw 
from  such  uie  of  divergency  ao  argumeot  agaioit  all  divergent  aeriei.  There  were 
two  specific  reasons  whjr  his  particular  use  of  divergent  series  should  have  there  led 
to  error:  the  first  noted  in  the  text  above,  the  second  that  prerioasly  mentioned  in 
•«*«^  631  of  this  work. 


X 
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(V,-hV-,)c?P    _2ir0(j+Ag) 
^  1— 2aco8t7  4-a* ""       1 — a* 


(3). 


r. 


Let  <l}x:=ijf^  and  make  z=0  in  the  result, 

cos  cv .  (iv  ita^ 

1— 2aco8t;+tf  ""l-a*' 

TluB  equation  is  only  true  when  c  is  a  positive  whole  number,  for  it  is 
oni]rin  that  case  that  (x+M*y  can  be  expressed  in  integer  powers  of 
5"*  when  J?=:0. 

Let  4^j?=6",  then  V,+V_=€"+^.'—2cos  (cAsinv)  and  V,-V_ 
=«*******••  2A  sin  (cA  sin  v).  Make  a:=0,  A=l,  which  affects  neither 
the  conveigency  of  the  series  nor  the  generality  of  the  result,  and  we 
have,  from  (3)  and  (2), 


l-g'  p'g'^'cosCcsinpjdp^ 
^    J  0     1  — 2acost;+a*    "" 


2a  r^ 
*J  0 


5*"* •  sin  (c  sin  v)  sin  vdv      _     _ 
1  — 2acost;+a* 


Now  (1— o'):(l-2acosi;+a«)=l+2acost>+2a'cos2p+....  and 
asin  v:  (1— 2acosv+a*)=:asint7+a'sin2D+  . . . . :  expand  both  equa- 
tions in  powers  of  a,  and  equate  the  corresponding  terms^  which  gives  (n 
being  integer) 

-  /j  6*  •*••  cos  (c  sin  p)  cos  nv  dv 

2  -             .                                         c* 
=-  /!€*"••  sin  (c  sin  v)  sin  nv  di?=— ; 

except  only  when  91=0,  in  which  case  the  first  integral  =:2,  and  the 
second  =rO.  These  may  be  easily  verified  by  difiBerentiation  with 
respect  to'  c. 

The  following  result  is  obvious, /Ij  (cos  »up+^(—1)  sin  no?)  d«=0, 
where  n  is  any  integer,  positive  or  negative :  but  when  n=0,  we  ob- 
viously have  2t  for  the  integral.  Making  ^:=^(— ])  as  before,  we 
have  then  (2t)~*J*j:^  s**'  dxis  0  when  n  is  any  integer,  and  1  when  n 
is  nothing.  The  following  theorems  are  then  obviously  true,  whenever 
the  series  which  must  be  employed  in  producing  them  are  convergent. 

1  1  (A(">a 


2t-'"'^  ^         ^        2T-'  2.3. ...n 

Sj.,     i-Af-     -*(«+«'    2; J  .,-T=:a?-— *^^ 

and  all  these  theorems  may  be  altered  in  form  by  turning  ftl  i>t  dx 
into  jrj{0JP+0(-— J^)}**'-  Again,  if  0x=Ao-f  Air+ . . . .,  and  if 
Yrjp=r6,+Bi  x+ . . . .,  we  have 

^  /l:  ^ft*'fs-*'rfjr= A,  B,+ A,  B| + A.  B,+  . . . . 

2T2 
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A,+A.  +....=-J^Y3;p^    A.-A,+  ...^jj^^=^dx 

A.-A.  +  -1  r^^'^^" 

A.    A.+I+ 2^J^     ^^^     . 


Let  xJF=Ao+ A, 0?+ . . .  •,  and  develope  y^-*"  x  (fi^/r^ .6"*'=V. 
We  have  then 

V=Aoyf-*'.r-*-+Aiyr^/g-»'+A,v^'r*'(/r-*0'€*'+ : 

whence,  remembering  that  jxtf^  .^  dx  from  —  t  to  +«,  and  divided 
by  2ir,  givea  the  value  of  x*'^J?*2.3.  • .  ,n  when  «=Q,  and  that  — n 
written  for  n  would  give  0,  we  find 

parentheses  denoting  that  x  is  made  =0  after  differentiation.  Let  ox 
be  a  function  which  has  one  root  =0,  and  write  xifssx  forfx.  It  then 
appears,  from  Burmann's  theorem,  page  305,  that  if  AiS=  1,  A|:=:  j^,  A«=^, 
&c.,  the  preceding  series  is  nothing  but  the  value  of  fx — y^  for  that 
value  of «  which  gives  istx=1,  or  solves  the  equation  «=/x.  But  x' 
being  now  a7+j^j;'+ ....  is  — log  (1  —a?),  whence  we  find  that,  a  being 
some  one  of  the  roots  of  •r=/j?,  the  following  equation  is  true, 

ya-Y^=  ^i- fl;  {y/r^ log  (1 -€*•/£-*•)}  «-*»  <ir. 

Let  X— /r:=0x,  whence  I  —«*•/£'''=:€*' ^r^,  whence  we  find  thai 

—  5-  /-;  yr^log  (&  *€-*•) .  r^  dr=ya-yo. 

The  theorem*  noted  in  page  328  may  be  now  proved  in  an  extended 
form,  and  without  the  objection  there  advanced.  It  is  clear  that  the 
mode  of  developing  log  (r'l^s''*')  assumed  in  the  theorem  is  as  follows. 
The  function  ^x  entered  in  the  form  x — fx  and  I— x^'^jt  was  to  have 
the  logarithm  developed  into  — j?~*/x  —  Jx""'(/p)* — ....,  without 
any  process  which  can  introduce  the  series  which  made  the  difficulty  in 
pa^e  327.  This  being  done,  the  function  to  be  integrated  amounts  to 
wnting  r"**  for  x  in  ~Y^'xlog(0x:  x).x,  which  being  done,  and  the 
integration  and  division  made,  aU  the  terms  arising  from  powers  of  x 

*  The  first  ease  of  this  theorem  (namely,  where  ^x»«)  wm  ffifcn  by  Panevel, 
(SaY.  Etr.y  vol.  i.  p.  570,)  in  1805,  and  the  definite  integral  just  given  waa  found  by 
Poiiion,  (Jo.  Ec.  PoL,  vol.  xii.  p.  497.)  Mr.  Murphy  found  the  whole  theorem. 
indeoendently,  (Camb.  Phil.  Trani.,  vol  iv.  p.  125,)  and  hai  used  it  to  an  exteat 
which  waa  not  contemplated  either  by  Paraeval  or  Poision,  the  latter  of  whom,  it 
»-«  he  noticed,  though  he  deduced  the  integral,  either  did  not  tee,  or  set  no  value 
ieduction. 
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must  vanish,  leaving  only  the  coefficient  of  a^^  or  the  coefficient  of  or*  in 
the  development  of  —  Y^j?log(0jr:  jp). 

If  we  make  Yn^^^xi^f^^'^'^'y  we  find  in  the  same  manner 


2r 
T2n 


(^.  {V*C/i')*})+ (V.). 


None  of  these  theorems  are  altered  hy  changing  k  into  — iSr,  and  if  this 
alteration  change  V  into  W,  we  easily  find  that /i;^  Vcb= Jj  (V4- W)  dr, 
a  result  in  which  k.  will  not  appear.  And  thus  we  may  in  many 
different  ways  find  definite  inte^^s  which  shall  express  given  series. 
Choose  forms  for  yx  and^,  and  let  the  series  in  (V)  then  hecome 
AiQ|  +  AcO|+iA«Q8+.-->>  in  whigh  Oj,  O^,  &c.  are  known.  We 
then  find  a  definite  integral  for  Bi+Bt+ . . . .,  hy  making  A|=B|OrS 
At=B«Ofe'\  &c.,  provided  we  can  find  a  finite  form  for  AiX+AiJ?" 
4- .  •  •  -f  or  x*>^ — A»,  when  Ai,  At,  &c.  are  thus  assigned. 

Let/jrs:!  +<z'>  fx^x,  we  then  find 

^/;{xa+o.^+xa+^*0fi*'}d*=A»+2A,+3A.+.... 

For  many  curious  applications  of  the  theorem  deduced  from  (V),  the 
advanced  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Murphy*s  paper  already  cited. 
Much  more  might  he  said  on  the  subject  of  integrals  of  the  preceding 
form,  but  the  object  of  this  work  is  fulfilled,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, when  attention  has  been  called  to  their  leading  properties. 

The  student  can  hardly  fail  to  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
f<f>v,€'*^dv  preponderates  in  importance  over  other  forms,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  limits  are  0  and  gc.  In  any  case  the  result  must  be 
a  function  of  x  which  diminishes  without  limit  as  x  increases  without 
limit ;  and  such  functions  can  frequently  (not  always,  witness  xs"*)  be 
expanded  in  negative  powers  of  x.  Let  ^x  be  such  a  function,  namely, 
of  the  form  Ar"*+Bx'""+  . . . .  :  required  ^,  so  that  J7^^  s'^dv^^x. 
Take  the  equation  J^Oyff"^*^^' rfc=*y:  (a?— y),  supposing  2>y  and 
V  the  only  variable. 

If  then  we  write  this  as  follows, 

y        3^ 

together  with  a  series  of  positive  powers  of  y.  If  {hen  we  eniand 
^y.f^  in  positive  and  negative  powers  of  y,  and  if  we  assume*  the 
identity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  equation,  we  see  that  if  0v  be  the 
coefficient  of  y~*  in  ^ys**,  we  have  /f^.5~"c/©=**  as  required. 
Thus,  if  for  *jp  we  take  jT*,  n  being  integer,  we  find  y"*«^  has 
t/^' :  (2.3. . .  .n— 1)  for  the  coefficient  of  y~S  whence  J7  t?*"* r^ dv 
=2.3. . . . (n— 1)  x~*f  as  is  well  known. 

*  This  atsompiion  is  by  no  me&ns  a  satisiactory  one ;  see  page  327. 
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If  ^  cao  be  developed  iuto  A«+Ait)+A|V'+. ...»  we  have 

and,  by  parts, 

provided  ^W"^,  ^"rf"",  &c.  vanish  when  t?=:  oc .  We  have  thua  meant 
of  representing  in  a  finite  form  many  infinite  series  of  the  moat  divagent 
character.    For  example,  let  0o=(l  4-t')"'*,  which  gives 


L 


t-"dv      1       1,2       2.3     2.3.4 


.  l+» 


•  •  • 


The  operation  by  which  we  pass  from  /«"**  dv  to  f4»>  c^^c^r,  between 
the  aame  limits,  can  be  represented  as  follows.  Let  ^^A,+  A|9 
+  ....,  which  gives 

/^rc""rft>=:A«  /e^  rfo+ Aj  /c-*t?rft?  + 

e=  A«  /«"*•  dv — A|  —  Jc^ dt?+  . . . . ; 

whence,  D  standing  for  differentiation  with  respect  to  x,  A« — AiD 
+AtD"— . . . .,  or  0(— D)  is  the  operation  performed  on  ft'^dv^  so 
that 

/0i;  £— ili;=0(-D)./€-<fi;=01og  (^^-\/€— ifo. 

Now  01og(l  +  A)  can  be  developed  in  powers  of  A  by  Maclaurin^a 
theorem,  or  as  follows.  Since  0x=e'^0O  is  the  representation  of 
Maclaurin's  theorem  in  the  calculus  of  operations,  we  have,  putting 
logCl+j)  for*, 

01og(l +*)=(! +«)''*Or=0O+D0O.x+D(D- 1)00^ +  •...; 

which,  performing  the  operations,  gives 

01og(l+j:)=0O+0'O.x+C0"O-0'O)  y 

4-  (0'''O-80''O  +  20^0)  ;^+  • . . . 

And,  similarly,  writing  — log(I+x)  for  x,  we  have 

01og(^)=0O-0'O.x+(0''O+0'O)^ 


!• 


-(0"'O+80"O+20'O)  —  + .... 

Substituting  A  for  x ,  and  taking  fe^ dv  from  0  to  oc , 

J  •  0»  «—  dv=^--  -0'O  A  -  +       ^       A* —  • . . . 

X  X  2  r 
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This  series  must  be  the  preceding  series  (1)  in  a  different  form,  and 
from  it  we  therefore  learn  that  if  A«..  represent  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  every  selection  of  m  numbers  out  of  1,  2,  3,. .  •  .n. 


0?"+'      [x.x-i-n]      [jjX+n+l]      [XyX+n  +  2] 

I  now  proceed  to  some  modes  of  calculating  definite  integrals  by 
series.  Integrals  of  the  form  /*,C08  (x*+aaf""*+  ,.,,)  dx  (sometimes 
called  Fresnel's  integrals)  are  useful  in  optical  researches.  If  we  call 
this  J* cos 0x.d«ry  and  if  we  take  two  near  limits,  a  and  a+A,  we  have* 

f^^coB  ^j?. {£*=/{ cos ^  (o+«).<ix= /J cos  {0a+^'a.  J?}  do?,  nearly, 

sfnce  X  is  always  small.     Thn  gives 

/l'*'*cos^clr=-r  {sin(0a+0'a.A)  — sin^a},  nearly. 

T 

Thus,  by  proceeding  from  0  to  A,  A  to  2A,  &c.,  we  might  approxi- 
mate to  J*o  cos0jr.dry  provided  (j/x  vanishes  nowhere  between  x=0  and 
x=:nh.     But  a  better  approximation  would  be  obtained  by  writing 

/;"•"*  cos  tt>x  dx  in  the  form  /l|t  cos ^ f  a+-+  a?  j  dx, 

which  gives,  proceeding  as  above,  and  making  a-|-iA=f^» 

/;+*  cos  i>x  ^--ir  {«n  f*/^ + ♦>  2)  ""  *^^  y^  "  *'^  2)} 

^  2  cos  ^fi .  Bin(J^^ .  A) 

This  method,  though  of  an  enticing  appearance,  is  not  very  safe,  and 
is  not  in  reality  correct  to  more  than  terms  of  the  second  order,  as  the 
following,  which  is  preferable,  will  show.  Take  0(a+^A+>z')»  or 
0  (/i+«)=0/i+0'^»J^+  • . .  M  Aod  integrate  from  xzn  —  ^A  to  .t=+|A, 
which  gives 

for  0cr  write  cos  0cr,  and  we  have 

A* 
/;+*  cos  0a?  .cLr=  cos  0/i .  A — (cos  0/x  (0V)' + **^  ^M  •  ^ V)  »  o  ^  + . . . . 

If  we  now  expand  sin  (j^0V*  A)  i^  ^^^  preceding  result,  we  shall  find 
in  it  the  teim  depending  on  cos  0/x  and  on  co8  0/ri.(0')i)',  but  that 
depending  on  Bin<j>/i.<j>''/i  will  be  missing.  Two  terms  of  this  latter 
series,  therefore,  will  be  more  correct  than  the  method  which  preceded  it. 

If  the  limits  be  0  and  oc ,  a  convergent  series  may  be  obtained  as 

*  S«e  the  Cambridgt  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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follows,  whenever  ^x  is  a  rational  and  integ^  function  of  or.  Let 
<j>x=a2;*+6x^*-l- . . . .,  we  have  then 

co8  4>J?=:co8ajf  {I— J  (6j^"' +  .••.)*+•  •  ••} 
— smajTUftaf  *+....) -— 1-.---|; 

which,  arranged  in  powers  of  x,  shows  that  the  result  contains  two  series. 
arising  from  terms  of  the  form  A/cos  ajf.oTdx^  and  Afsin  coT,  ^  dx. 
Now,  from  the  result  in  page  631,  we  have 

JTcosoar  .af  (Mr=-o    •  cos^-- — ir.rf^- I, 

•'•  n  2n  \   n  J 

(Zviixa3f'.3^dx:=i-a  "^sin^-- — T.rf^- I 

•'•  n  2n  \   n   / 

For  instance,  let  4><2^=ax*+6x,  apply  these  fbrmuhe,  and  we  have 

(a"is=A)  3j7cosax'cos6x(ix=:Acos^ff'.r^ 

2  ■*■         2.3.4         "•••• 

Sfl%\n  or*  sin  6x  dx:=.h^  h%m\T.T\ 
AH" sin iT.r 4-  ,  ^•6»sinir.r2 


2.3  2.3.4.5 

By  subtraction,  using  the  properties  of  the  function  F,  we  have 

/:co.(«x'+6x)d.=3r-cos-  jH..  — +3  -  ^^^-^_^+...- 

--r-cos-  |W+.  — -+-  •  ___  +  ... |. 

This  series  might  be  more  briefly  and  symmetrically  deduced,  as  fol- 
lows. Let  it  be  required  to  find  j^5-«r'*— 6*"(ir.  We  easily  throw 
this  into  the  form 

f:e-as^[l-h^+— -—  +  ... jdr. 
whence,  a~  being  h,  the  required  integral  becomes 

l{rl.*-r!i±i*:;:*+r?!y^^'-r?^J^+...}. 

m  I     m  ml  m       1.2  m     1.2.3  i 

For  a  and  6  write  a^(  — 1)  and  6^('— 1),  which  gives 


=:a 
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•'^V{co.P^"-"'>+^-V(-l)  sin^'!±Ll  e}; 


«  ^  being  an  odd  multiple  of  or,  to  be  detennined.  Let  A  be  as  before, 
and  we  have,  equating  the  possible  and  impossible  parts  of  the  integral , 
and  dividing  the  latter  by  — ^( — 1), 


1       r        I  Q 

/rco8(ajr+6x")dj= —  ir--coB-~A— r 


n+1 


cos — ^-T— +r cos  ^     '1—e-—^ — \ 

2m  \  m  2m  1.2  ) 


1(1  0 

lTim(air+bir)dx=i—  <r— sin-— A-F 
•^  m    \     m       2m 


w+1 


m 


.    n— m+1  ^^•'*^*6  .  „2n+l    .     2  (n-m)  +  l     A«"+»6«  i 

sm — -- — 6— — +r sin ^Tt: — ....  }• 

2m  1  m  2m  1.2  j 

The  value  of  6  is  found  to  be  r,  by  making  6=:0,  and  comparing  the 
result  with  the  formula  already  obtained  for  f  cos ax^.dx.  If  m=3, 
n=  1,  we  find 

J7cos(ai»+Aj:)<ir=-cos  ^  {^3-^~r-  y 

4    h*b^  5      A'6*  1 

■'■^  3  1.2.3        3  1.2.3.4"^**"  ) 

j78m(aj*+6x)(£T=-  sm  -  l^g'^^+^S  ■y" 

"^"^3  i:273"^'-    i      3  I  2    "^2. 3. 4. S"*"  *•••/• 

The  series  last  subtracted,  written  at  greater  lengtb  to  show  its  law,  is 

1   fA'y         U«6»  1.2A>y       1.2. 8  A"  6"  i 

3  I    2     "^2.3.4.5  "^2.3.. ..8       2.3... .12'*"  ""r 

The  last  forms  are  more  symmetrical,  but  the  preceding  ones  are  fitter 
for  calculation. 

The  series  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  valuation  of  definite  integrals  are 
frequently  of  the  kind  considered  in  page  226,  which  have  terms  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative,  and  diminishing  for  a  while,  after  which  they 
increase.  This  very  remarkable  class  of  series  has  the  property  which  is 
shown*  in  the  page  cited  whenever  Maclaurin's  or  Taylor's  theorem  can 
be  applied,  namely,  that  the  successive  approximations  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  converging  terms  are  as  good  approximations  as  if  the  terms 
continued  to  diminish  ad  infinitum^  notwithstanding  the   subsequent 

*  Dr.  Peacock  refera  to  a  proof  by  Erchinj^r,  cited  in  Schnder't  CommmtaHo^  &c., 
u  relating  only  to  tome  largeclassesofteriet,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  well-known 
development  of  2^,  in  terme  of  diff.  co.  of  fr.  Such  a  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
formnfa  in  page  624,  as  there  given.  I  presume  from  this  reference  that  Dr.  Pea- 
cock would  imply  that  he  has  never  met  with  a  general  proof,  which  is  sufficient 
apology  for  my  not  making  any  search  after  one. 
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divergency.  This  property  is  proved  in  page  226  to  beloDg  to  erery 
development  of  a  function  of  x  which  is  made  by  Maclaurin's  theorem, 
as  long  as  the  diff.  co.  of  that  function  retain  the  sign  which  they  have 
when  xsO,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  a  perfectly  general  proof  has  been 
given.  It  will  require  some  examination  to  point  out  the  cases  in  whidi 
this  theorem  is  certainly  true,  and  those  in  which,  till  proof  is  given^  it 
may  be  imagined  to  be  sometimes  false. 

Let  ^  be  a  function  which  is  p5sitive  from  x=  a  to  x=:  oc  •  and 
diminishing  from  j:=a  to  j:=a+i^*  Let  Y'xbe  the  algebraical  expres- 
sion  from  which  0jf  — 0  (x+l)+^(x+2)— . .  •.  is  developed,  and 
which  must  therefore  satisfy  Y'X+V'  (x+  l)=0x.     We  have  then 

•^a^i^a-^  (a+l)+0  (a+2) -0  (a+3)+  .... 

Now,  according  to  the  theorem  fa<4^a>fl>a  —0  (0+ 1),  &c    But 

ya+V(«  +  l)=*«»    V^—y  (a+2)=0a— 0(a+l),  Ac, 

which  requires  that  Y^a,  y  (a+ 1),  y  (a+  2),  &c.  should  be  positive.  He 
rest  of  the  theorem,  however,  may  be  made  to  follow  as  soon  as  it  is 
proved  that  y^a  is  necessarily  less  than  0a. 

I  see  no  prospect  of  a  general  proof  of  this  theorem,  and  I  think  the 
following  consideration,  while  it  establishes  it  in  ordinary  cases,  may 
throw  a  doubt  upon  others.  As  long  as  0x  is  positive,  Y^x^- yr  (x+ 1} 
must  be  positive :  if,  then,  0x  be  always  positive,  which  is  the  case 
supposed  in  the  series,  y^x  can  never  continue  negative  through  a  whole 
unit  of  variation  of  x,  since  in  that  case  Y'x-f  Y^  (x+ 1)  would  have  nega- 
tive values.  Hence,  if  V^x  ever  become  0  or  cc,  and  change  sign, 
becoming  negative,  there  must  be  such  another  circumstance  for  a  value 
of  X,  not  differing  by  a  imit  from  the  former  value.  Consequently  the 
theorem  may  be  positively  asserted  whenever  "^x  is  a  function  such  that 
Y^x+Y^(x+1)  ia  always  positive,  Y'X  having  no  pairs  of  vanishing  or 
infinite  values  corresponding  to  values  of  x  which  differ  by  less  th^n  t 
unit. 

Take  as  an  instance  the  series  x'^^n3r'*^-\-n  (n+ 1)  x"*^— .... 
We  may  easily  show  that  this  series  is  €'ft."x'^dx,  from  x  to  oc,  so 
that 

m.c-l  ^^'^^^rn    r(n-n)  ^r(/t+2) 


•^J; 


X*  :ir  x'^'  X-** 


.  •  • 


Let  rn.x"^=0n,  and  the  preceding  becomes  0n — 0(n+l)+ .... 
The  right-hand  side  has  no  finite  roots  at  all,  whence  the  tiieorem  is  eer* 
tainly  true  of  the  preceding  series,  and  if  x  be  considerable,  a  few  terms 
will  give  a  good  approximation  to  the  value  of  the  integral.  Thus  we 
have  the  remarkable  relation 

^^-^.  or  J^^j^-1— w+»»(n+l)-n(n+l)(n+2)+... 

which,  when  ns  I,  has  been  found  =  *  596347362324,  lying,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  between  I  and  1^1. 

Divergent  series  of  this  hypergeometrical  character  (such  has  been 
the  term  given  by  Euler)  may  generally  be  immediately  reduced  to 
definite  integrals.     Thus 
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l-1.2+1.2.3.4-....=/;;£-djr— /;£-j«da:+...=  j    y^' 
the  value  of  which  is  '621449624236;  and 


1— 1.2.3+1.2.3.4.5— ....=J7€-(jJ-a»+....)=  r  — 


^^  xdx 


the  value  of  which  is  *  343279002556.  It  isBingular  that  the  values  of 
these  series,  such  as  are  derived  from  the  equivalent  definite  integrals, 
may  he  obtained  from  the  divergent  series  themselves  by  continued  ap- 
plications of  Htttton's  method,  page  557.     Generally 

[m,nJ-[m,n+A]  +  [m,n+2*]- ^r^/Te"*!*^— "1^^+ .- .  } 


n — m  and  k  being  whole  numbers. 

I  shall  give  one  more  instance  of  the  way  of  reducing  factorial  series  to 
definite  int^rals.    Let  the  series  be 

_a(a+6)      (g4-6)(g+26)        (g+2&)(g+36) 
"     «(«+«  -■(a+i8)(a+2i8)''"*'  (a+2;8)(a+3i8)'^^- "  '  * 

Let  a :  6=rm,  a 'fi^f^>  and 

_  6^  fm(m+l)      On+VKm+2)  \ 

''-/jM^C/x+i)  -o*+i)Ox+2)^----r 

Multiply  both  sides  by  o/^^  and  differentiate  twice,  observing,  that  in 
the  reverse  integration,  we  b^in  from  x=0, 

-^g-^=-jg5{m(m+l)^»±(fn+l)(m  +  2)x^+...}. 

Multiply  by  oT"^,  and  integrate  twice  from  jr=:0, 

(/.^)..{^l^>}4<^.±.-"+....,4  £ 

To  return  to  the  theorem  which  gave  rise  to  what  precedes :  a  proof 
of  it  may  be  given,  including  every  series  A^ — Ai+ Ai— . . . . ,  in  which 
A«,  2Ai,  2.3  At,  &c.  are  the  values  of  01,  ^'1,  0''1,  &c,  0x  being  a 
fimctiou  which  does  not  change  sign,  nor  any  of  its  diff.  co.,  from  x^^O  to 
«i=l.    This  follows  from  BemoulU^s  theorem,  (page  168),  since 

from  which,  01,  0'1,  &c.  being  positive,  and  the  other  suppositions  just 
mentioned  being  made,  it  appears  that  the  error  arising  from  stopping 
at  any  term  is  of  the  sign  of  the  first  rejected  term,  wlUch  is,  in  other 
words,  precisely  the  theorem  to  be  jNroved.    Again,  from  the  theorem 
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we  may  easily  see,  that  if  </>Vj  ^'v^  &c.  be  alternately  positiye  and  nega- 
tive when  17=0,  and  retain  their  ^  signs  from  t;=0  to  9=  gc,  tiie  muat 
theorem  is  true  of  00+0^0+ ••••  But  the  preceding  requiies  thai 
0W|;.£-»  should  vanish  when  17=  oc,  for  all  values  of  n. 

This  theorem,  being  tnie  in  cases  so  extensive  as  those  of  page  236 
and  624,  and  those  obtained  in  the  present  chapter,  might  be  snspeclBd 
to  be  universal,  and  is,  in  fact,  treated  as  such  by  some  writcn.  I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  instance  among  those  aeries  to 
which  it  has  been  apphed,  in  which  it  is  not  true ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  most,  if  not  aU,  of  these  are  cases  in  which  ^rx,  a  function 
which  never  vanishes  for  any  positive  value  of  x,  is  developed  into 
0x— 0  (x+l)+  .  •  •  • ,  and  in  such  cases  the  theorem  can  be  proved. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  give  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
direct  and  satisfactory  mode  of  assigning  the  remnant  of  the  aeries  in 
Taylor's  theorem.     We  obviously  have 

0  (a+A)=0a+ j^0' (a+A)  cfAi 
for  h  write  h^t,  and  let  <  be  the  variable ; 

/J0'(o+A)dA=-/20'(a+/i-O.A=/l0'(o+'i-Orf^. 
Successive  integrations  by  parts  then  give 

0(a-l-A)=0a+0'a.A+/{0"  ia-^-h—^.tdt 

=0a+0'a.A+0''a~  +i/J0"'(a+A-O.<'^; 
and  so  on :  whence  the  value  of  all  the  terms  af^er 

If  C  and  c  be  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  0^*'*'^^x  between  x=:a 
and  a:=a+A,  the  last  differential  must  lie  between  0^*^'^  C.f*<// and 
^(•+1)  c.rdty  whence  the  integral  must  lie  between  0^"'*^*>  C .  *■+* :  (a+ 1) 
and  0^"+»V.A"+^(n+l),  or  must  be  0^"+*>(a  +  eA)A-^»:  («+ 1), 
where  S  is  less  than  unity.  But  if  we  throw  the  integral  into  the  Ibim 
h*^^fli>^*^^^  {a+ht).f'dt^  and  pursue  the  same  reasoning,  taking  0 
and  I  as  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  <,  it  is  found  that  ul  the  terms 
after 

0^->  a  --^— -  are  equal  to  0^  (a+6A)  ^=^^^\ 

where  d  is  also  less  than  unity. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  some  more  cases  in  which  definite  integrals 
are  expressed  by  series.  And  first  let  us  take  f'e^tfdv^  which,  x 
being  positive,  is  always  finite.     This  is  easily  expanded  into  the 

r-  ^  .A  -P      ^^'  _i_  ^^  x^^»       .        x^+* 


n  +  I      tt+2      2(n+3)   '  a.S(n+4) 


•  •  • 


in  which  C  is  to  be  determined.     If  n  be  >  —  1,  we  may  make  x=0, 
and  the  first  side  becomes  T  (n+I ).  or  C=r  (n+ 1).    And  the 
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on  the  second  side,  x"'*'* :  (n+ 1)  —  x*+* :  (71+ 2)  +  &c.,  which  it  must  be 
obseryed  is  always  convergent,  does  not  increase  without  limit  as  x 
increases,  but  approaches  the  limit  r  (?z+l)  ;  for  the  first  side  must 
=0  when  jrrrGC.  All  this  might  be  proved  by  calculation*  in  any 
particular  case,  the  restriction  being  — 1  (n)cc,and  x  being  anything 
whatever,  positive  or  negative.  But  lei  us  now  suppose  yi=^l,  in 
which  case  x  must  be  >0.    We  have  then 


f. 


-^=C-logx+r--+— -^-5^+...., 


in  which  C  cannot  be  determined  by  the  same  mode.  A  very  simple 
process,  however,  will  do  what  is  required.  When  n>  —  1,  we  have, 
by  the  preceding  series, 

•^  ^         '     n+l        71+]        n+2 

When  91=  — 1,  the  third  term  is  logj^,  the  fourth  term  is  x,  &c.,  so 
that  it  only  remains  to  find  the  limit  of  the  two  first  terms.  Now 
(Chapter  IX.) 

zTz—l        r(l-f«)-l 
Tz-z''\  or ,  or     ^        ^ — 

z  z 

is  r'l,  or  — y,  (page  580,)  when  ar=0.  Hence  we  have,t  in  the  last 
series,  C  =  — y.  Now,  let  w  be  a  negative  fraction,  and  <  — 1,  say 
n=:  —  fit  — ^,  m  being  a  whole  number,  and  k  a  positive  fraction  less  than 
unity.     Integrating  by  parts,  we  have 

rc±  -  -  i       1       _     + \ 1 

the  last  integral  of  which  falls  under  the  first  of  the  preceding  series. 
And  if  7t  be  a  negative  whole  number,  and  < — 1,  take  m,  so  that  ib=I, 
in  which  case  the  integral  here  obtained  will  fall  under  the  second  of  the 
preceding  series.  And  if  in  this  second  series  just  mentioned,  we  use  ax 
instead  of  j?,  we  find 


j: 


*  The  common  series  for  cos  ae  and  sin  x  would  (if  the  study  of  analysis  were 
made  to  end  a  little  oftener  in   computation)  have  habitaated  the  student  to 
series  of  this  class,  which  are  always  convergent  and  calculable,  and  which  do  not 
lose  that  character  by  the  increase  of  jr.    In  my  "  Elements  of  Trigonometry ' 
(page  99),  these  series  are  actually  verified  when  x=^  10. 

t  These  integrals  have  beeu  fully  considered  by  two  excellent  Italian  analvsts, 
Hascheroni  and  Bidune.  The  methods  by  which  they  have  contrived  to  do  without 
(he  use  of  the  function  T  (which  was  not  so  well  known  then  as  now)  are,  though 
proltj^  very  ingenious  and  succeiiful. 
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Also 


which  introduces  bo  way  of  making  the  function  int^rated  infinite,  and 
does  not  destroy  the  convergency  of  the  series :  for  a  write  4^( — I). 
equate  possible  and  impossible  parts  on  both  sides,  and  we  have, 
log  or  becomes  logox+log  J(— 1), 


J 
f. 


V  '        o       •    2»       2.3.4' 


•  • 


anav.dv  ^\ogiJ(^ — 1)  o'j^         «•*• 


Now  logV(— l)  =  (^+i)»V('— l)f  ^  ^»g  Miy  int^^;  but  fron 
page  631  it  appears    that  we  must    make  /=0,  or  write  4v  §at 

logV(-l)V(-l). 

re-^^  dv  _  re"'  »-">  dv  _^  p'c-^  dv 

For  m  write  successively  — fniy(— 1)  and  +m^( — 1),  which  gives  for 
*  the  two  integrals 

^—vc-i)  ^_y_logaTO-log{^^(-l)} -am  ^(-1) 

g'w*  ,  o'mV(-l)  \ 

"^    2    "^        2Ty  ••'V 

^-VC-i)  T-y— logam-log  V(-l)+am  V(- 1) 


g'm'     a'mV(-I) 
2  2. 3' 


"■^  •  •  •  •    JL 


/: 


For  logV(— 1)  write  JtV(- 1),  and  for  Iog(— ^(— 1))  write 
'~i*V('~^)»  values  which  will  be  justified  by  subsequent  verification: 
add  and  diride  by  2;  subtract  and  divide  by  2m ^  (—I).  We  tli 
have* 

+cosma(^-^-— —+....  J-«n  ma  (^ma-^^+...,j 

j; 

Differentiate  the  second  of  these  with  respect  to  a,  and  it  will  giv«  the 

*  TheM  results  agree  with  those  of  Bidone,  oMauied  bj  another  iwftMnl. 


cos  ma  /         m'rf,  \     sin  ma /m*aP       m*a!* 
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first  with  its  sign  changed,  as  it  should  do :  the  details  of  this  verifica- 
tion will  be  found  instructive. 

For  a  write  successively —a  ^(  —  1)  and  4-a^l—l),  subtract  and 
add,  dividing  by  2  V(— 1)  a»d  2.     We  then  have 


r. 


sin  av.vdv      »         i         €— —  £ 

0 


m'+v*         2V(-1)'   V(-l) 


I 


'cosoo.rfp^  ir    c"*4-c""**  '      1      c~^— g-^  i\— .  *' 

0    m'+w*    ^2m         2         "^m    2Ta7(^)*^  2^^ 


results  which  are  easily  deduced  from  those  in  page  577.     We  also 
have 


J"sinai;.(ft;_£'^+€-**    /         m«o»  \ 

2;;^-  V"^  +2X4'-^  •  •  •  V 2^^  (y+logma) 

/•cosov.wi©      g-«_£-^    /  fjfo*  \ 

2— (,-?-+2:3T'  +  —J 2  — (y+l«g  mo). 

Let  m=a=:l,  and  remember  that,  by  common  expansion, 

are  severally  Fl— r2+r3-  . .. . ,  ri-FS+FS- ,  and  r2— r4 

+F6— . .  . . ;  so  that  we  have 

l-l  +  1.2-1.2.8+...^-y+l-i+2^-^^.+  ....) 
1— 1.2+1.2.3.4— ...=C08ir^—l-|--—  —  ...  J 
+«nl(y-l+2-i-^.-....) 

1—1.2.3  +  1.2.3.4.5-  ..  .=Bml  ^~1+^-...  J 

-co.l(y-ij+ji-^.-....); 

the  values^  of  which  have  been  given  in  pages  650,  651.    These  series 
may  also  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

J^e^dv        r^Binvdv       r^CMvdv  ^ 

*  There  is  a  misprint  (vin  for  cot)  in  two  places  in  Bidone,  which  might  lead  to 
a  supposition  that  it  was  an  error  in  reduction,  affecting  the  subsequent  computed 
nsnlts.    On  ezamination,  howoYsr,  I  find  that  the  results  axe  correct. 
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the  two  latter  of  wliich  may  be  shown  to  coincide  with  their  aeries  bf 
expansion  of  (1  +t?)"S  and  by  page  631.  Again,  if  v — 1  be  written  far 
t>  in  the  two  last,  and  the  limits  changed  accordingly,  and  if  cos  (c — 1) 
be  written  cos  v.  cos  1  +6in  v  sin  1,  &c.,  the  second  aide  of  the  preoedii^ 
equations  may  be  obtained  by  taking  f^co^vdviv  and  JXtinvdviv 
from  the  series  in  page  654.  And  all  the  preceding  trigonometncal 
integrals,  as  well  as  the  case  in  which  m=a=L  might  have  beoi  short- 
ened by  the  same  process :  but  the  preceding  is  valuable  as  «n  instanoe 
of  the  legitimate  passage  from  possible  to  impossible  quantities. 

Various  other  ways  of  reducing  definite  integrals  to  Series  might  be 
proposed,  but  in  the  preceding  will  be  found  enough  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  most  important  of  them.  I  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
methods  of  definite  integration,  meaning  by  a  method  anything  which 
applies  to  a  numerous  class  of  instances.  There  remain  yet  two 
particular  branches  of  the  subject  to  be  considered ;  first,  the  caaes  in 
which,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  expressing  a  general  integral,  its 
values  are  arranged  in  tables ;  secondly,  the  large  number  of  miscel- 
laneous definite  integrals  which  have  been  found,  each  as  it  could  be 
done,  and  out  of  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  small  selectioD. 

The  tabulated  integrals  with  which  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
mathematician  should  be  familiar,  may  be  divided  into  thoae  which  are 
generally  useful,  and  those  which  have  been  computed  for  some  particii- 
lar  purpose.  Of  the  latter,  it  will  merely  be  necessary  to  say  that  the 
student  who  reads  this  chapter  will  have  no  difficulty  m  mastering  any 
method  hitherto  proposed  in  works  on  mechanics,  optics,  &c.  for  the 
formation  of  a  table  of  any  definite  integral.  Of  the  former,  that  is,  of 
integrals  tabulated  for  general  use,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
accessible  are 

1.  Elliptic  integrals,  tabulated  by  Legendre. 

2.  f'6-f*dt,  tabulated  by  Kramp. 

3.  Fjr,  or  f^e^ff"^  dx^  tabulated  by  Legendre. 

^.  Logarithmic  transcendents,  tabulated  by  Spence. 

5.  r^,  tabulated  by  Soldner. 

1.  The  subject  of  elliptic  integrals,  if  entered  into  to  the  extent  _ 

sary  to  explain  methods  of  determining  their  values,  would  occupy 

space  than  we  have  to  give.  In  accordance,  then,  with  the  plan  pui^ 
sued  throughout  this  chapter,  which  is  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  do 
integrals  except  those  of  which  the  actual  numerical  values  are  calcu* 
lated  by  algebraical  formulae,  or  are  given  in  tables,  I  propose  only  to 
state  in  few  words  the  nature  of  these  functions,  with  reiereocea  to 
sources  of  information.  Important  as  elliptic  integrals  are  in  certain 
classes  of  problems,  and  numerous  as  have  been  the  properties  of  ^>y»ift 
which  have  been  investigated,  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  either  these 
problems  or  methods  lie  so  close  to  the  grand  route  on  which  a  student's 
elementary  course  should  be  marked  out,  as  to  require  a  detailed  treatise 
on  them  to  be  inserted  here. 

An  integral  is  called  elliptic  when  it  has,  or  can  be  made  to  have,  the 
form  (Fdx :  Q^R,  where  P  and  Q  are  rational  and  integral  functions  of 
J,  and  R  is  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  the  fourth  degree,  or  of 
the  form  a  +  6r+cx«+ejr«+/x*.     And  it  is  shown  that  the  actual  calcu- 
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lation  of  all  such  integrals  is  attainable  as  soon  as  tables  of  tbe  following 
integrals  are  constnictedy 


l+wsin«eV(l-Csin«a)' 

in  whicb  c  is  less  than  unity,  and  a  does  not  exceed  j^v.  These  are 
called  elliptic  functions  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  species :  extensive 
tables  of  the  first  two  kinds  have  been  given  by  Legendre,  with  methods 
of  approximating  to  the  values  of  functions  of  the  third  kind.* 


to 


2.  The  values  of  jZs-^dt^  or-  )  (^og-j   ^    ^«>m   ar=0 

x=f^<^  may  be  calculated  from  pages  590-1,  and  the  following  is  an 
abridgment  of  Kramp'sf  table.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  most 
important  use  of  this  function  is  best  satisfied  by  tabulating 

of  which  any  value  may  easily  be  obtained  from  the  following,  the  value 


•00 
•05 
•10 
•15 
•20 
•25 
•80 
•35 
•40 
•45 
'50 
•55 
•60 
•65 
•70 
'75 
•60 
•85 


s  first  column,  and  that  of  J 

Zs-i^dtu 

•8862 

•90 

•1800 

1-80 

•8363 

•95 

•1587 

P85 

•7866 

1^00 

•1394 

1^90 

•7373 

1'05 

•1219 

1-95 

•6889 

I'lO 

•1062 

2^00 

•6413 

115 

•0921 

2^05 

•5950 

1'20 

•0795 

2^10 

•5500 

125 

•0683 

215 

5066 

1'30 

•0585 

220 

•4648 

1-35 

•0498 

225 

•4249 

1'40 

•0423 

2-30 

•3870 

1-45 

•0357 

235 

•3511 

1-50 

•0300 

2^40 

•3172 

155 

•0251 

2-45 

•2855 

160 

•0210 

2^50 

•2560 

165 

•0174 

255 

•2286 

1^70 

•0144 

2-60 

•2032 

1-75 

•0118 

0097 
0079 
0064 
0052 
0041 
0033 
0026 
0021 
0017 
0013 
0010 
0008 
0006 
0005 
0004 
0003 
0002 


*  The  newest  and  most  accessible  sources  of  information  on  elliptic  functions  are 
mi  follows.  Legendre,  TVot/^  des  Fhnciiont  EUiptiquet,  2  toIs.,  4to.,  1825  and  1826, 
with  three  supplements,  (1 823,)  inwhich  tbe  subsequent  discoveries  of  Abel  and 
Jacobi  are  added.  AbeVs  papers  were  origin^ly  scattered  through  Grelle's  journal, 
but  are  now  collected  in  tbe  edition  of  his  works,  2  foN.,  4to.,  Christianin,  1839. 
Jaeobi*tf  work  is  Fundamenta  nana  Theorim  Fumtionum  Eiiipiicarum,  Koni^^sberg, 
1829.  In  English  there  is  an  account  of  Leg«ndre*s  earlier  method,  in  Leyboura's 
Rcpositoiy,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. ;  the  subject  is  also  treated  in  Mr.  Hymtfr*s  Integral 
Calculus,  and  Mr.  MoseLey's  article  on  Elliptic  Functions  and  Definite  Integrals  in 
the  Sncyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

t  Anaigte  des  JU/racti9m  AMirtmomiquet,  Strasburg,  1799;  reprinted  in  the 
EncyclopsBdia  Metropolitana,  in  the  article  TVury  of  Probabiiiiieg*  In  the  latter 
article  is  found  the  Mecond  table  Eluded  to  in  tlie  text,  as  also  in  the  treatise  on 
Probabilities  and  Life  Contingenciee  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  and  in  the  article 
on  tbe  same  subject  in  the  edition  now  publishing  of  tlw  Kncyclopssdia  Britanniea. 

2U 
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3.  On  the  fiinction  Tx  or  /T^"  ^~'  ^  enough  has  been  said,  and  • 
table  has  been  given  (pages  577< — 591.)  I  only  add  here  a  few  words 
on  the  faculties  of  numbers,  as  the  German  analysts  call  them,  all  the 
properties  of  which  are  really  included  in  those  of  Fx, 

The  use  of  the  term  fowers  of  x,  to  signify  xx,  xxx,  &c.,  saggested 
to  Kramp  the  application  of  the  kindred  term  faculties  of  x,  to  deoote 
X  (x+a),  X  (x+a)  (x+2a),  &c.,  x  being  called  the  base  of  the  &ciiltj, 
a  its  difference,  and  the  number  of  factors  its  exponent.  Others  have 
called  these  functions  factorials*  of  x.  J^esides  the  notation  exemplified 
in  page  254,  the  following  has  also  been  used : 

(x,  +  a)'=  1,     (X,  +  a)*=x,     (X,  +a)«=x  (x+ a),  &c 

(x,  +a)*=x(x-|-a)(x+2a)..  ..(x+n— la). 

Many  properties  of  algebraical  functions  have  been  expresaed  ia, 
and  even  suggested  by,  these  notations;  and  the  extension  of  the 
system  to  faculties  or  factorials  with  fractional  or  negative  exponents 
has  been  made  in  several  different  ways,  ending  in  the  same  results. 
These  may  all  be  obtained  by  generalizing  the  equation 

(x,  +c)",  or  x(x+a)..  ..(x+n— la)=:a".  -f — hi  ]..  -( — |-n— 1  ] 


=a-rg+«):r(^), 


a  result  which  admits  of  interpretation  when  n  is  fractional  or  negatiTe. 
In  all  cases  the  notation 

X***  or  (x,  +o)"  may  be  translated  by  a" . 

Thus  rn=r»-\  or  (1,  +1)-*. 

4.  The  logarithmic  transcendents  of  Spence  are  included  under  the 
formula 

L"(l+*)=±x-^±|;-^±....; 

the  first  of  which,  or  L  (1  +x),  is  obviously  log  (1  +x),  and  L*  (1  -|-x) 
=  (1  +x)-*.     We  have  then 

L'(l+x)=  I    —L*  (!+!;),&€. 

Into  the  theory  of  these  functions  the  authorf  hat  entered  at  grert 

*  This  term  was  saggeited  by  Axbogtst^  and  Kramp  himwlf  tabse^omUj 
adopted  it. 

t  William  Spence,  (bora  1777,  died  1815,)  of  Gi«eiiock,  m*  at  th«  time  wWb 
ha  fint  itodicd,  one  of  the  veiy  few  men  in  Britain  who  acquirad  a  kaowMgc  of 
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length,  and  has  deduced  yalues  of  L"  (1  +<r)  and  L'  (1  +x)  for  integer 
values  of  a?,  from  xszO  to  <r=99.  He  has  also  mvestigated  the  pro- 
perties of 

jc'       jfi      jf 
C*(j?)=j + — +&C. 

Mr.  Spence  has  given  two  formulae,  by  which  x— 2^a;*+3~"  j:«— &c., 
or  the  function  from  which  it  is  developed,  can  be  calculated  when  diver- 
gent, by  means  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  convergent.  These  formulae 
are  as  follows :  let  #.=  1 -2~" +3""—. ...,  and,  according  as n  is  even 
or  odd,  we  have 

T"^"'^^~"*""-*^ir4  ■•■•••+'•  2.3.. .«-2l"*'2X7^' 
II.    (n  odd)  (,-^  +I-. . .)  -(,-.-^  +^-. .  •)= 

By  a  different  method,  which  is  simply  making  'use  of  the  remnant  of 
Taylor's  theorem  as  given  in  page  652,  I  have  verified  these  formulae, 
and  found  others  analogous  to  them,  as  follows.  Let  S«=l  +2^+3~** 
+  ••••»  and  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  we  have 

III.   (neven)  (x+^  +^+ . . .)  +(^'+^  +^+  •  •  •)= 
V^  ■      —■       2  ^2.3.4  2.8.  ..n-2/ 


2.3. ..n 


IV.    (nodd)  ^^+^+|.+  ...)-(^.r'+~r'+^+...)= 

2{s^,iog.+s_^"A...+s.J!?i^— |-.il?5^. 

-«|o-ii  g    T^-.     2.3   ^     ^   '2.3...n— 2f      2.3. ..n 

By  the  same  method  the  following  are  also  found,  Q«  and  q^  represent- 
ing 1-h  3""+ 5—+. .. .  andl— 3""+5~"— .... 

When  n  is  even  (using  Q«,  Q».^  &c.,  and  9,^1,  9,.^,  &c.) 

the  works  of  the  continental  mathematicians.  ^  His  essay  on  the  various  orders  of 
logarithmic  transceodents  would  have  made  his  name  better  known  if  its  subject 
had  been  of  more  general  interest  to  mathematicians.  It  is  an  orig|inal  work,  full 
of  methods  which  any  inquirer  who  is  occupied  in  the  iuTestigation  of  the 
numericsi  values  of  integrals  would  do  well  to  consult  for  hints.  Tm  first  edition 
was  published  in  1809 ;  the  second  (edited  by  Sir  J.  Henchel,  with  numerous 
additions  from  Mr.  Spence*s  papers)  was  printed  in  1820^  but^  owing  to  the  impres- 
sion being  almost  entirely  forwarded  to  the  publishers  in  Scotland,  (  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinbureh,)  and  other  circumstances,  it  was  never  known  in 
Snffland  as  a  work  on  sale  till  the  year  1840,  and  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  book 
of  3ie  greatest  scarceness. 

2  U2 
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v,.(.-|+...).(^._i^\..)..;,..,„„..^.cjj^} 

When  n  is  odd,  (using  Q.-^^  Q-a*  &c-9  uid  7,,  q^,^  ^Oy 
VII.  (*+-|+ . .  •)-(^+^+  .  .)=2{Q^logr+..+Q.P'*S'^» 


'2.3^-21 


v.n.(,-|+...>(^-'^^..)=,{,.+...+„5^^,| 


•  •! 


In  VI.  the  BUceeseiTe  is  of  terms  having  9.,  g« 

5.  The  integral  jldx'.\ogx^  or — fe-'fdi'.t^  from  f=  — loga  to 
^  =  oc»  or  f^dl:t^  from  <=  — oc  to  /=Ioga,  has  been  tabulated  bj 
Soldner  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  forms,  and  is  the  key  to  so  large  a 
class  of  definite  integrals,  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  discuss  it,  and  to 
add  the  table.  In  ~ the  first  place,  observe  that  when  a>l,  the  subject 
integrated  becomes  infinite  between  the  limits  of  int^;ration  (at  x=l); 
in  which  case  the  principal  value  (as  M.  Cauchy  calls  it,  page  633)  is  to 
be  taken,  or  the  limit  of  /^"^ +/!+•»  when  0  is  diminished  without  limit. 
Soldner  uses  the  symbol  li.  a  (from  the  initial  letters  of  logarithm-intcgxil) 
to  stand  for  fldxihgx  ;  a  notation  which  I  propose  to  follow. 

From  the  second  form,  and  page  658,  we  have 

which  applies  when  a>l.     By  expansion  we  have  (a>l) 

Add  these  together,  and  diminish  9  without  limit,  which  gives 
,.  r       e-'dt       ^,     ,         ,  ,        ^(logay  ^  Gog  ay 

Observe,  that  if  in  the  last  we  were  to  change  a  into  a'*,  the  last 
series  would  differ  from  li.  nr^  by  log  ( — 1),  the  correction  for  dis- 
continuity described  in  page  63S.     Again,  as  in  page  262,  let 

{log  (1  +x)}-'=jr»+V|+V,*+V,j^+. .. . 

But  (page  593)  the  value  of  y  shows  that  li.  a—log  (I — a)  approachci 
without  limit  to  y  as  a  approaches  to  unity,  and  the  same  of 
li.  (1  —  a)^log  a,  when  a  diminishes  without  limit     Hence  we  have 

U.(l-a)=y+loga-V.a+iV,a«-..   . 


"^  •  •  •  • 
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,  a      1    a«      1   a»      1  19a*     1  3a» 


•  •  •  • 


2      2  12      3  24      4  720      5  160 

dx 


iog(i+«y 


Again,   li.  (I  +«)=  J^_  log  (M-x)'="'°-  °^  ^S^+S')  • 

The  first  integral  is  found  by  making  a^O  in  the  last  series,  and 
the  second  from  the  original  deyelopment,  which  gives  log  a — log  9 

+ Vi  (a  -  ^) + J  V,  (a^- e*)  + :  ttie  addition  of  which  gives  for  the 

limit 

1.  ,,      >         .1  «        1    a'       1     of       1    19a* 

li.(l+«)=y+loga+-  .--+---- —+.... 

The  coefficients,  as  given  by  Solduer,  which  can  be  partly  verified 
from  page  262,  are  as  follows,  (a*)  meaning  coefficient  of  a". 

(a)=i-.  (a-)=^,  (a«)=i,  (a*)=2~5,  («^)= Jo' 

^  ..        863         .  ,.  275 

^'^  ^""352880*     ^^^  169344' 

(a")  =  •  001 16956705,  (a*)  =  •  00087695044 

(a**)  =  •  00067858493,  (a")  =  •  00053855062 
(a»«)= -00043807461. 

From  Taylor's  theorem, 

li.(fl+x)=h.a+, H ^7-^ —  H ^jV— —  .rr-;;+.... 

^        ^  logfl  t^a  2  .  da*  2.3 

A  particular  case  of  Burmann's  theorem  is  also  applied  by  Soldner, 
which  may  be  useful  in  other  cases ;  namely,  a  method  of  expanding 
F(a+x)  in  powers  of /(x+a)— /fl=f.  If  we  assume  F(a+x) 
=Ap+Ai*-f  i  A,/-|- .. . .,  we  easily  deduce 

A,=  Fa,     A,--^,     A.-^  — ,     A.-^  -^,  ftc. 

Let  Fjp=li.  X,  yx=logx,  we  have  then 

a  (loga— l)a      .  _{(loga)'— 2loga-|>2}  a 

^'-i^a'    ^"     (log  a)-     '     ''•-  (loga)» 

A,+i=a  Goga)-^»  {(log a)--n  (loga)-'  +  n  (n- 1)  (loga)-*— . . . 

in(n— 1). ...  1}. 

Let  log(a+jr)-— loga=y,  and  let  the  last  factor  of  A«,  all  but  its 
first  term,  be  ±  (n  - 1)  B„     We  have  then 

iw    ^  N     r     ^    «        .  {logg-B,} ay«,  {(log ay-h2B,}ay, 

h.  (a+jr)=u.  a+T y  +       °  .. rj h  — ^  q /i xT"^  +•  •  m 

^         ^  loga^  2(loga)*  2.3(loga)* 

or  since         y+^  4^3+ ....  =«»^<*+'^-»^-- 1=^, 
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X 


log  a      2  (log 


^.  {«•■ 


3loga  "'■3.4(bga)* 


1 


where  B,=l,  B,=B,-.logo,  B4=2B,+  (loga)%  B»=3B^-0og«)N 

and  BO  on.    This  Beries  is  very  convergent  when  a  is  cousidenble  com- 
pared with  X. 

1  ,  •     t^dt 

Lastly,  take  the  equation  li. — =—  — --(a>l),  and  oaorert 

the  integral  into  a  continued  fraction,  as  in  page  591.     This  giTes 

,.  2.= 1 L  Qogfl)"'  0ogg)-'2(loga)--'  2  0oga)-* 

^*  a         aloga  1+       1+  1+  1  + 


1  + 


One  or  other  of  these  methods  will  apply  in  every  case,  and  \rf 
them  the  following  table  was  constructed,  for  values  of  a  less  tfaaa 
unity. 


a. 

li.  a.(— ). 

a. 

I 

•00 

•0000000 

•34 

•01 

•0018297 

•35 

•02 

•0042052 

•36 

•03 

•0069137 

•37 

•04 

•00989.54 

•38 

•05 

•0131194 

•39 

•06 

•0165667 

•40 

•01 

•0202248 

•41 

•08 

0240852 

•42 

•09 

•0281416 

•43 

•10 

• 0323898 

•44 

•11 

•  0368267 

•45 

•12 

•0414502 

•46 

•13 

•0462592 

•47 

•14 

•0512530 

•48 

•15 

•0564316 

•49 

•16 

•0617955 

•50 

•17 

•0673455 

•51 

'18 

•0730829 

•52 

•19 

•0790093 

•53 

•20 

•0851265 

•54 

•21 

•0914368 

•55 

•22 

•0979426 

•56 

•23 

•  1046467 

•57 

•24 

•1115521 

•58 

•25 

'1186621 

•59 

•26 

•1259803 

•60 

•21 

•1335104 

•61 

•28 

•1412566 

•62 

•29 

•  1492232 

•63 

•30 

•1574149 

•64 

•31 

•1658366 

•65 

•32 

•  1744935 

•66 

•33 

•1833911 

•67 

li.a.( — ). 

•1925352 
•2019321 
•2115883 
•2215106 
•2317064 
•2421833 
•2529494 
•2640133 
'2753841 
•2870714 
•2990852 
•3114326 
•3241357 
•3371959 
•3506294 
•3644496 
•3786711 
•3933088 
•4083791 
•4238992 
•4398875 
•4563637 
•4733487 

•  4908650 
• 5089S66 

•  5275895 
•5468515 
•5667522 

•  5873242 
•6086021 
•6306240 
•6534306 
•6770666 
•7015805 


1 


a. 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

00 


li.a.(  — ). 

• 7270254 

' 7534596 

•7809469 

• 8095577 

•8393700 

•8704701 

•9029543 

•9369300 

•9725181 

1* 0098548 

1-0490943 

1  0904128 

1-1340120 

1^1801245 

12290215 

1-2810197 

1-3364941 

1*3958924 

1  4597547 
1-5287419 
1 • 6036733 
1 • 6855829 
1-7758007 
1-8760780 
r 9887871 
2-1172535 
2-2663481 
2-4435226 

2  661 7277 
2^9443801 
3 •3448241 

4  0329587 
infinite. 
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When  a>ly  li.a  continues  negative  until  li.  1*45 13692346,  which  is 
:0y  after  which  it  continues  positive.     Also 


li.  -1  = -0-0323897896 
li.  10=  6-1655995048 


li.€-»= -0*2193839344 
li.£  =  1-8951178164 


The  following  is  the  tahle  for  values  of  a  greater  than  unity : — 


492841 

502303 

485178 

380020 

192168 

932872 

61 0933 

233401 

806034 

333612 

820157 

683375 

417888 

040677 

565102 

00191 

35993 

64651 

86784 

13526 

19668 

07861 

80200 

38376 

83783 

17582 

40761 


When  the  number  is  very  nearly  equal  to  1,  the  table  may  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  expressions  for  li.  (1— a)  and  li.  (1+a),  in  which 
a  will  then  be  very  small,  and  the  series  very  convergent  Also  the 
formula  for  li.  (a-f-x)  must  be  used  instead  of  interpolation,  if  values  of 
li.  a  for  large  intermediate  values  of  a  are  required.  The  following 
integrals  (and  many  others  of  more  complicated  forms)  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  li.  x,  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  integration 
is  indefinite,  requiring  to  be  taken  between  limits,  or  a  constant  to  be 
added,  as  may  be. 

ff::^=li.  ^..,  or  f  ^=li.  6-^  -li.  a- 

J   log.T  J   a  log  X 


a. 

li.a(  +  ). 

1-0 

infinite. 

11 

1-6757728 

1-2 

0-9337783 

1-3 

0-4801779 

1-4 

0-1449911 

1-5 

0-1250650 

1-6 

0-3537475 

1-1 

0 • 5537438 

1-8 

0-7326370 

1-9 

0-8953266 

2-0 

1-0451638 

2-5 

1-6672946 

3 

2-1635889 

4 

2-9675853 

5 

3-6345880 

6 

4-2222224 

7 

4-7570508 

8 

5-2537182 

9 

5-7212387 

10 

6-1655995 

11 

6-5919851 

12 

7-0005447 

13 

7-3965480 

14 

7 • 7808256 

15 

8-1548249 

16 

8-5197165 

a. 

li.a(+). 

a. 

li.( 

17 

8-8764646 

140 

38- 

18 

9-2258743 

150 

40- 

19 

9-5686258 

160 

42- 

20 

9-9053000 

180 

46- 

22 

10-562353 

200 

50* 

24 

11-200316 

220 

53- 

26 

11-821734 

240 

57- 

28 

12-428628 

260 

61- 

30 

13  022632 

280 

64- 

32 

13-605092 

300 

68- 

34 

14177131 

320 

71- 

36 

14-739697 

360 

78- 

38 

15-293602 

400 

85- 

40 

15-839544 

440 

92- 

45 

17- 173366 

480 

98- 

50 

18-468696 

520 

105- 

55 

19-731245 

.560 

111- 

60 

20-965412 

600 

117- 

65 

22-174669 

640 

123- 

70 

23-361813 

720 

136- 

75 

24-529138 

800 

148- 

80 

25-6785.54 

880 

160- 

90 

27-929887 

960 

171- 

100 

30-126139 

1040 

183- 

110 

32-275096 

1120 

194- 

120 

34-382807 

1200 

206- 

130 

36*454085 

1220 

217- 

/: 


dx 


log  (a-f-  bx) 


=-L  li.  (a+te). J^=li.  «•,  f ^'=H- «-' 
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/ €••  dx=z]l  €^,  /€«•*•  <ir=:-^  li.  «»^    [^^:=ir^  H.  ^'  ' 

J-; — r- — =li.  logx.  /li./rdx=xli./j?—  (  r-^-r-ctr. 
j?logloga?  o       J      ^  ^       J  logy, 

I  now  come  to  those  isolated  instances  which  cannot  be  made  to 
under  any  of  the  preceding  methods :  of  these  there  is  a  considerable 
number  existing  in  various  works,  out  of  which  a  selection  mutt  be 
made,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  settle  what  parts  of  the 
voluminous  writings  on  definite  integrals  are  most  Ukely  to  be  naefiil  to 
the  student 

Having  applied  the  remarkable  property  of  cosines  and  sines  in  page 
291,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  some  other  functions*  whidi 
have  an  analogous  property,  and  which  are  of  great  importance  in  some 
questions  of  physical  astronomy.  Let  u^iz-k-l^x  (1 — «*),  which  gives 
by  Lagrange's  theorem  (page  170) 

u=«+i(l-«0x+i|(l-.-).|+i^.(I-aV2^3+...- 
dtt     ,  .  1    d  ,,       -^      .  1    <''  >.,       .N.  **      1    ^P  ^,       .x.  ** 

5^=^+2  51  f^-'^-^-^-i  5?(^-^'>"t+8  S?^^-'"^  273+- 

But  tt= +~(l+22r+jc*)*,  ^=:(l+2«jr+ji^)-*.  Let  the  kit 

XX  az 

series  be  Pp  +  Pi  J7+PsX*+  . . . .  ;  then  P,  is  of  the  «th  d^ree  with 

respect  to  «,    and  if  ^<n,   we   have  for  2'r(n  +  1)  fP.r^rfz,  or 

/D*(l-z')"2*rfc,  the  following  terms. 


2* D-»  (1  - zy  -  ki^' D"-«  (1  -  2«r+ . . . .  ±  [*]  D-*-'  (!-?•)•, 

every  term  of  which  vanishes  when  2  =  — 1  or  ar=-f-l:  so  that 
/li  P«  2*  dz=0^  if  k  be  any  integer  less  than  n.  Hence,  if  m  and  n  be 
unequal,  we  must  have  /tf  P,P«<2;;=0,  for  if  n  be  the  greater,  then 
P«  being  rational  and  lower  than  P«^i  dimension,  we  see  that  fP^P^dj 
may  be  made  to  take  the  form  2  {At/PaS^de},  k  never  being  so  great 
as  n.  And  each  term  of  the  last  vanishes,  whence  the  theorem  is 
evident.  But  if  Yit=7t,  we  have  one  term  of  the  form  A,/P,«*di, 
which  integrated  by  parts  as  before  leaves  one  term  only,  ±  A«  F  (n+ 1) 
D~*  (1— 2')* :  2"  r  (n+ 1),  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd.  Now  (page 
580) 

St\(l^zrdz=2flil^zydz:=:p.x-*(^l^xydxr:i^£^±P 

=  r(n+l):(nJ-J)(n-i)(n-«....|.*.i. 

Now  A,  is  the  coefficient  of  «"  in  P„  or  in  2"^  D"  (1  — a^* :  T  f  n  + 1) ; 

we  have  then 

A,=  +2-.2n(2n— l)....(n+ l):r(n+ !),(+,  nevcn;— ,11  odd). 

*  TheM  are  certain  fiinetioni,  by  aid  of  which  Mr.  Muiphy  (in  his  elnnsols  of 
•leetxicity)  hai  put  Laplace  $  eo^cienii  (page  540)  in  a  ? err  clew  psiat  of -'  — 
MM  to  those  primary  propertiei  ou  which  their  utility  chiefly  dtpeods. 


r 
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Hence  ±A,  is  positive,  and 

f +» p« dx-^^ D-" (\  - J^* ^     2"^2n....(n-f  l)xn....l 
J-t    .  ^        K      z)  -(n+i)(«-j)......jp(n+i) 

2.2"»,2n.  ...2.1  2 


(271+1).  ...3Ll.r(n+l)  ^27i+r 

If,  then,  (l+2«+j*)-*  be  expanded  into  Pp+P,  x+ . . .,  the  function 
P.  baa  the  property  that  /!}  P.  V^dx  is  =0  or  2 :  (2n+ 1),  according 
aa  ft  and  m  are  unequal  or  equal.     Also 

P*= 1 i-  or —  ^1 ««V 

2T(n+l)      2-.1.2...n  rf2-^^     '^• 

Let  0«=/£"'*  Y^(fo,  the  limits  being  anything  whaterer  independent 
of  X :  if,  then,  we  change  x  into  x+a^  and  subtract,  we  have 

A^x  or  0  (j?+a)  — ^xzr/e"'*  (e"*—  1)  yrw  dr, 

with  the  same  limits;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 

A"  0x= Jr^  (jT^  - 1  )•  yri?  dv  (limits  aa  before), 

yt>=i,  /:£^rfr=— ,  /:£— (£-^-i)-rfi?=A«— . 

As  another  example,  integrate  both  sides  of  f^r^dv^x''\  from 
xsa  to  ir=s6,  which  gives 


j: 


-cto=log— .and/;:*-" — A»=log— rr. 


•    » 


V  j?+a 


dependent    upon   a    more    simple  one  ss  to  be  calculated  without 
lime  ~ 


a  result  which  shows  that  an  integral  of  a  complicated  form  may  be  so 

dependent 

difficulty. 

Again,  f^r^  (€""*•—  1)  ©"*  </i;=log  «— log  («+ A)=  —  A  log  j?. 

Integrate  both  sides  with  respect  to  x,  and  then  take  the  di£ference  of 
both  sides,  which  gives  (observing  that  the  second  operation  destroys  the 
constant  of  the  first) 

/Jc-^  (€-*•— 1)*  ©-■  d»= A«  (4?  log  X- «)= A^jp  logof). 

Repeat  the  progress,  which  gives 

/:«— (e-*'-l)'»-^rfi;=-A'(^-y  logx~)=-i  A»(i^logr), 
and  so  on,  which  gives 

From  page  515  we  may  deduce 
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r^r::jf=_^  =  r^'+^^    o(«)i. 

J  ^  l  +  jr       Binair     J  ,     l+or 
The  transformation  is  made  as  follows : 

J  0  l  +  ci?  ^sinax'     J  ,ll+cc*ar'^l+ce-*xl 


•B'c'^  .    ^      ....  r    Jt^"  (I+cc508  6.jr)dx      tc"*  cos  oft 

1 


smaT  Jo    l+^coso.x+c'jr  sinax 

if  ft=r^(— 1).     Make  c=l  ;  a  corresponding  subtraction  gives 

r"  a^dx  p*  i~*dx  ^     T      sinoO 

J  ^T+JcoTeTir+a?*  ^'J  p  l+2co8©.«+J«  ^ sin ar    sine  ' '  '"^^  ^' 

the  second  being  obtained  by  changing  x  into  x'^  in  the  first.     The 
transformation  already  noted  gives 


L 


af+jT*  .  IT      ainaO 


Q  I +  2 cos 6 •X'^' a*         sinax    sinO 
Multiply  the  two  last  by  2  sin  6  dd^  and  integrate  from  9=0, 

(1— COBO©). 


a  sm  ofir 


In  (A)  write  l+logx.a-f- •  •  ••  for  x*,  and  let  sinodrsindT 
=Ao+ A|a+ . . . .  Equate  corresponding  powers  of  a  on  both  sides, 
and  we  have 


/, 


ol+2cos0.x+x'     smO 


whence  this  integral  vanishes  whenever  n  is  odd. 

In  page  593,  last  equation  but  two,  from  the  value  of  A  (I-l-x)^  or 
logr(l  +  z),  find  A  (l+x)  +  A(l+y)-A(l +x+y),  which  gives 


J 


*(l~t^)(l-t;^)    dv  r(I+x).r(l+y) 


l-t>  logt?        °       r(l+«+y) 

Write  y+2  for  y,  and  subtract  the  first,  which  gives 

^'t;^(l-i;')(l-p')  dv  ^^^    r(l+x-hy),r(l  +  r4-y) 

1-r         logv     ^^  r(i+y)r(i+*+*+y)' 

Subtract  this  from  the  preceding,  with  y  changed  into  z,  and  wc  have 


r. 


i 
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^  l—v  logt? 

=:ioff  r(i+x)r(i+y)r(i-fg)r(i^r+y+z) , 
"^    r(i+«+y)r(i+y+z)r(i+z-i-x)     ' 

and  thuB  we  might  proceed  until  there  are  any  number  of  factors  in  the 
numerator  of  the  subject  of  integration.  Many  integraLs  may  be 
deduced  from  this  form. 

An  equation  in  page  243  gives,  with  ( — 1,  a,  +1)9 

Jxdx  sin*  ^^  r^ Binx.jcdx       r"* aBin2x»xdx 

,m«+jr*  1 — 2acosj?+a*^J  0    wi*+J^       Jo      m*+J!*     "T"-* 

(page  655)  =—  (e-*+6-*'a+ . .  •  .)=y  ^sri^. 

Change  x  into  2j,  m  into  2nt,  and  then  make  a  equal  to  + 1  and  •«  1 
successively. 

J'  xcotx.dx  ^^     T  r*  J?  tan  J?. dor  ^     v 

Change  a  into  —a,  and  add ;  in  the  result  write  a  for  a\ 

xdx  m\x  T        e"^         1 


r. 


,,m*+«*  1 — 2aco8  2a;+a*      2   c*"— ^'i+a 

r    \       xdx  w* 

0=1  gives       -r-   -iT-j=-s; — -i- 

In  the  first  equation  write  nx  for  x,  and  nm  for  m,  multiply  by 
2adit9  and  integrate  with  respect  to  n  from  7t=:0, 


+** 


p     dn 


J*    dx  »  ' 

,      ,log  (1  —2a  cos  nx+<i^)= —  log  (1— oc"^). 

Differentiate  this  with  respect  to  a,maken=l,  and  show  that  the 
result  is  the  same  as  we  should  have  got  by  beginning  with  the  equation 
in  page  242.  For  n  write  2/i,  make  a  successively  equal  to  — I  and 
+  ly  and  subtrac^t,  which  gives 


log  cos  nx  dx 
0     m^+a^ 


J*logsinnx.d2r_^  it  .     1— £-*^       p 
o~^*+?      2;;i*''^~2~'  J, 

_^  T  .     l+c""*^     r*  logtannj.dx  __  t  .     e***— 1 
^2^^       2~'  J  0  ~^4V"~.""2^^?^+1' 

The  preceding  two  pages  contain  certain  excursions  (by  Legendre) 
into  the  field  of  definite  integrals,  not  made  with  any  fixed  object,  and 
guided  by  the  facilities  which  arise  from  being  able  to  find  some  one 
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fundamental  integral.  Whenever  we  are  able  to  find  jfx^^ax,  <2x,  for 
all  values  of  a,  it  is  generally  easy  to  find  a  function  /x,  which,  ex- 
panded in  the  form  Ai0(at<i7)+A«0(atx)+- •  ••»  will  give  for 
j^tx.fx.dx  9i  series  whose  invelopment  is  known.  But  this  method 
must  always  be  of  twofold  application;  for  since  J'Yrax.4>x.(iT  follows 
from  ffx ,4>ax .dr^  a  similar  process  can  be  instituted  with  functioiu 
which  can  be  expanded  in  the  form  At  Y^  (oi  x)  + A«  fr  (a,x)+  .... 
For  instance,  we  have 


COBflX.dx  ^^  w       ^ 


whence  if  ^  can  be  expanded  in  sines  or  cosines  of  x,  f^x  (m*+2')~^'<fr 
can  be  expanded  in  a  series,  the  finite  form  of  which  may  be  known. 
Let  us  now  take  functions  which  can  be  expanded  in  terms  of  the  form 

As  a  preparatory  step,  it  is  required  to  expand  sin  av :  sin  6r,  a  being 
<b.     Now  we  have  (page  586) 

sin  TAX  _  a    1— a*x"  4— a*jr"  9 — a*x" 
sinT6x"y  1— 6»x*'4=T«'?'9— 6*jc»'*    ' 

If  we  were  to  take  7i  of  the  fractions  in  the  product,  not  counting  the 
first,  to  be  resolved  into  sums  of  fractions,  as  in  pages  270,  &&,  we  should 
first  observe  that  numerator  and  denominator  have  the  same  dimension ; 
whence,  lowering  the  dimension  of  the  numerator,  we  have  a^ :  ^  for 
the  separated  quotient.  But  (a<b)  this  diminishes  without  limit  as  n 
increases  without  limit :  it  remains  then  only  to  find  the  fractions.  Pro- 
ceeding as  in  the  chapter  cited,  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  (it  H:6x) 
sin  wax :  sin  t6x,  when  6x=  +  A,  A;  being  a  whole  number.  By  Chapter 
IX.,  these  values  are  both 

,    xak        1  ,  .    vak        1         f     1  11 

-sm  -r-  . :,  whence  -  sm  -r r  \t—Tl  +T — Ti* 

6     T COSTA  0     xcoBiek   ik-fbk      k — bx\ 

.  2iS:  sin  (toAt  :  6)  .     , 

or r—rr^ — Tr'H  w  one  term  required. 

Make  k  successively  I,  2,  3,  &c.,  which  gives  (tra:  6=0) 

Binvax 2    J    sin Q        2 sin 20     3sin39  \ 

5;r^""V  11-6"^     4— 6V'^9^l6V?"""  I 
cosiroj  _  2     J    cosO        4 cos 20      QcosSO  ) 

sin ir6ar  ""^67  ll-6»x»  ""4— 6«a:«  "*"sni6«"5  "" ( 

2     i       n  oij_LA     .^•*'cosO     6«j:^co82a.  1 

_  1        2bx  f  coaO cos  20        cos  30  1 

^Tb'x'^  r     lN^6V     4-6«"?  ^9-6" X- ""•'••)* 

the  second  formula  being  obtained  by  differentiating  the  first  with 
respect  to  a. 

.     .       cosTOx      1— 4a*jr*  9-4a'j!*  25— 4a*jc* 
Again 


cost6x      l-46«a:»'9-4AV25-46«*" 


.  •  •  • 
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Repeat  the  same  process:  k  being  an  odd  number,  the  value  of 
(Jk + 2bx)  cos  rax :  cos  lebx^  when  bx=z  ^i  j^k^  is  found  to  be  2  cos  (rak :  26) 
-^Tsin  (^tAt),  whence 

2co8(iiW)  J^        ^       1      \    ^^ 4*C0BiW 


cm   fill 
(i»A)  \k-^2bx'^k'-2bxr 


It  sin  (i»Ar)   I*  +  2bx     Ar— 26i') '       »  sin  ^kr  (^•-46«  «») 
is  one  of  the  terms  required.     Make  Ar=ly  3,  5,  &c.  successively,  and 
cos  irojr       4    j  cos  ^  3  cos  |d         5  cos  |d 


cosv 

sin 
cos 


ax  ^4    (cos  JO^        3co8|Q         5  cos  |d  \ 

bx^V  tf=4A«^«  "9^6Vx*  "*"25-46«a*"  ""f 
inTaj?_  2     j    sin  ^  9  sin  je        258in|a  i 

OS rbx  "irbx  1 1^46* x"     9— 46* jb»  "^25— 46V '^""] 
2    f  .    ,^      .      ^  .  ,     86x  f    sinAd  ) 

%-6i{''"*^--'^°*^+'---}+— ir::46v"-----p 

the  first  term  of  which  =0  (page  607).  Write  oJ(—l)  :ir  and 
6^( — 1)  :  T  for  a  and  6,  (which  does  not  alter  0)  and  we  nave  the  follow- 
ing results,  (two  of  which  have  already  appeared,  pages  611  and  612,)  9 
being  va :  6. 


'— e-^    ^  _     nsin7<9 
■=:2tZ. 


«"+«"*•       1     ^,   X.     cosn© 
=-, — 26x2 


«*•-£-**     6x /iV«+6V 


£*'  +  €"■*'       ,      _,       TtCOS^Tld 

:=4ir2 


t^+r"  n"7r"+46V 


Where  2  implies  a  series  of  alternately  positive  and  negative  terms,  the 
series  on  the  left  being  summed  for  all  integer  values  of  ?},  and  those  on 
the  right  for  all  odd  values  of  n.  Now  make  6=r,  whence  0=za: 
multiply  the  first  and  fourth  by  cos  car,  the  second  and  third  by  sin  ex, 
and  integrate  with  respect  to  x  from  0  to  oc,  remembering  that 

J'coscx.dx^^    7t       -—       r*  sincx.xdj:  __  t    -^ 
,    n"4-|r«r"    ''^njg^  "^'^    Jo    n«+gf^"2^* 

In  this  case  0=:a,  and  we  have  (a<ir) 

J"  £"—  C"" 
COS  ex  dx = sin  a.  £~* — sin  2a •  €"■• + sin  3a  £ 

«.-«  £"'sina  sin  a 

(page  243)=— -^j^ 


•  • 


l+£"*+2€"*coBa     «•+£"•+ 2  COS  a 


/■£"  +  £**• 
0  €--£— 


^  1  €--£- 

smcxajr=-=- 


2   £'-h£-*-f2co8a 


J 


£*•— e"^  .         ,       (€*•—-£'*•)  sm  ia 

—■  sm  ex  dxrz  — -; — =- 

p  £"  +  £-^  £*  +  £-*+2co8a 

•  £-+ £-"  (ei^+e-**)  cos  Aa 

"zr-. — -z.  cos  ex  ttx= —-- — — 7— . 

.  £*•+£"••  f'+£"*-f2cosa 


I  have  left  the  completion  of  the  processes  as  an  exercise  for  the 
student :  the  following  formulfe  will  be  needed. 
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cose.r— co83e.a^+...=r, 


sincr.xcLr  _  1     8  (^) 
c(x*)        T  (c.Jc)** 


Let  ^+e"'=:2c(a:),  £*— £"*=28(x);  from  the  preceding  may  be 
deduced,  Uie  limits  of  all  the  integrals  being  0  and  a,  and  a<«', 

Jsin  cj  djp  ^  1    8  (Jc)       p  cos  ex  lir  ___  1        1 
T(7ir  ^"2"  ^y    J      c(«)    ^T  ^(P)' 
;C08Cx.xdx___'l         1  r 

8(«)    ""T  MrO*'   J 

fl(?L)dx=itania.     f^^.^^i  -^. 
J   B(7rx)         "  J   c(irx)  2   coBJ^ 

Many  formuls  may  be  deduced  from  these  by  dififerentiatian  or  intcgia- 
tion.  The  functions  denoted  by  c  (x)  and  s  (a?),  called  the  hyperbolic  sme 
and  cosine  (page  120),  have  properties  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
common  trigonometrical  sines  and  cosines. 

In  the  investigations  immediately  preceding,  it  has  appeared  abao- 
lutely  essential  that  a  should  be  Uss  than  6 :  if  a  were  eyen  =6,  t 
quotient  term  (unity)  would  appear  to  be  added  to  the  fractions  into 
which  sin  rax :  sin  vbx^  &c.  are  decomposed.  If,  then,  we  were  to  make 
aszT,  we  might  expect  the  preceding  integrals  not  to  be  true,  and  this 
can  readily  be  verined  as  to  some  of  them,  though  some  happen  to  be 
true  even  in  this  case,  owing  to  their  being  derived  from  the  pie- 
ceding  by  differentiation.^  To  deduce  a  result  in  the  case  of  a=:r,  first 
let  o=ir — IT,  which  gives 


Multiply  both  sides  by  sin  ex  e£r,  and  integrate  frx)m  0  to  oc ,  which 
gives 

1  £•—£-•  C 


2    €•-!-€"•+ 2  cos  (t— to)      €^+V^ 
Diminish  w  without  limit,  and  we  have 

sincx.dr       I    e'+l       1 


sin  ex  dr. 


j: 


— 1         4   £•— 1      2c 


•  •  •  ■  •  \ej» 


To  find  tan  irax  and  cot  vox  by  the  preceding  method,  make  a^^b ; 
but  we  need  not  increase  the  series  for  sin  ox :  cos  6x  and  cos  ax :  sin  6x 
by  unity,  the  quotient  term  which  the  method  in  page  668  would  give, 
since  these  series  are  derived  by  differentiation,  which  makes  that 
stant  term  vanish.     We  have  then  (x=  1,  0=ir) 

tanirass —  <- — -—  +- — --.  +-- — — ,+  .  . . .  > 
w    ll— 4aF^9— 4a*     2&— 4a  J 

1       2a  ]     1       .      1  1  \ 

cot  was <- .,  -f  - — -5  +- — ~+ ....  }. 

va      If    ll— a*     4—0?     9— <^  J 
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Abel  has  made  an  application  of  the  formula  (c)  which  deaenrea 
notice.  His  preliminary  aaaumption  is  that  every  function  of  x  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  jfr'*jv  dv,  the  limits  being  independent  of  x. 
This  proposition,  however,  can  only  be  said  to  be  generally  trae  on  the 
supposition  that/v  may  be  a  divergent  series ;  and  every  such  case  will 
need  inquiry  as  to  the  consequences  of  employing  the  series  in  integra- 
tion. If  we  assume  {f)a!:=ij^t'^fvdv^  this,  ii  jv  can  be  expanded  in 
positive  powers  of  v,  is  only  possible  when  ^x  can  be  expanded  in 
negative  powers  of  x,  for  we  have  from  the  preceding 

fr=/(0) ,  JT'  +f  (0) .  ar^+f  (0) . x-'^- . . . . ; 

80  that  if  0ur=Aiar""*4-A,j:"*+.  ••  •»  we  have  y»=Ai+Aa«+JA8©* 
+^^  A4o'-f  •  • .  •  Such  cases  are  generally  those  in  which  ^x  dimi- 
nishes without  limit  when  x  increases  without  limit;  and  these  are 
the  cases  to  which  the  following  method  will  most  often  be  applied.  If 
we  take  any  other  limits,  say  — 1  and  1,  and  if  <t)X  can  only  be  deve- 
loped in  whole  powers  of  x,  development  of  €""  shows  that  we  must 
have 

/+!  v'^fa  dv=  (—1  )•  ^W  (0) . 

Assume  for  v  a  series  of  the  form  A^  Ro-|-  Ai  R|+ . . . . ,  where  RqS:  1, 
Rx=:D  (1— «■).  &c.  and  R.sD*  (!—»")",  as  in  page  664.  Since,  then, 
ft\ V* ^\n dv = 0,  we  have 

A.f±lKdv=4>iO),    A,/tlR^©dt?+Ajl|R,t'c£r=-.0'(O),  &c.; 

from  which  A,,  Ai,  &c.  can  be  found.  But  the  results  of  this  method 
will  give  for  the  most  part  divergent  series,  which  cannot  be  safely 
integrated.  * 

Assume  (px^ife'^fv  dvy  between  Jixed  limits,  but  of  what  value  is 
of  no  consequence.     We  have  then 


Equation  (c)  gives  -jp-j  =—  — ^  +2J  ^  -pCTIi" 


Jr^fo.di)      1   -      ^   , 
^ —fi-^fodv 

sin  vt.e~""fvdvdt 


.      Pfsinr^i 


— 1 


0  (jt±t^—\)  =  ft-"e^-^fvdv  gives 

r  ■     ,  -«i^A         0U+<V-1)-^C''-<V-O 
J  sin  vi  C"  p  dv — . . 
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Let  the  last  factor  be  ^  (x,  t) ;  we  hare  then 

0(1)+. ..  .+^  (*)=/l^«te+i(^-0O) 

+ aj'  ~^^  { yr  (,.  o-y  (0. 0 } 

♦x=(l  +*)-  ^d  x=  oc  givej  ^  ^^j^j^^=iy-i 
Let  ^=log  {l+x)i  and  deduce 

iogr(i+x) 


_x{log(l+x)-l}   .log(l-t-x) 
2  ■*"         4 


J 


•  tan-'<>(£<  _  Jl_      log(2r) 


This  theorem,  though  deduced  from  the  supposition  ^i=zfc^fvie^ 
may  he  proved  independently  of  any  such  assumption.  We  evideatiy 
have  hy  expansion  and  page  581 


p- 1;^ _r(2n)  p       J_       1  1 


B*-. 


R       -4«   l'^'* 


An 


Suhstitute  the  values  derived  from  this  in  page  266,  in  the  vahie  of 
X^x»  making  y,=4>x,  rememhering  that  1 : 6, 1 :  30,  &c.  are  B^,  Bi»  &C;. 

20J= /;  0x  dr- i  (0x  -  00) 

the  last  factor  heing  <J)(ap+<  V- l)—*(*—' V- !)-{*(< V^l) 
— 0  (— '  V—  ^) }« >^11  divided  by  2  V—  1 .  Subtract  ^0  from  both  sidM, 
and  add  0jr,  which  turns  20x  into  01  + . . . .  -j-0r,  and  makes  the 
preceding  correspond  precisely  with  what  was  proved  before.  The 
following  case  arises  from  0x=rsin  ax  or  0«=cosa«,  9  disappeanng  of 
itself, 

I    "T5 — i"»'= rtCOt-,  whence       -rr — r  =r— -w 

Jo*    —1  a     2       2'  J  t«    -1      24 

the  last  is  already  known :  asv  furnishes  another  veri6catioD. 

In  the  value  of  0  («+ 1)  +  . . . .  first  found,  add  0x  to  both  aidea» 
and  for  0je  vnite  02t,  putting  j^  for  « ;  the  result  is 

0a+0(a+2)+ =/;i0(2x)(«jr+i0a 

r*    dt      0(fl-f2<V— l)-0(o— 2<V->1) 

^y  0  •   "~  t  2  V  ~~  * 
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DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 


The  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called  in 
this  country,  the  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,  has  always  been  supposed  to  pre- 
sent remarkable  obstacles  to  the  beginner.  It  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation, that  any  one  who  commences  this  study,  even  with  the  best  ele- 
mentary works,  finds  himself  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
processes  which  he  learns,  until,  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress,  depending 
upon  his  capacity,  some  accidental  combination  of  his  own  ideas  throws 
light  upon  the  subject.  The  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  it  is  usual  to  in- 
troduce him  at  the  same  time  to  new  principles,  processes,  and  symbols* 
thus  preventing  his  attention  from  being  exclusively  directed  to  one  new 
thing  at  a  time.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  should  be  avoided  ;  and  we 
propose,  therefore,  to  try  the  experiment,  whether  by  undertaking  the 
solution  of  some  problems  by  common  algebraical  methods,  without  call- 
ing for  the  reception  of  more  than  one  new  symbol  at  once,  or  lessening 
the  immediate  evidence  of  each  investigation  by  reference  to  general  rules, 
the  study  of  more  methodical  treatises  may  not  be  somewhat  facilitated. 
We  would  not,  nevertheless,  that  the  student  should  imagine  we  can  re- 
move all  obstacles  ;  we  must  introduce  notions,  the  consideration  of  which 
has  not  hitherto  occupied  his  mind ;  and  shall  therefore  consider  our  object 
as  gained,  if  we  can  succeed  in  so  placing  the  subject  before  him,  that  two 
independent  difBculties  shall  never  occupy  his  mind  at  once. 

The  ratio  or  proportion  of  two  magnitudes,  is  best  conceived  by  ex- 
pressing them  in  numbers  of  some  unit  when  they  are  x-'ommensurable ; 
or,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  same  may  still  be  done  as  nearly  as  we 
please  by  means  of  numbers.    Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square 

to  its  side  is  that  of  ^  2  to  1,  which  is  very  nearly  that  of  14142  to  10000, 
and  is  certainly  between  this  and  that  of  14143  to  10000.  Again, 
any  ratio,  whatever  numbers  express  it,  may  be  the  ratio  of  two  mag- 
nitudes, each  of  which  is  as  small  as  we  please ;  by  which  we  mean,  that  if 
we  take  any  given  magnitude,  however  small,  such  as  the  line  A,  we  may 
find  two  other  lines  B  and  C,  each  less  than  A,  whose  ratio  shall  be  what- 
ever we  please.  Let  the  given  ratio  be  that  of  the  numbers  m  and  n. 
Then,  P  being  a  line,  niP  and  nP  are  in  the  proportion  of  m  to  n ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  let  in,  ti,  and  A  be  what  they  may,  P  can  be  so  taken  that 
mP  shall  be  less  than  A.  This  is  only  saying  that  P  can  be  taken  less 
than  the  m^  part  of  A,  which  is  obvious,  since  A,  however  small  it  may  be, 
has  its  tenth,  its  hundredth,  its  thousandth  part,  &c.,  as  certainly  as  if  it 
were  larger.    We  are  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  say  that  because  two 

B 
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magnitudes  are  diminished,  their  ratio  is  diminished ;  it  is  possible  that 
B,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  at  first  a  hundredth  part  of  C,  may,  after 
a  diminution  of  both,  be  its  tenth  or  thousandth,  or  may  still  remain  its 
hundredth,  as  the  following  example  will  show : — 

C        3600  1600  39  90 

B  36  1^  ^jI^  9 

'    B   =  ^  C      B  =  -i-  C       B  =  —  C      B  =  JLc. 

100  1000  100  10 

Hero  the  Taluea  of  B  and  C  !n  the  second,  third,  and  Ibarth  coUimn*  are 
less  than  those  in  the  first ;  nevertheless,  the  ratio  of  B  to  C  is  less 
in  the  second  column  than  it  was  in  the  first,  remains  the  same  in  the 
third,  and  is  greater  in  the  fourth.  In  estimating  the  approach  to, 
or  departure  from  equality,  which  two  magnitudes  undergo  in  oonse> 
quence  of  a  change  in  their  values,  we  must  not  look  at  their  diffe- 
]«noes,  but  at  the  proportions  which  those  differences  bear  to  the  whole 
magnitudes.  For  example,  if  a  geometrical  figrura,  two  of  whose  sides 
are  3  and  4  inches  now,  be  altered  in  dimensions,  so  that  the  corre- 
sponding sides  are  100  and  101  inches,  they  art  nearer  to  equality  In  Che 
second  case  than  in  the  first ;  because,  though  the  difference  is  the  same  in 
both,  namely  one  inch,  it  is  one-third  of  the  least  side  in  the  first  ease,  and 
only  one-hundredth  in  the  second.  This  corresponds  to  the  common 
usage,  which  rejects  quantities,  not  merely  because  they  are  small,  hul 
because  they  are  smalt  in  proportion  to  those  of  which  they  are  con* 
sidered  as  parts.  Thus,  twenty  miles  would  be  a  material  error  in  talkina^ 
of  a  day's  journey,  but  would  not  be  considered  worth  mentioning  in  one 
of  three  months,  and  would  be  called  totally  Insensible  in  stating  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  sun.  More  generally,  if  in  the  two  quan- 
tities X  and  «  4*  a«  an  increase  of  m  be  given  to  jt,  the  two  resulting 
quantities  9  +  m  and  jp  +  m  +  awre  nearer  to  equality  as  to  their  raiio 
than  9  and  sp  +  a,  though  they  continue  the  same  as  to  their  diJTertneei 


for   t+S  =  I  +  i!.Md  5.+  "'  +  ''  a  1  +  -f_  of  which  -f- 

A  it  *  ^» 

is  less  than  — ,  and  therefore  1  +  ■■■    ■  ■■  is  nearer  to  unity  than  1  +  — • 

In  future,  when  we  talk  of  an  approach  towards  equality,  we  mcna  tliat 
the  ratio  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to  unity,  not  that  the  difierenee  is 
more  nearly  equal  to  nothing.  The  second  may  follow  from  the  first,  but 
not  necessarily  ;  still  less  does  the  first  follow  from  the  second. 

It  is  conceivable  that  two  magnitudes  ahould  decrease  simultaneously  *, 
so  as  to  vanish  or  become  nothing,  together.  For  example,  let  a  point  A 
move  on  a  circle  towards  a  fixed  point  B.  The  arc  A  B  will  then  di- 
minish, as  also  the  chord  A  B,  and  by  bringing  the  point  A  sufficicntiy 
near  to  B,  we  may  obtain  an  arc  «nd  its  chord,  both  of  which  shall  be 
smaller  than  a  given  line,  however  small  this  last  may  he.  But  while  the 
magnitudes  diminish,  we  may  not  assume  either  that  their  ratio  increnaea, 
diminishes,  or  remains  the  same,  for  we  have  shown  that  a  diminutioB  of 

^  In  iotfoducing  the  aotioa  of  time^  we  eoasoH  ealy  rimpliolly.    It  woqU  do  mpmXty 

well  to  write  any  number  of  succmve  values  q£  Un  twe  QMatilWib  sad  place  tbvs  in 
two  columns. 
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two  magnitudes  is  consistent  with  either  of  these.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  to  each  particular  case  for  the  change,  if  any,  which  is  made  in  the 
ratio  by  the  diminution  of  its  terms.  And  two  supposilions  are  possible 
in  every  increase  or  diminution  of  the  ratio,  as  follows :  Let  M  and  N  bo 
two  quantities  which  we  suppose  in  a  state  of  decrease.  The  first  possible 
case  is  that  the  ratio  of  M  to  N  may  decrease  without  limit,  that  is,  M  may 
be  a  smaller  fraction  of  N  after  a  decrease  than  it  was  before,  and  a  still 
smaller  after  a  further  decrease,  and  so  on ;  in  such  a  way,  that  there  is 

M 
no  fraotion  bo  finally  to  which  —  shall  not  be  equal  or  inferior,  if  the 

decrease  of  M  and  N  be  carried  sufficiently  far.  As  an  instance,  form 
two  seta  of  numbers  as  in  the  adjoining  table :— • 

M     1   i.   JL   ^   — I—  &c. 

20    400    8000    160000 

N     1   i    i    JL     1  &C 

2     4     8       16 

RaUoQfMtoN  1        JL       —        J--        tJ^  &c. 


10         100         1000  10000 

Here  both  M  and  N  decrease  at  every  step,  but  M  loses  at  each  step  a 
larger  fraction  of  itself  than  N,  and  their  ratio  continually  diminishes. 
To  show  that  this  decrease  is  without  limit,  observe  that  M  is  at  first 
equal  to  N,  next  it  is  one  tenth,  then  one  hundredth,  then  one  thousandth 
of  N,  and  so  on ;  by  continuing  the  values  of  M  and  N  according  to  the 
same  law,  we  should  arrive  at  a  value  of  M  which  is  a  smaller  part  of  N 
than  any  which  we  choose  to  name;  for  example  * 000003.  The  second 
value  of  M  beyond  our  table  is  only  one*millionth  of  its  corresponding 
value  of  N ;  the  ratio  is  therefore  expressed  by  '000001  which  is  less  than 
'000003.  In  the  same  law  of  formation,  the  ratio  of  N  to  M  is  also 
increased  without  limit.  The  second  possible  case  is  that  in  which  the 
ratio  of  M  to  N,  though  it  increases  or  decreases,  does  not  increase  or 
decrease  without  limit,  that  is,  continually  approaches  to  some  ratio,  which 
it  never  will  exactly  reach,  however  far  the  diminution  of  M  and  N  may 
be  carried.    The  following  is  an  example ;  — 

M  1      1     JL      1     1     i.     1  &c. 

8         6        10       15      21       S8 

N         "     1      i.      1      1      1      1      -L  Ac. 

4        9        16      85      86      49 

RatioofMtoN    1      i.      i.      ^      25      36      49   ^^, 

3        6        10      15      21      28 

4  9  4 

The  ratio  here  increases  at  each  step,  for  —  is  greater  than  1,  -—  than  _, 

and  so  on.  The  difference  between  this  case  and  the  last,  is  that  the 
ratio  of  M  to  N,  though  perpetually  increasing,  does  not  increase  without 
limit ;  it  is  never  so  great  as  2,  though  it  may  be  brought  as  near  to  2  as 
we  please.  To  show  this,  observe  that  in  the  successive  values  of  M,  the 
denominator  of  the  second  is  1  +  2,  that  of  the  third  1  +  2+3,  and  so  on^ 
whence  the  denominator  of  the  x^  value  of  M  is 

B2 
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1+2+3+ +  j:,  ora?.  ^  't  ^* 

Q 

Therefore  the  <r^  value  of  M  is ,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  2^  valne 

of  N  is— ,  which  gives  their***  value  of  the  ratio  — -=— 7-,or , 

1*  X 

or X  2.    If  ^be  made  sufficiently  great*  * may  be  broogfat  as 

x+ 1  *+ 1 

near  as  we  please  to  1,  since,  being  1  —  ,  it  differs  from  1  by 


a?+  1  *  +  l 

which  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please.     But  as ,  however  great 

X  +  1 

X  may  be,  is  always  less  than  1,  — • — -  is  always  less  than  2.     Therefore 

X  +  I 

— ,  I.,  continually  increases  \  II.,  may  be  brought  as  near  to  2  as  we  please ; 

N 

IIL  can  never  be  greater  than  2.    This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that 
—  is  an  increasing  ratio,  the  limit  of  which  is  2.    Similarly  of  — «  which  is 

M 
the  reciprocal  of  — ,  we  may  shew,  I.,  that  it  continually  decreases ;  11., 

that  it  can  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  i  ;  III.,  that  it  can  never 

N 
be  less  than  i.    This  we  express  by  saying  that  —  is  a  decreasing  ratio, 

M 

whose  limit  is  ^. 

To  the  fractions  here  introduced,  there  are  intermediate  fractions,  which 
we  have  not  considered.  Thus,  in  the  last  instance,  M  passed  from  1  to  ^ 
without  any  intermediate  change.  In  geometry  and  mechanics,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  quantities  as  increasing  or  decreasing  coniinmoudy ; 
that  is,  a  magnitude  does  not  pass  from  one  value  to  another  without 
passing  through  every  intermediate  value.  Thus  if  one  point  move 
towards  another  on  a  circle,  both  the  arc  and  its  chord  decrease  conti- 
nuously.   Let  A  B  be  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  O,    Let  A 

rj\  remain  fixed,  but  let  B,  and  with  it  the  radios 
^/  O  B,  move  towards  A,  the  point  B  always  re- 
:5^^-— IN  maining  on  the  circle.  At  every  position  of  B, 
suppose  the  following  figure.  Draw  A  T  touch- 
ing the  circle  at  A,  produce  O  B  to  meet  A  T 
in  T,  draw  B  M  and  B  N  perpendicular  and 
parallel  to  O  A,  and  join  B  A.  Bisect  the  arc 
A  B  in  C,  and  draw  O  C  meeting  the  chord  in  D 
M  J^  ^„j1  bisecting  it.  The  right-angled  triangles 
O  DA  and  B  M  A  having  a  common  angle,  and  also  right  angles  »« 
similar,  as  are  alsoB  O  M  and  TB  N.     If  now  we  suppose  B  to  mo\e 
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towards  A,  before  B  reaches  A,  we  shall  have  the  following  results :  The  arc 
and  chord  B  A,  B  M,  M  A,  B  T.  TN,  the  angles  B  O  A,  C  O  A,  M  B  A. 
and  T  B  N,  will  diminish  without  limit ;  that  is,  assign  a  line  and  an  angle, 
however  small,  B  can  be  placed  so  near  to  A  that  the  lines  and  angles 
above  alluded  to  shall  be  severally  less  than  the  assigned  line  and  angle. 
Again,  O  T  diminishes  and  O  M  increases,  but  neither  without  limits  for 
the  first  is  never  less,  or  the  second  greater,  than  the  radius.  The 
angles  O  B  M,  M  A  B,  and  B  T  N,  increase,  but  not  without  limit,  each 
being  always  less  than  the  right-angle,  but  capable  of  being  made  as  near 
to  it  as  we  please,  by  bringing  B  sufficiently  near  to  A.  So  much  for 
the  magnitudes  which  compose  the  figure :  we  proceed  to  consider  their 
ratios,  premising  that  the  arc  A  B  is  greater  than  the  chord  A  B,  and  less 
than  B  N+N  A.  The  triangle  B  M  A  being  always  similar  to  O  D  A, 
their  sides  change  always  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  the  sides  of  the 
first  decrease  without  limit,  which  is  the  case  with  only  one  side  of  the 
second.  And  since  O  A  and  O  D  differ  by  D  C,  which  diminishes  without 
limit  as  compared  with  O  A,  the  ratio  O  D  -4-  O  A  is  an  increasing  ratio 
whose  limit  is  I.  But  0D-r0A  =  BM4-BA;  we  can  therefore 
bring  B  so  near  to  A  that  B  M  and  B  A  shall  differ  by  as  small  a  fraction 
of  either  of  them  as  we  please.  To  illustrate  this  result  from  the  trigo- 
nometrical tables,  observe  that  if  the  radius  B  A  be  the  linear  unit,  and 
ZBOA  =  9,  BM  and  B  A  are  respectively  sin.  0  and  2  sin.  i  0,  Let 
0=1°;  then  sin.  0=  -0174524  and  2  sin  i  0  =z  -0174530;  whence 
2  sin.  i  e  -i-sin.  6  =r  1  -00003  very  nearly,  so  that  B  M  differs  from  B  A 
by  less  than*  four  of  its  own  hundred-thousandth  parts.  If  Z  B  O  A  =  4^ 
the  same  ratio  is  1*0000002,  differing  from  unity  by  less  than  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  difference  in  the  last  example.  Again,  since  D  A  di- 
minishes continually  and  without  limit,  which  is  not  the  case  either  with 
O  D  or  O  A,  the  ratios  OD-f-DA  and  OA^DA  increase  without 
h'mit.  These  are  respectively  equal  to  B  M  -r-  M  A  and  B  A  -4-  M  A ; 
whence  it  appears  that,  let  a  number  be  ever  so  great,  B  can  be  brought 
so  near  to  A,  that  B  M  and  B  A  shall  each  contain  M  A  more  times  than 
there  are  uniU  in  that  number.  Thus  if  ZBOA=l°,  BM-J-MA 
=r  114-589  and  BA-^MA=:  114-593  very  nearly;  that  is,  BM  and 
BA  both  contain  MA  more  than  114  times.  If  Z  B  O  A  =  4^ 
B  M  -T-  M  A  =  1718-8732,  and  B  A-^  M  A  =  1718-8375  very  nearly ; 
or  B  M  and  B  A  both  contain  M  A  more  than  1718  times.  No  difficulty 
can  arise  in  conceiving  this  result,  if  the  student  recollect  that  the  degree 
of  greatness  or  smallness  of  two  magnitudes  determines  nothing  as  to  their 
ratio ;  since  every  quantity  N,  however  small,  can  be  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  we  please,  and  has  therefore  another  small  quantity  which  is  its 
millionth  or  hundred-millionth  part,  as  certainly  as  if  it  had  been  greater. 
There  is  another  instance  in  the  line  TN,  which,  since  T  B  N  is  similar  to 
BOM,  decreases  continually  with  respect  to  T  B,  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
does  B  M  with  respect  to  O  B.    The  arc  B  A  always  lies  between  B  A 

and  B  N  -f  N  A,  or  B  M  +  M  A ;  hence    ^^^  ^J^^  lies  between  1  and 
^  '  chord  B  A 

Tl  M         MA  B  M 

•"        4-  zL2l.    But  has  been    shown    to   approach  continually 

BA^BA  BA  rr. 

towards  1,  and  — -L  to  decrease  without  limit ;  hence    f"^^  ^^    con- 

B  A  chord  BA 


ftrcBA    _ 
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tinually  approaches   towards  1.      If  Z  BOA  s  1^ 

chord  BA 

-  0174533  -^  0174530  =  1  - 00002,  very  nearly.  If  Z  B  O  A  =  4\  H  is 
less  than  1*0000001.  We  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  various  phnaes 
which  have  heen  used  in  enunciating^  these  and  similar  propositions. 

It  appears  that  it  is  possible  for  two  quantities  m  and  m  +  «  to 
decrease  together  in  such  a  way,  that  n  continually  decreases  with  respect 

to  m,  that  iS|  becomes  a  less  and  less  part  of  m,  so  that  —  also  decreases 

m 

when  n  and  m  decrease.  Leibnitz*,  in  introducing  the  Diflerenlial 
Calculus,  presumed  that  in  such  a  case,  n  mig^t  be  taken  so  small  as  to 
be  utterly  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  m,  so  that  m+n  might  be 
put  for  m,  or  vice  verta,  without  any  error  at  all.  In  this  case  he  used 
the  phrase  that  n  is  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  m.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate  this  term.  Since  (a  +  A)'  =  a'  -f  2  a  A  -f  ik", 
it  appears  that  if  a  be  increased  by  A»  a'  is  increased  by  2ah+  kK  But 
if  A  be  taken  very  small,  h*  is  very  small  with  respect  to  h^  for  siiioe 
1  :  h  :i  h  :  A*,  as  many  times  as  1  contiuns  A.  so  many  times  does  k 
contain  A* ;  so  that  by  taking  h  sufficiently  small,  h  may  be  made  to  be  as 
many  times  h*  as  we  please.  Hence,  in  the  words  of  Leibnits,  if  A  be 
taken  injinitdy  small,  A*  is  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  A,  and  there- 
ibre  2  a  A  -f-A*  is  the  same  as2aA;  orifabe  increased  by  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  A,  a*  is  increased  by  another  infinitely  small  qaantity  2  a  A, 
which  is  to  A  in  the  proportion  of  2^a  to  1.  In  this  reasoning  there 
is  evidently  an  absolute  error ;  ibr  it  is  impossible  that  A  can  be  so  small, 
that  2a  A  +  A"  and  2  a  A  shall  be  the  same.  The  word  imall  itself  ht« 
no  precise  meaning ;  though  the  word  miaUer^  or  leu^  as  applied  in  com- 
paring cue  of  two  magnitudes  with  another,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
Nothing  is  either  small  or  great  in  itself,  these  terms  only  implying  a  relation 
to  some  other  magnitude  of  the  same  kind,  and  even  then  varying  their 
meaning  with  the  subject  in  talking  of  which  the  magnitude  occurs,  so  that 
both  terms  may  be  applied  to  the  same  magnitude :  thus  a  large  field  is 
a  very  small  part  of  the  earth.  Even  in  such  cases  there  is  no  natural 
point  at  which  smallness  or  greatness  commences.  The  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  may  be  called  a  small  distance,  a  mile  moderate,  and  a  thousand 
leagues  g^at,  but  no  one  can  fix,  even  for  himself,  the  precise  mean  between 
any  of  these  two,  at  which  the  one  <)uality  ceases  and  the  other  begins^  These 
terms  are  not  therefore  a  (it  subject  for  mathematical  discussion,  until 
some  more  precise  sense  can  be  given  to  them ;  which  shall  prevent  the 
dang^  of  carrying  away  with  the  words,  some  of  the  confusion  attending 
their  use  in  ordinary  language.  It  has  been  usual  to  say  that  when  A 
decreases  from  any  given  value  towards  nothing.  A'  will  become  tmall  as 
compared  with  A,  because»  let  a  number  be  ever  so  great,  A  will,  before  it 
becomes  nothing,  contain  A*  more  than  that  number  of  times.     Here  all 

*  Leibnits  was  a  natits  of  Leiptic,  and  died  in  1716,  aged  70.  His^ipote  vilk 
Newton,  or  rather  with  the  English  mathematiciani  in  general,  about  the  inrentkm  of 
Fluiiona,  and  the  vinilence  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  are  wdl  knows.  The^  deOMn 
of  modem  times  appears  to  be  that  both  Newton  and  Leibnits  were  independent  inwnton 
of  this  method.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  how  nearty  aeTeial  of 
their  predeceasors  approached  the  same  ground ;  and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  diacnssioB, 
whether  either  Newton  or  Leibnits  might  not  have  found  binader  hints  la  writings 
sible  to  both,  than  the  latter  was  ever  asserted  to  haT9  Kceired  fross  the  fsfmsr. 
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dispute  about  a  standard  of  Bmallnesa  is  avoidedi  because,  be  the  standard 
whatever  it  may,  the  proportion  of  h*  to  h  may  be  brought  under  it.  It 
is  indifierent  whether  the  thousandth,  ten-thousandth,  or  hundred^millionth 
part  of  a  quantity  is  to  be  considered  small  enough  to  be  rejected  by 

the  side  of  the  whole,  for  let  h  be  -«    ^ ,  or ^ of  the 

1000     10,000         100,000,000 

unit,  and  h  will  contain  k\  1000,  10,000,  or  100,000^000  of  times.  The 
proposition,  therefore,  that  A  can  be  taken  so  small  that  2  a  A+A*  and  2  ah 
are  rigorously  equal,  though  not  true,  and  therefore  entailing  error  upon 
all  its  subsequent  consequences,  yet  is  of  this  character,  that,  by  taking  h 
sufficiently  small,  all  errors  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please.  The 
desire  of  combining  simplicity  with  the  appearance  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration, probably  introduced  the  notion  of  infinitely  small  quantities ; 
which  was  further  established  by  observing  that  their  careful  use  never  led 
to  any  error.  The  method  of  stating  the  above-mentioned  proposition  in 
strict  and  rational  terms  is  as  follows :-— If  a  be  increased  by  A,  a'  is  in- 
creased by  2  a  A  +  A*,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  A,  is  to  /*  ill 
the  proportion  of  2  a  +  A  to  1.  The  smaller  h  is  made,  the  more  near 
does  this  proportion  diminish  towards  that  of  2  a  to  1,  to  which  it  may 
be  made  to  approach  within  any  quantity,  if  it  be  allowable  to  take  h  aa 
small  as  we  please.  Hence  the  ratio,  increment  of  a'  -7-  increment  of  tf, 
is  a  decreasing  ratio,  whose  limit  is  2  a.  In  further  illustration  of  the 
language  of  Leibnitz,  We  observe,  that  according  to  his  phraseology,  if 
A  B  be  an  infinitely  small  arc,  the  chord  and  arc  A  B  are  equal,  or  the 
circle  Is  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  rectilinear  sides. 
This  should  be  considered  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  proposition  proved 
(page  5),  and  of  the  following : — If  a  polygon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the 
greater  the  number  of  its  sides,  and  the  smaller  their  lengths,  the  more 
nearly  will  the  perimeters  of  the  polygon  and  circle  be  equal  to  one 
another;  and  further,  if  any  straight  line  be  given,  however  small,  the 
difference  between  the  perimeters  of  the  polygon  and  circle  may  be  made 
less  than  that  line,  by  sufficient  increase  of  the  number  of  sides  and  dimi- 
nution of  their  lengths.  Again,  it  would  be  said  that  if  A  B  be  infinitely 
small,  M  A  is  infinitely  less  than  B  M.  What  we  have  proved  is,  that 
M  A  may  be  made  as  small  a  part  of  B  M  as  we  please,  by  sufficiently 
diminishing  the  arc  B  A. 

An  algebraical  expresiioo  which  contains  x  in  any  way,  is  called  a 

ft     ^a      1* 

function  of  x.    Such  are  iS*  +  a',  —I- — ,  log  (x  +  ^),   sin  2x»     An 

a  —  X 

expression  may  be  a  function  of  more  quantities  than  one,  but  it  ts  usual 
only  to  name  those  quantities,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  change 
in  the  value.  Thus  if  in  a;*  +  a*,  «r  only  is  considered  as  changing  its 
value,  this  is  called  a  function  of  j?;  if  j?  and  a  both  change,  it  is  called  a 
function  of  x  and  a.  Quantities  which  change  their  values  during  a  pro- 
Cess,  are  called  variahlei^  and  those  which  remain  the  same,  conHants ; 
and  variables  which  we  change  at  pleasure  are  called  independent,  while 
those  whose  changes  necessarily  follow  from  the  changes  of  others  are 
CEiWed  dependent  Thus  m  fig,  (1),  the  length  of  the  radius  O  B  is  a 
constant,  the  arc  A  B  is  the  independent  variable,  while  B  M,  MA,  the 
chord  AB,  &c.,  are  dependent.  And,  as  in  Algebra  we  reason  on  numbera 
by  means  of  general  symbols,  each  of  which  may  afterwards  be  particu- 
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larized  as  standing  far  any  number  we  please,  unless  speciaHy  piefented  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem*  so,  in  treating  of  fiuictions,  we  use  gencnl 
symbols,  which  may,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  problem,  stand  for  any 
whatever.  The  symbols  used  are  the  letters  F,  /)  ^,  0,  Y^ ;  0  (x)  and  ^  (jr), 
or  0x  and  y^«r,  may  represent  any  functions  of  x,  just  as  x  may  repicseni  anj 
number.  Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  0  and  Y^  do  not  represent  num- 
bers which  multiply  x,  but  are  the  abbreviated  directions  to  perioral  ccrtun 
operations  with  x  and  constant  quantities.  Thus,  if  0x^x+j:^,  0  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  a  direction  to  add  x  to  its  square,  and  the  whole  0x  stands  ibr  the 
result  of  this  operation.  Thus,  in  this  case,  0  (1)= 2 ;  0  (2)=6 ;  4>^^:za-^-^\ 

0  (x  +  A)  =  X  +^  +  (^  +  ^)* ;  0  sin  X  =  sin  X  +  (sin  x)".  It  may  be 
easily  conceived  thai  this  notion  is  useless,  unless  there  are  propositions 
which  are  generally  true  of  all  functions,  and  which  may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  general  reasoning.  To  exercise  the  student  in  this  notatioB* 
we  proceed  to  explain  one  of  these^  of  most  extensive  application,  known 
by  the  name  of  Taylo/n  Theorem.  If  in  0x,  any  function  of  x,  the  valne 
of  X  be  increased  by  A,  or  x  +  A  be  substituted  instead  of  x,  the  result  is 
denoted  by  0  (x  +  A).  It  will  generally*  happen  that  this  is  either  greater 
or  less  than  0x,  and  h  is  called  the  increment  of  x,  and  <i>(x  +  h)  —  0x  is 
called  the  increment  of  0x,  which  is  negative  when  0(x  +  /k)  <  0jb.  It 
may  be  proved  that  0  (x  -f-  A)  can  generaUy  be  expanded  in  a  series  of 
the  form 

0x  +  pA  +  ^A*  +  rh*  +  &c.,  ad  infinitum^ 

which  contains  none  but  whole  and  positive  powers  of  h.  It  will  happen, 
however,  in  many  functions,  that  one  or  more  values  can  be  given  to  x  for 
which  it  18  impossible  to  expand /(x  +  h)  without  introducing  negative  or 
fractional  powers.  These  cases  are  considered  by  themselves,  and  the 
values  of  X  which  produce  them  are  called  singular  values.  As  the  notion 
of  a  series  which  has  no  end  of  its  terms,  may  be  new  to  the  student,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  shew  that  there  may  be  series  so  constructed,  that  the 
addition  of  any  number  of  their  terms,  however  great,  will  always  give  a 
result  less  than  some  determinate  quantity.    Take  the  series 

1  +x  +  x"  +  x*+x*  +  &c., 

in  which  x  is  supposed  to  be  less  than  unity.  The  first  two  terms  of  this 
series  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  I  —  x*  by  1  —  x ;  the  first  three  by 
dividing  1  —  x*  by  1  —  x ;    and  the  first  n  terms  by  dividing  1  —  x^  1^ 

1  —X.     Ifxbe  less  than  unity,  its  successive  powers  decrease  without 

limit t ;  that  is,  there  is  no  quantity  so  small,  that  a  power  of  x  cannot  be 

found  which   shall  be  smaller.     Hence  by  taking  n  sufficiently  great, 

1  —  x"  1  x"  I 

. or may  be  brought  as  near  to  as  we  please, 

I  —  X  1— X  1  — X  1— X 

than  which,  however,  it  must  always  be  less,  since  can  never    en* 

*  Thii  word  is  uwd  in  making  uierttoni  which  aro  for  tlie  moil  part  true,  hot  adnit  of 
exceptions,  few  in  number  when  compared  with  the  other  case*.  Thus  it  gcocnlly 
happens  that  a^  —  1  Ox  +  40  is  greater  than  15,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  caaa  whcva 
rr  =  5.  It  is  generally  true  that  a  line  which  meets  a  circle  in  a  given  point  meets  it 
ag^in,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  tangent. 

t  This  may.be  proved  by  means  of  the  proposition  established  iu  the  Stmdf  p/Mmikt^ 

maiietf  page  81.     ForJ!!L  x  —,  is  formed  (if  m  be  less  than  n)  by  diridiag  J^  uAq 

n  n  n 

n  parts,  and  taking  away  yi  —  m  of  them. 
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iirely  vanish,  whatever  value  n  may  have,  and  therefore  there  is  always 

I 

something   subtracted  from  .       It    follows,     nevertheless,    that 

1  —  a: 

1  +  j:  +  J^  +  Ac,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  terms  as  we 

please,  can  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to ,  and  in  this  sense  we 

1— a: 

say  that  ^l  +  x  +  a^  +  a:^  +  &c.,  ad  infinitum, 

1— X 

A  series  is  said  to  be  convergent  when  the  sum  of  its  terms  tends  towards 
some  limit ;  that  is,  when,  by  taking  any  number  of  terms,  however  great,  we 
shall  never  exceed  some  certain  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  series  is 
said  to  be  divergent  when  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terms  may  be  made  to 
surpass  any  quantity,  however  great.     Thus  of  the  two  series, 

1  +i-  +  i-  +  i.  +  &c. 
2  4  S 

and  1  +  2    -f    4    +    8    +  &c. 

the  first  is  convergent,  by  what  has  been  shown,  and  the  second  is  evidently 
divergent.  A  series  cannot  be  convergent,  unless  its  separate  terms 
decrease,  so  as,  at  last,  to  become  less  than  any  given  quantity. 
And  the  terms  of  a  series  may  at  first  increase  and  aAerwards  de- 
crease, being  apparently  divergent  for  a  finite  number  of  terms,  and 
convergent  aAerwards.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider  the  latter 
part  of  the  series.  Let  the  following  series  consist  of  terms  decreasing 
without  limit: 

which  may  be  put  under  the  form 

a  (1+  1  +  4  i-  +  -^  -1  A  +  Ac); 
a  ha  c     b     a 

the  same  change  of  form  may  be  made,  beginning  from  any  term  of  the 
series,  thus: 

Ar+Z  +  m  +  &c.  =Jfc(l+i-  +  —  L^  Ac). 

k  Ik 

h     c 
We  have  introduced  the  new  terms  — ,  — ,  &c.,  or  the  ratios  which  the 

a     b 
several  terms  of  the  original  series  bear  to  those  immediately  preceding. 

Jt  may  be  shown,  I.,  that  if  the  terms   of  the  series  — ,  — ,  — ,  &c. 

a     b     c 

come  at  last  to  be  less  than  unity,  and  afterwards  either  continue  to  ap- 
proximate to  a  limit  which  is  less  than  unity,  or  decrease  without  limit, 
the  series  a  +  6  -|-  c  +  &c.,  is  convergent;  II.,  if  the  limit  of  the  terms 

_,  -1,  &C.,  is  either  greater  than  unity,  or  if  they  increase  without  limit, 
a     b 

the  series  is  divergent. 

1 .  Let  —  be  the  first  which  is  less  than  unity,  and  let  the  succeeding  ratios 
?  k 

—,   &c.,  decrease,  either  with  or  without  limit,  so  that  —  >  J!l> 

^  &c. ;  whence  it  follows,  that  of  the  two  series, 
m 
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*(l  +  -i-  +  — —  +  —  —  —  +  *c.) 

*(I+^  +  ±^  +  i-fLJL  +  ac.) 
k  k     I  k     I    m 

the  first  is  greater  than  the  second.    But  since  —  is  less  than  unity,   the 

k 

1              A* 
first  can  never  surpass  k  X •  or ^    and  is  convergent ;   the 

1  —  ^       /f—  r 
""  k 
second  is  therefore  convergent*    But  the  second  is  no  other  than  Jb  + 1  + 
m  +  &c. ;  therefore  the  series  a  +  &  +  o  +  &c.,  is  convergent  from  the 
term  k. 

I  I    tn 

2.  Let  —  be  less  than  unity,  and  let  the  successive  ratios .  ftc, 

k  '  k     I 

increase,  never  surpassing  a  limit  A,  whtch  is  less  than  unity.  Hence  of 
the  two  series, 

*(1  +  A+A    A+    AAA+Ac.) 

*(l  +  ±  +  LUL  +  i.fLiL  +  &c.) 
k         k    I  k     I    m  ' 

the  first  is  the  greater.  But  since  A  is  less  than  unity,  the  first  is  con* 
vergent ;  whence,  as  before,  a  +  6  +  ^  +  &c.,  converges  from  the  term  k. 
The  second  theorem  on  the  divergence  of  series  we  leave  to  the  student's 
consideration,  as  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  our  objecL  We 
now  proceed  to  the  series 

fh  +  gA«  4-  rA'  -f  «A*  +  Ac, 

in  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  h  as  small  as  we  please.  The  successive 

ratios  of  the  terms  to  those  immediately  preceding  are  ^  or  .2-A,  — or — A, 

.-.or  — A,  &c.  If,  then,  the  terms  ^,  — ,  — ,  &c.,  are  always  less  than 
rh*       r  P      9       ^ 

a  finite  limit  A,  or  become  so  afler  a  definite  number  of  terms,  ^  A,  —  A, 

P         9 
&c.,  will  always  be,  or  will  at  length  become,  less  than  AA.     And  since  k 
may  be  what  we  please,  it  may  be  so  chosen  that  AA  shall  be  less  than  unity, 

for  which  A  must  be  less  than  — .     In  this  case,  by  the  last  theorem, 

A  ^ 

the  series  is  convergent ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  value  of  A  can  always 
be  found  so  small  that  ph  +  qh*  +  rA*  +  &c.,  shall  be  convergent,  at 
least  unless  the  coefficients  p,  q,  r,  &c.,  be  such  that  the  ratio  of  any  one  to 
the  preceding  increases  without  limit,  as  we  take  more  distant  terms  of  the 
series.  This  never  happens  in  the  developments  which  we  shall  be  rt« 
quired  to  consider  in  the  Differential  Calculus. 

We  now  return  to  0(x+A),  which  we  have  asserted  can  be  expanded 
(with  the  exception  of  some  particular  values  of  jr)  in  a  series  of  the  form 
0j?  +  pA  +  qh*  -f-  &c  The  following  are  some  instances  of  this  deve* 
lopment  derived  from  the  Diflerential  Calculus,  most  of  which  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  treatise  on  Algebra :'— 
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flf+*  =  a'    +  kafh  + 
log  (*+A)=logap+  —-  A  - 

Bin  (d7+A}:s:8in  jt+cos  x  A- 

cos  (j:+A)=cos  ^-sin  j?  A- 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  development  of  0  (j?  +  h)  consists  of  certain 
functions  of  j?,  the  first  of  which  is  <t>x  itself,  and  the  remainder  of  which 

are  multiplied  by  A,  *.,    — ,      ..     i  and  so  on.     It  is  usual  to  denote 
^  ^2     2.3     2.3.4 

the  coefficients  of  these  divided  powers  of  h  by  0'wr,  ^'»,  <p'^'x,  &c.,  where 
0^,  0^^  &c.,  are  merely  functional  symbols,  as  is  0  itself;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  <//x,  (p^'x^  &c.,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  to  signify  any- 

thing  except  the  coefficients  of  h,  — ,  &c.,  in  the  development  of  0(ar+ A). 

Hence  this  development  is  usually  expressed  as  follows : 

0(a?  +  A)  !=  00?  +  0'a? .  A  +  0"x^  +  0'"j?  —  +  &C. 


2 

2.3 

2 

■     *"-•  o*''-' 

1  *. 

«*      2.3 

ain:r  _*- 
2 

2.3 

h9 

cos  0? + 

2 

sm  J?         &c. 
2.3 

Thus,  when  0a?  s=  a:*,  0'«  ■=  ««•"*,  0"j?  £s  n  .  n—  1  of^,  Ac,  when 
0x  ea  sin  «,    0^^:  s:  cos  .r,   0''a7  ae   «*«   sin  d?,   &c.      In   the   first  case 

0^(0?  +  A)  =  n  (j?  +  A)*^*,  0"(j?  +  A)  £=  n  .  tTH  (j?  +  A)*^;  and  in 
the  second  0'(a?  -)-  A)  =  cos  (a?  -f-  A),  0"(a?  -f-  A)  r=  —  sin  (j?  -f  A). 
The  following  relation  exists  between  0.r,  if>'x,  ^"x^  &c.  In  the 
same  manner  ad  0'«tf  is  the  coefficient  of  A  in  the  development  of 
0  (a?  +  A),  so  0"a?  is  the  coefficient  of  A  in  the  development  of  0'  (j?  +  A), 
and  4>^'x  is  the  coefficient  of  A  In  the  development  of  0"(ar  -J-  A) ; 
0''x  is  the  coefficient  of  A  in  the  development  of  0'''(jr  -f  A),  and  so 
on.  The  proof  of  this  is  equivalent  to  Taylor'^  Theorem  already 
alluded  to;  and  the  fact  may  be  verified  in  the  examples  already  given. 
When  00?  ss  of,  0'a?  =  Aa',  and  0^  (i?+A)  =  Aa*+*=A  (tf'+Aa'.A-|-&c.) 
The  coefficient  of  A  is  here  A*a',  which  is  the  same  as  ^'x,  (See  the  ex* 
ample.)  Again,  0"(ir  -h  A)  =  A*a*+*  =  A"  (a*  +  Aa'A  +  &c.),  in  which 
the  coefficient  of  A  is  AV,  the  same  as  0^''^?.    Again,  if  0j?  =:  log.  <r, 

(f/x  t=  _,  and  0'  (j?  +  A)  = =  — ;  +  Ac,  as  appears  by 

X  J?  +  A  X  XT 

common  division.    Here  the  coefficient  of  A  is  --«  .^i  which  is  the  same 

as  0"a?  in  the  example.    Also  0"(<r  +  A)=  —  * -—  sa  —  («  +  A)**«, 

(j?+A/ 

*  Here  k  ie  the  Naperian  or  hyperbolic  logarithm  of «;  that  if|  the  common  logatithm 
of  a  divided  by  -434294482. 
t  In  this  aad  the  foUowing  itries  the  temii  axe  |K»itire  aad  negative  in  pairi. 
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which  by  the  binomial  Theorem  is  —  (or*  —  2x''^k  +  &c.).  The  ooelB- 
cient  of  h  is  2^"^  or  — ,  which  is  (f>'"x  ia  the  example.     It  appears,  then, 

that  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  coefficient  of  A  in  the  development  of  any 
function  whatever  of  <r  +  h,  we  can  obtain  all  the  other  coefficients,  since 
we  can  thus  deduce  (//x  from  0<r,  (//'x  from  <t>'^,  and  so  on.  It  is  osoai 
to  call  0^^?  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  0jr,  0"x  the  second  differential 
coefficient  of  </>Xj  or  the  6rst  differential  coefficient  of  0'j  ;  0'''x  the  third 
differential  coefficient  of  (/>x,  or  the  second  of  0'x,  or  the  first  of  0''x ; 
and  so  on.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  method  of  obtaining  ^^x,  &c^ 
which  we  now  proceed  to  explain.  Let  there  be  any  function  of  x, 
which  we  call  0x,  in  which  x  ia  increased  by  an  increment  h ;  the  function 
then  becomes 

0x  +  0'xA  +  0"x-^+  <i>"'x  — +  &C 

The  original  value  </>x  is  increased  by  the  increment 

0'x  .  A  +  ip'^x—  +  ipf"x  Z-  +  &c, ; 

whence  {k  being  the  increment  of  x) 

increment  of  0x  ^  ^^  ^  ^„^£^  ^,^  J^  ^  ^^ 

increment  of  x  2  2.3 

which  is  an  expression  for  the  ratio  which  the  increment  of  a  function  bears 
to  the  increment  of  its  variable.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  0^4^  into 
which  h  does  not  enter,  depends  on  x  only ;  the  remainder  is  a  series,  every 
term  of  which  is  multiplied  by  some  power  of  A,  and  which  therefore  di- 
minishes as  h  diminishes,  and  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  making 
k  sufficiently  small.  To  make  this  last  assertion  clear,  observe  that  all 
^e  ratio,  except  its  first  term  0'x,  may  be  written  as  follows : 

h(fp^'x—  +  0'"x-^  +  &c.) 
^2  2.3 

the  second  factor  of  which  (page  9)  is  a  convergent  series  whenever  A  is  taken 

less  than  — ,  where  A  is  the  limit  towards  which  we  approximate  by  taking 
A 

the  coefficients  0"x  X   — »  0"'*  X  ,  Ac,  and  forming  the  ratio  ofeacti 

2  2*3 

to  the  one  immediately  preceding.  This  limit,  as  has  been  observed,  is 
finite  in  every  series  which  we  have  occasion  to  use ;  and  therefore  a  value 
for  h  can  be  chosen  so  small,  that  for  it  the  series  in  tlie  last-named  formula 
is  convergent ;  still  more  will  it  be  so  for  every  smaller  value  of  h.  I>t 
the  series  be  called  P :  if  P  be  a  finite  quantity,  which  decreases  when  h 
decreases,  P^i^  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  sufficiently  diminish- 
ing h ;  whence  0'x  +  Fh  can  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  0^x. 
Hence  the  ratio  of  the  increments  of  0x  and  x,  produced  by  changing  x 
into  X  +  A,  though  never  equal  to  0'x,  approaches  towards  it  as  A  is  di- 
minished, and  may  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  it,  by  sufficiently 
diminishing  h.  Therefore  to  find  the  coefficient  of  h  in  the  development 
of  0(x  +  h),  find  0(x  +  h)  —  0x,  divide  it  by  A,  and  find  the  limit  towards 
which  it  tends  as  A  is  diminished. 
In  any  series  such  as 

a  +  6A  +  cA«  + +  khr  +  »•+»  +  iwA*^  +  &c 
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which  is  such  that  some  given  value  of  h  will  make  it  convergent,  it  may 
be  shown  that  h  can  be  taken  so  small  that  any  one  term  shall 
contain  all  the  succeeding  ones  as  oflen  as  we  please.  Take  any  one 
term,  as  kh".     It  is  evident  that,  be  k  what  it  may, 

khr  :  ZA»+*  +  mhr^  +  &c.,     ::  k  :lh+mh*+  &c. 
the  last  term  of  which  is  h(l  +mh  +  &c).     By  reasoning  similar  to  that  in 
the  last  paragraph,  we  can  show  that  this  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please, 

since  one  factor  is  a  series  which  is  always  finite  when  k  is  less  than ,  and 

A 

the  other  factor  h  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please.  Hence,  since  k 
is  a  given  quantity,  independent  of  A,  and  which  therefore  remains  the 
same  during  all  the  changes  of  A,  the  series  h(l  +  mh  +  &c.)  can  be 
made  as  small  a  part  of  k  as  we  please,  since  the  first  diminishes  without 
limit,  and  the  second  remains  the  same.  By  the  proportion  above  esta* 
blished,  it  follows  then  that  lh*^^-\'mhr^+&c.t  can  be  made  as  small  a  part 
as  we  please  of  kh\  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if,  instead  of  the  full  deve** 
lopment  of  0(<r  +  A),  we  use  only  its  two  first  terms  (px  +  (f/x.h^  the  error 
thereby  introduced  may,  by  taking  k  sufficiently  small,  be  made  as  small  a 
portion  as  we  please  of  the  small  term  (f/x,h. 

The  first  step  usually  made  in  the  Difierential  Calculus  is  the  deter- 
mination of  0'ar  for  all  possible  values  of  0x,  and  the  construction  of 
general  rules  for  that  purpose.  Without  entering  into  these  we  proceed 
to  explain  the  notation  which  is  used,  and  to  apply  the  principles  already 
established  to  the  solution  of  some  of  those  problems  which  are  the  pecu* 
liar  province  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

When  any  quantity  is  increased  by  an  increment,  which,  consistently  with 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  may  be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please,  this 
increment  is  denoted,  not  by  a  separate  letter,  but  by  prefixing  the  letter 
dt  either  followed  by  a  full  stop  or  not,  to  that  already  used  to  signify  the 
quantity.  For  example,  the  increment  of  x  is  denoted  under  these  circum- 
stances by  dx ;  that  of  ^xhy  d,<f>x  ;  that  of  x"  by  d.x\  If  instead  of  an 
increment  a  decrement  be  used,  the  sign  of  dx^  &c.,  must  be  \  changed 
in  all  expressions  which  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  of  an  in- 
crement; and  if  an  increment  obtained  by  calculation  proves  to  be 
negative,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  quantity  which  we  imagined  was  increased  by 
our  previous  changes,  was  in  fact  diminished.  Thus,  if  J7  becomes  or+cLr, 
a^  becomes  x*  -f  d.x*.  But  this  is  also  {x  -f-  dx)*  or  j?"  +  2x  dx  -f  (dx)* ; 
whence  d.x*  =  2x  c/x  +  {dx)*.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  d.x*, 
the  increment  of  x*,  with  (dx)*,  or,  as  it  is  often  written,  cfx*,  the  square  of 

the  increment  of  x.     Again,  if  x  becomes  x  +  dx,  —  becomes  — +d. 

X  XX 

and  the  change   of  —  is —  —  —  or    —  ;    showing 

X       X  +  dx         X  j^  +  xdx 

that  an  increment  of  x  produces  a  decrement  in  — .     It  must  not  be 

X 

imagined  that  because  x  occurs  in  the  symbol  dx,  the  value  of  the 

latter  in  any  way  depends  upon  that  of  the  former :  both  the  first  value  of 

X,  and  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  made  to  differ  from  its  first  value,  are 

at  our  pleasure,  and  the  letter  d  must  merely  be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation 

of  the  words  '*  difference  q/!"     In  the  first  example,  if  we  divide  both 

d  iZ* 
sides  of  the  resulting  equation  by  dx,  we  have-^~  =  2x  +  dx.     The 

dx 
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soiftUer  dx  is  supposed  to  be,  the  more  nearly  will  this  equation  asiume 

the  form  — 1— .  :=  2jp,  and  the  ratio  of  2j7  to  1  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of 
dx 

the  increment  ofcc*  to  that  of  jr;  to  which  this  ratio  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  we  please,  but  which  it  can  never  actually  reach. 
In  the  Differential  Calculus,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  only  is  retained,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  which  may  be  explained  in  either  of  the  two  following 
Ways. 

1.  The  fraction    — I —  may  be  considered  as  standing,  not  for  any  Yaine 

dx 

which  it  can  actually  have  &s  longas  cfx  has  a  real  value,  but  for  the  limit  of 
all  those  values  which  it  assumes  while  dx  diminishes.    In  this  sense  the 

equation  *  '..i.  cs  2x  is  strictly  true*    But  here  it  must  be  observed  that 
dx 

the  algebraical  meaning  of  the  sign  of  division  is  altered,  in  each  a  way 
that  it  is  no  longer  allowable  to  use  the  numerator  and  denominator  sepa> 

rately,  or  even  at  all  to  consider  them  as  quantities.   If  -^  stands,  not  for 

dx 

the  ratio  of  two  quantities,  but  for  the  limit  of  that  ratio,  which  cannot  be 

dv 
obtained  by  taking  any  real  value  of  dr,  however  small,  the  whole  -^ 

dx 

may,  by  convention,  have  a  meaning,  but  tlie  separate  parts  dy  and  dx 
have  none,  and  can  no  more  be  considered  as  separate  quantities  whose 

ratio  is  ^,  than  the  two  loops  of  the  figure  8  can  be  considered  aa  separate 

ax 

numbers  whose  sum  is  eight  This  would  be  productive  of  no  great  in- 
convenience if  it  were  never  required  to  separate  the  two  ;  but  since  all 
books  on  the  Differential  Calculus  and  its  applications  are  full  of  examples 
in  which  deductions  equivalent  to  assuming  dy  =5  2xdx  are  drawn  from 

such  an  equation  as  ^  =  2<v,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  first  should 

dx 

be  explained,  independently  of  the  meaning  first  given  to  the  second. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  y  =  «*,  it  follows  that  -i^  =  2jr  +  <^t  ui 

dx 

which,  iffoe  make  djp  ss  0,  the  result  is  J(  z=  2x»    But  if  dr  =  0,  ily  also 

dx 

i 

=  0,  and  this  equation  should  be  written  —  =  2<r,  as  is  actually  done  in 

some  treatises  on  the  difierential  Calculus,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the 
learner.     Passing  over  the  difficulties*  of  the  fraction — ,  still  the  former 

objection  recurs,  that  the  equation  dy  =z  2xdx  cannot  be  used  (and  it  u 
used  even  by  those  who  adopt  this  explanation)  without  supposing  that  0, 
which  merely  implies  an  absence  of  all  magnitude,  can  be  used  in  different 
senses,  so  that  one  0  may  be  contained  in  another  a  certain  number  of 
times.  This,  even  if  it  can  be  considered  as  intelligible,  is  a  notion  of 
much  too  refined  a  nature  for  a  beginner. 

*  £k9  Stu^  t^MtUhtwmiktf  page  49. 
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3.  The  presence  of  the  letter  d  is  an  indication,  not  only  ofan  increment, 
but  ofan  increment  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  as  small  as  we 
please.  The  processes  of  the  Differential  Calculus  are  intended  to  deduce 
relations,  not  between  the  ratios  of  different  increments,  but  between  the 
limits  to  which  those  ratios  approximate,  when  the  increments  are  de- 
creased. And  it  may  be  true  of  some  parts  of  an  equation,  that  though 
the  taking  of  them  away  would  alter  the  relation  between  dy  and  dr,  it 
would  not  alter  the  limit  towards  which  their  ratio  approximates,  when  dx 
and  dy  are  diminished.    For  example,  dy  s=  2xdx  +  idx)*.     If  jp  =  4  and 

d*=  -01,  then  dy  =  '0801  and  ^  =  8-01.    If  do?  =   -0001  dy  = 


dx 


iy  — 


*  00080001  and  zl^  ;?=  8*0001.     The  limit  of  this  ratio,  to  which  we 

dx 

shall  come  still  nearer  by  making  dx  still  smaller,  is  8.    The  term  (dir)% 

though  its  presence  affects  the  value  of  dy  and  the  ratio  ^,  does  not  affect 

dx 

the  limit  of  the  latter,  for  in   -1^  or  9j?  -|-  dx^  the  latter  term  (£v,  which 

dx 

arose  from  the  term  (jdx)\  diminishes  continually  and  without  limit.  If, 
then,  we  throw  away  the  term  {dx)\  the  consequence  is  that,  take  dx  what 
we  may,  we  never  obtain  dy  as  it  would  be  if  correctly  deduced  from  the 
equation  y  s  j?',  but  we  obtain  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  dy  to  dx.  If  we 
throw  away  all  powers  of  dx  above  the  first,  and  use  the  equations  so 
obtained,  all  ratios  formed  from  these  last,  or  their  consequences,  are 
themselves  the  limiting  ratios  of  which  we  are  in  search.  The  equations 
which  we  thus  use  are  not  absolutely  tnie  in  any  case,  but  may  be  brought 
as  near  as  we  please  to  the  truths  by  making  dy  and  dx  sufficiently  small. 
If  the  student  at  first,  instead  of  using  dy  =  2<7dr,  were  to  write  it  thus, 
dy  =  2xdx  +  &c.,  the  &c.  would  remind  him  that  there  are  other  terms  ; 
Tuce^sary^  if  the  value  of  dy  corresponding  to^  any  value  of  dx  ia  to  he 
obtained ;  unnecessary,  if  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  dy  to  dx  is  all  that  is 
required.  We  must  adopt  the  first  of  these  explanations  when  dy  and  dx 
appear  in  a  fraction,  and  the  second  when  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  equation. 

If  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  thus  di- 
viding the  whole  of  their  plane  into  four  parts,  one  lying  in  each  right 
angle,  the  situation  of  any  point  is  determined  when  we  know,  I.,  in  which 
angle  it  lies ;  II.,  its  perpendicular  distances  from  the  two  right  lines. 
Thus  the  point  P,  lying  in  the  angle  A  O  B,  is  known  when  P  M  and  P  N, 
or  when  O  M  and  P  M  are  known ; 
for,  though  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  points  whose  distance 
from  O  A  only  is  the  same  as  that 
of  P,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
others,  whose  distance  from  O  B 
is  the  same  as  that  of  P,  there  is 
no  other  point  whose  distances 
from  both  lines  are  the  same  as 
those  of  P.  The  line  O  A  is  called  ^ 
the  axis  of  x^  because  it  is  usual 
to  denote  any  variable  distance 
measured  on  or  parallel  to  O  A  by  the  letter  x.  For  a  similar  reason,  OB 
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is  called  the  axis  of  y.  The  co^ordUnaia*  or  perpendicular  disianeei 
of  a  point  P  which  is  supposed  to  vary  its  position,  are  thus  deaoled 
by  X  and  y ;  hence  O  M  or  PN  is  jr,  and  PM  or  O  N  is  jr.  Let  a 
linear  unit  be  chosen,  so  that  any  number  may  be  represented  bj  a 
straight  line.  Let  the  point  M,  setting  out  from  0»  move  in  the  direc- 
tion O  A,  always  carrying  with  it  the  indefinitely  extended  line  M  P  per- 
pendicular  to  O  A.  While  this  goes  on,  let  P  move  upon  the  line  M  P  in 
such  a  way,  that  MP  or  y  is  always  equal  to  a  given  function  of  O M  or  x; 
for  example,  let  2^  =  .r*,  or  let  the  number  of  units  in  P  M  be  the  sqoare  of 
the  number  of  units  in  CM.  As  O  moves  towards  A,  the  point  P  will, 
by  its  motion  on  M  P,  compounded  with  the  motion  of  the  line  MP  itseiC 
describe  a  curve  O  P,  in  which  P  M  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  tliaa 
O  M,  according  as  O  M  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  thaa  the  fioear 
unit.  It  only  remains  to  show  how  the  other  branch  of  this  curve  ts  de- 
duced from  the  equation  ^  s  it'. 

It  is  shewn  in  algebra,  that  if,  through  misapprehension  of  a  proUeni, 
we  measure  in  one  direction,  a  line  which  ought  to  lie  in  the  exactly  op- 
posite direction,  or  if  such  a  mistake  be  a  consequence  of  some  previoos 
misconstruction  of  the  figure,  any  attempt  to  deduce  the  length  of  that  line 
by  algebraical  reasoning,  will  give  a  negative  quantity  as  the  result  And 
conversely  it  may  be  proved  by  any  number  of  examples,  that  when  an 
equation  in  which  a  occurs,  has  been  deduced  strictly  on  the  supposhwn 
that  a  is  a  line  measured  in  one  direction,  a  change  of  sign  in  a  will  tnm 
the  equation  into  that  which  would  have  been  deduced  by  the  same  rea- 
soning, had  we  begun  by  measuring  the  line  a  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Hence  the  change  of  -h  a  into  —  a,  or  of  — a  into  +  a,  corresponds  in 
geometry  to  a  change  of  direction  of  the  line  represented  by  a,  and  rice 
versd.  In  illustration  of  this  general  fact,  the  following  problem  may  be 
useful.  Having  a  circle  of  given  radius,  whose  centre  is  in  the  intersectioa 
of  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  and  also  a  straight  line  cutting  the  axes  in  two  given 
points,  required  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  (if  any)  in  which  the  stntght 
line  cuts  the  circle.   Let  OA,  the  radius  of  the  circle=r,  O  E=a,  OF=:&, 

and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  one  of  the 
points  of  intersection  required,  be  O  M  =  x, 
M  P  =:  y.  The  point  P  being  in  the  circle 
whose  radius  is  r,  we  have  from  the  right- 
angled  triangle  O  M  P,  jc*  +  y"  r=  r*.  which 
equation  belongs  to  the  co-ordinates  of  every 
point  in  the  circle,  and  is  called  the  equation 
of  the  circle.  Again,  E  M  :  M  P  : :  E  O  : 
O  F  by  similar  triangles  ;  or  a  — >  x  :  y  :: 
a  :  6,  whence  ay  +  6x  =  ab^  which  is 
true,  by  similar  reasoning,  for  every  point 
of  the  line  £  F.  But  for  a  point  P'  lying 
in  EP  produced,  we  have  EM'  I  M'P' :: 
EG  :  O  F,  or  X  +  a  I  y  11  a  :  A. 
whence  -ay  —  &x  =  ab,  an  equation  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  former  by  changing  the  sign  of  x;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
direction  of  x,  in  the  second  case,  is  opposite  to  that  in  the  firsL 
Again,  for  a  point  P"  in  PE  produced,  we  have  EM"  :  M"F'::  EO 
•  OF,  or  X  —  a  :  y   : :  a   :   b,  whence  Ax  --  ay  s  a6,   which  may 

ovl^®  dvtances  O  M  and  M  P  are  ealled  th«  co^ordimUeM  of  the  point  P.    It  it  more* 
«▼««  usual  to  c»U  tho  co^)idii»te  O  M,  the  oftidMo,  and  MP,  the  or^M/r,  of  the  poial  P. 
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be  deduced  from  the  first  by  changing  the  sign  of  y ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  y  is  measured  in  different  directions  in  the  first  and  third  cases. 
Hence  the  equation  ay  4*  ^•v  =  ah  belongs  to  all  parts  of  the  straight  line 
E  Fy  if  we  agree  to  consider  M'^  P'^  as  negative,  when  M  P  is  positive, 
and  O  M'  as  negative  when  O  M  is  positive.  Thus,  if  O  E  =  4,  and 
OF  =  5  and  O  M  =  1,  we  can  determine  MP  from  the  equation 
ay  +  6jp  =:  a6,  or  4y  +  ^  =  20,  which  gives  y  or  M  P  =  3f .  But  if 
O  M'  be  1  in  length,  we  can  determine  M'P'  either  by  calling  M  P,  1, 
and  using  the  equation  ay  —  5x  =  a6,  or  calling  MP,  —  1^  and  using 
the  equation  ay -\- hx  ^sl  ab^  as  before.  Either  gives  M'  P  =  6}.  The 
latter  method  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  contain,  in  one 
investigation,  all  the  different  cases  of  a  problem.  We  shall  proceed  to 
show  that  this  may  be  done  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  to  deter- 
mine the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P,  from  the  following  equations, — 

«y  +  ftj?  =  a6»  a*  -f-  y'  =  r" ; 

substituting  in  the  second  the  value  of  y  derived  from  the  first,  or  h  ^"^, 

a 

we  have 

j*-f.  6«  (fj^fT  =  r«         or  (a«  +  6«)  x»  -  2a6«j?  +  a«  (&«-r«)  =  0; 
a* 

and  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  to  find  y,  we  have 

(a«  +  6«)  y'  -  2a«6y  +  6«  (a«  —  r")  =  0, 
inrhich  give 

a«  +  6«  a«  +  6« 

The  upper  or  the  lower  sigu,  is  to  be  taken  in  both.  Hence  when 
(a*  +  h*)f^>a%\  that  is,  when  r  is  greater  than  the  perpendicular  let 

fall  from  O  upon  £  F  (which  perpendicular  is  —  .  ],  there  are  two 

points  of  intersection.  When  (a'  -f  6*)  f"  =  a«6%  the  two  values  of  x 
'become  equal,  and  also  those  of  y,  and  there  is  only  one  point  in  which 
the  straight  line  meets  the  circle ;  in  this  case  E  F  is  a  tangent  to  the 
circle.  And  if  («•  +  ^*)  »*  <  ^*^'»  *^®  values  of  x  and  y  are  impossible, 
and  the  straight  line  does  not  meet  the  circle.     Of  these  three  cases,  we 

confioe  ourselves  to  the  first,  in  which  there  are  two  points  of  intersection. 

51 «• 

The  product  of  the  values  of*,  with  their  proper  sign,  is  •  a' ,  and 

of  y,  6*  ,  the  signs  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  6*  —  r",  and 

a*  -f.  6« 

a*  —  r*.  If  6  and  a  be  both  >r,  the  two  values  o^  x  have  the  same  sign ; 
and  it  will  appear  from  the  figure,  that  the  lines  they  represent  are  mea- 
sured in  the  same  direction.  And  this  whether  h  and  a  be  positive  or 
negative,  since  6'  ^  r*  and  t^  '^  1^  are  both  positive  when  a  and  h  are 
numerically  greater  than  r,  whatever  their  signs  may  be.  That  is,  if  our 
rule,  connecting  the  signs  of  algebraical  and  the  directions  of  geometrical 
magnitudes,  be  true,  let  the  directions  of  O  E  and  O  F  be  altered  in  any 
way,  so  long  as  O  £  and  O  F  are  both  greater  than  O  A,  the  two  values  of 
O  M  will  have  the  same  direction,  and  also  those  of  M  P.  This  result  may 
easily  be  verified  from  the  figure.    Again,  the  values  of  x  and  y  having  the 

*  See  Study  of  Maihimaiict,  page  45» 
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name  sign,  that  sign  will  be  (see  the  equations)  the  same  as  that  of  Soft*  for 
x,  and  of  2a*b  for  y,  or  the  same  as  that  of  a  for  9  and  of  b  for  y.  That  is, 
when  O  E  and  O  F  are  both  greater  than  O  A,  the  direction  of  eadi  set  of 
co-ordinates  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  O  E  and  O  F,  whidi  may  also  be 
readily  verified  from  the  figure*  Many  other  verifications  might  thus  be 
obtained  of  the  sameprinciple.m.-— that  any  equation  which  corresponds  to, 
and  is  true  for,  all  points  in  the  angle  AC  B,  may  be  used  without  error  for 
all  points  lying  in  the  other  three  angles^  by  substituting  the  proper  nnoie- 
rical  values,  with  a  negative  sign,  for  those  co-ordinates  whose  directions  are 
opposite  to  those  of  the  co-ordinates  in  the  angle  A  O  B.  In  this  manner, 
if  four  points  be  taken  similarly  situated  in  the  four  angles,  the  numerical 
values  of  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  =:  4  and  y  =  6,  and  if  the  co-ordinates 
of  that  point  which  lies  in  the  angle  A  O  B,  are  called  +  4  and  +  6 ; 
those  of  the  points  lying  in  the  angle  B  O  C  will  be  —  4  and  +  6i  in  the 
angle  C  O  D  —  4  and  ^  0 ;  and  in  the  angle  D  O  E  +  4  and  —  6. 

To  return  to  figure  (2),'  if,  afler  having  completed  the  branch  of  the 
curve  which  lies  on  the  right  of  B  C,  and  whose  equation  is  y  =:  x*, 
we  seek  that  which  lies  on  the  lefl  of  B  C,  we  must,  by  the  principles 
established,  substitute  —  «r  instead  of  x,  when  the  numerical  value  ob- 
tained for  (—  xy  will  be  that  of  y,  and  the  sign  will  show  whether  y  is 
to  be  measured  in  a  similar  or  contrary  direction  to  that  of  M  P.  Since 
(—  x)^  =  jfl^  the  direction  and  value  of  y,  for  a  given  value  of  x,  remains 
the  same  as  on  the  right  of  B  C  ;  whence  the  remaining  branch  of  the 
curve  is  similar  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  O  P,  only  lying  in  the  angle 
BOD.  And  thus,  if  y  be  any  function  of  x,  we  can  obtain  a  geome- 
trical representation  of  the  same,  by  making  y  the  ordinate,  and  x  the 
abscissa  of  a  curve,  every  ordinate  of  which  shall  be  the  linear  repre- 
sentation of  the  numerical  value  of  the  given  function  corresponding  to 
the  numerical  value  of  the  abscissa,  the  linear  unit  being  a  given  line. 

If  the  point  P,  setting  out  from  O,  move  along  the  branch  O  P,  it  will 
continually  change  the  direction  of  its  motion,  never  moving,  atone  point, 
in  the  direction  which  it  had  at  any  previous  point.  Let  th«  moving 
.  point  have  reached  P,  and  let  O  M  =:  x,  M  P  s=  y.  Liet  x  receive  the 
increment  M  M'  =  dx,  in  consequence  of  which  y  or  M  P  becomes  M'  P, 
and  receives  the  increment  Q  P  s  <f y  ;  so  that  x  -^  dx  and  y  +  <^  are 
the  co<K)rdinates  of  the  moving  point  P,  when  it  arrives  at  P.     Join  P  P, 

PQ        dW 

which  makes,  with  P  Q  or  O  M,  an  angle,  whose  tangent  is  —^  or  .^L. 

Since  the  relation  y  =  x*  is  true  for  the  co-ordinates  of  every  point  in  the 

curve,  we  have  y-^dy:=i  (x  +  (/x)^,  the  subtraction  of  the  former  equa- 

dy 
tion  from  which  gives  dy  =  2x<ix  +  (dx)\  or  -~  =  2x  -f-   dx.      If  the 

ox 

point  P^  be  now  supposed  to  move  backwards  towards  P,  the  chord  P  P 

will  diminish  without  limit,  and  the  inclination  of  PP  to  PQ  will  also 

diminish,  but  not  without  limit,  since  the  tangent  of  tlie  angle  PPQ,  or 

dy 

— ,  is  always  greater  than  the  limit  2x.    If,  therefore,  a  line  P  V  be  drama 

through  P,  making  ivith  PQ,  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  Sx,  the  chord  P  P 
will,  as  P  approaches  towards  P,  or  as  dx  is  diminished,  continunlly  ap* 
proximate  towards  PV,  so  that  the  angle  PPV  may  be  made  amallrr 
than  any  given  angle,  by  sufficiently  diminishing  dx*  And  the  line  P  V 
cannot  again  meet  the  curve  on  the  side  of  PP,  nor  can  any  straight  line 
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be  drawn  between  St  and  the  curve,  the  proof  of  which  we  leave  to  the 
student  Again,  if  F  be  placed  on  the  other  side  of  P,  so  that  its  co- 
ordinates are  j;  —  dr  and  y  —  cfy,  we  have  y  —  dy  =  (j?  —  dr)',  which» 

dy 
subtracted  from  y  =  j^«  gives  dy  s=  2xci«  —  (dr)',  or  ^  s=  2«  -*  d«r.    By 

similar  reasoning,  if  the  straight  line  PT  be  drawn  in  continuation  of  P  V, 
making  with  PN  an  angle,  whose  tangent  is  2r,  the  chord  PP  will  con- 
tinually approach  to  this  line,  as  before.  The  line  T  P  V  indic&tes  the 
direction  in  which  the  point  P  is  proceeding,  and  is  called  the  tangent  of 
the  curve  at  the  point  P.  If  the  curve  were  the  interior  of  a  small  solid 
tube,  in  which  an  atom  of  matter  were  made  to  move,  being  projected  into 
it  at  O,  and  if  all  the  tube  above  P  were  removed,  the  line  P  V  is  in  the 
direction  which  the  atom  would  take  on  emerging  at  P,  and  is  the  line 
which  it  would  describe.  The  angle  which  the  tangent  makes  with  the 
axis  of  jp  in  any  curve,  may  be  found  by  giving  x  an  increment,  finding 
the  ratio  which  the  corresponding  increment  of  y  bears  to  that  of  j?,  and 
determining  the  limit  of  that  ratio,  or  the  differential  coefficient  This 
limit  is  the  trigonometrical  tangent*  of  the  angle  which  the  geometrical 
tangent  makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  If  y  =:  0:r,  ^x  is  this  trigonometrical 
tangent.     Thus,  if  the  curve  be  such  that  the  ordinates  are  the  Naperian 

logarithms  t  of  the  abscissiB,  or  y  s=  log  «,  and  y  +  dyszlog  x  ^  -^  dx 

X 

—  —  da^y  &c.,  the  geometrical  tangent  of  any  point  whose  abscissa 
is  jr,  makes  with  the  axis  an  angle  whose  trigonometrical  tangent  is  -^. 

X 

This  problem,  of  drawing  a  tangent  to  any  curve,  was  one,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  gave  rise  to  the  methods  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

As  the  peculiar  language  of  the  theory  of  infinitely  small  quantities  is 
extensively  used,  especially  in  works  of  natural  philosophy,  it  has  ap« 
peared  right  to  us  to  introduce  it,  in  order  to  show  how  the  terms 
which  are  used  may  be  made  to  refer  to  some  natural  and  rational 
mode  of  explanation.  In  applying  this  language  to  figure  (2),  it  would 
be  said  that  the  curve  O  P  is  a  polygon  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  infinitely  small  sides,  each  of  which  produced  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve ; 
also  that  if  M  M'  be  taken  infinitely  small,  the  chord  and  arc  P  F  coin- 
cide with  one  of  these  rectilinear  elements ;  and  that  an  infinitely  small 
arc  coincides  with  its  chord.  All  which  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  that* 
the  chord  and  arc  being  diminished,  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  a 
ratio  of  equality  as  to  their  lengths  ;  and  also  that  the  greatest  separation 
between  an  arc  and  its  chord  may  be  made  as  small  a  part  as  we  please 
of  the  whole  chord  or  arc,  by  sufficiently  diminishing  the  chord.  We 
shall  proceed  to  a  strict  proof  of  this ;  but  in  the  mean  while^  as  a  familiar 
illustration,  imagine  a  small  arc  to  be  cut  off*  from  a  curve,  and  its  extre- 
mities joined  by  a  chord,  thus  forming  an  arch,  of  which  the  chord  is  the 
base.    From  the  middle  point  of  the  chord,  erect  a  perpendicular  to  it, 

*  There  it  boiim  confusion  between  theie  diffident  ueee  of  the  word  tangent.  The  ^o* 
xnetrical  tansent  ii,  ae  already  defined,  the  line  between  which  and  a  curve  no  straight 
line  can  be  mwn ;  the  trigonometrical  tangent  has  reference  to  an  angle,  and  is  the 
ratio  which,  in  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  side  opposite  the  angle  bears  to  that  which 
is  adjacent. 

f  It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  in  analysis  the  Naperian  logarithms  are  the  only  ones 
used ;  while  in  piaeties  the  commoU)  or  Briggs'  logarithms,  are  tlwaye  piefened. 

C2 
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meeting  the  arc,  which  will  thus  represent  the  height  of  the  arch.  Ima- 
gine this  figure  to  be  magnified,  without  distortion  or  alteration  of  its  pro- 
portions, so  that  the  larger  figure  may  be,  as  it  is  expressed,  a  true  jncture 
of  the  smaller  one.  However  the  original  arc  may  be  diminished,  let  the 
magnified  base  continue  of  a  given  length.  This  is  possible,  since  on  any 
line  a  figure  may  be  constructed  similar  to  a  given  figure.  If  the  original 
curve  could  be  such,  that  the  height  of  the  arch  could  never  be  reduced 
below  a  certain  part  of  the  chord,  say  one- thousandth,  the  height  of  the 
magnified  arch  could  never  be  reduced  below  one-thousandth  of  the  ma^ 
nified  chord,  since  the  proportions  of  the  two  figures  are  the  same.  But 
if,  in  the  original  curve,  an  arc  can  be  taken  so  small,  that  the  height  of  the 
arch  is  as  small  a  part  as  we  please  of  the  chord,  it  will  follow  that  in  the 
magnified  figure,  where  the  chord  is  always  of  one  length,  the  height  of  the 
arch  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  seeing  that  it  can  be  made  as 
small  a  part  as  we  please  of  a  given  line.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to 
conceive  a  whole  curve  so  magnified,  that  a  given  arc,  however  small, 
shall  be  represented  by  an  arc  of  any  given  length,  however  great ;  and 
the  proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  let  the  dimensions  of  the  magnified 
curve  be  any  given  number  of  times  the  original,  however  great*  an  arch 
can  be  taken  upon  the  original  curve  so  small,  that  the  height  of  the  cor- 
responding arch  in  the  magnified  figure  shall  be  as  small  as  we  please. 
Let  PP'  be  a  part  of  a  curve,  whose  equation  is  ^  =  0  (j),  that  is  P  M 

may  always  be  found  by  substituting  the  numerical 
value  of  O  M  in  a  given  function  of  x.  Let  O  M  =  x 
receive  the  increment  M  M'  =  cLr,  which  we  may 
afterwards  suppose  as  small  as  we  please,  but  whidi, 
in  order  to  render  the  figure  more  distinct,  is  here  con- 
siderable. The  value  of  P  M  or  y  is  0x,  and  that 
ofFM'  or  y  +  dy  is  0(x  +  dr).  Draw  PV.the 
tangent  at  P,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  makes,  with 
P  Q,  an  angle,  whose  trigonometrical  tangent  is  the  limit  of  the  raiij 

dy 

-T^,  when  X  is  decreased,  or  (p'jr.    Draw  the  chord  P  P',  and  from  any 

or 

point  in  it,  for  example,  its  middle  point  p,  drawpr  parallel  to  P  M,  cut- 
ting the  curve  in  a.     The  value  of 

PQ,  or  dy,  or  0  (t+  dx)  —  0r  is 

But  itfx.dx  IB  tan  VPQ  .  PQ  =  VQ.  Hence  V  Q  is  the  first  term  of 
this  series,  and  P  Y  the  aggregate  of  the  rest.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  dx  can  be  taken  so  small,  that  any  one  term  of  the  above  series  sha'.! 
contain  the  rest,  as  of\en  as  we  please.  Hence  P  Q  can  be  taken  «^^ 
small  that  V  Q  shall  contain  V  P  as  often  as  we  please,  or  the  ratio  « f' 
V  Q  to  V  F  shall  be  as  great  as  we  please.  And  the  ratio  V  Q  to  PQ 
continues  finite,   being    always  (p^x,  hence  P'V  also  decreases  wiihoji 

limit,   as  compared  with  PQ.      The  chord  PP^  or  ^(dxy-^jdyf.  or 
dx  \/\  +  r.^Y  is  to  P  Q  iu  the  ratio  of  ^  1  +  (^^ :  I,  wh  c::. 

as  PQ  is  diminished,  continually  approximates  to  that  of  ^1-f  (0'x)^  :  1. 

which  is  the  ratio  of  PV  :  PQ.     Hence  the  ratio  of  P  P'  :  P  V  contioua  v 

approaches  to  unity,  or  P  Q  may  be  taken  so  small  tliat  Uie  difference  of  P  I* 

^  "  "  -hall  be  aa  small  a  part  of  eitlier  of  them  as  we  please.     TLc 
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arc  P  P'  is  greater  than  the  chord   P  P'   and  less  than  P  V  -f  VF. 

arc  PP'  PV  VP' 

H^nc®  "1 — ,  nw^,  lies  between  1  and  =r=r,  +    =r=rj,  the  former  of  which 
chord  PP'  PP'     '      PP' 

two  fractions  can  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  unity,  and  the  latter 
can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please;  for  since  P'V  can  be  made  as 
smatl  a  part  of  P  Q  as  we  please,  still  more  can  it  be  made  as  small  a 
part  as  we  please  of  P  P',  which  is  greater  than  P  Q.  Therefore  the  arc 
and  chord  P  P'  may  be  made  to  have  a  ratio  as  nearly  equal  to  unity  as 
we  please.  And  because  pa  is  less  than  pv^  and  therefore  less  than  P'  V, 
it  follows  that  pa  may  be  made  as  small  a  part  as  we  please  of  P  Q,  and 
still  more  of  PP'.  In  these  propositions  is  contained  the  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  proposition  of  Leibnitz,  that  '  an  infinitely  small  arc  is  equal 
to,  and  coincides  with,  its  chord.' 

Let  there  be  any  number  of  series,  arranged  in  powers  of  k,  so  that 
the  lowest  power  is  first ;  let  them  contain  none  but  whole  powers,  and 
let  them  all  be  such^  that  each  will  be  convergent,  on  giving  to  A  a  suffi- 
ciently small  value : — ^as  follows, 

AA  +  BA2+  CA»  +   ^h*  +    Eh'+  &c.  (1) 

B'/i«+  C'A»  +  D'A*  +  E'A*+  &c.  (2) 

C"A«  +  D"A*  +  E''A»+  &c.  (3) 

D'"A*  -fE'''A*+  &c.  (4) 

&c.  &c. 

As  h  is  diminished,  all  these  expressions  decrease  without  limit ;  but  the 
first  increases  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  is,  contains  it  more  times 
after  a  decrease  of  A,  than  it  did  before.  For  the  ratio  of  (1)  to  (9)  is 
that  of  A  +  BA  +  CA*  +  &c.  to  B'A  +  C'A«  +  &c.,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
not  being  changed  by  dividing  both  by  A.  The  first  term  of  the  latter 
ratio  approximates  continually  to  A,  as  A  is  diminished,  and  the  second 
can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  and  therefore  can  be  contained  in  the 
first  as  oflen  as  we  please.  Hence  the  ratio  of  (I)  to  (2)  can  be  made  as 
great  as  we  please.  By  similar  reasoning,  the  ratio  (2)  to  (3),  of  (3)  to 
(4),  &c.,  can  be  made  as  great  as  we  please.  We  have,  then,  a  series  of 
quantities,  each  of  which,  by  making  A  sufficiently  small,  can  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please.  Nevertheless  this  decrease  increases  the  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second,  of  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  and  the  increase 
is  without  limit.  Again,  if  we  take  (1)  and  A,  tlie  ratio  of  (1)  to  A  is 
that  of  A-f  BA -I-  CA* -f-  &c.  to  1,  which,  by  a  sufficient  decrease  of  h, 
may  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  that  of  A  to  1.  But  if  we  take 
(1)  and  A«,  the  ratio  of  (1)  to  A«  is  that  of  A  +  BA  -f-  &c.  to  A,  which,  by 
previous  reasoning,  may  be  increased  without  limit  ;  and  the  same  for 
any  higher  power  of  A.  Hence  (1)  is  said  to  be  comparable  to  the  first 
power  of  A,  or  ofihejirsi  order,  since  this  is  the  only  power  of  A  whose 
ratio  to  (I)  tends  towards  a  finite  limit.  By  the  same  reasoning, 
the  ratio  of  (2)  to  h\  which  is  that  of  B'  +  CA  +  &c.  to  1,  continually 
approaches  that  of  B^  to  1 ;  but  the  ratio  (2)  to  A,  which  is  that  of 
B'A  -f-  C'A*-f  ^'  ^o  ^*  diminishes  without  limit,  as  A  is  decreased,  while 
the  ratio  of  (2)  to  A*,  or  of  B'  4-  CA  -|-  &c.  to  A,  increases  without  limit. 
Hence  (2)  is  said  to  be  comparable  to  the  second  power  of  A.  or  of  the 
second  order,  since  this  is  the  only  power  of  A  whose  ratio  to  (2)  tends 
towards  a  finite  limit.  In  the  language  of  Leibnitz,  if  A  be  an  infinitely 
small  quantity,  (I)  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  first  order,  (2)  is 
an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  We  may  also 
add  that  the  ratio  of  two  series  of  the  same  order  continually  approximates 
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to  the  ratio  of  their  lowest  terms.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  AA* + B A* + &c. 
to  A'A»+B'A*+&c.  is  that  of  A+BA+&C.  to  A'+B'A+&c.,  which,  as  Ajs 
diminished,  continually  approximates  to  the  ratio  of  A  to  A^  which  is  al§o 
that  of  Ah*  to  A!h^f  or  the  ratio  of  the  lowest  terms.    In  fig.  4t  P  Q  or  di 

being  put  in  place  of  A,  Q  P,  or  fj/cc  .  dx  -f-  0"*  — ^ .  &c*,  is  of  the  first 
Older,  as  are  P  V,  and  the  chord  P  F ;  while  F  V,  or  4/x  ^^  +  Ac,  b 

IS 

of  the  second  order.  The  conrerse  proposition  is  readily  shown,  that  if 
the  ratio  of  two  series  arranged  in  powers  of  h  continually  approaches  to 
some  finite  limit  as  A  is  diminished,  the  two  series  are  of  the  same  order, 
or  the  exponent  of  the  lowest  power  of  h  is  the  same  in  both.  LiCt  Ah* 
and  BA^  be  the  lowest  powers  of  A,  whose  ratio,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
continually  approximates  to  the  actual  ratio  of  the  two  series,  as  h  is  di- 
minished. The  hypothesis  is  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  series,  and  therefore 
that  of  AA*"  to  BA^  has  a  finite  limit.  This  cannot  be  if  a  >  6,  for  then 
the  ratio  of  AA""  to  BA^  is  that  of  AA"-^  to  B,  which  diminishes  without 
limit ;  neither  can  it  be  when  a  <  &,  for  then  the  same  ratio  is  that  of 
A  to  BA^'%  which  increases  without  limit ;  hence  a  must  be  equal  to  b. 
We  leave  it  to  the  student  to  prove  strictly  a  proposition  assumed  in  the 
preceding,  viz.,  that  if  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q  has  unity  for  its  limit,  when  A  is 
diminished,  the  limiting  ratio  of  P  to  R  will  be  the  same  as  the  limiting 
ratio  of  Q  to  R.  We  proceed  further  to  illustrate  the  Diflerential  Calculus 
as  applied  to  Geometry, 

^    Let  O  C  and  O  D  be  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  let  a 

line  A  B  of  given  length  be  placed  with  one  extremily 
in  each  axis.  Let  this  line  move  fi«m  its  first  position 
into  that  of  A'B'  on  one  side,  and  aHerwards  into  that  of 
A"B''  on  the  other  side,  always  preserving  its  first  length. 
The  motion  of  a  ladder,  one  end  of  which  is  against  a  wail, 
and  the  other  on  the  ground,  is  an  instance.  Let  A'  B' 
A^iuJ~c  »"^  ^"  ^"  intersect  A  B  in  F  and  F'.  If  A^B"  were 
gradually  moved  from  its  present  position  into  that  of 
A'  B^  the  point  P'^  would  also  move  gradually  from  its  present  position 
into  that  of  F,  passing,  in  its  course,  through  every  point  in  the  line  P'V", 
But  here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  A  B  is  itself  one  of  the  positions 
intermediate  between  A'  B'  and  A"  B'',  and  when  two  lines  are,  by  the 
motion  of  one  of  them,  brought  into  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  they 
intersect  one  another  (if  this  phrase  can  be  here  applied  at  all)  in  every 
point,  and  all  idea  of  one  distinct  point  of  intersection  is  lost.  Never- 
theless P"  describes  one  part  of  F'  F  before  A"  B*^  has  come  into  the 
position  AB,  and  the  rest  afterwards,  when  it  is  between  A  B  and  A'  B'. 
Let  P  be  the  point  of  separation ;  then  every  point  of  F  F',  except  P,  is 
a  real  point  of  intersection  of  A  B,  with  one  of  the  positions  of  A''B''»  and 
when  A"  B"  has  moved  very  near  to  A  B,  the  point  F'  will  be  very  near  to 
P ;  and  there  is  no  point  so  near  to  P,  that  it  may  not  be  made  the  inter- 
section of  A''  B''  and  A  B,  by  bringing  the  former  sufficiently  near  to  the 
latter.  This  point  P  is,  therefore,  the  Hmit  of  the  intersections  of  A"  B" 
and  A  B,  and  cannot  be  found  by  the  ordinary  application  of  Algebra  to 
geometry,  but  may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  similar  to  those 
which  have  hitherlo  occupied  us,  in  the  following  manner  : — Let  O  A  ss  a, 
O  B  f=  6,  A  B  =  A'B'  =  A'^B''  =  /.  Let  A  A'  =  rffl,  B  B'  =  db. 
whence  O  A'  :=  a  +  cf«,  O  B'  =  6  -  rf6.     We  have  then  ««  +  i^  ==  /•. 
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and  (a  +  da)*  +  (6  —  db)^  =  P ;  subtracting  the  former  of  which  from 
the  developmcDt  of  the  latter,  we  have 

2ada  +  (day^2bdb  +  (dby:=zQ       or  ^  =  ?^±^     (1). 

As  A'  B'  moves  towards  A  D,  da  and  db  are  dimhiished  without  limits  a 

and  b  remaining  the  same ;  hence  the  limit  of  the  ratio  'i'  ^^  qT  ^^ 'i'  ' 

Let  the  co-ordinates  *  of  P'  be  O  M'  =  a?  and  M'  F  =  y.     Then  (page  16) 

the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  AB  have  the  equation 

ay  +  6j  =  ab  (2). 

The  point  P'  is  in  this  line,  and  also  in  the  one  which  cuts  off  a  -f-  da 

and  b  "  db  from  the  axes,  whence 

(a  +  da)  y  +  (6  -  db)  op  =  (a  +  da)  (6  -  db)  (3) 

subtract  (2)  from  (3)  aHer  developing  the  latter,  which  gives 

yda^ccdb^  bda  —  adb  —  dadb  (4) 

If  we  now  suppose  A'B'  to  move  towards  A  B,  equation  (4)  gives  no 

result,  since  each  of  its  terms  diminishes  without  limit     If,  however,  we 

db 
divide  (4)  by  da,  and  substitute  in  the  result  the  value  of  -t"  obtained 

aa 

from  (1)  we  have 

2a+da      _        2a+da        „  ,,. 

from  this  and  (2)  we  might  deduce  the  values  of  y  and  x,  for  the  point  P, 
as  the  figure  actually  stands.  Then  by  diminishing  db  and  da  without 
limit,  and  observing  the  limit  towards  which  x  and  y  tend,  we  might 
deduce  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  the  limit  of  the  intersections.  The  same 
result  may  be  more  simply  obtained,  by  diminishing  da  and  db  in  equation 
(5),  before  obtaining  the  values  of  y  and  x.    This  gives 

a  a* 

y —  0?  =  6  —   -T-  or  6y  —  aj?  =  6*  —  a"  (6). 

6  0 

From  (6)  and  (2)  we  find  (fig.  6) 

a:  =  O  M  = =  —  and  y  =  M  P  =  -r — -  =  -—. 

This  limit  of  the  intersections  is  different  for  every  dif- 
ferent position  ofthe  line  A  B,  but  may  be  determined,  ;g. 
in  every  case,  by  the  following  simple  construction.  \ 
SinceBP;PN,  orOM  ::  BA  :  AO,wehaveBP=  Ifl-^   -^^ 

„,BA         a*       I        a«         ,     •    .,    ,    «  a        ^*  \ 

OM  TT^  —  .  -=•  .  —  =  -r  ;  and,  similarly,  P  A  =  -r-.  \ 

AO  Pal  ''  I 

Let  OQ  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  BA  3  then  since  OA         

is  a  mean  proportional  between  AQ  and  AB,  we  have    q    i£       A 

A  Q  =  ^,  and  similarly  B  Q  =  y.    Hence  B  P  =:  A  Q  and  A  P  =  B  Q, 

or  the  point  P  is  as  far  from  either  extremity  of  A  B  as  Q  is  from  the 
other. 

We  proceed  to  solve  the  same  problem,  using  the  principles  of  Leibnitz, 
that  is,  supposing  magnitudes  can  be  taken  so  small,  that  those  proportions 
may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  correct,  which  are  not  so  in  reality,  but 
which  only  approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth,  the  smaller  the  magnitudes 

*  The  lines  0  W  «nd  M'  P'  are  omitteJ,  to  avoid  crowding  the  figure. 
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are  taken.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  supposition  has  been  already  pointed 
out ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  once  got  over,  the  results  are  de- 
duced with  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  consequent  clearness,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  method.  The  following  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
monstration, except  by  a  mind  so  accustomed  to  the  suliject,  that  it 
can  readily  convert  the  various  inaccuracies  into  their  corresponding 
truths,  and  see,  at  one  glance,  how  far  any  proposition  will  afiect  the  final 
result.    The  beginner  will  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  assertions 

which  follow,  given  in  their  most  naked  form, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  less  startling  mode  of 
expression.  Let  A'  B'  be  a  position  of  A  B  infi- 
nitely near  to  it ;  that  is,  let  A' P  A  be  an  infinitely 
small  angle.  With  the  centre  P,  and  the  radii 
P  A'  and  P  B,  describe  the  infinitely  small  arcs 
A'a,  B6.  An  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  is  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  its  radius;  hence 
—  A'  a  A  and  BbB'  are  right-angled  triangles, 
the  first  similar  to  BOA,  the  two  having  the 
angle  A  in  common,  and  the  second  similar  to  B'  O  A^  Again,  since  the 
angles  of  B  O  A,  which  are  finite,  only  difier  from  those  of  B'  O  A'  by 
the  infinitely  small  angle  A'  P  A,  they  may  be  regarded  as  equal ;  whence 
A' a  A  and  B'  6  B  are  similar  to  B  O  A,  and  to  one  another.  Also  P  is 
the  point  of  which  we  are  in  search,  or  infinitely  near  to  It ;  and 
since  B  A  =  B'  A',  of  which  B  P  =  6  P  and  a  P  =:  A'  P,  Uie  remainders 
B'  6  and  A  a  are  equal.  Moreover,  B  b  and  A'  a  being  arcs  of  circles 
subtending  equal  angles,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  radii  B  P  and  P  A'« 
Hence  we  have  the  following  proportions, — 

Aa  :  A'o  ::  OA  :  OB  ::  a  :  6 
B6  :  B'6  ::  OA  :  OB  ::  a  :  b. 

The  composition  of  which  gives,  since  A  a  ==  B'  6, 

Bb  :  A'o  ::  «•    :  6«. 
Also  Bb  :  A'a  ::  BP  :  Pa, 

whence  BP:  Pa    ::  ifi    :  6", 

and  BP  +  Pa   ::  Pa  ::  a"  +  6"  :  6«. 

But  Pa  only  differs  from  PA  by  the  infinitely  small  quantity  A  a,  and 
B  P  +  P  A  =  /,  and  «■  +  6^  =  ^ ;  whence 

/  :  PA  ::  /•  :  6%       orPA=y, 

which  is  the  result  already  obtained.  In  this  reasoning  we  observe 
four  independent  errors,  from  which  others  follow, — 1 .  that  B  6  and  A'  a 
are  straight  lines  it  right-angles  to  P  a  ;  2.  that  BOA  and  B'  O  A'  are 
similar  triangles ;  3.  that  P  is  really  the  point  of  which  we  are  in  search  ; 
4.  that  PA  and  Pa  are  equal.  But  at  the  same  time  we  observe,  that 
every  one  of  these  assumptions  approaches  the  truth,  as  we  diminish  the 
angle  A'  P  A,  so  that  there  is  no  magnitude,  line  or  angle,  so  small,  thai 
the  linear  or  angular  errors,  arising  from  the  above-mentioned  suppositions, 
may  not  be  made  smaller.  We  now  proceed  to  put  the  same  deroonstrm- 
tion  in  a  stricter  form,  so  as  to  neglect  no  quantity  during  the  process. 
This  should  always  be  done  by  the  beginner,  until  he  is  so  far  master  of 
the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  annex  to  the  inaccurate  terms,  the  tdcea 
necessary  for  their  rational  explanation.  To  the  former  figure  add  B  /) 
and  A  a,  the  real  perpendiculars,  with  which  the  arcs  have  been  confounded. 
Let  Z  A'P  A  =:  rfe,  P A  =  /?,   Aaz^dp,  B P  =  9,  Wb^dq\   and 
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OA=ff,  0B  =  6,  and  AB  =^.  Then*  A'a=  (j?-rfp)  rf^,  B6  =  grfO, 
and  the  triangles  A^Aa  and  B'B/3  are  similar  to  B  O  A  and  B^  O  A'. 
The  perpendiculars  hfa  and  B/9  are  equal  to  P  A'  sin.  dO^  and  P  B  sin.  dB^ 
or  {p  —  dp)  sin  dB^  and  q  sin  dO.  Let  aa:=i  fi  and  6/9  =:  v.  These 
(page  5)  will  diminish  without  limit  as  compared  with  A'a  and  B)3 ;  and 
since  the  ratios  of  A'a  to  aA  and  B/3  to  /SB'  continue  finite,  (these  being 
sides  of  triangles  similar  to  A  O  B  and  A'O  B\)  aa  and  bfi  will  diminish 
indefinitely  with  respect  to  aA  and  /3B'.  Hence  the  ratio  Aa  to  ^B^  or 
dp -j-  /I  io  dq -{*  V  will  continually  approximate  to  that  of  dp  to  dq^  or  a 
ratio  of  equality.  The  exact  proportions,  to  which  those  in  the  last  page 
are  approximations,  are  as  follows : — 

dp  +  ft    :    (p  —  dp)  sin  d0  ::  a  :    6, 

q  sin  do  :  dq  -{•  v        ::  a—da  :   b+db  ; 

by  composition  of  which,  recollecting  that  dp  =  dq  (which  is  rigorously 
true,)  and  dividing  the  two  first  terms  of  the  resulting  proportion  by  dp, 
we  have 

qa  +  ^:ip-dp)(l+^::a(a-da)  :  b(b  +  db).    ■ 

If  dB  be  diminished  without  limit,  the  quantities  da,  db,  and  dp,  and 

also  the  ratios  -r-  and  -r-,  as  above-mentioned,  are  diminished  without 

dp         dp 

limit,  so  that  the  limit  of  the  proportion  just  obtained,  or  the  proportion 

which  gives  the  limits  of  the  lines  into  which  P  divides  A  B,  is 

q  I  P  ::  (^  :  6*, 

hence  g  +  p  =  i  :  j»  ::  a«-f  6"  =  T  :  6«, 

the  same  as  before. 

We  proceed  to  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  dynamics,  or  the  theory 
of  motion.  Suppose  a  point  moving  along  a  straight  line  uniformly,  that 
is,  if  the  whole  length  described  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  however  great,  each  of  those  parts  is  described  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  whatever  length  is  described  in  the  first  second  of  time,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  first  second,  the  same  is  described  in  any  other  second,  or  in 
the  same  part  of  any  other  second.  The  number  of  units  of  length  de-. 
scribed  in  a  unit  of  time  is  called  the  velocity ;  thus  a  velocity  of  3 '01 
feet  in  a  second,  means  that  the  point  describes  three  feet  and  one- 
hundredth  in  each  second,  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  same  in  any  part 
of  a  second.  Hence,  if  v  be  the  velocity,  and  t  the  units  of  tigne  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  vtis  the  length  described ;  and  if  any 
length  described  be  known,  the  velocity  can  be  determined  by  dividing 
that  length  by  the  time  of  describing  it.  Thus,  a  point  which  moves  uni- 
formly through  3  feet  in  li  second,  moves  with  a  velocity  of  3  -r  H,  or 
2  feet  per  second. 

Let  the  point  not  move  uniformly,  that  is,  let  different  parts  of  the  line, 
having  the  same  length,  be  described  in  different  times  ;  at  the  same  time 
let  the  motion  be  continuous,  that  is,  not  suddenly  increased  or  decreased, 
aa  it  would  be  if  the  point  were  composed  of  some  hard  matter,  and 
received  a  blow  while  it  was  moving.  This  will  be  the  case  if  its  motion 
be  represented  by  some  algebraical  function  of  the  time,  or  if,  t  being  the 
number  of  units  of  time  during  which  the  point  has  moved,  the  number  of 

*  For  the  Unit  employed  in  measuring  an  angle,  see  Siud^  of  Maihmaiici,  page  90. 
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units  of  length  described  can  be  represented  by  i>L  This,  for  example, 
we  will  suppose  to  be  ^-j"  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  of  time  being  one  second,  and  (be 
unit  of  length  one  inch;  so  that  i  +  i«  or  i  of  an  inch,  is  described  in 
the  first  half  second  ;  1  +  1,  or  two  inches,  in  the  first  second;  2  4-  4,  or 
six  inches,  in  the  first  two  seconds ;  and  so  on. 

Here  we  have  no  longer  an  evident  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  point ; 
we  can  only  say  that  it  obviously  increases  from  the  beginning  of  the  mo- 
tion to  the  end,  and  is  different  at  every  two  different  pointa*  Let 
the  time  t  elapse,  during  which  the  point  will  describe  the  distance 
t+  f;  let  a  further  time  dt  elapse,  during  which  the  point  will  increase 
its  distance  to  <  +  ^'  +  (^  +  ^)*»  which,  diminished  by  <  -f-  ^^  gives 
dt  '{'21  dt-j-  {dty  for  the  length  described  during  the  increment  of  time 
dt.  This  varies  with  the  value  of  t ;  thus,  in  the  interval  dt  afler  the  first 
second,  the  length  described  is  Sdt  -(-  df ;  afler  the  second  second,  it  is 
bdt  +  (dt)\  and  so  on.  Nor  can  we,  as  in  the  case  of  anifbrm 
motion,  divide  the  length  described  by  the  time,  and  call  the  result 
the  velocity  with  which  that  length  is  described;  for  no  length, 
however  small,  is  here  uniformly  described.  If  we  were  to  divide  a  length 
by  the  time  in  which  it  is  described,  and  also  its  first  and  second  halves 
by  the  times  in  which  they  are  respectively  described,  the  three  results 
would  be  all  different  from  one  another.  Here  a  difficulty  arises,  similar 
to  that  already  noticed,  when  a  point  moves  along  a  curve  ;  in  'which,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  improper  to  say  that  it  is  moving  in  any  one  direction 
through  any  arc,  however  small.  Nevertheless  a  straight  line  was  found 
at  every  point,  which  did,  more  nearly  than  any  other  straight  line,  repre- 
sent the  direction  of  the  motion.  So,  in  this  case,  though  it  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  there  is  any  uniform  velocity  with  which  the  point  continues  to 
move  for  any  portion  of  time,  however  small,  we  can,  at  the  end  of  every 
time,  assign  a  uniform  velocity,  which  shall  represent,  more  nearly  than  any 
other,  the  rate  at  which  the  point  is  moving.  If  we  say  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  time  t,  the  point  is  moving  with  a  velocity  v,  we  roust  not  now 
say  that  the  length  wit  is  described  in  the  succeeding  interval  of 
time  dt ;  but  we  mean  that  di  may  be  taken  so  small,  that  vdi  shall 
bear  to  the  distance  actually  described  a  ratio  as  near  to  equality  as 
we  please.  Let  the  point  have  moved  during  the  time  <,  after  which 
let  successive  intervals  of  time  elapse,  each  equal  to  dL  At  the  end  of 
the  times,  i,  t  +  dt,  t  +  2dt,  ;  t  +  Sdt,  &&•  the  whole  lengths 
described  will  he  t-^f,  t  +  dt  +  it  +  dl)\  <  +  2dt  +  (e  +  2dt)\ 
t  +  Sdt  +  0+3^)',  &c. ;  the  differences  of  which,  or  itt  -f  2tdi 
+  (dt)\  dt  +  'iitdt  +  8  (*)%  dt  +  2tdt  +  b  idt)\  &c.,  are  the 
lengths  described  in  the  first,  second,  third,  &c,,  intervals  dt.  These 
are  not  equal  to  one  another,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  velocity  were 
uniform;  but  by  making  dt  sufficiently  small,  their  ratio  may  be 
brought  as  uear  to  equality  as  we  please,  since  the  terms  (<fO*» 
d(d<)*,  &c.,  by  which  they  all  differ  from  the  common  pari  (1 -fdl)d!^ 
may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  in  comparison  of  this  Gommoa 
part.  If  we  divide  the  above-mentioned  lengths  by  dt,  which  does 
not  alter  their  ratio,  they  become  I  +  2t  +  dt,  1  4*  ^<  +  Sdi^ 
l-^2t  -f-5d/,  &c.,  which  may  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  equahty, 
by  sufficient  diminution  of  dt.  Hence  1  +  St  is  said  to  be  the  velocity  of 
the  point  after  the  time  t ;  and  if  we  take  a  succession  of  equal  intervals 
of  time,  each  equal  to  dt,  and  sufficiently  small,  the  lengths  described  in 
those  intervals  will  bear  to  (1  +  2t)  dt,  tiie  length  which  would  be  de- 
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scribed  in  the  same  interval  with  the  uniform  velocity  1  +  9<i  a  ratio 
as  near  to  equality  as  we  please.  And  observe,  that  if  0^  is  ^  +  <S 
^Ms  1  +  2t,  or  the  coefficient  of  h  in  (<  +  ^)  +  (i  4.  h)*.  In  the 
same  way  it  may  be  shown,  that  if  the  point  moves  so  that  4>t  always 
represents  the  length  described  in  the  time  <,  the  differential  coefficient  of 
0<  or  0'^  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  point  is  moving  at  the  end  of  the 
time  t  For  Uie  time  t  having  elapsed,  the  whole  lengths  described  at  the 
end  of  the  times  t  and  i-^dt  skte  <pt  and  0  (^  +  dt) ;  whence  the  length 
described  during  the  time  dt  is 

<i>(t  +  dt)  -  <t>U  or  <f/t,dt  +  <t/U  ^  +  &c. 

Similarly,  the  length  described  In  the  next  interval  di  is 

0  (/  +  2d0  -  0  0  +  rfO  ;  or 

0^  +  0^4  •  M«  +  0"e  ^^^  +  &c.  --  (0*  +  0^^  d^  +  0"^  ^  +  &c.) 
which  is  0^/ .  d/  +  ^»i  ^^  +  &c ; 

the  length  described  in  the  third  interval  dt  is  0'^  .  di  +  50^'^  ^^ 

+  &c.  &e.    It  has  been  shown  for  each  of  these,  that  the  first  term 

can  be  made  to  contain  the  aggregate  of  all  the  rest  as  often  as  we  please, 

by  making  di  sufficiently  small ;  this  first  term  is  0^^  •  e2^  in  all,  or  the 

length  which  would  be  described  in  the  time  di  by  the  velocity  ^t  con« 

tinued  uniformly  :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  take  di  so  small,  that  the 

lengths  actually  described  in  a  succession  of  intervals  equal  to  di^  shall 

be  as  nearly  as  we  please  in  a  ratio  of  equality  with  those  described  in  the 

same  intervals  of  time  by  the  velocity  0'^.     For  example,  it  is  observed 

in  bodies  which  fall  to  the  earth  from  a  height  above  it,  when  the  resist* 

ance  of  the  air  is  removed,  that  if  the  time  be  taken  in  seconds,  and  the 

distance  in  feet,  the  number  of  feet  fallen  through  in  i  seconds  is  always 

a^,    where  a  =  16-j*^^  very  nearly ;    what   is    the    velocity  of  a  body 

which  has  fallen  in  vacuo  for  four  seconds  ?     Here  0<  being  a^,  we  find, 

by  substituting  ^  +  A,   or  ^  +  di,  instead   of  /,   that  ^i  is   2a/,  or 

2  X  16-1^  X  it  or  32  J^  t ;  which,  at  the  end  of  four  seconds,  is  32  J^  X  4,  or 

128-|  feet.     That  is,  at  the  end  of  four  seconds  a  falling  body  moves  at  the 

rate  of  128f  feet  per  second.     By  which  we  do  not  mean  that  it  continues 

to  move  with  this  velocity  for  any  appreciable  time,  since  the  rate  is 

always  varying ;  but  that  the  length  described  in  the  interval  di  af\er  the 

fourth  second,  may  be  made  as  nearly  as  we  please  in  a  ratio  of  equality 

with  128f  X  di,  by  taking  di  sufficiently  small.     This  velocity  2ai  is  said 

to  be  uniformly  accelerated  3  since  in  each  second  the  same  velocity  2a 

is  gained.     And  since,  when  x  is  the  space  described,  <p^i  is  the  limit  of 

dx 

-p-,  the  velocity  is  also  this  limit ;  that  is,  when  a  point  does  not  move 

dt 

uniformly,  the  velocity  is  not  represented  by  any  increment  of  length  di- 
vided by  its  increment  of  timci  but  by  the  limit  to  which  that  ratio  con- 
tinually tends,  as  the  increment  of  time  is  diminished.  We  now  propose 
the  following  problem  : — A  point  moves  uniformly  round  a  circle  ;  with 
what  velocities  do  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  increase  or  decrease,  at  any 
given  point?  Let  the  point  P,  setting  out  from  A,  describe  the  arc  AP, 
&c.,  with  the  uniform  velocity  of  a  inches  per  second.  Let  O  A  =  r, 
ZAOP  =  e,  ZPO  P'=:  rf©,  O  M  =  a?,  M  Pr:  y,  M  M'=  dx,  QP'=di/, 
From  the  first  Principles  of  Trigonometry 
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x^rcosO         x^dxz^r  cos  (6+ d0):=ir cos 0 COB dS'^r sin 0 fan d0 
y s=  r  sin  0         y-j-dy = r  sin  (0+ d0)=:  r  sin  B  cos  d0-{-r  cos 0  sin  rf^ ; 
subtracting  the  second  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the  fourth,  we  have 


dx  :=z  r  smO  sin dO 


r  cos  0  (1  —  cos  do) 


dy  sz  r  cos  0  sin  cW  -f-  r  sin  ^  (1  —  cos  dO)  (2) 

but  if  do  be  taken  sufficiently  small,  sin  dS,  and 
(20,  may  be  made  as  nearly  in  a  ratio  of  equality  as 
we  please,  and  1  —  cos  dO  may  be  made  as  small 
a  part  as  we  please,  either  of  dS  or  sin  dO.  These 
follow  from  fi^.  1,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  BM 
and  the  arc  B  A,  or  (if  O  A  =  r  and  A  O  B  =  dl9,) 
r  sin  do  and  rd$f  may  be  brought  as  near  lo  a 
ratio  of  equality  as  we  please  ;  which  is  therelore 
true  of  sin  dO  and  d$.  Again,  it  was  shown  that 
A  M,  or  r  —  r  cos  (/0,  can  be  made  as  small  a  part 
as  we  please,  either  of  B  M  or  the  arc  B  A,  that  is,  either  of  r  sin  d9,  or 
rdO ;  the  same  is  therefore  true  of  1  —  cos  dO^  and  either  sia  dO  or  dB. 
Hence,  if  we  write  equations  (1)  and  (2)  thus, 

dx:=r  sin  0  do  (1),  dy  =i  r  cos  0  dO  (2), 

we  have  equations,  which,  though  never  exactly  true,  are  such  that  by 
making  dB  sufficiently  small,  the  errors  may  be  made  as  small  parts  of  A 
as  we  please.  Again,  since  the  arc  A  P  is  uniformly  described,  so  also  is 
the  angle  PGA;  and  since  an  arc  a  is  described  in  one  second,  the  angle 


a 


—  is  described  in  the  same  time ;  this  is,  therefore,  the  angular  vdodly^^ 


If  we  divide  equations  (1)  and  (2)  by  di^  we  have 

dx  .     ^  do  dy 

—  s=  r  sm  0  —  -^  =  r 

dt  dt  dt 


cose-; 


these  become  more  nearly  true  as  dt  and  dlO  are  diminished,  so  that  if  for 

dx 

-7-,  &c.,  the  limits  of  these  ratios  be  substituted,  the  equations  will  become 

at 

rigorously  true.     But  these  limits  are  the  velocities  of  x,  y,  and  0,  the  last 

of  which  is  also  — ;  hence 

r 

velocity  of  x  =  r  sin  0  X   —  =  a  sin  0, 


velocity  of  y  =  r  cos  0  x 


a 

—  =  a  cos  0 : 

r 


that  is  the  point  M  moves  towards  O  with  a  variable  velocity,  which  is 
always  sucii  a  part  of  the  velocity  of  P,  as  sin  0  is  of  unity,  or  as 
P  M  is  of  O  B  ;  and  the  distance  P  M  increases,  or  the  point  N  moves 
from  O.  with  a  velocity  which  is  such  a  part  of  the  velocity  of  P  as  cos  0 
is  of  unity,  or  as  O  M  is  of  O  A. 
In  the  language  of  Leibnitz,  the  foregoing  results  would  be  expressed 

*  The  same  considerations  of  velocity  which  have  been  applied  to  the  motkm  of  a  poiot 
along  a  line  may  also  be  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  line  roimd  a  point.  If  the  angle  le 
described  be  always  increased  by  equal  anjj^les  in  equal  portions  of  time,  the  aagular 
velocity  is  said  to  be  uniform,  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of  angular  units  dcechbed 
in  a  unit  of  time.  By  similar  reasoning  to  that  already  described,  if  the  velocity  with 
which  the  angle  increases  l>e  not  uniform,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  I  the  aa^  de» 

scribed  is  #  s  ^/,  the  angular  velocity  is  f  7,  or  the  limit  of  the  ratio  -j . 
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thus ; — If  a  point  move,  but  not  uniformly,  it  may  still  be  considered  as 

moving  uniformly  for  any  infinitely  small  time ;  and  the  velocity  with 

which  it  moves  is  the  infinitely  small  space  thus  described,  divided  by  the 

infinitely  small  time. 

The  foregoing  process  contains  the  method  employed  by  Newton, 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions,     If  we  suppose  y  to 

be  any  function    of  j*,   and   that  x  increases  with  a  given  velocity, 

y  will  also  increase  or  decrease  with  a  velocity  depending, — 1.  upon 

the  velocity  of  a; ;    2.    upon   the    function   which  y  is  of  x.      These 

velocities  Newton  called  the  fluxions  of  y  and  x,  and  denoted  them  by 

^  and  £.    Thus,  if  y  =  jc*,  and  if  in  the  interval  of  time  dt^  x  becomes 

dp  -f  dJ?>   and  y  becomes  y  +  rfy,  we  have  y  +  dy  =  (jf  +  dx)\  and 

dy  dx         dx 

dyr=z2x.  dx  +  (dj?)«,  or  -"f  =  2jp  —   +  -n*    «*•      If  we  diminish  dt^ 

'  at  at  at 

dx 
the  term  -j-.  •  dx  will  diminish  without  limit,  since  one  factor  continually 
at 

approaches  to  a  given  quantity,  viz.,  the  velocity  of  x,  and  the  other  dimi- 
nishes without  limit  Hence  we  obtain  the  velocity  of  y  =  2x  x  the 
velocity  of  x,  or  y  =  2x  x,  which  is  used  in  the  method  of  fluxions 
instead  of  dy  =  2x  dx  considered  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
processes  are  the  same  in  both  methods,  since  the  ratio  of  the  velocities 
is  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  corresponding  increments,  or,  according  to 
Leibnitz,  the  ratio  of  the  infinitely  small  increments.  We  shall  hereaflter 
notice  the  common  objection  to  the  Method  of  Fluxions. 

When  the  velocity  of  a  material  point  is  suddenly  increased,  an  impvke 
is  said  to  be  given  to  it,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  impulse  or  impulsive 
force,  is  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  created  by  it.  Thus,  an  impulse 
which  changes  the  velocity  from  50  to  70  feet  per  second,  is  twice  as  great 
as  one  which  changes  it  from  50  to  60  feet.  When  the  velocity  of  the 
point  is  altered,  not  suddenly  but  continuously,  so  that  before  the  velocity 
can  change  from  50  to  70  feet,  it  goes  through  all  possible  intermediate 
velocities,  the  point  is  said  to  be  acted  on  by  an  accelerating  force.  Force 
is  a  name  given  to  that  which  causes  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  a  body. 
It  is  said  to  Act  uniformly,  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  point  in  any 
one  interval  of  time  is  the  same  as  that  acquired  in  any  other  interval  of 
equal  duration.  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot,  by  supposing  any  succession 
of  impulses,  however  small,  and  however  quickly  repeated,  arrive  at  a 
uniformly  accelerated  motion  ;  because  the  length  described  between  any 
two  impulses  will  be  uniformly  described,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  continually  accelerated  velocity.  Nevertheless,  by  diminishing  the 
magnitude  of  the  impulses,  and  increasing  their  number,  we  may  come  as 
near  as  we  please  to  such  a  continued  motion,  in  the  same  way  as,  by 
diminishing  the  magnitudes  of  the  sides  of  a  polygon,  and  increasing  their 
number,  we  may  approximate  as  near  as  we  please  to  a  continuous  curve. 
Let  a  point,  setting  out  from  a  state  of  rest,  increase  its  velocity  uniformly, 
so  that  in  the  time  ^,  it  may  acquire  the  velocity  v — what  length  will  have 
been  described  during  that  time  t  ?  Let  the  time  t  and  the  velocity  v  be 
both  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  t'  and  v' ;  so  that  n^=  /, 
and  nt>'  =  v.  Let  the  velocity  i/  be  communicated  to  the  point  at  rest ; 
after  an  interval  of  if  let  another  velocity  t/  be  communicated,  so  that 
during  the  second  interval  if  the  point  has  a  velocity  2t/  ;  during  the  third 
interval  let  the  point  have  the  velocity  3i/,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  in  the  last 
on  7t^  interval  the  point  has  the  velocity  nv'.    The  space  described  in  th<> 
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first  inierval  is,  therefore,  t//^ ;  in  the  second,  Mt ;  in  the  third,  Wf% 
and  80  on,  till  in  the  iC^  interval  it  is  n%fi*»  The  whole  space  described  is, 
therefore! 

t/^  +  2r7'  +  Zv'V  +  •  .  .  +  V^l  x/t  +  nxft 
or  (I  +2  +  3 77=n:+«)t/^==n.!L±lt/f  =!!!!!^±^. 

In  this  substitute  v  for  ni/,  and  t  for  n^,  which  gives  for  the  space  de- 
scribed }t7  (^  +  O*  '^^^  smaller  we  suppose  ^,  the  more  nearly  will  this 
approach  to  \oL  But  the  smaller  we  suppose  t\  the  greater  must  be  n, 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  t  is  divided ;  and  the  more  nearly  do  we 
render  the  motion  of  the  point  uniformly  accelerated.  Hence  the  limit  to 
which  we  approximate  by  diminishing  i  without  limit,  is  the  length  d^ 
scribed  in  the  time  U  by  a  uniformly  accelerated  velocity,  which  shall  in- 
crease from  0  to  t;  in  that  time.  This  is  }v^,  or  half  the  length  whick 
would  have  been  described  by  the  velocity  v  continued  uniformly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  motion.  It  is  usual  to  measure  the  accelerating  force  by 
the  velocity  acquired  in  one  second.  Let  this  be  g ;  then  aince  the  aame 
velocity  is  acquired  in  every  other  second,  the  velocity  acquired  in  < 
seconds  will  be  gU  or  d  =  gi*  Hence  the  apace  described  is  Ifgi  x  («  or 
\ig^.  If  the  point,  instead  of  being  at  rest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
leration,  had  had  the  velocity  a,  the  lengths  described  in  the 
intervals  would  have  been  aif  -H  ^i\  oi  4*  St/^*  &c. ;  ao  that  to  the 
space  described  by  the  accelerated  motion  would  have  been  added  aof,  or 
at^  and  the  whole  length  would  have  been  at  -h  hg^»  By  similar  reason- 
ing, had  the  force  been  a  uniformly  retarding  force,  that  is,  one 
diminished  the  initial  velocity  a  equally  in  equal  times,  tlie  length 
scribed  in  the  time  t  would  have  been  at  —  }g^.  Now  let  the  point  move 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  velocity  is  accelerated  or  retarded,  but  not  uni- 
formly, that  is,  in  different  times  of  equal  duration,  let  difi^rent  relocities 
be  lost  or  gained.  For  example,  let  the  point,  setting  out  from  a  stale  of 
rest,  move  in  such  a  way  that  the  number  of  inches  passed  over  in  I 
seconds  is  always  <'.  Here  0<  s=  ^,  and  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body 
at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  is  the  coefficient  of  dt  in  (t  -f*  dt)\  or  V 
inches  per  second.    I^et  the  point  be  at  A  at  the  end  of  the  time  i ;  and 

let  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  &c.,  be  lengths  described  in 
Jkr^o.  successive  equal  intervals  of  time,  each  of  which 

is  dt*    Then  the  velocities  at  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  are 
y  ABC  3>     ^    3(",     3  (^  +  dl)\     3  ((  +  2dty,   Ac,,   and   the 

'  H~+— f-H    j^^^jj^  A  B.  B  C,  C  D,  &c.,  are  {t  ^  dty  ^  1^, 

(<  -h  2diy  -  (<  +  dty,    it  +  3d0*  -  (<  +  8rfOS  Ac 

Velocity  at  Leogth  of 

A      3i«  AB      sedt+  31  (««)•+      (do* 

B    3i^+  6tdt+  3{dt)t         BC      8(*dt+  9t(dty+  7  idiy^ 

C    se  +  I2t dt+ 12  {dty         CD      sedt+lbtidty+\9  (dty 

If  we  could,  without  error,  reject  the  terms  containing  (diy  in  the  veto* 
cities,  and  those  containing  (dty  in  the  lengths,  we  should  then  reduce 
the  motion  of  the  point  to  the  case  already  considered,  the  initial  velocity 
being  3^,  and  the  accelerating  force  6^.  For  we  have  already  ahown 
that  a  being  the  initial  velocity,  and  g  the  accelerating  force,  the  space 
described  in  the  time  th  at-^  hgt^*  Hence,  3<*  being  the  initial  velocity, 
and  ^  the  accelerating  force,  the  space  in  the  time  dt  is  Sfdt  +  3^  (^0*t 
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which  18  the  same  as  A  B  afler  (<20'  Is  rejected.  The  velocity  acquired 
is  gt^  and  the  whole  velociW  is,  therefore,  a-^-gt;  or  making  the  same 
substitutions,  3^  +  6tdt.  This  is  the  velocity  at  B,  afler  the  term  3  (dt)] 
is  rejected.  Again,  the  velocity  being  3i*  +  6<  (i/,  and  the  force  6^  the 
space  described  in  the  time  dt  is  (3/*  +  6i  di)  di  +  3<  idt)\  or  3M/  4* 
91  (dt^.  This  is  what  the  space  B  C  becomes  afler  7  {dty  is  rejected. 
The  velocity  acquired  is  %idt\  and  the  whole  velocity  is  ^C-^^tdt-^- 
(yt  di,  or  3^  +  \2t  di ;  which  is  the  velocity  at  C  afler  3  {dtf  is  rejected. 
But  as  the  terms  involving  {dty  in  the  velocities,  &c.,  cannot  be  rejected 
without  error»  the  above  supposition  of  a  uniform  force  cannot  be  made. 
Nevertheless,  aa  we  may  take  dt  so  small,  that  these  terms  shall  be  as 
small  parts  as  we  please  of  those  which  precede,  the  results  of  the  erro- 
neous and  correct  suppositions  may  be  brought  as  near  to  equality  as  we 
please ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  though  there  is  no  force,  which,  con- 
tinued uniformly,  would  preserve  the  motion  of  the  point  A,  so  that  O  A 
should  always  be  f  in  inches,  yet  an  interval  of  time  may  be  taken  so 
small,  that  the  length  actually  described  by  A  in  that  time,  and  the  one 
which  would  be  ] described  if  the  force  6<  were  continued  uniformly,  shall 
have  a  ratio  as  near  to  equality  as  we  please.  Hence,  on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  called  3^  the  velocity  at  A,  though*  in  truth, 
no  space,  however  small,  is  described  with  that  velocity,  we  call  6/  the 
accelerating  force  at  A.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  61  is  the  difierential 
coefficient  of  3^,  or  the  coefficient  of  di,  in  the  development  of  3  (2  -f  di)\ 
Generally,  let  the  point  move  so  that  the  length  described  in  any  time  t  is 
0<.  Hence  the  length  described  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  +d<  is  0  (t+dQ, 
and  that  described  in  the  interval  di  is  0  (^  +  di)  —  0^,  or 

in  which  dt  may  be  taken  so  small,  that  either  of  the  first  two  terms  shall 
contain  the  aggregate  of  all  the  rest,  as  oflen  as  we  please.  These  two 
first  terms  are  <p^t  .  d^-f-  ^^^'  *  (^ON  &nd  represent  the  length  described 
during  dtj  with  a  uniform  velocity  0^^,  and  an  accelerating  force  fp^U.  The 
interval  dt  may  then  generally  be  taken  so  small,  that  this  supposition  shall 
represent  the  motion  during  that  interval  as  nearly  as  we  please. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  limiting  ratio  of  quantities  only  as  to 
their  state  of  decrease :  we  now  proceed  to  some  cases  in  which  the  limit- 
ing ratio  of  different  magnitudes  which  increase  without  limit  is  investi- 
gated. It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  increase  of  two  magnitudes  may  cause 
a  decrease  of  their  ratio ;  so  that,  as  the  two  increase  without  limit,  their 
ratio  may  diminish  without  limit.  The  limit  of  any  ratio  may  be 
found  by  rejecting  any  terms  or  aggregate  of  terms  (Q)  which  are  con- 
nected with  another  term  (P)  by  the  sign  of  addition  or  subtraction,  pro- 
vided that  by  increasing  x,  Q  may  be  made  as  small  a  part  of  P  as  we 

please.     For  example,  to  find  the  limit  of    S\  ,  7^  ,  when  x  is  increased 

•JT-j-  OX 

without  limit  By  increasing  x  we  can,  as  will  be  shown  immediately, 
cause  2j?  -|-  3  and  bx  to  be  contained  in  .z'  und  2x'i  as  often  as  we  please  ; 

rejecting  these  terms,  we  have  — -j,  or  J,  for  the  limit.    The  demonstration 

is  as  follows : — Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  j^,  which  gives 

2        3                  5 
1  H h  "7»  and  2^ 9  for  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction 

X         X*  X 
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equal  in  value  to  the  on6  proposed.    These  can  be  brought  as  near  as  we 

please  to  1  and  2  by  making  x  sufficiently  great,  or  —  sufficiently  small ; 

and,  consequently,  their  ratio  can  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to 

— •     We  will  now  prove  the  following: — ^That  in  any  series  of  decreasiiig 

powers  of  jr,  any  one  term  will,  if  j?  be  taken  sufficiently  great,  contain  the 
aggregate  of  all  which  follow,  as  many  times  as  we  please.  Take,  for 
example, 

arl  +  6-r-*  +  c**"' + +/«  +  9  +  -7  +  :^  +  *«- 

the  ratio  of  the  several  terms  will  not  be  altered  if  we  divide  the  whole  by 
oTf  which  gives 

be  p         q  r  9 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  taking  —  sufficiently  small,  that  is,  by  taking 

X  sufficiently  great,  any  term  of  this  series  may  be  made  to  contain  the 
aggregate  of  the  succeeding  terms,  as  often  as  we  please ;  which  relation 
is  not  altered  if  we  multiply  every  term  by  ^,  and  so  restore  the  original 

series.     It  follows  from  this,  that has  unity  for  Its  limit  when  r 

is  increased  without  limit.  For  («+ 1)*  is  af*  +  mjT"*  +  &c.,  in  which 
aT  can  be  made  as  great  as  we  please  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 

series.     Hence  0^+12!!=  1  +  ^'^''+  ^,  the  numerator  of  whidi  last 

fraction  decreases  indefinitely  as  compared  with  its  denominator.  In  a 
similar  way  it  may  be  shown    that  Uie    limit    of 


\ 

wheni?  is  increased,  is For  since  (r+l)*^  =  «^^+(iii+l)  *■  + 

m  +  1 

J  (m  +  \)m  «"-»  +  &c.,  this  fraction  is 


(m+l)*^H-i  (m+l).fiix— *+&c. 


in  which  the  first  term  of  the  denominator  may  be  made  to  contain  all 
the  rest  as  often  as  we  please ;  that  is,  if  the  fraction  be  written  thus, 

7 — rTN-= — r»  A  can  be  made  as  small  a  part  of  (m+1)  oT  as  we  please. 

^m+ 1 J  x"+A 

Hence  this  fraction  can,  by  a  sufficient  increase  of  x,  be  brought  as  near 

as  we  please  to  ,  or .  A  similar  proposition  may  be  shown 

(m-f-l)a?"        m-|-l 

of  the  fraction  r — — — r;,^^  ^ — .^^  i  which  may  be  immediately  reduced 

.*'"  4-  B 

to  the  form  , — --rr ■  .  .^  where  x  may  be  taken  so  irreai  that  «*  shall 

(m+1)  a  J?" -f  A  '  ^ 

contain  A  and  B  any  number  of  times.    We  will  now  consider  the  sonis 
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of  Jp  terms  of  the  following  series,  each  of  which  may  evidently  be  made  as 
gpreat  as  we  please,  by  takings  a  sufficient  number  of  its  terms. 


l^-2-f3  +  4  + +   ar-l    +x         (1) 

l«^-2«-j-3i-f4«-|. -j-(jr  -  ly+jfi         (2) 

I»+2»+  3»+4«+ +  (*  -  iy+^        (3) 


1-+2-+3-+4-+ +  (■»  -  ir+  or      (m). 

We  propose  to  inquire  what  is  the  limiting  ratio  of  any  one  of  these  series 
to  the  last  term  of  the  succeeding  one  ;  that  is,  to  what    do  the  ratios  of 

(1  +  2  + +  a?)  to  *«,  of  (l«  -h  2^ -h  JP*)  to  j?»,  &c.,  approach, 

when  X  is  increased  without  limit.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  method 
of  increase  of  these  series,  we  shall  first  show  that  x  may  be  taken 
so  great,  that  the  last  term  of  each  series  shall  be  as  small  a  part  as 
we  please  of  the  sum  of  all  those  which  precede.  To  simplify  the  sym- 
bols, let  us  take  the  third  series  1*  +  2*  +....  +  a:",  in  which  we  are  to 
show  that  a^  may  be  made  less  than  any  given  partt  ^^^^y  one- thousandth, 
of  the  sum  of  those  which  precede,  or  of  1"  +  2" ....  +  (j?—  1)*-  First,  x 
may  be  taken  so  great  that  x*  and  (x  —  1000)'  shall  have  a  ratio  as  near 
to  equality  as  we  please.   For  the  ratio  of  these  quantities  being  the  same  as 

that  of  I  to  I  I—  I,  and bemg  as  small  as  we  please  if  x  may 

\  X    /  X 

be  as  great  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  1 ,    and,   consequently, 

X 

(ipoov 
1 j  may  be  made  as  near  to  unity  as  we  please,  or  the  ratio  of  I 

to  I  1 j,  may  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please  to  that  of  1  to  1, 

or  a  ratio  of  equality.  But  this  ratio  is  that  of  J?*  to  (j?  -  lOOO)'.  Simi- 
larly the  ratios  of  j^  to  (x  -  999)',  of  jj^  to  (j?  -  998)',  &c.,  up  to  the 
ratio  of  jp"*  to  (r  —  1)*  may  be  made  as  near  as  we  please  to  ratios  of 
equality;  there  being  one  thousand  in  all.  If,  then,  (j?  —  l)"*  =  aJf', 
(.r  -  2)"  =  /3j?",  &c.,  up  to  {x  -  1000)'  =  wi*,  a?  can  be  taken  so 
great  that  each  of  the  fractions  o,  /S,  Ac,  shall  be  as  near  to  unity,  or 

a  +  ^  +  ....  +  w  as  near*  to  1000,  as  we  please.     Hence     .  ■    , -r 

«+P+..-t- 

which     IS     — .  .    ,   . -,    or 


O) 


a  j^+/8^+. . , .  +«*''  (j?-  l)*+(a?-2)'+.  .  +(*-1000)», 

can  be  brought  as  near  to  — —  as  we  please  ;  and  by  the  same  reasoning, 

the  fraction  (^_,y^. . .  .''._k^_ioo1).  "^^ ^  ''"'"«''*  "  "~'  '"iM 
ns  we  please ;  that  is,  may  be  made  less  than  .    Still  more  then  may 

*  Observe  that  this  conclusion  depends  upon  the  number  of  quantities  «,  /3,  &c.,  being 
deierminaie.  If  there  be  ten  quantities,  each  of  which  can  be  brought  as  near  to  unity  as 
we  please,  their  sum  can  be  brought  as  near  to  10  as  we  please  ;  for,  take  any  fraction 
A,  and  make  each  of  those  quantities  differ  from  unitjr  by  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  A^ 
then  will  the  sum  differ  from  IB  by  Jess  than  A.  This  argument  fails,  if  the  numl)er 
of  quantities  be  unlimited. 

D 
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be  made  less  than 


(x- 1)» +....  +  (*- 1001)«+....  +  2»+l*  1000' 

or  j^  may  be  less  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  sum  of  all  the  preceding 
terms.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  a  term  may  be  taken  ia 
any  one  of  the  series,  which  shall  be  less  than  any  given  part  of  the  sum 
of  all  the  preceding  terms,.  It  is  .also  true  that  .the  difference  .of  any  two 
succeeding  terms  may.be  made  as  small  a  part  of  either,  as  we  please. 
For  (j?  -j-  l)"  —  of  ,  when  developed,  will  only  contain  exponents  less 

97l"~  I 

thanm,  being  mj:^"*-f-m  .  — - — j^*'  +  &c. ;   and  we  have  shown 

(page  82)  that  the  sum  of  such  a  series  may  be  made  less  than  any  given 
part  of  j:^.  It  is  also  evident  that,  whatever  number  of  terms  we  may  sura, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  succeeding  terms  be  taken,  the  sum  of  the  latter 
shall  exceed  that  of  the  former  in  any  ratio  we  please. 

Let  there  be  a  series  of  fractions 7—-,  — rmi  "Ts — i7i»  ^^  ^ 

pa-\-h  pa'+y  pa^-f^hr 

which  0,  e^y  &c.,  5,  h\  ftc.,  increase  without  limit ;  but  in  which  the  ratio 

of  6  to  a,  6'  to  dy  &c.,  diminishes  without  limit     If  it  be  allowable  to 

h 

begin  by  supposing  b  as  small  as  we  please  with  respect  to  a,  or  —  as 

small  as  we  please,  the  first,  and  all  Ihe  succeeding  fractions,  will  be  as  near 

as  we  please  to  — ,  which  is  evident  from  the  equations 

— lI  =     ^         «^    =  _JL_  &c 

a  a! 

Porm  a  new  fraction  by  summing  the  numerators  and  denominators  of  the 

preceding,  such  as  — - — ; — -- — „  ■    „ — ^    .;.,,.   .,, — ,  the  fte. 

^  ®*  p(a  +  a'+a"+&c.)  +  64-6'  +  6"  + &c/ 

extending  to  any  given  number  of  terms.     This  may  also  be  brought  as 

near  to  —  as  we  please.     For  this  fraction  is  the  same  as  1  divided  bv 
P 
,    6  +  6'  +  &c.  ,.  ^      ^  h  +  y  +  &c. 

P  +   — — ,        — ;   and  it  can  be  shown*  that  — ; — — - — - —  must 
o  -J-  o'  -f"  ^^*  a  -f-  o*  -<-  &C. 

lie  between  the  least  and  greatest  of  the  fractions  — ,  —7,  &c.       If,  then, 

a     a 

each  of  these  latter  fractions  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  so  also 

^^^  — . — /To-*     No  difference  will  be  made  in  this  result,  if  we  use 
a  -f-  a  -7-  cfcc. 

the  following  fraction, 

A+ia  +  a^  +  a'^  +  &c,) 

B  +  p(a-f-a'  +  a"H-&c.)+ft  +  6'  +  ft''  +  Ac.  ^^ 

A  and  B  being  g^ven  quantities ;  provided  that  we  can  take  a  number  of 
the  original  fractions  sufficient  to  make  a-f-a'-h^^H"  ^<^*«  as  great  as  we 
please,  compared  with  A  and  B.  This  will  appear  on  dividing  the  nume* 
rator  and  denominator  of  (1)  by  a  +  a/  +  a"  -(-  &c.    Let  the  fractions  be 

*  See  Siud^  0/ MatAemaiiei,  page  88. 
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The  first  of  which,  or    '^  . — r—  may,  as  we  have  shown,  b^  within  any 

4jr  +  Ac.  ' 

given  diflTeNnce  of  ^7-,  and  the  others  ttil]  nearer,  by  taking  a  value 

4 

ef.v  sufficiently  great.    Let  uft  suppose  each  of  these  fraetions  to  be 

within  -  *■  of  — •    The  fraistion  formed  by  summing  the  nnmeratonr 

and  denominators  of  these  fractions  (n  in  number)  will  be  within  the 
same  degree  of  nearness  to  ^.     But  this  is 

(J?  4-  1)'  +  (j?  +  2)'  + +  (j  +  71)'  . 

is  +  «)*-«*  ^ 

all  the  terms  of  the  denominator  disappearing,  except  two  from  the  first  and 
last  If,  then,  we  add  x^  to  the  denominator,  and  1'  +  2^  +  3' . . .  •  +  4^ 
to  the  numerator,  we  can  still  take  n  so  great  that(jp-|-l)'+  •  • .  •  +(>v+n)* 
shall  contain  PHh .  •  +1^  as  often  as  we  please,  and  that  (j?-fn)*— jr*  shall 
contain  je^  in  the  same  manner.  To  prove  the  latter,  observe  that  the  ratio  of 

(j?  +ny  —  J?*  to  «*  being  (  I  +  —  j ,  can  be  made  as  great  as  we  please^ 


>ing  (i + ±y 


if  it  be  permitted  to  take  for  n  a  number  containing  x  as  often  as 
we  please.  Hence,  by  the  preceding  reasoning,  the  fraction,  with  its 
numerator  and  denominator  thus  increased,  or 

I'  4-  2'  +  y  +  . . . .  +  j«+(jp+l)»+. , . .  4-  (j?  +  ny    .3. 

may  be  brought  to  lie  within  the  same  degree  of  nearness  to  ^  as  (2)  ; 
ana  since  this  degree  of  nearness  could  be  named  at  pleasure,  it  follows 
that  (3)  can  be  brought  as  near  to  ^  as  we  please.  Hence  the  limit  of 
the  ratio  of  (I*  +  2*  -f  ....  +  «*)  to  j?*,  as  j?  is  increased  without  limit,  is 
^  ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  limit  of  the  ratio 

of  (I-+2'"+. . . .  +ar)  to  j>"'+^  is  the  same  as  that  of  .  ■  .   .xti-t    ■m4.i» 

1 

or —-.    This  result  will  be  of  use  when  we  come  to  the  first  prin- 

m  -f-1 

ciples  of  the  integral  calculus.   It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  limits  of  the 

*r^l         tF"— 1  J?  — 2 
ratios  which  *  -— ,    x  — -— ,  &c.,  bear  to  j:*,  a^^  &c.,  are  severally 

11 

^t    j-r ,  &c. ;  the  limit  being  that  to  which  the  ratios  approximate  as  X 

mcreases  without  limit.    For  x  — - — J-  jr*  = ,       x   • 

2      •  2j?   '  2  3 

4.  j^  =r  -— — ,  &c.,  and  the  limits  of ,    ,  are  severally 

2i?       3jr  XX  ^ 

equal  to  unity.  We  now  resume  the  elementary  principles  of  the  DiSe* 
rentlal  Calculus. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  results  which  have 
hitherto  been  noticed  in  the  general  theory  of  functions : — I.  That  if  in  the 
equation  y  =  0  (j),  the  variable  x  receives  au  increment  dx,  y  is  in- 
creases! by  the  series 

0'jr  .  dx  +  r*  i^  +0//^  i^  +  «tc. 

D2 
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II.  Thai  <t^'x  is  derived  in  the  same  manner  from  <t^x^  that  f^^x  is  from  ^r, 
viz.,  that  in  like  manner  as  <pfx  is  the  coefficient  of  dx  in  the  development 
of  0  (x  -}-  dr),  so  (p/^x   is  the  coefficient  of  dx  in  the  development  of 
0'  (jB  +  dx)  ;  similarly  ^''^  is  the  coefficient  of  dx  in  the  development  of 

0''(a?+dx),  and  so  on.     III.  That  0'a*  is  the  limit  of -^,  or  the  quantity 

to  which  the  latter  will  approach,  and  to  which  it  may  be  bron^t'as  near  as 
we  please,  when  dx  is  diminished.  It  is  called  the  differential  coefficient 
of  y.  IV.  That  in  every  case  which  occurs  in  practice,  dx  may  be  taken 
so  small,  that  any  term  of  the  series  above  written  may  be  made  to  contain 
the  aggregate  of  those  which  follow,  as  often  as  we  please ;  whence,  though 
(f^x  .  dx  is  not  the  actual  increment  produced  by  changing  x  into  x-f-  dr  in 
the  function  0x,  yet,  by  taking  dx  sufficiently  small,  it  may  be  brought  as 
near  as  we  please  to  a  ratio  of  equality  with  the  actual  increment. 

The  last  of  the  above-mentioned  principles  is  of  the  greatest  utility, 
since,  by  means  of  it,  0'x  •  dx  may  be  made  as  nearly  as  we  please  the 
actual  increment ;  and  it  will  generally  happen  in  practice,  that  4^x  .  dt 
may  be  used  for  the  increment  of  0t  without  sensible  error ;  that  is,  if 
in  0x,  X  be  changed  into  x-|-  dx,  dx  being  very  small,  0x  is  changed 
into  0x-|-0'x  .  dx,  very  nearly.  Suppose  that  x  being  the  correct  value  of 
the  variable,  x-\-h  and  x-^-k  have  been  successively  substituted  for  \U 
or  the  errors  h  and  k  have  been  committed  in  the  valuation  of  x,  k  and  k 
being  very  small.  Hence  0  (x  -f-  A)  and  0  (x  -f-  Ar)  will  be  erroneously 
used  for  0x.  But  these  are  nearly  0x  -{-  0'x  .  h  and  0x  -f-  0'x  •  it,  and 
the  errors  committed  in  taking  0x  are  0'x  .  h  and  0'x  .  4r,  very  neariy. 
These  last  are  in  the  proportion  of  A  to  A:,  and  hence  results  a  proposttioa 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  practical  application  of  mathematics, 
viz.,  that  if  two  different,  but  small,  errors  be  committed  in  the  valuation 
of  any  quantity,  the  errors  arising  therefrom  at  the  end  of  any  process, 
in  which  both  the  supposed  values  of  x  are  successively  adopted,  are 
very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  errors  committed  at  the  beginning. 
For  example,  let  there  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  base  is  3.  and 

whose  other  side  should  be  4,  so  that  the  hypothenuse  should  be  ^/3'  -f-  4^ 
or  5.  But  suppose  that  the  other  side  has  been  twice  erroneously  mea- 
sured, the  first  measurement  giving  4*001,  and  the  second  4*002,  ihe 
errors  being  "001  and  •002.  The  two  values  of  the  hypothenuse  thus 
obtained  are 

V3«  +  4-OOlS  or  ^25  008001,  and  ^9  -\-  4-002«,  or  V'iS-Oieooi. 
which  are  very  neariy  5*0008  and  5*0016.  Tlie  errors  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse are  then  *0008  and  '0016  nearly;  and  these  last  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  '001  and  *002.  It  also  follows,  that  if  x  increase  by  successive 
equal  steps,  any  function  of  x  will,  for  a  few  steps,  increase  so  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  that  the  supposition  of  such  an  increase  will  not  be 
materially  wrong.  For,  if  A,  2A,  3A,  &c.,  be  successive  small  increments 
given  to  x,  the  successive  increments  of  0jr  will  be  0'x  .  A,  0'x  •  2K 
0'x  .  3A,  Ac.  neariy;  which  being  proportional  to  A,  2A,  8A,  &c.,  the  in- 
crease of  the  function  is  neariy  doubled,  trebled,  &c.,  if  the  increase  of  x 
be  doubled,  trebled,  &c.  This  result  may  be  rendered  conspicuous 
by  reference  to  any  astronomical  cphemeris,  in  which  the  positions 
of  an  heavenly  body  are  given  from  day  to  day.  llie  intervals  of 
time  nt  which  the  positions  are  given  differ  by  24  hours,  or  nearly 
■yi:yth  part  of  the  whole  year.     And  even  for  this  interval,  though  it  can 
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hardly  be  called  small  in  an  astronomical  point  of  view,  the  increments 
or  decrements  will  be  found  so  nearly  the  same  for  four  or  five  days 
together,  as  to  enable  the  student  to  form  an  idea  how  much  more  near 
they  would  be  to  equality,  if  the  interval  had  been  less,  say  one  hour 
instead  of  twenty-four.  For  example,  the  sun's  lon^tude  on  the  follow- 
ing days  at  noon  is  written  underneath,  with  the  increments  from  day  to 
day. 

Praportbn  which  the  diffiBreiMf* 
I QQ J,  Snn't  loBgitudt  oftlie  iiKmnents hear  lo  Um 

'■Oti'*  at  Boon.  Incrcixicnta.  whole  incmnats, 

September   1  158°  30' 35''  .^'    o// 

2  159  28  44  J|  J  ,,^ 

3  160  26  56  II  [I  3^ 

4  16125     9  II  [I  ^.^ 

5  162  23  23  ^®  ^* 

The  sun's  longitude  is  a  function  of  the  time ;  that  is,  the  number  of 
years  and  days  from  a  given  epoch  being  given,  and  called  «r,  the  sun's 
longitude  can  be  found  by  an  algebraical  expression  which  may  be  called 
0J7.  If  we  date  from  the  first  of  January,  1834,  x  is  '666^  which  is  the 
decimal  part  of  a  year  between  the  first  days  of  January  and  September. 
The  increment  is  one  day,  or  nearly  '0027  of  a  year.  Here  x  is  suc- 
cessively made  equal  to  '666,  '666  +  '0027,  "666  +  2  X  '0027,  &c. ;  and 
the  intervals  of  the  corresponding  values  of  ^x,  if  we  consider  only 
minutes,  are  the  same ;  but  if  we  take  in  the  seconds,  they  differ  from 
one  another,  though  only  by  very  small  parts  of  themselves,  as  the  last 
column  shows.  This  property  is  also  used  *  in  finding  logarithms  inter- 
mediate to  those  given  in  the  tables ;  and  may  be  applied  to  find  a 
nearer  solution  to  an  equation,  than  one  already  found.  For  example, 
suppose  it  required  to  find  the  value  of  j?  in  the  equation  0j?  r=  0,  a  being 
a  near  approximation  to  the  required  value.  Let  a  +  A  be  the  real  value, 
in  which  h  will  be  a  small  quantity.  It  follows  that  <i>  {a  +  h)  =^  0,  or, 
whicli  is  nearly  true,  (f>a  +  (p^a  .  A  =  0.     Hence  the  real  value  of  h  is 

nearly  —  tt,  or  the  value  a  —  tt-  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  value 
^       0'a  <p'a 

of  07.     For  example,  let  a;*  +  a:  —  4  =  0  be  the  equation.     Here  0j?  = 

ii*  +  0?  —  4,  and  0(j7  +  A)=:  (ar  +  A)«  +  a:  +  A-4  =  ap8  +  a?  —  4  + 

(2a?  +  1)  A  +  A*  ;  so  that  0'j:  =:  2j?  +  1.     A  near  value  of  op  is  1  '57 ; 

let  this  be  a.    Then  0a  =  •  0349,  and  ^'a  =  4  •  1 4.     Hence  —  i!2.  =:  — 

0'a 

•00843.  Hence  1  -57  —  '00843,  or  1  •56157,  is  a  nearer  value  of  x.  If 
we  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  1  *  5616,  we  shall  find  a  still  nearer  value 
of  or,  viz.,  1 '561553.  We  have  here  chosen  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  verify  the  result  in  the 
common  way ;  it  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  same  method  may  be  ap- 
plied to  equations  of  higher  degrees,  and  even  to  those  which  are  hot 
to  be  treated  by  common  algebraical  methods,  such  as  tan  x  =  ax. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  a  function  of  more  quantities  than 
one,  those  only  are  mentioned  which  are  considered  as  variable ;  so  that 
all  which  we  have  said  upon  functions  of  one  variable,  applies  equally  to 
functions  of  several  variables,  so  far  as  a  change  in  one  only  is  concerned. 
Take  for  example  op'y  +  2a?y*.  If  x  be  changed  into  x  +  dx^y  rernainiug 
the  same,  this  function  is  increased  by  2xy  dx  +  2j^dx  +  &c.,  in  which, 

*  See  Siudy  of  Mathematia,  page  58. 
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as  in  page  1 5,  no  Ufms  are  contained  in  the  &c.  eicept  those  which,  by  dimi- 
nishingr  dst  can  be  n)ade  to  beAr  a^  small  a  proporUoti  as  we  please  to  the 
first  terms.  Again,  if  y  be  changed  into  y  4-  ^y>  '  remaining  the  aaine, 
the  limotiou  receives  the  increment  jfidy  -f-  ^x^dy  -f-  &c. }  and  if  «  be 
changed  into  x  +  dx,  y  being  at  the  same  lime  changed  into  y  +  d^*  the 
jiicrement  of  the  function  is  (8ary  +  2y")  d*  +  («*  +  fijfjf*)  d^  +  &e. 
If,  then,  M  =  j«y  +  2jry*,  and  du  denote  the  increment  of  ti,  we  have  Iht 
three  following  equations,  answering  to  the  various  suppositions  above- 
mentioned^ 

(1)  when  X  only  varies,  dtf  =  (2xy  +  2jf)  dx  +  &C- 

(2)  when  y  otily  varies,  du  =:  (j:*  +  6j?y*)  dy  +  &c. 

(3)  when  both  x  and  y  vary,  du  =  (2jy +2/)  dj4-  (j'+GxyO^y+^c- 
in  which,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  du  does  not  stand  for  the 
same  thing  in  any  two  of  the  three  equations :  it  is  true  that  it  always 
represents  nn  increment  of  u,  but  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  have 
used  it  indifierently,  whether  the  increment  dftt  was  the  result  of  a  change 
in  X  only,  or  y  only^  or  both  together.  To  distinguish  the  different  incre- 
ments of  u,  we  must  therefore  seek  an  additional  notation,  which,  without 
sacrificing  the  du  that  serves  to  remind  us  that  it  was  u  which  received 
an  increment,  may  also  point  out  f>om  what  supposition  the  increment 
arose.  For  this  purpose  we  might  use  dja  and  d^u,  and  dg,^u^  to  dis* 
ttnguish  the  three ;  and  this  will  appear  to  the  learner  more  simple  than 
the  one  in  common  use^  which  we  shall  proceed  to  explain.  We  must, 
however,  remind  the  student,  that  though  in  matters  of  reasoning,  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  a  solution  of  every  difficulty,  in  all  that  relates  to  nota- 
tion, he  must  trust  Entirely  to  his  instructor ;  tiince  he  cannot  judge  b6> 
tween  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  two  symbols  without  a  ciegree 
of  experience,  which  he  evidently  cannot  have  had.  Instead  of  the  nota- 
tion above  described,  the  increments  arising  ffom  a  change  in  x  and  y  are 

severally  denoted  by  —  d«  and  -r-  cfy,  on  tha  following  principle : — If 

ax  dy 

there  be  a  number  of  results  obtained  by  the  same  species  of  prooeaa»  but 
on  different  suppositions  with  regard  to  the  quantities  used ;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, p  be  derived  fl'om  some  supposition  with  regard  to  a,  in  the  same 
tnannef  as  are  q  and  r  with  regard  to  6  and  c,  and  if  it  be  inconvenieDt 
and  unsym metrical  to  use  separate  letters  p,  q^  and  r,  for  the  thrte  resuhs, 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  using  the  same  letter  p  for  all,  and  writing 

the  three  results  thus,  —  a,  -^ht    —  c.     Each  of  these,  in  common 

HOC 

algebrai  is  equal  to  p,  but  the  letter  p  does  not  stand  for  the  same  thing 
in  the  three  expressions.  The  first  is  the  p,  so  to  speak,  which  bekmg!! 
to  a,  the  second  that  which  belongs  to  6,  the  third  that  which  belongs  to  c. 

Therefore  the  numerator  of  each  of  the  fractions  — •    •V^  and  ^   must 

a       o  c 

never  be  separated  from  its  denominator,  because  the  value  of  the  former 
depends,  in  part,  upon  the  latter ;  and  one  p  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  another  without  its  denominator.  The  numerator  by  itself  only  in- 
dicates what  operation  is  to  be  performed,  and  on  what  quantity ;  the  de- 
nominator shows  what  quantity  is  to  be  made  use  of  In  performing  it 

Neither  are  we  allowed  to  say  that  ^  divided  by  *—  is  — ;  for  this  sop- 

a  ''    b       a 

poses  that  p  means  the  same  thing  in  both  quantities.    In   the   ex* 
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presslons  —  dr>  and  -=--  dy^  each  denotes  that  u  has  received  an  incre- 
dx  dy 

nent ;  bat  the  first  points  out  that  :r,  and  the  second  that  y^  was  sup* 

posed  to  increase,  in  order  to  produce  that  increment ;  while  du  by  itself, 

or  sometimes  d.t/,  is  employed  to  express  the  increment  derived  from 

both  suppositions  at  once.    And  since,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 

is  not  the  ratios  of  the  increments  themselves,  but  the  limits  of  those 

ratios,  Which  are  the  objects  of  Investigation  in  the  Differential  Calculus, 

here,  as  in  page  ^^>  -j-  dxy  and  —  dy,  are  generally  considered  as  re- 
presenting those  terms  which  are  of  use  in  obtaining  the  li^iiting  ratios, 
and  do  not  include  those  terms,  which,  from  their  containing  higher 
powers  of  dx  or  dy  than  the  first,  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  with 
respect  to  dx  or  dy.  Hence  in  the  example  Just  given,  where  u^six^y-^ix^, 
we  have 

du  du 

-r-  rf J?  =  C2xy  +  2«®)  dx,  or  — -  =  2xy  +  2^ 

ax  ax 

-^  dys=:X^  +  6xy^)  dy,  or  -^  zr'V   +  6xy^ 

J  ,        '  du  ^     ,   du 

du  or  d»u  as  -7-  dr  +  -r-  ay. 

dx  dy    ^ 

The  last  equation  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  method  of  notation. 

Treated  according  to  the  common  rules  of  algebra,  it  is  du  =  du  +  du, 

which  is  absurd,  but  which  appears  rational  when  we  recollect  that  the 

second  du  arises  from  a  change  in  x  only,  the  third  from  a  change  in  y 

only,  and  the  first  from  a  change  in  both.     The  same  equation  may  be 

proved  to  be  generally  true  for  all  functions  of  x  and  y^  if  we  bear  in 

mind  that  no  term  is  retained,  or  need  be  retained,  as  far  as  the  limit  is 

concerned,  which,  when  dx  or  dy  is  diminished,  diminishes  without  limit 

as  compared  with  them.      In  using  —  and  —  as  difierential  coefilcientt 

of  tf  with  respect  to  x  and  y,  the  objection  (page  14)  against  considering 
these  as  the  limits  of  the  ratios,  and  not  the  ratios  themselves,  does  not 
hold,  since  the  numerator  is  not  to  be  separated  from  its  denominator. 
.  Let  u  be  a  function  of  x  and  y,  represented  *  by  0  (x,  y).  It  is  indif* 
ferent  whether  x  and  y  be  changed  at  once  into  «r  -|-  dx  and  y  +  dy^  or 
whether  x  be  first  changed  into  x  +  rfjr,  and  y  be  changed  into  y  -f  ^y  iu 
the  result.  Thus,  ^y  -^  }^  will  become  {x  +  djr)*  (y  +  dy)  -f  (y  +  dy)* 
rn  either  case.  lf.rbe  changed  into  x  +  dx,M  becomes  u  '\-tidx  -^  Ac., 
where  u*  is  what  we  Irave  called  the  difierential  coefficient  of  u  with 
respect  to  i*,  and  is  itself  a  function  of  x  and  y ;  and  the  correspond* 
ing  increment  of  u  is  7/'dj7  +  &c.  If  in  this  result  y  be  changed  into 
y  +  dy,  w  will  assume  the  form  u  +  i£y  dy  -f  &c.,  where  tiy  is  the  diffe* 
rontiaf  coefficient  of  u  with  respect  to  y ;  and  the  increment  which  11 

*The  symbol  ^(t,  %j)  must  not  be  confounded  with  f  (j^).  The  former  represents  any 
ftindion  of  9  and  y ;  the  latter  a  function  in  which  «  add  y  only  enter  ao  far  as  they  are 
contained  in  their  product.  The  second  is  therefore  a  particular  case  of  the  first  j  but  the 
first  is  not  necessarily  represented  by  the  second.  For  example,  take  the  function 
ary  +  sin  xy,  which,  though  it  contains  both  x  and  y,  yet  can  only  be  altered  by  such  a 
change  in  x  and  y  as  will  alter  their  product,  and  if  the  product  be  called  p,  will  be 
;}-|-sm  p.  This  may  properly  be  represented  bv  ^('y);  whereas  jr  +  ry*  eannut  be 
f  epseseated  in  the  same  Way,  sinc^  other  fuactions  besides  the  product  ore  contained  in  it. 
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receives  will  be  ti^dy  +  &c.  Again,  when  y  is  changed  intojr  4-  d^, 
u'^  which  is  a  fimctiun  of  or  and  y,  will  assume  the  form  yf  +  pdy  +  &c. ; 
and  u  +  u'dx  +  Ac.  becomes  v  4- v//y-f  &c.+(tt'-j-|Kly  +&c.)  dLr+&c^ 
or  u  +  Uf  dy  -^r  u'dx  +  /idx  dy  Hh  &c.,  in  which  ihe  term  pdx  dy  is 
useless  in  finding  the  limit.  For  since  dy  can  be  made  as  small  as  we 
please,  pdx  dy  can  be  made  as  small  a  part  of  pdx  as  we  please,  and 
therefore  can  be  made  as  small  a  part  of  dx  as  we  please.  Hence  on  the 
three  suppositions  already  made,  we  have  the  following  results:—* 

1.  when  X  only  is  changed' 

(u*dx  +  &c. 


into  X  +  c/wF, 

2.  when  y  only  is  changed 
into  y  +  f/y, 

3«  when  x  becomes  x+dx 
and  y  becomes  y  +  dy 
at  once, 


u  receives  the 
increment 


dx  -)•  Vfdy  +  Ac 


the  &c.  in  each  case  containing  those  terms  only  which  can  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please,  with  respect  to  the  preceding  terms.  In  the  language 
of  Leibnitz,  we  should  say  that  if  x  and  y  receive  infinitely  small  incre- 
ments, the  sum  of  the  infinitely  small  increments  of  u  obtained  by  making' 
these  changes  separately,  is  equal  to  the  infinitely  small  increment  ob- 
tained by  making  them  both  at  once.  As  before,  we  may  correct  this  in- 
accurate method  of  speaking.  The  several  increments  in  1>  2»  and  3« 
may  be  expressed  by  u'  lir  -f*  Pt  ^t  dy  +  Q,  'and  u'dx  +  u^  dy  +  R ; 
where  P,  Q,  and  R  can  be  made  such  parts  of  dx  or  dy  as  we  please,  by 
taking  dx  or  dy  sufficiently  small.  The  sum  of  the  two  first  is 
u'dx  +  w/fy  +  p  +  Q,  which  differs  from  the  third  by  P  +  Q  —  R; 
which,  since  each  of  its  terms  can  be  made  as  small  a  part  of  dx  or  dy  as 
we  please,  can  itself  be  made  less  than  any  given  part  of  dx  or  dy.  This 
theorem  is  not  confined  to  functions  of  two  variables  only,  but  may  be 
extended  to  those  of  any  number  whatever*  Thus,  if  z  be  a  function  uf 
p,  g,  r,  and  «,  we  have 

dz  dz   ,       dz  dz 

d.«ordz=-7-dp+  t- ag+  -7- dr  + -r- <*»  +  ««• 
dp  dq  dr  dM 

dz 
in  which  ^  dp  +  &c.  is  the  increment  which  a  chai\ge  in  p  only  gives  to 

z,  and  so  on.  Tlie  &c.  is  the  representative  of  an  infinite  series  of  termsv 
the  aggregate  of  which  diminishes  continually  with  respect  to  dp,  dg,  &c, 
as  the  latter  are  diminished,  and  which,  therefore,  has  no  effect  on  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  of  d.z  to  any  other  quantity.  We  proceed  to  an  im- 
portant practical  use  of  this  theorem.  If  the  increments  dp,  d^,  &c  be 
small,  this  last-mentioned  equation,  the  terms  included  in  the  &c.  bein^ 
omitted,  though  not  actually  true,  is  sufficiently  near  the  trutli  for 
all  practical  purposes  ;  which  renders  the  proposition,  from  its  simplicity, 
of  the  highest  use  in  the  applications  of  mathematics.  For  if  any  result  be 
obtained  from  a  set  of  data,  no  one  of  which  is  exactly  correct,  the  error 
in  the  result  would  be  a  very  complicated  function  of  the  errors  in  the  do/o, 
if  the  latter  were  considerable.  When  they  are  small,  the  error  in  the  results 
is  very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  errors  which  would  ari^e  from  the  error  in 
each  datunij  if  all  the  others  were  correct.  For  if  p,  9,  r  and  «,  are  the 
prcMumtd  values  of  the  daia^  which  give  a  ceitain  value  z  to  the 
fuuction  required  to  be  found  ;  and  if  p  •*•  dp,  g  +  dq,  Ac,  be  the  oorrcd 
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values  of  the  daia^  the  correction  of  the  function  z  will  be  very  nearly 

dz  ^*   I        dz   ,       dz 

made,  if«be  increased  by  -p  ^P+ '7' ^  +  jr  ^^"i" -f  d»»    being    the 

sum  of  the  terms  which  would  arise  from  each  separate  error,  if  each  were 
made  iu  turn  by  itself.  For  eiample :— A  transit  instrument  is  a  telescope 
mounted  on  an  axis,  so  as  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  only,  that 
is,  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses  ought,  if  the  telescope  be 
moved,  to  pass  successively  through  the  zenith  and  the  pole.  Hence  can 
be  determined  the  exact  time,  as  shown  by  a  clock,  at  which  any  star 
passes  a  vertical  thread,  fixed  inside  the  telescope  so  as  apparently  to  cut 
the  field  of  view  exactly  in  half,  which  thread  will  always  cover  a  part  of 
the  meridian,  if  the  telescope  be  correctly  adjusted.  In  trying  to  do 
this,  three  errors  may,  and  generally  will  be  committed,  in  some  small 
degree.  1.  Tlie  axis  of  the  telescope  may  not  be  exactly  level ;  2.  the 
ends  of  the  same  axis  may  not  be  exactly  east  and  west ;  3.  the  line 
which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses,  instead  of  being  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  may  be  inclined  to  it  If  each  of  these  errors 
were  considerable,  and  the  time  at  which  a  star  passed  the  thread  were 
observed,  the  calculation  of  the  time  at  which  the  same  star  passes 
the  real  meridian  would  require  complicated  formulee,  and  be  a  work' 
of  much  labour.  But  if  the  errors  exist  in  small  quantities  only,  the 
calculation  is  very  much  simplified  by  the  preceding  principle.  For,  sup* 
pose  only  the  first  error  to  exist,  and  calculate  the  corresponding  error  in 
the  time  of  passing  the  thread.  Next  suppose  only  the  second  error,  and 
then  only  the  third  to  exist,  and  calculate  the  effect  of  each  separately,  all 
which  may  be  done  by  simple  formuls.  The  effect  of  all  the  errors 
will  then  be  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  each  separate  error,  at  least  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes.  The  formuls  employed,  like 
the  equations  in  page  15,  are  not  actually  true  in  any  case,  but  approach 
more  near  to  the  truth  as  the  errors  are  diminished. 

In  order  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  of  exercising  himself  in  the 
principles  laid  down,  we  will  so  far  anticipate  the  Treatise  on  the  Diffe- 
rential Calculus  as  to  give  the  results  of  all  the  common  rules  for  differen- 
tiation ;  that  is,  assuming  y  to  stand  for  various  functions  of  or,  we  find  the 
increment  of  y  arising  from  an  increment  in  the  value  of  J7,  or  rather,  that 
term  of  the  increment  which  contains  the  first  power  of  dr.  This  term, 
in  theory,  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increments 
depends;  in  practice,  it  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  real  increment  ofy, 
if  the  increment  of  jp  be  small. 

1.  y:=zar  where^m  is  either  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative ;  then 

dy=:mx^'^  dx.    Thus  the  increment  of  jr^or  the  first  term  of  (t+cLp)^-  jr* 
is  f  x^^dr,  or — .   Againyify=rx^,cfy=8a:'.  When  the  exponent  is  ne* 

ptive,  orwheny= — ,  dy=z  —  __.,  or  when  y  =  *-■•,  dyzz  ^  ma?**-'  dx, 

which  is  according  to  the  rule.     The  negative  sign  indicates  that  an  in- 
crease in  X  decreases  the  value  of  y ;  which,  iu  this  case,  is  evident. 

2.  y  =  a'.  Here  dy^  c^  log  a  dx  where  the  logarithm  (as  is  always 
the  case  in  analysis,  except  where  the  contrary  is  specially  mentioned)  is 
the  Naperian  or  hyperbolic  logarithm.  When  a  is  the  base  of  these  loga- 
rithms, that  is  when  a  =  2*7182818  =  e,  or  when  y  =  e*,  dy=^e*dx. 
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S.  y  :si  log  X  (the  Naperiati  logaritbin).     Here  dy  =:  _.  If  y  =s  com- 

dx  ^ 

inon  log  a?,  dpsz  '4342944  — . 

4.  y  =  sinXf        dy  =  cosxdx ;        p  ^  cosx,       dy  =:  -^  slar  dx ; 

dx 
y  =  tan  *,  dy  r=  - — -— . 

COS*  X 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  some  readers,  we  will  proceed  to  illus- 
trate these  formuls  by  examples  from  the  tables  of  logarithms  and  sines. 
Let  y  ^  common  log  <r.     If  x  be  changed  into  j?  -J-  ^»  ^®  ^^^  iDcrement 

of  y  is  -4342944  (^  -  I  ^*  +  \  ^  -  &c.  ^  In  which  the  law 

^  fl?  X  Jr  J 

of  continuation  is  evident.  The  corresponding  series  for  Naperiui  log** 
rithms  is  to  be  found  in  page  11.  From  the  first  term  of  this  the  limit  of 
the  ratio  of  dy  io  dx  can  be  found ;  and  if  dx  be  smalU  this  will 
represent  the  increment  with  auflScient  accuracy.  Let  x  =:  1000»  wheocs 
y  «=  common  log  1000  =:  8 ;  and  let  dx  s=  1*  or  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  common  logarithm  of  1000  +  l^  or  lOOL    The  first  Unn  of  the 

series  Is  therefore '4342944  rjT^,   or   '0004343,   taking  seven   decimal 

places  only.  Hence  log  lOOl^log  1000+'0004S4d  or3 -0004S43  nearly. 
The  tables  give  8 '  000434 1 ,  differing  ft'om  the  former  only  in  the  7th  place 
of  decimals.  Again,  let  y  =::  sin  x ;  from  which,  by  page  1 1,  as  before,  if  r 
be  increased  by  dj?,  sin  x  is  Increased  by  cosxdx  —  i  sinjt  (djr)*  —  Ac, 
of  which  we  take  only  the  first  term.  Let  x  rz  16°,  In  which  case  sin 
X  :=2  '2756374,  and  cos  *  =  '9612617.  Let  dx  =:  1',  or,  as  it  Is  repre* 
sented  In  analysis,  where  the  angular  unit  Is  that  angle  whose  arc  is  equal 
to  the  radius*,  -^-qW^.  Hence  sin  16°*  1'  =  sin  16*+  -9612617  x 
itaWzJ;  -  -2756374  +  0002797  £=  '2759171,  neariy.  The  tables  give 
'2759170.  These  examples  may  serve  to  show  how  nearly  the  real  ratio 
of  two  increments  approaches  to  their  limit,  when  the  increments  them- 
selves are  small. 

When  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  of  x  has  be^n  found,  the 
result,  being  a  function  of  x,  may  be  also  differentiated^  which  gives  the 
differential  coefficient  of  the  differential  coefficient,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
second  differential  coefficient.  Similarly  the  differential  coefficient  of  the 
second  differential  coefficient  is  called  the  third  differential  coefficient,  and 
so  on.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  these  successive  differen- 
tial coefficients  in  page  12,  where  it  appears  that  f^x  being  the  first  dif- 
ferential coefficient  of  0jr,  0''a?  is  the  coefficient  of  h  in  the  development 
0'(j  +  A)}  and  is  therefore  the  differential  coefficient  of  0'xi  <a  wbai  we 
have  called  the  second  differential  coefficient  or0T.  Similarly  0"'x  is  the 
third  differential  coefficient  of  0r.  If  we  were  strictiv  to  adhere  to  our 
system  of  notation^  we  should  denote  the  several  differential  coefficients 
of  0x  or  y  by 

dy  dM  j/'i 

^  dx  d«    Ac, 

dx  dx 

in  order  to  avoid  so  cumbrous  a  system  of  notation,  the  following  svmboU 
are  usually  preferred,  ^    ^ 

♦  Sco  SiMdy  of  3fatkemaiici,  page  90. 
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dy         d*y         ^y    Jtrn 

dx  d^  dj-'    *  • 

We  proiSeed  to  ciplain  the  manner  in  which  this  notation  ia  connected 
^ith  our  previous  ideas  on  the  subject.  When  in  any  function  of  .r,  an 
increase  is  §fiven  to  <r,  whleh  is  not  supposed  to  be  as  small  as  we  please, 
it  is  usual  to  denote  it  by  AtV  instead  of  dr,  and  the  corresponding;  incre^ 
ment  of  y  or  ^<r,  by  Ay  or  A^j^,  instead  of  dy  or  tf0jr.  The  symbol  A<r 
is  called  the  difference  of  j?,  being  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
variable  x,  before  and  afler  its  increase.  Let  x  increase  at  successive 
steps  by  the  same  difference,  that  is,  let  a  variable,  whose  first  value  is  x, 

auocessively  become  a  +  A.r,  <r-f-2Ajr,  .v-f^^'^t  ^<^*«  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  suc- 
cessive values  of  </>je  corresponding  to  these  values  of  x  be  y,  pi^  y^,  y^^ 
to.i  that  iSf  (ftx  is  called  y,  0(,r  +  A :r)  is  jfn 0(^ '■\'2t,x)\fi  y,,  Ac,  and, 
generally,  0(ar  -f  m  A  it)  is  y^*  Then,  by  our  previous  definition  y^^y 
is  Ay,  y,  —  yi  is  Ay„  y,  —  y,  is  Ay^,  Ac,  the  letter  A  before  a  quan*- 
tity  always  denoting  the  increment  it  would  receive  if  .T'^-  ^^  were  sub- 
stituted for  X,  Thus  y,  of  0(jr  +  3  A  a?)  becomes  0(  J  +  A  j?  +  3  A  a?),  or 
0(x  +  4  A «),  when  x  is  changed  into  x  +  A^,  and  receives  the  incre- 
ment 0(jr  +  4  A  a?)  —  0(jf  +  3  A  it),  or  y^  —  y,.  If  y  be  a  function  which 
decreases  when  it  is  increased,  yi  —  y,  or  Ay  is  negative.  It  must  be 
observed,  as  in  page  13,  that  Ad?  does  not  depend  upon  j?,  because  it 
occurs  in  it ;  the  symbol  merely  signifies  an  increment  given  to  x^  which 
increment  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  value  of  x.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  present  case  we  suppose  it  a  given  quantity ;  that  is,  when 
d?  +  A  J?  is  changed  into  d?  +  Ax  +  A<t)Orap4~2^<^»<^is  changed,  and 
A<r  is  not.  In  this  way  we  get  the  two  first  of  the  columns  under- 
neath, in  which  each  term  of  the  wcond  column  is  formed  by  subtract- 
ing the  term  which  immediately  precedes  it  in  the  first  column  from  the 
one  which  immediately  follows.    Thus  Ay  is  yi  — y.  Ay,  is  y^— yi)  &c. 

0(jr)  or    y        . 

0(x+     Aj?)    ....  y^  y       A'y 

0(a?  +  8Aj:)   ....   y.      2v 

0(a:  +  3AJ?)   .  . . .   y,       ^J^« 

0(j?  +  4Aj;)  ....  y*  ^' 
&c. 
In  the  first  column  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  successive  values  of  the 
same  function  0x,  that  is,  it  contains  terms  produced  by  substituting 
successively  in  0jr  the  quantities  x^  vT+Ao:,  jr  +  2Aj',  &c.,  instead 
of  it.  The  second  column  contains  the  successive  values  of  another  function 
0(j?  4-  Ajt)  —  0JP,  or  A0t,  made  by  the  same  substitutions;  if|  for  ex- 
ample, wo  substitute  « + 8  A  «  for  .r,  we  obtain  0(ir-f'3  A  .t)  ->  (p(x  -f-  2  A  a), 
or  ys  —  yvOt  Ayg«  If,  then,  we  form  the  successive  differences  of 
the  terms  in  the  second  column,  we  obtain  a  new  series,  which  we 
might  call  the  differences  of  the  differences  of  the  first  column, 
but  which  are  called  the  second  differences  of  the  first  column.  And 
as  we  have  denoted  the  operation  which  deduces  the  second  column 
from  the  first  by  A ,  so  that  which  deduces  the  third  from  the  second  may  be 
denoted  by  A  A,  which  is  abbreviated  into  A*.  Hence  as  yi  —  y  was 
written  Ay,  Ay,  —  Ay  is  written  A  Ay,  or  A^.  And  the  student 
must  recollect,  that  in  like  manner  as  A  is  not  the  symbol  of  a  number,  but 
of  an  operation,  so  A^  does  not  denote  a  number  multiplied  by  itself,  but 
an  operation  repeated  upon  its  own  result ;  just  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
logarithm  of  x  might  be  written  log  ^x ;  ^log  it)^  being  reserved  to  sia> 


A»y 


AV 
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nify  the  square  of  the  logarithm  of  x.  We  do  not  enlarge  on  this  nota- 
tion, as  the  subject  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  treatise  on  Alge- 
braical  Expremona^  No.  105,  the  fitst  six  pages  of  which  we  particularly 
recommend  to  the  student's  altentiou,  in  relation  to  this  point.  Similariy 
the  terms  of  the  fourth  column,  or  the  difierences  of  the  second  differences, 
have  the  prefix  AAA  abbreviated  into  A*»  so  that  A^^—  A'y  £=  A^, 
&c.  When  we  have  occasion  to  examine  the  results  which  Mise  from 
supposing  A  J?  to  diminish  without  limit,  we  use  dx  Instead  Ax,  dy  in* 
stead  of  Ay,  d^  instead  of  A-^,  and  so  on.  If  we  suppose  this  case, 
we  can  show  that  the  ratio  which  the  term  in  any  column  bears  to  its  cor- 
responding term  in  any  preceding  column,  diminishes  witliout  limit.  Take, 
for  example,  dh/  and  dy.  The  latter  is  0(jr  +  dx)  —  0x,  which,  as  we 
have  often  noticed  already,  is  of  the  form  pdx-j-q  (dx)*  +  &c.,  in  which 
J9,  9,  &c.,  are  also  functions  of  x.  To  obtain  c{^,  we  must,  in  this  series, 
change  x  into  x  +  dx^  and  subtract  pdx  +  q  (dxy  +  &c.  from  the  result. 
But  since  p,  q,  &c.,  are  functions  of  «,  this  change  gives  them  the  form 
p  +  p/dx  -{-  &c.,  q  +  qfdx  -f-  &c. ;  so  that  dhf  is 

(p-t-/cir+&c.) dx-k- (9+g'djj  +  &c.)  (cfj?)»+&c. -(pdx 4- 9(djc)*+&c) 
in  which  the  first  power  ofcfx  is  destroyed.  Hence  (page  21),  the  ratio 
of  d^  to  dx  diminishes  without  limit,  while  that  of  d^  to  (dx)*  has  a 
finite  limit,  except  in  those  particular  cases  in  which  the  second  power  of 
dx  is  destroyed  in  the  previous  subtraction,  as  well  as  the  first.  In  the 
same  way  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  ratio  of  d^y  to  dx  and  (dxY  decreases 
without  limit,  while  that  of  d^y  to  (dx)'  remains  finite ;  and  so  on.    Hence 


-.-      d"y     ^y 
wc  have  a  succession  of  ratios  ~,     -r^,     -7^,  &c.,  which  tend   towards 

finite  limits  when  dx  is  diminished.    We  now  proceed  to  show  that  in  the 
development  of  0(x-f-  ^),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  of  the  form 

^  +  ^'x  A  +  0"*  y  +  ^"«  ^  -f  &c. 

dy 

in  the  same  manner  as  (px  is  the  limit  of  -^  (page  1^)*  so  ^V  is  the 

d-v  d^y 

limit  of  T^.  ^"x  Is  that  of  -7-?,  and  so  on.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
dx-  dy^ 

preceding  table  was  formed,  the  following  relations  are  seen  immediately: 
y^=^y+^y       Ayi=Ay+A*y        A*yi=A*y+AV    &c. 

Hence  3/1,  2/,,  &c.,   can   be  expressed  in   terms  of  y,  Ay,    A^,  &c 
For  y,  =  y  +  Ay ;    y,  =  y,  +   Ayi  =  (y  +  Ay)  +  (Ay  +    A«y) 
=  y  +  2Ay  +  A»y;  in   the   same  way  Ayt=  Ay  +  2A*y  +  z^^; 
hence  y8  =  y,+  Ay,=  (y +  2Ay  +  A»  +  (Ay  +  2A«y  +   A^) 
=  y  +  3Ay  +  3A'y+  A'y.     Proceeding  in  this  way  we  have 
yj  =  y  -f-     Ay 
y«  =  y  +  2Ay+       A«y 
y,  =  y-f-3Ay+    3aV  +         A"y 
y^  =  y-f- 4Ay  4-    6A*y+    4  A*y -f-     A*y 
y*  =  y  +  ^Ay-j-  10 aV  +  10  A'y +  5av+  A*y,  4c- 
from  the  whole  of  which  it  oppears  that  y,  or  0(x -f  n  A  x)  is  »  series 
consisting  of  y.  Ay,  &c.,  up  to  A"y,  severally  multiplied  by  the  coeffi- 
cients which  occur  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -f-  a)\  or 
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Liet  us  now  suppose  that  x  becomes  2  +  A  by  n  equal  steps ;  that  is,  or, 

a?  H ^,   dp-1 — ,  &c., .  t .  a?  H or  x+h,  are  the  successive  values  of  jt, 

n  n  n 

so  that  n  A  J?  =  ^.    Since  the  product  of  a  number  of  factors  is  not  altered 

by  multiplying^  one  of  them,  provided  we  divide  another  of  them  by  the 

same  quantity,  multiply  every  factor  which  contains  nby  Ajp,  and  divide 

the  accompanying*  diflTerence  of  y  by  A  d?  as  often  as  there  are  factors  which 

contain  n^  substituting  k  for  n  Ax,  which  gives 

♦('+•*"  =,+.A.  S+,A,— 5 ^  +.ii,  —5 5—  j^  +  tc 

^y    .  .V  .  .     A»  .  .       »— A»     A«»     .  .       A— A*     *  — »A#       A»y     ,   . 

•r  K-+*)  =y+*  ^1;+*  -r-is:^+*   -5 5— Ti^+*«- 

If  h  remain  the  same,  the  more  steps  we  make  between  x  and  x  -f-  ^« 
the  smaller  will  each  of  those  steps  be,  and  the  number  of  steps  may  be 
increased,  until  each  of  them  is  as  small  as  we  please.  We  can  therefore 
suppose  A .7  to  decrease  without  limit,  without  affecting  the  truth  of  the 
series  just  deduced.  Write  dx  for  Ajt,  &c.,  and  recollect  that  h  —  dx^ 
h  —  2djr»  &c.,  continually  approximate  to  A.    The  series  then  becomes 

rffl/ 

ill  which,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  symbols  —  &c.  in  page  14, 

dy  dy         .,     d^y   , 

-J-  stands  for  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increments,  -r-  is  0'j?,  -j-;  is 
ax  ax  ax 

0"x,  &c.    According  to  the  method  proposed  in  page  15,  the  series  written 

above  is  the  first  term  of  the  development  of  f/>(x  +  A),  the  remaining 

terms  (which  we  might  include  under  an  additional  +  &c.)  being  such 

as  to  diminish  without  limit  in  comparison  with  the  first,  when  dx  is  di- 

minished  without  limit.     And  we  may  show  that  the  limit  of  ^^isthedif- 

ferential  coefficient  of  the  limit  of  3^  ;  or  if  by  these  fractions  themselves 

dx 

dHi  t^dy 

arc  understood  their  limits,  that  -r^  is  the  differential  coefficient  of -p :  for 

rfx*  dx 

since  cfy,  or  0(a:  +  dx)  —  0r,  becomes  dy  +  <Py,  when  x  is  changed  into 

dy 
X  +  dx\    and   since  dx  does   not   change   in   this    process,   —  will 

become   -^  + -~,  or  its  increment  is -7^.     The  ratio   of  this   to   dx  is 
dx      dx  dx 

5,  the  limit  of  which,  in  the  definition  of  page  12,  is  the  differential  co- 


idxy 


efficient  of  ^,     Similarly  the  limit  of  ^  is  the  differential  coefficient  of 
dx  ^  dx^ 

d*y 
the  limit  of  -— ;  and  so  on* 

We  now  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  laid  down  to  some  cases  in 
which  the  variable  enters  into  its  function  in  a  less  direct  and  more  com- 
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plicated  roatiner.  For  example,  let  2  be  a  given  function  of  x  and  jf»  and 
let  y  be  another  given  function  of  or;  so  that  z  contains  »  both  directly  and 
indirectly ;  the  latter  aa  it  contains  y,  wluch  is  a  function  of  «.  Tliis  viD  be 
the  case  if  2:=x  log  y^  where  y  =:  sin  x.  If  we  were  to  substitute  for  y  its 
value  in  terras  of  x,  the  value  of  z  would  then  be  a  function  of  m  only ;  in 
the  instance  just  given  it  would  be  x  log  sin  x.  Bnt  if  it  be  not  con- 
venient to  combine  the  two  equations  at  the  beginning  of  the  process^ 
let  us  first  consider  z  as  a  function  of  x  and  y«  in  which  the  two 
variables  are  independent.  In  this  case,  if  x  and  y  respectively  re* 
ceive  the  increments  dx  and  dy^  the  whole  increment  or  z,  or  d^z^ 
(or  at  least  that  part  which  gives  the  limit  of  the  ratios)  is  represented  by 

"T"  dx  +  -r-  dy.     If  1/  be  now  considered  as  a  function  of  x,  tbe  conse- 

dx  dy  ^ 

quence  is  that  dy,  instead  of  being  Independent  of  dx,  is  a  series  of  tbe 
form  pdx  -f  q  (dx)*  -j-  &c.»  in  which  p  is  the  differential  coefficient  of  y 

with  respect  to  x.     Hence  a.z  =  —  ox  +  —  pdx  or  -^  *^  37  "*■  5~  Pi 

d»z  df .  ,     '. 

in  which  the  difference  between  —  and  —  is  this,  that  in  tbe  second,  x 

IS  only  considered  as  varying  where  it  is  directly  oontained  in  x,  or  2  is 
considered  in  the  form  in  which  It  first  appeared,  as  a  function  of  x  andf, 

d.s 

where  y  is  independent  of  x ;  in  the  first,  or  -^,  the  total  variaiion  of  z 

Is  denoted,  that  is.  y  is  now  considered  as  a  function  of  x,  by  wbidi 

means  if  x  become  x+dx,  z  will  receive  a  different  increment  from  that  which 

it  would  have  received,  had  y  been  independent  of  x*     In  the  instance 

above  cited,  where  z=x  log  y  and  y=  sin  x,  if  the  first  equation  be  taken, 

and  X  becomes  x+dx,  y  remaining  the  same,  z  becomes  x  log  y  -f  log  y  dx 

dz 
or—  is  log  y.    If  y  only  varies,  since  (page  W)  z  will  then  beonme 
dx 

d/u  dz      X  dy  , 

X log y-f X  —  —  &a,  J  is-.     And^iscos  x  when y= sin x  (page  11). 

dz         dz  dz       dz  dy .   .  x 

Hence  —  +  -r-  P»  or  —  +  ^p  ;j-  is  log  y  +  -  cos  x,   or  log  sin  x 
dx         dy  '^       dx       dy  dx        °  y  * 

+  -r —  cos  X.     This  is  -^,  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  a  more 

sin  X  ox 

complicated  process,  if  sin  x  had  been  substituted  for  y,  before  tbe  ope- 
ration commenced.  It  is  called  the  compUie  or  total  differential  coefficient 
with  respect  to  x,  the  word  total  Indicating  that  every  way  in  which 

dz       , 
z  contains  x    has   been    used ;    In    opposition    to    ^,  which  is  called 

the  par^ioZ  differential  coefficient,  x  having  been  considered  as  varying  only 
where  it  is  directly  contained  in  z.  Generally^  the  complete  difieremial 
coefficient  of  z  with  respect  to  x,  will  contain  as  many  terms  as  there  are 
different  ways  in  which  z  contains  x.  From  looking  at  a  complete  dif- 
ferential coefficient,  we  may  see  in  what  manner  the  function  contained 
its  variable.     Take,  for  example,  the  following, 

d.z  ^  dz       dz  dy       dz    da   dy       dz  da 

dx       dx       dy  dx       da    dy    dx      da  dx 
Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  this  formula,  we  will  collect  from 
itself  the  hypothesis  from  which  it  must  have  arisen.     When  x  is  con 
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tained  in  z,  we  iiliall  nay  that  2  is  a  direct*  function  of  jp.     When  xh 

contained  in  y,  and  y  is  contained  in  2,  we  shall  say  that  z  is^N^ indirect 

function  of  x  through  y.     It  is  evident  that  an  indirect  function  may  be 

reduced  to  one  which  is  direct,  by  substituting  for  the  quantities  which 

d»z 
contain  d?,  their  ?alqes  in  terms  of  j^.    The  first  side  -^  is  shown  by  the 

point  to  be  a  complete  differential  coefficient,  and  indicates  that  2  is  a 

function  of  x  in  several  ways ;  either  directly,  and  indirectly  through  one 

quantity  at  least,  or  indirectly  through  several.     If  x  be  a  direct  function 

dz 
only,  or  indirectly  through  one  quantity  only,  tha  symbol  ^-y*  without  the 

ax 

point,  would  represent  its  total  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  x. 

da 

On  the  second  side  we  see. — L  -r- :  which  shows  that  2  is  a  direct  func- 

dx 

tion  of  9,  and  is  that  part  of  the  differential  coefficient  which  we  should 

get  by  changing  x  into  d?  -f  (ir  throughout  2,  not  supposing  any  oth«r 

dsi  dv 
quantity  which  enters  into  z  to  contain  x,    II.  3-  --^ :   which  shows  that 

ay  dx 

a  is  an  indirect  function  of  x  through  y.    If  x  and  y  had  been  supposed 

to  vary  independently  of  each  other,  the  increment  of  2,  (or  those  tern^s 

which  give  tbe  limiting  ratio  of  this  increment  to  any  other,)  would  have 

been  -;-  d*  +  -r-  dy^  in  which,  if  dy  had  arisen  from  y  being  a  function 
dx  dy  if        *9 

of  X,  dy  would  have  been  a  series  of  the  form  pdx  +  q  (dx)*  +  &c.,  of 

which  only  the  differential  coefficient  p  would  have  appeared  in  the  limit. 

dz  .  ,.  ,  .       dz  dz   dy     ___   dz   da  dy 

Hence  -7-  dy  would  have  given  :r'  P>  O'  T"    j-    IlL  -7-  •*;-  -5^  2  this 
dy    ^  dy  '^         dy   dx  da  dy   dx 

arises  from  z  containing  a,  which  contains  y,  which  contains  x.     If  z  had 

been  differentiated  with  respect  to  a  only,  the  increment  would  have  been 

represented  hy  —  da;  if  da  had  arisen  from  an  increment  of  y,   this 
would  have  been  expressed  ^y  j~  3"  ^y  ?  ^^  y  ^*^  arisen  from  an  incre* 

AAA 

ment  given  to  j?,  this  would  have  been  expressed  ^y  j"  j-  ^  ^^^  which, 

after  dx  has  been  struck  out,  is  the  part  of  the  differential  coefficient  an* 

dz  da 
Bwering  to   that  increment     IV.   -7-  -j- :  arising  from  a  containing  x 

directly,  and  z  therefore  containing  x  indirectly  through  a.     Hence  z  is 

directly  a  function  of  x,  y,  and  a,  of  which  y  is  a  function  of  x,  and  a  of 

y  and  x.     If  we  suppose  or,  y  and  a  to  vary  independently,  we  have 

dz  dz  dz 

d.z  ss  -r-  dx  +  —  dy  +  -^da  +  &c.     (page  15). 

But  as  a  varies  as  a  function  of  y  and  x, 

da  da 

da^-r-  dx  +  -r-dy 
dx  dy 

If  we  substitute  this  instead  of  da,  and  divide  by  dxy  taking  the  limit  of 

*  It  may  be  right  to  warn  the  student  that  this  phraseology  is  new,  to  the  best  of  onr 
knowledge.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Differential  Calculus  has  by  qq  means  kept  pace 
with  its  wants ;  indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  Algebra  generally. 


dy        d  2 

da 

dy         dz 

d4 

dx        da 

dy 

dx          da 

di 
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the  ratios,  we  have  the  result  first  given.  For  example,  let  z^  jV^.  f=.'' 
and  a  ==  ^.    Taking  the  first  equation  only,  and  substitating  jr+ir  i^f : 

&c.,  we  find  -;-  =  2xya\  -r-  =  j:"a',  and  -r-  =  SAfo**    From  the  skeij 
d£  dy  da 

•^  r=  2j?,  and  from  the  third  -^  =  3j:«y,  and  3-  =a*.  Sabstitutla^tiKse 
dx  dx  dy 

in  the  value  of  -^,  we  find 

or 

d,2       dz         dz 

dx        dx         dy 

=  2xy(^+  s^a^  X  2a?  +  3jr*ya*  x  «'  X  2x  +  a«V*  X  3i^ 

=  2j:ya'  +  2  J*a'  +  Gx'ytf*  +  9*ya" 

If  for  y  and  a  in  the  first  equation  we  substitute  their  values  j:*  and  r> 
or  J*,  we  have  2  =  j?",  the  differential  coefficient  of  which  is  19jr".  Tb^  \ 
is  the  same  as  arises  from  the  formula  just  obtained,  ader  ^  and  ^  l»t  \ 
been  substituted  for  y  and  a ;  for  this  formula  then  becomes  { 

2  a?"  +  2  *»•  +  6  «"  +  9  «"  or  19  x^ 

In  saying  that  z  is  a  function  of  x  and  y,  and  that  y  is  a  functkia  of  r.  , 

we  have  first  supposed  x  to  vary,  y  remaining  the  same.     The  stoder:: 

must  not  imagine  that  y  is  then  a  function  of  x;  for  if  so,  it  would  r&n 

when  X  varied.     There  are  two  parts  of  the  total  differential  coeficiri.'. 

arising  from  the  direct  and  indirect  manner  in  which  z  contains  x.    Tkit 

these  two  parts  may  be  obtained  separately,  and  that  their  sum  constitre^ 

the  complete  differential  coefficient,  is  the  theorem  we  have  proved.    T>f 

dz 
first  part  3-  is  what  toould  have  been  obtained  if  y  had  not  been  a  fuDC> 
cfx 

tion  of  x;  and  on  this  supposition  we  therefore  proceed  to  find  iL     T^. 

dz  dy  dz 

other  part  -r-  -^  is  the  product  of — I.  -z-  :  which  would  have  resu'i<>i 
dy  dx  dy 

from  a  variation  of  y  only,  not  considered  as  a  function  of  x.     IL     -^. 

ox 

the  coefficient  which  arises  from  considering  y  as  a  function  of  x.  TYit^e 
partial  suppositions,  however  useful  in  obtaining  the  total  differential  co- 
efficient, cannot  be  separately  admitted  or  used,  except  for  this  purpose : 
since  if  y  be  a  function  of  x,  x  and  y  must  vary  together. 

If  z  be  a  function  of  x  in  various  ways,  the  theorem  obtained  may  1 1 
stated  as  follows : — Find  the  differential  coefficient  belonging  to  each  <  r 
the  ways  in  which  z  will  contain  x,  as  if  it  were  the  only  way  ;  the  sum  ot 
these  results  (with  their  proper  signs)  will  be  the  total  differential  coe^- 

cient     Thus,  if  z  only  contains  x  indirectly  through  y,  —  is  3-  -^.     If  r 

ox      dy  dx 

contains   «,    which    contains    6,  which    contains  x,    :r"  =  —  —  --. 

dx  da  db  dr 
Tliis  theorem  is  useful  in  the  differentiation  of  complicated  functions ;  for 
example,  let  z  =  log  (x»+a*).  If  we  make  y=«'+  a\  we  have  zz=:log  y, 

and  —-  =  - ;  while  from  the  first  equation  -r   =  2x.      Hence  —  ct 

dy       y  ^  dx  dx 

dz^dy ,    2x         2x 
dy  di^^Y^^^^^T^'       If*  =  log  log  sin  x,  or  the  logarithm  of  the 


4    • 
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-  ^logarithm  of  sin  jr,  let  sin  x  =  y  and  log  y=ia;   whence  z  =  log  a, 
j:j»'*''and  contains  ar,  because  a  contains  «,  which  contains  x.     Hence  -r-  = 

r/tff'-'^dz    da  dy  dz      I       ,  ,  da      I 

g  aa  ay  ax  da      a  dy      y 

iMsi"'  .         dy  .-  dz       dzdady        1    1 

•     ?  and  since  y=sin x,  -f-  =  cos  x.     Hence  ---  =  ------^  = cos  x 

ax  dx      dady  dx       ay 

cos  iT 

=  -; : : .      We   now   put    some    rules    in   the  form   of 

^  ;  log  Sin  X  .  sin  x 

IL  ^  ''  applications    of    this    theorem,    though    they   may  be   deduced   more 

fi    ^  '  simply. 

,./t;  '•'''       I.  Let  z  :=  ah,  where  a  and  6  are  functions  o^  x.    The  general  formula, 

•  since  z  contains  x  indirectly  through  a  and  6,  is  (in  this  case  as  well  as  in 

'*'      ^  those  which  follow,) 

^•-'^'^  dz  ^dz  da      dz  dh 

^^- .  -^  d  j:  ""  da  dx      dh  dx 

..^r,-i^       We  must  leaye  3-  and  3-  as  we  find  them,  until  we  know  what  func- 
j   '<;  ax  dx 

'   ,  J,-    tions  a  and  6  are  of  j? ;  but  as  we  know  what  function  z  is  of  a  and  &, 

.  ^'^ " '  dz  dz 

:,-^r*    we  substitute  for  -j-  and  37-.     Since  z  =  a6,   if  a  becomes  a  +  c/a,  z 

'7  if '  da  do 

^ ''  %  dz 

.  .jOJ^    becomes  ah  +  bda,  whence  — -  =  6.    In  this  case,  and  part  of  the  follow- 

•.^i}-'     ing,  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  incre- 

^^'     ments  themselves.     Similarly  -^  :=i  a,  whence 

. -^  ^ 

^■'^  ,  ^  „  dz  da  dh 

j;     from  z  =1  ah  follows  -—  =:  6  -; — \-  a  -r-' 

°r^'  dx  dx  dx 

a  a  -j"  da       a       da 

jii^i'  "  IL  Let 2  =  T.     If  «  become  a+  da,  z  becomes  — 7 —  or—  +  -—, 

o  boo 


NJ?»'-' 


I.*-- 


dz      \  a  a       adh 

and  -T-  is  --.     If  h  become  h-\-  dh^z  becomes  •; or -—-  +&c,, 

da      h  h  +  do      b         b^ 

whence    -j^  is  —  -rr.     Hence 
db  &> 

^  a^..  dz       I      da      a  db  ^  ^z'^^di 

fromr=  -follows  -=^  .  --__=— ^^. 

III.  Let  z  =  a*.     Here  (a  +  rfa)*  =  a*  +  6a*-'  da  +  Ac,  (page  11,) 

whence  —  =  6a*-^     Again,  o^^  =  o^  a*  =  a*  (1  +  log  a  rf6  +  &c.) 
da 

whence  ^r  =  ^*  ^®S  ^*    Therefore 

from  2  r=  a*  follows  ^  =  6a*-'  ^  +  ^  ^^^  ^  57* 

If  y  be  a  function  of  x,  such  as  y  ss  0x,  we  may,  by  solution  of  the 

equation,  determine  x  m  terms  o(y,  or  produce  another  equation  of  the 

f^        form  X  =  4^.     For  example,  when  y  =  xS  x  =  y*.     It  is  not  necessary 

that  we  should  be  able  to  solve  the  equation  y  =  ^  in  finite  terms,  that 

1         IS,  so  as  to  give  a  value  of  x  without  infinite  series;  it  is  sufficient  tht*^  * 

E 


:> 


1.  ,fi- 

;  -'''.' 


!'    '' 
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can  be  so  ezpvessed  that  th^  value  of  a  eorreepondlng  to  any  valoe  off 

may  be  found  as  near  as  we  please  from  x  =  >|4f»  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  value  of  y  corresponding' to  any  vahte  of  or  is  found  from  y  s=  0jr. 

The  equations  y  =:  0x,  and  or  =  ij<^,  are  connected,  being,  \j\  fact,  the 

Slime  relation  in  diftrent  forms  ;  and  if  the  value  of  y  from  the  first  be 

substituted  in  the  second,  the  second  becomes  x  =  %]/  (0Jr),  or  as  it  is 

mori;  cQmmpnlv  written,  -^x,    Tit^t  is,  the  ^Qect  of  thf  op^ntiop  or  sei 

of  operations  aenot^d  by  "^  is  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  those  denoted 

by  0)  as  ii)  the  instances  (d^)^  (x*)^,  6*^',  angle  whose  nine  is  (sin  x), 

&C.,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  x.     By  difl^rentiatipg  tbe  (irs^  eqqiittoo 

dy  dx 

y  =  0r,  we  obtain  -^  =  t^x^  and  from  the  second  -r-  =y'y-  But  wha^- 

ox  ay 

ever  values  oFx  and  y  together  satisfy  the  first  equation,  aatisiy  the 

second  also ;  henoe,  if  when  x  becomes  x  -{r  dx  in  the  first,  y  befMimes 

y-j-dy;  the  same  y  -{- dy  substituted  for  y  in  the  second,  will  give  Uio 

dx  dy 

same  x  +  dr.     Hence  -7-  as  deduced  from  the  second,  and  -r-  &s  deduced 

dy  dx 

from  t)ie  first,  ar^  reciprocals  for  every  value  of  dr.     The  limit  of  oqe  is 

therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  limit  of  the  other ;  the  student  may  easily 

prove  that  if  a  is  always  equal  to  -r-,  and  if  a  continually  approaches  to 

b 

the  limit  a,  while  h  at  the  same  time  appro^iches  th§  limit  /9,  «  is  equal 

1  /It 

to  -^^    8mI  -t-  or  V'V'  de^iuced  from  x  =  V^,  is  expressed  in  tenpa  of  y, 

in 
while  -r-  or  ^'x,  deduced  from  y  =  0x  is  expressed  in  terms  of  «.    Hieffe* 

fore  \]/y  and  ^'x  are  reciprocals  for  all  such  values  of  x  and  y  as   satisfy 

either  of  the  two  first  equations.    For  example  let  y  =  e*,  from    which 

dy       '  d4      \ 

X  =  log  y.    From  the  first  (page  H)  ^  =  e^ ,  from  the  second  — = •; 

and  it  is  evident  that  e*  and  -  are  reciprocals,  whenever  y  =  <"• 

If  we  differentiate  the  above  equations  twice,  we  get  -r-  p:  ^x^  and 

d*x  _-  1^^  fiyX 

—J  =  Y^"x.     There  is  no  very  obvious  analogy  be^ireen  -r^  ^nd  -j-^  ; 

indeed  np  such  appears  from  the  method  in  which  these  coeOioients  were  first 
formed.  Turn  to  the  table  in  page  43,  and  substitute  d  for  A  throughout, 
to  indieate  that  t^ie  increments  in%y  be  (aken  as  sm^H  iMI  we  please.  We 
there  substitute  in  0x  what  we  wjll  call  a  set  of  equidistant  vi^lues  of  x, 
or  values  in  arithmetioal  progression,  viz.,  x,  x  4-  dx^  x  ^  :idf,  &e.  The 
resulting  values  of  y,  or  y,  y^  &c.,  are  not  equidistant,  except  in  one  func- 
tion only,  when  y=:ax-f-6,  where  a  and  k  af^  constant.  Therefore  4y^  d!yt« 
&c.,  are  not  equal ;  whence  apses  the  next  column  of  second  dillerences 

or  (Ty  (fyi,  &c,   The  limiting  ratio  of  d^y  to  (dx)*,  expressed  by  -7^  la  the 

second  diflbrential  eeelHcient  of  y  wi|h  rcspeet  to  x.  If  fvom  y  «s  ^  we 
deduce  X  =  ^y,  and  take  a  set  of  equidistant  values  of  y,  vur.  y*  y-^dy, 
y  -fy  ^dy,  Ac,  to  which  the  corresponding  values  of  x  are  x,  x,,  j^  Ac,  a 
sImilB-  '^^     -vy  be  fbrined,  which  will  give  dx,  dx,,  Ac.  d»A  d",*.,  4c., 
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and  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  (Top  to  (f^/)*  or  -7-  m  the  v^cond  differential 

coefficient  of  x  with  respect  to  y.  These  are  entirely  different  tuppoalo 
tioii§,  djf  b^jngr  given  in  th«  first  tablo,  and  d^  varying ;  while  in  the 
•eoond  dy  is  given  and  djf  varlei.     We  may  ihow  how  to  deduce  one  finom 

lh«  other  »a  follgwa  :^Wheu,  a9  beforo,  y  cs  0j?  and  ff  c^  V^i  wc  have  ^ 

=  0'x  =  —y-  =  -,  iffy  be  called  p.  Calling  thia  w»  and  considering  it 
as  a  Ainctloq  of  «r  from  containing  0,  which  contaia^  y«  which  contains  ;p, 
we  have  T"  ;p  ^  ^"^  '^^  difierential  ooefficieni  with  reapeet  to  jd.  But  einoa 

u  =  -.  ^ifrs-^;  since p  =a  Yr'y,    ^=Y^y}  andyr^y  isthcdiifcrenti^l 

Qoefficient  of  V^y,  »nd  ii«  ^.  Msq  — -  is  ^^—  or  ((f/x)*  or  (-^^ 
Hence  the  dlffweutial  poeflBcient  pf  u  or  ^,  with  respept  to  «i  which  is 

u     ^y     ^    ji  ^y     ^    »  *  ^*  —  I     J  <P^  1 

we  have  -^  ==  c*  and  -r^.  :=  «^.      But  —-  ea  —  and     ■-  =3   —   — , 
ax  dx*  ay        y  4U^  «« 

value  just  found  for  — .     In  the  same  way  -7^  might  be  expressed  in 

***""••  *^^  ^'  1^  ^^  57  •  ^''^  "^  ^'*- 

The  variable  which  appears  in  the  denominator  of  the  differential  co- 
efficients is  called  the  independent  variable.  In  any  function,  one  quantity 
at  least  is  changed  at  pleasure ;  and  the  changes  of  the  rest,  with  the 
limiting  ratio  of  the  changes,  follow  from  the  form  of  the  function.  The 
number  of  Independent  variables  depends  upon  the  number  of  quan- 
tities which  enter  into  the  equations,  apd  upon  the  number  of  equations 
whidi  connect  them  ;  if  there  be  only  one  equation,  all  the  variables  ex- 
cept one  are  independent,  or  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  without  ceasing 
to  satisfy  the  equation ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  common  rules  of  algebra 
tell  us,  that  as  long  as  one  quantity  is  left  to  be  determined  from  the  rest, 
it  can  be  determined  by  one  equation ;  that  Is,  the  values  of  all  but  one  are 
at  our  pleasure,  it  being  still  in  our  power  to  satinfy  one  equation,  by 
giving  a  proper  value  to  the  remaining  one.  Similarly,  if  there  be  two 
e^ations,  all  variables  except  two  are  independent,  and  so  on.  If  there 
be  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities  only,  there  are  no  vari- 
ables ;  for  by  algebra,  a  finite  number  of  values,  and  a  finite  number 
only,  can  satisfy  these  equations  ;  whereas  it  is  the  nature  of  a  variable  to 
receive  any  value,  or  at  least  any  value  which  will  not  give  impossible  values 
fox  other  variables.  If  then  there  be  pi  equations  containing  n  vari- 
ables, (n  must  be  greater  than  7n,)  we  have  71  —  m  independent  variables, 
to  each  of  which  we  may  give  what  values  we  please,  and  by  the  equations, 
deduce  the  valuer  of  the  rest.    We  have  thus  variou9  sets  of  differential 

E2 
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coefficients,  arising  out  of  the  various  choices  which  we  may  make  of  in- 
dependent variables.  If  for  example,  a,  6,  x,  y,  and  2,  being  variables, 
we  have 

0(«.  b,  X,  y,  2,)  =  0    yff  (a,  6,  x,  y,  2,)  =  0    xi^^.x,  y.  2,)  =  0. 
we  have  two  independent  variables,  which  may  be  either  x  and  y,  .r  and  1, 
a  and  6,  or  any  other  combination.    If  we  choose  x  and  y,  we  should  deter- 
mine a,  6,  and  2  in  terms  of  j?  and  y  from  the  three  equations ;  in  which  case 

da  da  db    « 
we  can  obtain  -;-,  -7-,  -7-,  &c. 

ax  dy  dx 

When  y  is  a  function  of  x,  as  in  y  =  0x,  it  is  called  an  expliat  function 
of  X.  This  equation  tells  us  not  only  that  y  is  a  function  of  x,  but  also  what 
function  it  is.  The  value  of  x  being  given,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  corresponding  value  of  y,  than  the  substitution  of  the  value 
of  X  in  the  several  terms  of  0ur.  But  it  may  happen  that  though  y  is  a  func- 
tion of  (T,  the  relation  between  them  is  contained  in  a  form  from  which  y 
must  be  deduced  by  the  solution  of  an  equation.  For  example,  in 
X*  ~  j?y  +  y^  =  <z,  when  x  is  known,  y  must  be  determined  by  the  solu- 
tion of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  Here,  though  we  know  thai  y 
must  be  a  function  of  x,  we  do  not  know,  without  further  investigalion, 
what  function  it  is.  In  this  case  y  is  said  to  be  impUcitly  a  function  of  x« 
or  an  implicit  function.  By  bringing  all  the  terms  on  one  side  of  the 
equation,  we  may  always  reduce  it  to  the  form  0(x,  y)  =  0.  Thus,  in 
the  case  just  cited,  we  have  x*  —  xy  +  y*  —  a  =  0.     We  now  want  to 

dy 
deduce  the  differentia]  coefficient  --^  from   an  equation  of    the    form 

ax 

0(x,  y)  =  0.  If  we  take  the  equation  u  =r  0(x,  y),  in  which  when  x  and 
y  become  <r  +  ^  and  y  +  dy,  u  becomes  u  +  duy  we  have,  by  oar 
former  principles, 

du  =:  u'dx  +  Ufdy  '\'  &c.,  (page  40), 
in  which  ti'  and  u,  can  be  directly  obtained  from  the  equation,  as  in  page 
39.  Here  x  and  y  are  independent,  as  also  dx  and  dy ;  whatever  values 
are  given  to  them,  it  is  sufficient  that  u  and  du  satisfy  the  two  last  equa- 
tions. But  if  X  and  y  must  be  always  so  taken  that  u  may  =  0,  (which 
is  implied  in  the  equation  <t>(x,  y)  r:  0,)  we  have  u  =  0,  and  du  =  0  ; 
and  this,  whatever  may  be  the  values  of  dx  and  dy.  Hence  dx  and  dy 
are  connected  by  the  equation 

0  =  u^dx  +  Ujdy  +  &c., 
and  their  limiting  ratio  must  be  obtained  by  the  equation 

dy  u' 

u'dx  +  u,dy  =  0,     or  -^  = , 

dx  Uf 

y  and  x  are  no  longer  independent ;  for,  one  of  them  being  g^ven,  the  other 

must  be  so  taken  that  the  equation  0(x,  y)  =  0  may  be  satisfied.     The 

du  du 

quantities  u'  and  u,  we  have  denoted  by  -r-  and  -r-i  so  that 

dx  ay 

dm 

dy  _  _^ 

dx  ^        *i' 

We  must  again  call  attention  to  the  different  meanings  of  the  same 

symbol  du  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  last  fraction.     Had 

du  dx  and  dy  been  common  algebraical  quantities  the  first  meaning  the 

same  thinp:  throughout,  the  last  equation  would  not  have  been  true  unti? 

^♦ive  sign  had  beeu  removed.     We  will  give  an  instance  in  which 


(1) 
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du  shall  mean  the  same  things  la  bolh.  Let  u  =  <Pi<x)^  and  let  u  =  Y^y, 
in  which  two  equations  is  implied  a  third  <px  =:  rffy ;  and  y  is  a  function 
of  JT.  Here,  x  being  given,  u  is  known  from  the  first  equation  ;  and  u 
being  known,  y  is  known  from  the  second.  Again,  x  and  dx  being  given, 
£fi/,  which  is  0(<r  +  dx)^<t>x  is  known,  and  being  substituted  in  the  result 
of  the  second  equation,  we  have  du=^yii(^'\'dy)—fy^  which  dy  must  be  so 
taken  as  to  satisfy.  From  the  first  equation  we  deduce  cfu  =  0^«r  (ir  +  &c. 
and  from  the  second  du  =  "^y  dy  +  &c.,  whence 

0'a?  dx  +  &c.  =  Y^y  dy  +  &c. ; 

the  &c.  only  containing  terms  which  disappear  in  finding  the  limiting 
ratios.     Hence 

dy^  ^  0^  —  ^ 

dx  ^  yy"^   ^  ^^^ 

dy 

a  result  in  accordance  with  common  algebra.     But  the  equation  (1)  was 

obtained  from  u  =  0(d7,  y\  on  the  supposition  that  x  and  y  were  always 

so  taken  that  u  should  sr  0,  while  (2)  was  obtained  from  u  ==  0(x)  and 

u  =  V^y,  in  which  no  new  supposition  can  be  made ;  since  one  more 

equation  between  v,  x  and  y  would  give  three  equations  connecting  these 

three  quantities,  in  which  case  they  would  cease  to  be  variable  (page  51), 

As  an  example  of  (1)  let  j^  —  x  =  1,  or  jy  —  op  —  1  =  0.     From 

.  du  du 

tt  =  ary  —  j;  —  1  we  deduce  (page  39)  --=y  —  1,   —    s=  x;  whence, 

by  equation  (1), 

By  solution  ofxy^^x^z  1,  we  find  y  =:  1  +  — ,  and 

J..  I 

Hence  -p  (meaning  the  limit)  is  —  —  ,  which  will  also  be  the  result  of 
(3)  if  1  +  —  be  substituted  for  y. 

X 

To  follow  this  subject  farther  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits ;  we  will 
therefore  proceed  to  some  observations  on  the  differential  coefficient,  which, 
at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  may  be  of  use  to  the  student,  who  should  never 
take  it  for  granted  that  because  he  has  made  some  progress  in  a  science,  he 
understands  the  first  principles,  which  are  often,  if  not  always,  the  last  to 
be  learned  well.  If  the  mind  were  so  constituted  as  to  receive  with  facility 
any  perfectly  new  idea,  as  soon  as  the  same  was  legitimately  applied  in  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  it  would  doubtless  be  an  advantage  not  to  have 
any  notion  upon  a  mathematical  subject,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  is  to 
become  a  subject  of  consideration  afler  a  strictly  mathematical  method. 
This  not  being  the  case,  it  is  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  student,  that 
he  is  introduced  at  once  to  a  definition  so  refined  as  that  of  the  limiting 
ratio  which  the  increment  of  a  function  bears  to  the  increment  of  its  variable. 
Of  this  he  has  not  had  that  previous  experience,  which  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  words  force,  velocity,  or  length.  Nevertheless,  he  can  easily 
conceive  a  mathematical  quantity  in  a  state  of  continuous  increase  or  de- 
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(•rtase,  6uch  fts  the  disiance  between  two  pothts,  ofle  of  i^hlch  Is  In  lAoiidn. 
The  number  whi6h  represents  this  line  (reference  beln^  made  to  ft  glYen 
h'neur  unit)  is  in  a  eorrespondllig  state  of  increase  or  decreaM,  hnd  so  it 
every  fbnetiort  of  this  number,  Hr  everv  algebraical  ekpr«s<riofi  in  the 
formation  of  which  It  is  required.  And  tlie  nature  of  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  function,  that  is,  whether  the  llinctioh  will  increase  of 
decrease  when  the  variable  increases  ;  whether  that  increase  or  decrease 
corresponding  to  a  given  change  in  the  variable  will  be  smaller  or  greater, 
&c.,  depends  on  the  mahner  in  which  the  variable  enters  as  a  component 
part  of  its  function.  Here  we  want  a  new  word,  which  has  not  bcca 
invented  for  the  world  at  large,  since  none  but  mathematicians  consider 
the  subject ;  which  word,  if  the  change  considered  were  change  of  place, 
depending  upon  change  of  time,  would  be  v€locU^%  Newton  adopted  this 
word,  and  the  corresponding  idea,  expressing  many  numbers  in  sue* 
cession,  instead  of  at  once,  by  supposing  a  point  to  generate  a  straight 
line  by  its  motion^  which  line  would  at  different  instants  conlaiti  eny  dif« 
ferent  numbers  of  linear  units.  To  this  it  Was  objected  that  the  idea  of 
Urns  is  introduced,  which  is  foreign  to  the  subject  We  may  answer  that 
the  notion  of  time  Is  only  necessary.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  able  to  con* 
aider  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time.  Imagine  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
divided  into  a  million  of  equal  parts,  fh)m  each  of  which  a  perpendicular 
is  drawn  meeting  the  circle.  A  mind  which  could  at  a  view  take  io  every 
one  of  these  lines,  and  compare  the  differences  between  every  two  con- 
tiguous perpendiculars  with  one  another,  could,  by  subdividing  the  dia* 
meter  still  further,  prove  those  propositions  which  arise  from  aupposisg  k 
point  to  move  uniformly  along  the  diameter,  carrying  with  it  a  perpendi- 
cular which  lengthens  or  shortens  itself  so  as  always  to  have  one  extremity 
on  the  circle.  But  we,  who  cannot  consider  all  these  perpendiculars  at 
once,  are  obliged  to  take  one  Afler  another.  If  one  perpendicolar  only 
were  considered,  and  the  differential  coefficient  of  that  perpendicular  de- 
duced, we  might  ceKainly  appear  to  avoid  the  idea  of  time ;  but  if  all  the 
states  of  a  function  are  to  be  considered,  corresponding  to  the  different 
states  of  its  variable,  we  have  no  alternative,  with  our  bounded  faculties, 
but  to  consider  them  in  succession ;  and  succession,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  is  the  identical  idea  of  time  introduced  in  Newton's  Method  of 
Fluxions. 

The  diff*erential  coefficient  corresponding  to  a  particular  value  of  the 
variable,  is,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  (he  index  of  the  change  which  the 
function  would  receive  if  the  value  of  the  variable  were  increased.  Every 
value  of  the  variable,  gives  not  only  a  different  value  to  the  funoti<m,  but 
a  different  quantity  of  increase  or  decrease  in  passing  to  what  we  may  call 
contiguous  values,  obtained  by  a  given  increase  of  (he  variable.  I^  for 
example,  we  take  the  common  logarithm  of  d?,  and  let  x  be  lOO,  we  have 
Clog  100^2.  If  «  be  increased  by  2,  this  gives  Clog  102:^2-0086002, 
the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to  that  of  the  variable  being  that 
of  -0086002  to  2,  or  '0043001.  In  passing  from  1000  to  1003,  we  have 
(he  logarithms  3  and  3*0013009,  the  above-mentioned  ratio  being  *0004334» 
little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  former.  We  do  not  take  the  increments 
themselves^  but  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  changes  in  the  variable 
which  gave  rise  to  them ;  so  in  estimating  the  rate  of  motion  of  two 
points,  we  either  Consider  lengths  described  in  the  same  time,  or  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  we  judge,  not  by  the  lengtlia  described  in 
different  times,  but  by  the  proportion  of  those  lengths  to  the  times,  or  Che 
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pi^pOftiohd  bt  the  ttnllB  which  expfebd  theitii  Thd  abdtre  tdiigh  process, 
though  fH)fn  il  iSbftie  ilii^ht  dfftw  the  cotichididti  that  the  lo^arithtfi  of  a;  is 
intit^Mng  fifc^Mf  Whfert  «  ::£  100  thart  when  tr  !S:  lOOOi  is  defedtittf  i  fbf| 
itt  phssitig  ft-dm  100  id  102j  th«  feharig:^  of  the  logarithm  is  tiol  a  ftUffldienl 
itiddk  bf  the  eh^Tige  WHitjh  »  taking*  pl&ee  Whbti  if  id  100 1  Bifice^  for  any 
thing  W6  littti  be  6UppoM«d  td  kildw  td  the  tfoiitmryi  th«  Idgai-iihfii  liiight 
b«  deereaSinff  wheh  dr  9ft  100^  Slid  might  ttftbrWafda  bi^glti  M  iticreiise 
betw««ti  dr  £»  lOD  iifld  #  £=  109j  sd  bs,  dti  th«  Whol«,  td  cau§6  the  iiisrease 
ttbdVe-tii«fiUbnedi  The  saA^  dbjeetidtt  woUld  i-etnftiti  good,  lidwev^t  siiiaU 
Ibe  itiGrefflerit  mighl  be,  Whieh  we  suppose  s  td  hav6 ;  if,  fdr  extttttplei  we 
iuppds^  OP  to  ehiingd  fl'om  i#  :d  lOO  to  «»  100*00061$  whteh  iner^^eft 
Ihfe  IdgflfithtA  fl^m  8  td  S*0OOOOCl04d4d|  We  oanndt  yet  say  but  that  thb 
logarithtii  ffltiy  b6  de^feftslhg  wheti  a  c=  100|  tttld  itifly  begin  td  ittcreasi^ 
between  (t  ^  100  iind  if  s±  lOO-OOOOL  In  the  same  Way,  if  ft  pdilll  is 
moving,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1  second  it  is  at  3  feet  from  a  fixed  point, 
and  at  the  end  of  2  seconds  it  is  at  5  ftet  from  the  fixed  point,  we  cannot 
any  which  Way  it  ie  morlng  at  the  end  of  one  seconds  On  the  whole^  it 
increases  its  distance  from  the  fixed  point  in  the  second  second )  but  it  is 
pbSaible  ihttt  at  the  efid  Of  the  flfst  second  it  mdy  be  mdViilg  back  towards 
the  fixed  point,  and  may  turn  the  contrary  way  during  the  second  seconds 
And  the  same  argument  holds,  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which 
the  point  is  moving  by  supposing  any  finite  portion  to  elapse  after  the  first 
second,  flut  if  on  adding  any  interval,  however  smalU  to  the  first  second, 
the  moving  point  doesf  during  that  interval,  increase  its  distance  from  the 
fixed  point,  we  can  then  certainly  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  second 
the  point  is  moving  from  the  fixed  point.  On  the  same  principle,  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  logarithm  of  iV  is  increasing  or  decreasing  when  x 
Increases  and  becomes  lOO,  unless  we  can  be  sure  that  any  increment, 
however  smalli  added  to  jr,  will  increase  the  logarithm.  Neither  does  ihe 
ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to  the  increment  of  itd  variable  fur- 
nish any  distinct  idea  of  the  change  which  is  takifig  place  when  the  vari- 
able has  attained  or  iS  passing  through  a  giVen  value.  ]^or  example, 
when  X  passes  from  160  to  10S2,  the  difiererice  between  log  lO^  ana 
log  100  is  the  united  effect  of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between 
X  =L  100  and  «  IS  lOOX  (  J  :fi  100^  atid  x  s=  100^^,  and  so  on. 
Again,  the  change  whicn  takes  place  between  x  =  100  and  x  =  lOO-A- 
may  be  fiirther  compounded  of  those  which  take  place  between  x  =  100 
andj?=  lOOy^^i  0?=  lOOj^^  and  «=:  lOO-p^^,  and  so  on.  tlie  ob- 
jection becomes  of  less  force  as  the  increment  diminishes,  but  always 
exists  unless  we  take  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increments,  instead  of 
that  I'atb.  How  well  this  answers  to  our  prdvtously  fbrmed  !deft§  bn  stlch 
subjects  as  direction,  velocity,  and  force,  has  already  appeared. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Integral  Calculus,  which  is  (he  inverse  of  the 
Differential  Calculus,  as  will  auerwards  appear. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  when  two  functions  increase  or  decrease 
without  limit,  their  ratio  may  either  increase  or  decrease  without  limit,  or 
may  tend  to  some  finite  limit.  Which  of  these  will  be  ihe  case  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  are  related  to  their  variable  and 
to  one  another,  l^his  same  proposition  may  be  piit  In  another  form,  as 
follows : — If  there  be  two  functions,  the  first  of  which  decreases  withbut 
limit,  on  the  same  supposition  which  makes  ihe  secdnd  increase  Without 
Kmit,  the  product  of  the  two  may  either  remain  finite^  and  never  exceed 
a  certain  finite  limit ;  or  it  may  increase  without  lipdit,  or  diminish  without 
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limit.  For  example,  take  cos  0  and  tan  0,  As  the  an^e  0  approacheM  t 
rvj^hi  angle,  cos  S  diminishes  without  limit ;  it  is  nothing  when  0  isz. 
right  angle ;  and  any  fraction  being  named,  B  can  be  taken  so  near  to  a 
right  angle  that  cos  S  shall  be  smaller.  Ag^in,  as  6  approaches  to  a  right 
angle,  tan  0  increases  wiihaul  limit ;  it  is  called  infinite  when  6  is  a  right 
angle,  by  which  we  mean  that,  let  any  number  be  named,  however  great, 
B  can  be  taken  so  near  a  right  angle  that  tan  6  shall  be  greater.  Never- 
theless the  product  cos  6  x  tan  0,  of  which  the  first  factor  diminishes 
without  limit,  while  the  second  increases  without  limit,  is  always  finite, 
and  tends  towards  the  limit  1 ;  for  cos  0  X  tan  0  is  always  sin  6,  which 
last  approaches  to  1  as  0  approaches  to  a  right  angle,  and  is  I  when  0  it 
a  right  angle.  Generally,  if  A  diminishes  without  limit  at  the  same  time 
as  B  increases  without  limit,  the  product  AB  may,  and  oHen  will,  tend 
towards  a  finite  limit  This  product  A  B  is  the  representative  of  A  di- 
vided by  —  or  the  ratio  of  A  to  — .  If  B  increases  without  limit,  -^ 
B  B  B 

decreases  without  limit ;  and  as  A  also  decreases  without  limit,  the  ratio 

of  A  to  —  may  have  a  finite  limit.     But  it  may  also  diminish  without 
B 

limit;  as  in  the  instance  of  cos*  0  x  tan  0,  when  0  approaches  to  a  right 
angle.  Here  cos'  0  diminishes  without  limit,  and  tan  0  increases  without 
limit ;  but  cos'  0  x  tan  0  being  cos  0  X  sin  0,  or  a  diminishing  magni- 
tude multiplied  by  one  which  remains  finite,  diminishes  without  limit. 
Or  it  may  increase  without  limit,  as  in  the  case  of  cos  0  x  tan'  9,  which 
is  also  sin  0  X  tan  6;  which  last  has  one  factor  finite,  and  the  other  in- 
creasing without  limit     We  shall  soon  see  an  instance  of  this. 

If  we  take  any  numbers,  such  as  I  and  2,  it  is  evident  that  between  the 
two  we  may  interpose  any  number  of  fractions,  however  great,  either  in 
arithmetical  progression,  or  according  to  any  other  law.  Suppose,  for  ex* 
ample,  we  wish  to  interpose  9  fractions  in  arithmetical  progression  between 
1  and  2.  These  are  l-^^,  1^,  &c.,  up  to  I-^^ ;  and,  generally,  if  m 
fractions  in  arithmetical  progression  be  interposed  between  a  and  a  +  A, 
the  cdroplete  series  is 

«.  «+;rFT'   *+;h^'  &c.  . . .  up  to  a  +  ^,    a  +  h      (1). 

The  sum  of  these  can  evidently  be  made  as  great  as  we  please,  since  no 
one  is  less  than  the  given  quantity  a,  and  the  number  is  as  great  as  we 
please.  Again,  if  we  take  </>x,  any  function  of  x,  and  let  the  values  just 
written  be  successively  substituted  for  x,  we  shall  have  the  series 

the  sum  of  which  may,  in  many  cases,  also  be  made  as  g^eat  as  we  please 
by  sufficiently  increasing  the  number  of  fractions  interposed,  that  is,  bj 
sufficiently  increasing  m.  But  though  the  two  sums  increase  without 
limit  when  m  increases  without  limit,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  their 
ratio  increases  without  limit ;  indeed  we  can  show  that  this  cannot  be  the 
case  when  all  the  separate  terms  of  (2)  remain  fiuite.  For  let  A  be  greater 
than  any  term  in  (2),  whence,  as  there  are  (m  -f-  2)  terms,  (m  +  2)  A 
is  greater  than  their  sum.  Again,  every  term  of  (1),  eicept  the  first, 
being  greater^  than  a,  and  the  terms  being  m  +  2  in  number,   (m  +  2)« 

is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  (1).     Consequently  /^i  2)a  **  ff'«*^«' 
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.     sum  of  terms  in  (2)       .  ,  ,  . 

than  the  ratio  r;izznr7T\»  since  Us  numerator  is  greater  than  the 

sum  01  tenns  in  ^ij  " 

last  numerator,  and  its  denominator  less  than  the  last  denominator.    But 

.     .  Q.      =  — ,  which  is   independent  of  m,  and  is  a  finite  quantity. 

Hence  the  ratio  of  the  sums  of  the  terms  is  always  finite,  whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  terms,  at  least  unless  the  terms  in  (2)  increase  without 
limit. 

As  the  number  of  interposed  values  increases,  the  interval  or  difference 
between  them  diminishes  ;  if,  therefore,  we  multiply  this  difference  by  the 
sum  of  the  values,  or  form 

j^{0«  +  0(«+^)+  ^(a+^) +0(a  +  A)} 

we  have  a  product,  one  term  of  which  diminishes,  and  the  other  increases, 
when  m  is  increased.  The  product  may  therefore  remain  finite,  or  never 
pass  a  certain  limit,  when  m  is  increased  without  limit,  and  we  shall  show 
that  this  is  the  case.  As  an  example,  let  the  given  function  of  x 
be  jr*,  and  let  the  intermediate  values  of  x  be  interposed  between  a?  =:  a 

and  a;  ss  a  -f  A.     Let  v  = r,  whence  the  above-mentioned  product  is 

f?i+  1 

v^(^+ia  +  vy+ia+2vy+ +(a+(m+l)r  Y'}  = 

(fn+2)va«+  2ap«{l+2+3+..+(m+l)}+t?»{l«+2"+3«+. .  +(m+l)«}  ; 

of  which,  1  +  2  + -f(m  +  1)  =  *  (m  +  1)  (m  +  2)  and  (page  35), 

l«+2«+ +(m+l)"  approaches  without  limit  to  a  ratio  of  equality 

with  -JCm+l)',  when  m  is  increased  without  limit.  Hence  this  last  sum 
may  be  put  under  the  form  ^  (m+1)'  (l  +  ct),  where  a  diminishes  without 
limit  when  m  is  increased  without  limit.     Making  these  substitutions, 

h 
and  putting  for  v  its  value  — — r,  the  above  expression  becomes 

911  +  2 

in  which  — —-  has  the  limit  1  when  m  increases  without  limit,  and  14- a 
f?i+  i 

has  also  the  limit  1,  since,  in  that  case,  ec  diminishes  without  limit. 
Therefore  the  limit  of  the  last  expression  is 

ha*+h^a  +  y  or  i — !— ^ . 

This  result  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — If  the  variable  or,  setting  out  from 
a  value  a,  becomes  successively  a-^-  dx,  a'^'  2dx,  &c.,  uutil  the  total  in- 
crement is  A,  the  smaller  dx  is  taken,  the  more  nearly  will  the  sum  of  all 
the  values  of  a^dxj  or  a*dx  +  («  +  dxy  ij?  -f-  (a  -fr  2dxydx  -f-  &c., 

(a  +  hy  —  a* 

be  equal  to ,  and  to  this  the  aforesaid  sum  may  be  brought 

o 

within  any  given  degree  of  nearness,  by  taking  dx  sufficiently  small. 
This  result  is  called  the  integral  of  x'^dx,  between  the  limits  a  and  a  +  A* 
and  is  written  f^^dx^  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  limits,  and 
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J/^3fi(Lc,  of  •  fjfdx:^,  of  ff'dx  *  "  ^  "*"  *  in  the  conirary  case.     We 

now  proceed  to  show  the  connexion  of  this  process  with  (he  pHbclples  of 
the  Differential  Calculusi 

Let  a;  have  the  successive  values  a,  a  +  dx,  a  +  2(ir,  8ec.,  ....  up  to 
A  -f  mdJc,  of  a-{-  h,h  being  a  giv^n  quantity,  and  dx  ih^  m**  phti  of  A, 
%o  that  aS  m  I&  increased  without  litnit,  JLb  id  diminished  Withdut  limit 
Develope  the  successive  values  of  0^,  or  0a,  0(a  +  dx) ....  (page  1 1), 
0  a  t±:  0a 

0(a  +  (ir)     =0a  +  0'a(lx    +  0''a -^^  +  ^''fl -vl*  +  *<^ 

A  2.3 

0(rt  +  Sett)   =f  0d  +  ^'a  8Ar  +  0"a^?^  +  0*'«  ^^^  +  Ac. 

•  ••••••••• 

•  »#••!•••• 

0(a  +  mdx)  =  0a  +  0'afndx  +  0"a^^^*  +  0'"a^^  +  &c 

If  we  multiply  each  development  by  dx  and  add  the  results,  we  have  a  series 
made  up  of  tha  following  terms,  arising  from  the  diffanhii  oolumBa, 

0a    X  mdx 

0'tf    X  (I  +  2  +  S  +. .  .-ff^i  )  (da!)^ 
<tf'a  X  (l'+2«  +  3«+....m«)i^ 

0'"ax  (l"  +  a'+3'  +  ...M-ln«)^^      Ae. 

and  as  in  the  last  example,  we  may  represent  (page  35), 

1  +  2  f.  3  +. . .  *  -  +m  by  ^  m*  (1  +  «) 

lt^2*+3«+ +m*  ..  iin»(l+/^ 

l»^-2»+3»+ -fm»  ..im*(l  +  7)     &C. 

where  a,  /3,  7,  &c.,  diminish  withotlt  limit,  Whett  ni  is  increased  without 

limit.     If  we  substitute  these  values,  and  also  put  —  instead  of  d^,  wa 

wl 

have,  for  the  sum  of  the  terms, 

0aA  +  0'ay  (1  +  a)  +0''ag^  (1  +^)  +  0"'^  ^^  (l+7)+A<: 

which,  when  m  is  increased  Without  limit,  in  consequence  of  which  «,  /3, 
&c.,  diminish  without  limit,  continually  approaches  to 

which  is  the  limit  arising  from  supposing  tf  to  increase  from  a  tbrougfc 
a  +  dj?,  a  +  2dr,  &c.,  up  to  a  +  A,  multiplying  every  value  of  0r  so 

*  This  noXvAioti  fjftds^  appears  to  roe  to  avoid  the  objectioos  which  may  be  rabed 
agdtitty]2|^«^r/>  as  contrary  to  analogy,  which  would  require  ihaiJ^Ms^  ibouM  ctanA 
for  the  iecond  integral  of  j^<£r.  It  will  be  foUiid  donteiilent  in  iuch  lat^gMt  m 
Jkd^  4ff^.   Thete  ia  ai  yet  no  general  agreement  on  thii  (Hiiiit  rf  nCPtilatfit 
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ot)tBln6d  by  c£r,  iliniiiiihg  the  results,  and  deci^Cisiii^  dUf  WlihbUt  liihit 
This  is  the  iht^gral  Of  0.r  dx  from  si  ^  a  io  a:  t^  H -{- h.  It  is  etJdetit 
that  this  seri^d  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  development  in  pt^  11$ 
depfe-ived  of  Us  first  Urtn,  Let  Ui  suppone  that  fa  is  thfe  function  Of 
vrhich  i>a  is  the  differentiltl  coefficient,  that  Is,  that  ft$  :±  fpa.  Th^se  twd 
functions  bein^  the  sam«,  their  difierenti^il  coefficients  will  be  the  sanlfei^ 
that  is,  Y'a  £=  t//n.  Similatly  ^a  ss  4/* a,  and  sd  on.  Substitutibg  theoei 
the  iibov6  series  becomes 

which  is  (page  11)  the  same  iL»f{a  +  K)  -fa*  That  is,  the  hitegral  of 
^jf  fkt  between  the  limits  a  and  a+h^  is  f^a-^h^-^fth  where  fji  is  the  func- 
tion, whichf  when  differentiated,  gives  ^i  For  a  -f*  ^  we  may  write  ^1 
flo  that  fb  —  fa  is  the  integral  of  0ir  cit  firom  «  c3  a  to  «  s  &•  Or  we 
may  make  the  second  limit  indeilnite  by  writing  s  instead  gf  b^  which 
gives  fx  ^  fai  which  is  said  to  be  the  integral  of  01*  dg^  begiitning 
when  d?  tt:  <f,  the  summation  being  supposed  to  be  coUtinued  frotn  dtaa 
until  41  has  the  value  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  it 

Hence  resulta  a  new  branch  of  the  inquiry,  the  reverse  of  the  Differential 
Calculus,  the  object  of  which  is,  not  to  find  the  differential  coeffieienti 
having  given  the  function,  but  to  find  the  function,  having  given  the  diffe« 
rential  coefficient*  This  is  called  the  Integral  Calculus*  From  the  defl«* 
nition  given«  It  is  obvious  that  the  Value  of  an  integral  is  not  td  be  deter- 
tninedf  unless  we  know  the  values  of  w  oorrespondiog  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  summation,  whose  limit  furnishes  the  integral.  We  mighty 
instead  of  defining  the  integral  in  the  manner  above  statedihave  made  th« 
word  medn  merely  the  converse  of  the  differential  coefficient ;  thus*  if  0J  be 
the  differential  coefficient  of  fXt  fx  tnight  have  been  called  the  integral  of 
dpx  djt,  Wn  should  then  have  had  to  show  that  the  integral,  thus  defined^ 
is  equivalent  to  the  limit  of  the  summation  already  explained.  We  have 
preferred  bringing  the  former  method  before  thti  student  first,  as  it  ift 
most  antilogous  to  the  manner]  in  which  he'  will  deduce  integrals  in 
questions  of  geometry  or  mechanics.  With  the  last-mentioned  definition,  it 
is  also  obvioud  that  everv  function  has  an  unlimited  number  of  integrals. 
For  whatever  differential  coefficient  fx  gives,  C-^-fx  will  give  the  same, 
if  C  be  a  constant,  that  is,  not  varying  when  x  varies.  In  this  case,  if « 
become  «  +  A,  C-^fx  becomes  C  +  V^^  +  V^<v .  A  +  &c.,  from  which 
the  subtraction  of  the  original  form  Q-j-yUx  gives  f^x  .  A  +  &c. ;  whence, 
by  the  process  In  page  18,  yjt  is  the  difierendal  coefficient  of  C  +  Y^or  as 
Well  as  of  fx»  As  many  values^  therefore,  positive  or  negative,  as  can  be 
given  to  Ci  so  many  different  integrals  can  be  found  for  f^x ;  and  these 
answer  to  the  various  limits  between  which  the  summation  in  our  ori- 
ginal definition  may  be  made.  To  make  this  problem  definite,  not  only 
f'x,  the  function  to  be  integrated,  must  be  given,  but  also  that  value  of  x 
from  which  the  summation  is  to  begin*  If  this  be  a,  the  integral  of  fx  is, 
as  before  determined,  fdi'-fa,  and  C  s  —  fa»  We  may  afterwards  end 
at  any  value  of  x  which  we  please.  If « cc  a,  y^r— Y^d  a  0,  as  is  evident 
alsd  fliom  the  formation  of  the  integral.  We  may  thus,  having  given  aii 
integral  in  terms  of  x^  find  the  value  at  which  it  began,  by  equating  the 
integral  to  zero,  and  finding  the  value  of  of.  Thus*  since  d^,  when  diffe« 
rentiated,  gives  2x,  x*  is  the  integral  of  fij)  beginning  at  or  is  0 }  and 
tf^  •»  4  is  the  integral  begitinlflg  at  n  asi  S. 
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In  the  language  of  Leibnitz,  an  inte^al  would  be  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  small  quantities,  which  are  the  differentials  or  infinitely 
small  increments  of  a  function.  Thus,  a  circle  being,  according  to  him,  a 
rectilinear  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  sides,  the  sum 
of  these  would  be  the  circumference  of  the  figure.  As  before  (pages  7, 
20,  24,)  we  proceed  to  interpret  this  inaccuracy  of  language.  It,  in  a 
circle,  we  successively  describe  regular  polygons  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.«  sides, 
we  may,  by  this  means,  at  last  attain  to  a  polygon  whose  side  shall  differ 
from  the  arc  of  which  it  is  the  chord,  by  as  small  a  fraction,  either  of  the 
chord  or  arc,  as  we  please,  (pages  4,  5.)  That  is,  A  being  the  arc,  C  the 
chord,  and  D  their  difference,  there  is  no  fraction  so  small  that  D  cannot 
be  made  a  smaller  part  of  C.  Hence,  if  m  be  the  number  of  sides  of  the 
polygon^  mC  +  mD  or  mA  is  the  real  circumference ;  and  since  mD  is 
the  same  part  of  mC  which  D  is  of  C,  fnD  may  be  made  as  small  a  part 
of  mC  as  we  please ;  so  that  mC,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gon, can  be  made  as  nearly  equal  to  the  circumference  as  we  please.  As 
in  other  cases,  the  expressions  of  Leibnitz  are  the  most  convenient  and 
the  shortest,  for  all  who  can  immediately  put  a  rational  construction  upon 
them  ;  this,  and  the  fact  that,  good  or  bad,  they  have  been,  and  are,  used 
in  the  works  of  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Euler,  and  many  others,  which  the 
student  who  really  desires  to  know  the  present  state  of  physical  science, 
cannot  dispense  with,  must  be  our  eicuse  for  continually  bringing  before 
him  modes  of  speech,  which,  taken  quite  literally,  are  absurd. 

We  will  now  suppose  such  a  part  of  a  curve,  each  ordinate  of  which 
is  a  given  function  of  the  corresponding  abscissa,  as  lies  between  two 
given  ordi nates ;  for  example,  M  P  F  M'.  Divide  the  line  M  M'  into  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  which  we  may  suppose  as  great  as  we  please, 
and  construct  fig.  10.  Let  O  be  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  let  O  M» 
the  value  of  x,  at  which  we  begin,  be  a ;  and  O  M',  the  value  at  which 
we  end,  be  6.  Though  we  have  only  divided  M  M'  into  four  equal  parts 
in  the  figure,  the  reasoning  to  which  we  proceed  would  apply  equally, 
had  we  divided  it  into  four  million  of  parts.  The  sum  of  the  parallelo- 
graDX3  Mr,  fwr',  mV,  and  m"Il,  is  less  than  the  area  M  P  P  M',  the 

value  of  which  it  is  our  object  to  ioveiiti- 
grate,  by  the  sum  of  the  curvilinear  trian- 
gles Piy ,  p/p',  //r'y » and  pTRV.  The 
sum  of  these  triangles  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  parallelograms  Qr,  qr^,  q'r^\ 
and  9"R ;  but  these  parallelograms  are 
together  equal  to  the  parallelogram 
q"w,  as  appears  by  inspection  of  the 
figure,  since  the  base  of  each  of  the 
abovemeiitioned  parallelograms  is  equal 
to  m''M'.  or  ^"F,  and  the  altitude  P'w 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  altitudes  of 
the  same  parallelograms.  Hence  the 
sum  of  the  parallelograms  Mr,  fnr',  fllV^  and  m"R,  differs  from  the  cur- 
vilinear area  MP  FMM)y  less  than  the  parallelogram  9"ir.  But  this  laat 
parallelogram  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  sufficiently  increas- 
ing the  number  of  parts  into  which  M  M'  is  divided  ;  for  since  one  side  of 
it,  Fit,  is  always  less  than  P'M',  and  the  other  side  V^\  or  m"M\  is  as 
small  \  part  as  we  please  of  MM\  the  number  of  square  units  in  ^'w,  ia 
the  product  of  the  number  of  linear  units  in  Vtv  aud  P'g^,  the  first  of 


Fig.  10. 
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Ivhich  numbers  being  finite,  and  the  second  as  small  as  we  please,  the 
product  is  as  small  as  we  please.  Hence  the  curvilinear  area  MP  FM' 
IS  the  limit  towards  which  we  continually  approach,  but  which  we  never 
reach,  by  dividing  M  M'  into  a  greater  and  greater  number  of  equal  parts, 
and  adding  the  parallelograms  Mr,  mr'^  &c.,  so  obtained.  If  each  of  th^ 
equal  parts  into  which  MM'  is  divided  be  called  dx,  we  have  OM  =  ai 
Om  =  a  -{-dx,  Om'  =  a  +  2dr,  &c.  And  MP,  mp,  m'p',  &c.,  are  the 
values  of  the  function  which  expresses  the  ordinates,  corresponding  to  a, 
a  -}-  dx,  a  +  2dXy  &c.,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  0a, 
0  (a  4-  djr),  0(a  4-  2dx),  &c.  These  are  the  altitudes  of  a  set  of  paral« 
lelograms,  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  dx ;  hence  the  sum  of  their 
areas  is 

4>a  dx  -f-  0(a  +  dx)  dx  -{-  0(a  +  2(ir)  dx  4-  &c. 
the  limit  of  this,  to  which  we  approach  by  diminishing  dx^  is  the  area 
required.  This  limit  is  what  we  have  defined  to  be  the  integral  of  0x  dx 
from  X  :=  a  to  X  rr  6  ;  or  if  Y^jt  be  the  function,  which,  when  differentiated, 
gives  0x,  it  is  "^h  —  "^a.  Hence,  y  being  the  ordinate,  the  area  included 
between  the  axis  of  x,  any  two  values  of  y,  and  the  portion  of  the  curve 
they  cut  off,  isj^ydxy  beginning  at  the  one  ordinate  and  ending  at  the 
other.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  curve  is  a  part  of  a  parabola  of 
which  O  is  the  vertex,  and  whose  equat^n  *  is  therefore  y*  ^=:px  where 
p   is   the   double    ordinate    which    passes   through    the  focus.      Here 

y  r=  j9^  x^,  and  we  must  find  the  integral  of  p^x^dx^   or  the   function 

whose  differential  coefficient  is  p^x^^  p^  heing  a  constant.  If  we  take  the 
function  dr",  c  being  independent  of  x,  and  substitute  <r  +  ^  for  <r,  we 
have  for  the  development  c*"  +  cnxT'^  h  +  &c.  Hence  the  differential 
coefficient  of  ex"  is  cnaf'^;  and  as  c  and  n  may  be  any  numbers  or  frac-* 

tions  we  please,  we  may  take  them  such  that  en  shall  =:  p^  and  7i—  1:=J^, 

in  which  case  7i  =  -^  and  c  =  ^p^.    Therefore  the  differential  coefficient 

of  |j}ij?i  is  p^x^,  and  conversely^  the  integral  ofp^x^dx  is  -Jjp^arir.     The 

area  M  P  P'M'  of  the  parabola  is  therefore  f  p^  61?  —  fp^ai'  If  we  begin 
the  integral  at  the  vertex  O,  in  which  case  a  =:  0,  we  have  for  the  area 

OM'P',  f  p*6i  where  b  =  OM'.    This  is  fp*6*   x   6,    which,    since 

p^b^  =  M'F  is  i  P'M'  X  OM',  or  two-thirds  of  the  rectangle  t  contained 
by  OM^  and  M'F. 

We  may  mention^  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  problem,  a  method 
of  establishing  the  principles  of  the  integral  calculus,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Method  of  Indivinblea.  A  line  is  considered  as 
the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  a  surface  of  an  infinite  number 
of  lines,  and  a  solid  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces.  One  line  twice  as 
long  as  another  would  be  said  to  contain  twice  as  many  points,  though 
the  number  of  points  in  each  is  unlimited.  To  this  there  are  two  objec- 
tions ; — first,  that  the  word  infinite,  in  this  absolute  sense,  really  has  no 
meaning,  since  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  mind  has  no  conception  of  a 
number  greater  than  any  number.    The  word  infinite  {  can  only  be  justi- 

*  If  the  student  has  not  any  acquaintance  with  the  Conic  Sections,  he  must  nerer- 
iheless  be  aware  that  there  is  some  curve  whose  abscissa  and  ordinate  are  connected  by 
the  equation  y*  =  ps.  This,  to  him,  must  be  the  definition  ofparaboia;  by  which  wori 
he  must  understand,  a  curve  whose  equation  is  y<  =  px. 

f  This  proposition  is  famous  as  havmg  been  discovered  by  Archimedes  at  a  time  when 
«uch  a  step  was  one  of  no  small  magnitude. 

(  See  Siudif  of  MtUAamUict,  page  41. 
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iiably  Uie4  aa  an  abbrevinlioa  of  «  diftiinoi  mki  intoUiipble  pvopoatiop  s  ibf 
^xnpfiple,  when  we  aay  that  a  -f-  -^  is  equal  (o  a  when  x  is  infinite,  we 

gnly  me^n  tbat  ap  «  ii  iqci^asec],  9>f  — *  b^omes  nearer  Iq  o^  and  inaj 

X 

b^  made  as  near  to  It  aa  we  please,  If  ^  inay  be  aa  great  as  we  please. 
The  second  objection  Is,  that  the  notion  of  a  line  being;  the  sum  of  a 
number  of  points  is  not  true,  nor  does  it  approach  nearer  the  truth  as  we 
Increase  the  nun^ber  pf  points,  If  twenty  points  he  taken  on  a  straight 
IjnQ,  the  sum  of  the  twenty^one  lines  which  lie  between  point  and  point  is 
equal  to  the  whole  line ;  which  cannot  be  if  the  points  by  themselves  con- 
stitute any  part  of  the  Une^  however  small.  Nor  will  the  sum  of  the 
points  be  a  part  of  the  line,  if  twenty  thousand  be  taken  instead  of  twenty. 
There  is  then,  in  this  method,  neither  the  rigor  of  geometry,  nor  that  ap- 
proach to  truth,  which,  in  the  method  of  Leibnitz,  may  be  carried 
\o  any  extent  we  please,  short  of  absolute  correctness.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  student  not  to  regard  apy  proposition  derived  frooi 
this  method  as  true  on  that  account ;  for  falsehooda,  as  well  as  truths, 
inay  be  deduced  from  It.  Indeed  the  primary  notion,  that  the  number  of 
points  In  a  line  is  proportional  to  its  length.  Is  manifestly  incorrect.  Sup- 
pose (fig.  6,  page  23,)  that  the  point  Q  moves  fVom  A  to  P.  It  is  evident 
that  in  whatever  number  of  points  O  Q  cuts  A  P,  it  cuts  M  P  in  the  same 
number.  But  PM  and  PA  are  not  equal.  A  defender  of  the  systwii  of 
indivisibles,  if  there  were  syoh  a  pardon,  would  say  aomethiiiff  equivalent 
to  supposing  that  the  points  on  the  two  lines  are  of  Hffenrnt  we%  which 
would,  in  iaot,  be  an  abandonment  of  the  method,  and  an  adoplioii 
of  the  idea  of  Leibnitv,  using  the  word  poiM  to  stand  for  the  iaSnilely 
small  line-  » 

This  notion  of  indivisibles,  or  at  least  a  way  of  speaking  which  looks 
like  it,  prevails  in  many  works  on  Mechanics.  Though  a  point  is  not 
treated  as  a  length,  or  as  any  part  of  space  whatever,  it  is  considered  aa 
having  weight  \  and  two  points  are  spoken  of  as  having  different  weights. 
The  same  is  said  of  a  line  and  a  surface,  neither  of  which  can  correctly 
be  supposed  to  possess  weight.  If  a  solid  be  of  the  same  density 
throughout,  that  is,  if  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  it  be  the  same  from 
whatever  part  it  is  cut,  it  Is  plain  that  the  weight  may  be  found  by  finding 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  whole,  and  multiplying  this  number  by 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  inch.  But  if  the  weight  of  every  two  cubic  inches 
Is  different,  we  can  only  find  the  weight  of  the  whole  by  the  integral  cal* 
cuius.  Let  A  B  be  a  hne  possessing  weight,  or  a  very  thin  parallelopiped 
of  matter,  which  is  such,  that  if  we  were  to  divide  It  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure,  ihe  weight  of  the  several  parts  would  be  dif- 
fbrent.     We  suppose  the  weiglit  to  vary  continuously,  that  Is,  if  two  ooii- 

Pjc-^  ^^  tiguous   parts   of  equal   length  be 

A  P     ^     '  ^  taken,  as  pq  and  qr,  the  ratio  of  the 

^     ^     ^    ^      ^      /f  =^  B  weights  of  these  two  parts  may,  by 

taking  them  sufl)ciently  small,  be  as 
near  to  equality  as  we  please.  The  densily  of  a  body  is  a  mathtmatieal 
term,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows  : — A  cubic  inch  of  gold  weighs 
more  than  a  eubic  inch  of  water ;  hence  gold  is  denser  than  water.  If  the 
first  weighs  19  times  as  much  as  the  second,  gold  is  said  to  be  19  timea 
more  dense  than  water,  or  the  density  of  gold  is  10  timea  that  of  wat«r« 
Hence  we  might  define  the  density  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the 
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aa1i8l»iiee,  but  U  i«  ttfiual  to  take,  aoi  this  w^ighii  but  the  pvoportion  wbicb 
it  be»r9  to  the  »ame  weight  of  water.    Thus,  when  we  lay  tbe  iemily,  or 
specific  gravity  (thesQ  terms  are  used  indifferently),  of  oast  iron  is  7*907, 
we  m^an  that  if  any  veo^el  of  pure  water  wf^re  eipptied  And  filled  with  east 
iron,  the  iron  would  weigh  7*907  times  as  Qiucb  as  the  water.  If  the  deniity 
of  a  body  were  uniform  throughout,  we  might  easily  determine  it  by  di" 
viding  the  weight  of  apy  bulk  of  the  body,  by  the  waight  of  nu  equal  bulk 
qf  water.    In  the  same  manner  (pages  96,  26)  we  oould,  from  our  defi« 
nition  of  velpoity,  determine  any  uniform  velocity  by  dividing  the  length 
described  by  the  time.   But  if  the  density  vary  qontinuou^ly,  no  such  mea* 
sure  eau  be  adopted.    For  if  by  the  ^ide  of  A  B  (which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  of  iron)  we  plaeed  a  similar  body  of  water  similarly  divided,  and  if 
we  divided  the  weight  of  the  part  pq  of  iron  by  the  weight  of  the 
name  part  of  water,  we  should  get  different  densities,  according  as  th« 
part  pq  i«  longer  or  shorter.    The  water  is  supposed  to  be  homogeneous, 
tbat  is,  any  part  of  it  p^  being  twice  the  length  ofpq^  is  twice  the  weight 
^{pq,  and  so  OB,    Tbe  iron,  on  the  contraryt  being  supposed  to  vary  in 
density,  the  doubling  the  length  gives  either  more  or  lese  than  twice  the 
weight.    But  if  we  suppose  q  to  move  towards  p,  both  on  the  iro» 
and  the  water,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  pq  of  iron  tq  pq  of  water,  may  be 
ehosen  as  a  measure  of  the  density  of  p,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  page 
86,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  length  described  to  the  time  of  deseribing 
It,  waa  palled  the  velocity.    If  we  eall  h  this  limit,  and  if  the  weight 
variee  continuously,  though  no  part  pg,  however  small,  of  iron,  would 
be  e«aotly  k  times  the  s^me  part  of  water  in  weight,  W9  may  never^ 
tbelesa  take  pq  so  small  that  these  weights  shall  be  as  nearly  aa  we  please 
in  the  ratio  of  A  to  1,    Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  density,  expressed 
by  the  limiting  ratio  afbreaaid.  is  always  •?*  at  any  point  whose  distance 
from  A  is«  fpet  i  that  is,  the  density  at  qi9  feet  distance/rom  A,  is  4,  and 
90  on.    Let  the  whole  distance  A  B  a  «•    If  we  divide  a  into  n  equnl 
parte,  eaeh  of  whioh  is  d*r,  so  that  Tuh  m  a,  and  if  we  call  (  the  area  of 
the  aeetion  of  the  parallelopiped.  (fr  being  a  fraction  of  a  square  foot,)  the 
solid  content  of  each  of  the  parts  will  be  64v  in  cubic  feet ;  and  if  te  be 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water 
will  be  wbdx.     If  the  solid  A  B  were  homogeneous  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  point  p,  the  density  being  then  a;*,  would  give 
as*  X  bwdx  for  the  weight  of  the  same  part  of  the  substance.     This  is  not 
true,  but  can  be  brought  as  near  to  the  truth  as  we  please^  by  taking  dx 
sufficiently  small,  or  dividing  AB  into  a  sufficient  number  of  parts. 
Hence  the  real  weight  of  pg  may  be  represented  by  hwj^dx  4-  »*  where  a 
may  be  made  as  small  a  part  aa  we  please  of  the  term  which  precedes  it. 
In  the  sum  of  any  number  of  these  terms,  the  sum  arising  from  the 
term  a  diminishes  without  limit  as  compared  with  the  sum  arising  from 
the  term  hwj^dx ;    for  if  a  be  less  than  the  thousandth  part  of  p,  a^  less  than 
the  thousandth  part  of  p',  &c.,  then  a  +  ^^  +  &c.  will  be  less  than  the 
thousandth   part  of  p  +  p'  +  &c. :   which  is  also  true  of  any  num- 
ber of  quantities,  and  of  any  fraction,  however  small,  which  each  term  of 
one  set  is  of  its  corresponding  term  in  the  other.     Hence  the  taking  of 
the  integral  of  hw  J^dx  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
term  a  ;  for  in  taking  the  integral,  we  find  a  limit  which  supposes  dx  to 
have  decreased  without  limit,  aud  the  integral  which  would  arise  from  a 
has  therefore  diminished  without  limit.     The  integral  of  bw  j^dx  is  j6uu^, 
which  taken  from  x  =  Oto«rc:ais^  too".    This  is  therefore  the  we*"**^* 
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in  pounds  of  the  bar  whose  length  is  a  feet,  and  whose  section  is  6  square 
fe^t,  when  the  density  at  any  point  distant  by  x  feet  from  the  begioning 
in  j^\  to  being  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  the  student,  in  pursuing  any  problem  of  the 
Integral  Calculus,  never  for  one  moment  to  lose  sight  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  do  it,  if  a  rough  solution  for  practical  purposes  only  were 
required.  Thus,  if  he  has  the  area  of  a  curve  to  find,  instead  of  merely 
saying  that  y,  the  ordinate,  being  a  certain  function  of  the  abscissa  x, 
Jydx  within  the  given  limits  would  be  the  area  required ;  and  theu  pro- 
ceeding to  the  mechanical  solution  of  the  question  :  let  him  remark  tint  if 
an  approximate  solution  only  were  required,  it  might  be  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  curvilinear  area  into  a  number  of  four-sided  figures,  as  in 
fig.  10,  one  side  of  which  only  is  curvilinear,  and  embracing  so  small  aa 
arc  that  it  may,  without  visible  error,  be  considered  as  rectilinear.  ITie 
mathematical  method  begins  with  the  same  principle,  investigating  upon 
this  supposition,  not  the  sum  of  these  rectilinear  areas,  but  the  limit 
towards  which  this  sum  approaches,  as  the  subdivision  is  rendered  more 
minute.  This  limit  is  shown  to  be  that  of  which  we  are  in  search,  since 
it  is  proved  that  the  error  diminishes  without  limit,  as  the  subdivision  is 
indefinitely  continued.  We  now  leave  our  reader  to  any  elementary 
work  which  may  fall  in  his  way,  having  done  our  best  to  place  before 
him  those  considerations,  something  equivalent  to  which  he  must  turn 
over  in  his  mind  before  he  can  understand  the  subject.  The  method  so 
generally  followed  in  our  elementary  works,  of  leading  the  student  at 
once  into  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  science,  postponing  entirely  all 
other  considerations,  is  to  many  students  a  source  of  obscurity  at  least,  if 
not  an  absolute  impediment  to  their  progress ;  since  they  cannot  ima* 
gine  what  is  the  objeci  of  that  which  they  are  required  to  do.  That 
they  shall  understand  every  thing  contained  in  these  treatises,  on  the  first 
or  secoud  reading,  we  cannot  promise;  but  that  the  want  of  illustratioa 
and  the  preponderance  of  technical  reasoning  are  the  great  causes  of  the 
difficulties  which  students  experience,  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  this  subject. 
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